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ERRATA. 


p.  XX.,  Illustration  opposite.  In  the  plan  of  St.  Helen's  Churcli,  Bishopsgate,  the  monument 
between  the  first  and  second  piers  from  the  west  end  should  be  numbered  "  lo." 

P.  XXVin.,  foot-note.  The  sentence  beginning,  No.  IX.  is  inserted,  should  be  struck  out 
as  erroneous. 

P.  XXXIX.,  line  30,  for  Mathje,  draper,  read  Mathtje  Draper. 

P.  XXXIX.,  line  39.  The  inscription  of  Edward  Scott  has  been  found,  and  turns  out  to  be 
a  pahmpsest  of  an  inscription  commemorating  John  Ratford.  The  brasses  formerly  on 
the  walls  of  the  vestry  have  been  moved  to  the  chancel,  and  two  of  them  also  are  found 
to  be  palimpsests,  one  being  cut  from  the  margin  of  a  large  Flemish  brass.  The  effigy 
of  Edward  Scott  has  been  restored  to  the  church.  (See  Notes  and  Queries,  Aug.  30th, 
1884.) 

P.  XLIV.,  on  Illustration  opposite,  for  To  face  p.  200,  read  To  face  p.  XLIV. 

P.  XL VI.,  line  44,  for  King  read  Bright. 

P.  87,  line  40,  for  Neogorgus'.  read  Naogorgus'. 

P.  90,  line  2,  ior  sixteenth,  read  thirteenth. 

P.  94,  line  5,  for  Paul,  read  Paul's. 

P.  94,  Hne  6,  after  peculiar  add  sequence. 

P.  94,  line  10,  for  takes  as  its,  read  takes  as  the  ground  of  its, 

P.  136,  line  58,  after  the  plan  add  See  Plan  I. 

P.  143,  line  26,  for  of  chancel,  read  of  the  chancel. 

P.  188,  line  2,  for  Romieu,  read  Roumieu. 

P.  199,  line  32,  for  1685,  read  1605. 

P.  262,  foot-note,  for  69,  read  71. 

ERRATA  IN  DR.  J.  WICKHAM  LEGG'S  PAPER  ON  THE  LITURGICAL  COLOURS. 

P.  97,  line  37.  I  find  that  the  Vestis  crocea  of  the  Cardinals  in  conclave  is  not  a  saffron- 
coloured  garment,  as  I  supposed,  but  a  cloak  ordinarily  of  a  violet  colour.  Suares,  it 
appears,  is  the  only  authority  who  states  that  the  name  is  derived  from  croceus,  saffron. 
This,  of  course,  destroys  whatever  argument  may  be  based  upon  the  "  saffron  vesture  " 
of  the  cardinals  as  a  sign  of  mourning.  Since  the  paper  was  printed,  I  have,  however, 
collected  abundance  of  evidence  that  yellow  or  green  was  used  as  a  sign  of  mourning  in 
the  middle  ages  in  both  France  and  England.  One  of  these  colours  was  used  on  Good 
Friday  at  Laon,  Angers,  Vienne,  and  Narbonne  ;  and  both  appear  among  the  Lenten 
ornaments  of  Westminster,  Lincoln,  and  several  parish  churches  in  Kent.  For  evidence 
that  green  and  yellow  are  synonymous  in  mediaeval  writers,  see  Innocent  III.,  de  sacro 
altaris  mysterio,  Lib.  i.  cap.  Ixiv.  sub  fine :  ad  viridem  croceus  refertur;  the  same  words 
are  in  Durandus  (Lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.).  Ducange  defines  viriditas  to  be  color  rutilus 
qualis  est  auri.  According  to  Braun  (de  vestitu  sacerd.  Hehrieor.  Lib.  i.  cap.  xii.)  the 
Rabbis  were  of  opinion  that  the  gold  of  the  High-priest's  vestments  was'  green  in  colour. 
The  words  gold,  green,  gall,  fallow,  yellow,  all  have  a  common  root.  (See  Skeat's 
Etym.  Diet.) 

Both  Bishop  Grandisson  and  Bishop  Clifford  say  that  green  and  yellow  are  to  be  taken  for 
the  same  (see  pp.  128  and  130  of  my  paper). 

P.  98,  note  4.  I  have  been  informed  by  one  of  the  Papal  Chamberlains  that  the  dead  body 
of  Pope  Pius  IX.  was  clothed  in  red,  and  that  my  friends  were  mistaken  in  their  report. 
At  the  present  time  the  Pope,  when  pontificating,  no  longer  follows  the  Innocentian 
sequence,  but  uses  only  red  and  white  vestments,  even  on  Good  Friday,  and  at 
Requiem. 

P.  103.  I  cannot  alter  the  statement  that  the  Sarum  canon  is  really  the  same  as  the  modern 
Roman.  All  Ritualists  are  agreed  that  the  canon  begins  with  Te  igitur,  and  ends 
with  the  Lord's  Prayer;  and  within  these  limits  the  Sarum  and  Roman  rites  are 
identical, 

[J.  W.  L.] 
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I.— TUESDAY,  APEIL  1,   1879. 

Chairman  :    Rev.  H.   C.   Shuttlewortli,  M.A. 

77)6  Inaugural  Address  teas  delivered  hy  A.  J.  B.  Beresjord-Hope,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Mr.  Beresfobd-Hope  said  that,  as  a  labourer  in  the  old  Ecclesiological   Society,  he  felt  the 
compliment  of  being  asked  to  speak  on  the  present  occasion.     It  was  now  some  forty  years  since 
the  Cambridge   Camden   Society  was  first  started  by  a  few  undergraduates  at   Cambridge,  for  the 
study  of    Gothic  architecture   and   church  art.       One  of   the  founders   was  the   late  John  Mason 
Neale,  another  was  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Webb,  who,  he  was  glad  to  say,  was  a  member  of  the  present 
Society.     After  they  had  left  Cambridge,  the  Ecclesiological  Society,  as  it  was  thenceforward  called, 
flourished,  and  was  the   means,  he  dared  to  say,  of  doing  a  great  amount  of  good.     So  much  for 
the  origin  of  the  name  of  the  St.   Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society.     In  regard  to  what  the  members 
proposed  to  do,  did  they  intend  merely  to  visit,  in  an  agreeable  but  unintellectual  way,  a  certain 
number  of  churches  ?     He   was  sure  they   did  not.  and  felt   confident  that  he  spoke  for  them  all, 
when  he  assumed  that  their  purpose  in  taking  up  the  science  of  Ecclesiology  was  to  maintain  and 
develop  it.     The  science  of  Ecclesiology  was  that  of  worship  carried  out  in  all  its  material  develop- 
ments.    They  had  heard  a  great  deal  lately  of  that  newer  movement,  which  was  called  Ritualism. 
but  which  ought  more  properly  to  be  called  Ceremonialism.     Ecclesiology  was  Ceremonialism,  and 
a  good  deal  besides.     The  defect  of  Ceremonialism  was  that  it  merely  started  from  the  book  ;  it 
was  merely  a  development  of  the  rubric,  and  of  that  book  of  which  the  rubric  was  a  running  index. 
Ecclesiology  had  already  taken  a  further  stride,  and  said  that,  not  only  must  worship  consist  in 
forms  of  words  and  in  rules  whereby  those  forms  of  words  were  put  in  action,  but  that  there  must 
be  the  place,  the  building  itself,  the  details  of  its  construction,  and  the  provision  of  all  the  necessary 
ornaments.      Therefore,   Ecclesiology  was  the  science  of  worship.     It  took  in  both  the  building 
and  the  rubric,  and  it  was,  in  that  respect,  a  science.     It  was  not  an  isolated  art,  but  the  vehicle 
whereby  many  arts  were  put  in   operation.     Grant  the   building,   grant   the   worship,   grant  the 
reverence,  grant  the  recognition  of  the  Author  of  all  beauty  and  good.  Who  was  the  object  of  their 
worship,  and  then  their  churches  must,  in  coi-respondence  with  these  demands,  display  the  highest 
forms  of  art  in  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  decoration.     Grant,  again,  the  worship  that 
went  on,  which  carried  them,  of  course,  back  to   the  literature  of  the  Christian  Church,  ramified 
and  spreading  down,  developing  and  changing,  and  being  changed,  accommodating  itself  to  different 
climates  and  different  objects,  and  then  one  must  allow  that  that  worship  came  within  the  scope 
of    Ecclesiology.      As  the   worship  was    to  be  as  perfect  as    possible  in  its  appointments,  there 
came  another  great  question  :  the  science  of  music.     In  fact,  Ecclesiology  embraced  so  much  that 
he  dreaded  to  enter  more  fully  into  the  subject,  and  considered  that  he  had  already  given  them  a 
very  ample  bill  of  fare.     He  was  glad  that  they  gave  so  much  prominence  to  the  architectural  side 
of  the  question.     At  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  practical  importance  was  attached  to  what,  for 
want  of  a  better  word,  he  ventured  to  call   citurch  politics.     There  was  the  question  of  the  con- 
venient time  for  service,  its  length,  and  whether  preaching  should  be  combined  with  worship.     All 
these    matters    hung    rather   loosely    upon    the    great    question    of    Ecclesiology,    but    still    they 
were  not  out   of  court  when  men  came   to  study  a  very  complicated   matter  in   all  its   extent. 
He    pressed  the    extent    and    complexity   of    Ecclesiology   upon    them   clearly    and    emphatically, 
because    he   could    not    help    seeing,    from    a   good    many  years'  experience    in   Church  matters, 
that    a   great  deal  of  the  mischief,  misunderstanding,  and  misrepresentation  which  was  brought 
about  arose  from  people    only  taking  a  narrow  scan  of  one  section  of  the  great  horizon.      One 
man,  perhaps,  was  music  mad,  while  another  was  vestment  mad.     Others  were  entirely  for  short 
services,  and  would  cut  up  the  magnificent  flow  of  the  Sunday  morning  services  into  little  bits,  while 
to  their  neighboui's  worship  were  nothing  unless  it  were  lengthy ;  all  these  things  being  most  pregnant 
sources  of  discontent  when  pressed  without  consideration  for  contrai'y  feelings.     Mr.  Hope  then 
proceeded  to  give  a  description  of  Dorking  Church  from  his  ''Worship  in  the  Church  of  England.'' 
Dorking  Church  was  the  first  in  which  he  had,  as  a  child,  ever  worshipped,  and  therefore  his  first 
idea  of  Ecclesiology.      Dorking  Church  was  like  thousands  all  over  the  country  in   the   days  of 
George  IV.,  and  much  later  on ;  so  that  with  such  visible  evidence  both  of  the  depth  of  degradation 
within  living  memory  and  of  the  comparatively  rapid  rebound,  they  had  every  reason  to  be  patient 
and  joyful,  and  must  not  expect  things  to  go  on  as  fast  as  they  could  wish.    The  Church  had  learned 
a  new  language.     What,  some  time  ago,  was  considered  to  be  good  work  was  now  looked  upon  as 
bad.     There  was  a  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  as  well  as  of  visible  forms,  aud  everything 
that  was  new  was  relatively  good. 
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As  to  the  general  question,  lie  presumed  that  all  whom  he  was  addressing  had  mastered,  or 
would  master,  the  general  elements  of  Ecclesiology,  and  that  they  had  all  realized  what  were  the 
elements  typical  of  the  material  Church.  It  was  a  building  with  a  triple  division.  The  nave  was  for 
the  body  of  worshippers ;  the  choir  or  chancel  for  the  clerks  and  the  lower  services;  and  the  sanctuary 
for  the  eucharistic  sacrifice  ;  but,  much  as  they  might  generally  realize  that,  let  him  advise  them, 
whenever  they  visited  a  church,  at  once,  as  it  were,  to  call  up  before  them  invisibly  this  idea.  In 
visiting  a  church  the  great  temptation  was  to  run  after  detail,  to  examine  the  brasses,  to  criticise 
the  windows.  All  that,  as  far  as  it  went,  was  very  well;  but  the  great  point  should  be  first  to  take 
in  the  whole  and  then  to  make  an  inventory  of  everything  in  the  church  in  its  various  forms. 
He  would  advise  them  to  visit  churches,  old  and  new,  and  compare  them.  There  was  a  time  when 
visiting  a  new  church  would  have  meant  going  where  they  could  learn  what  to  avoid,  but,  happily, 
that  was  now  no  longer  the  case,  and  from  the  new  churches  they  could  now  learn  a  great  deal. 
For  example,  they  were  all  probably  aware,  speaking  generally,  of  the  great  distinction  between 
English  and  foreign  churches.  Except  in  churches  of  the  first  class,  wood  roofing  was,  in  this 
country,  more  common  than  vaulting ;  the  contrary  was  the  case  abroad.  The  English  parish 
churches  were,  purely  and  simply,  what  the  words  ''  parish  church  "  might  define,  either  composed 
only  of  a  nave  (with  or  without  aisles)  and  of  a  lower  chancel,  or,  if  there  were  transepts,  then  of 
transepts  not  so  high  as  the  nave.  They  were  not  of  the  larger,  grander,  and  more  developed 
form,  which  was  easily  understood  by  the  term  "  minster,"  and  of  which  cathedral  churches 
■were  the  noblest  examples.  On  the  contrary,  on  the  Continent  the  "minster  "  type  was  far  more 
frequently  found  in  parish  churches.  It  was  for  them  to  consider  how  far  architects  of  the  present 
day  had  been  successful  in  their  attempt  to  grasp  foreign  ideas.  At  All  Saints,  Margaret  Street, 
there  was  to  be  found  a  vaulted  chancel,  which,  as  in  many  German  churches,  was  more  lofty 
outside  than  the  nave,  but  it  had  a  square  east  end  ;  llr.  Butterfield,  its  architect,  having  a  personal 
preference  for  that  feature  over  the  apse.  Mr.  Pearson's  churches,  in  Eed  Lion  Square,  and  of 
St.  Augustine,  Kilburn,  were  both  instances  of  how  the  minster  type  had  been  adopted  for 
our  parish  churches,  both  of  these  also  having  square  east  ends,  and  being  vaulted  throughout. 
In  both  these  examples  Mr.  Pearson  had  introduced  modifications  of  the  triforium.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  the  parish  church  at  Stoke  Newington,  and  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington,  Sir  G. 
Scott  and  Mr.  Street  respectively  had  tried  the  resources  of  the  apse.  But  let  them  begin  with 
the  still  existing  mediaeval  churches  in  London.  Westminster  Abbey  came  first.  Then,  on  the 
verge  of  the  City,  in  Smithfield,  stood  the  west  door,  the  remains  of  the  transepts,  and  the 
choir  of  the  noble  Norman  minster,  St.  Bartholomew's  Priory.  At  a  short  distance  across  the 
Thames  rose  the  transepts,  choir,  and  eastern  chapels  of  the  magnificent  thirteenth  century  minster 
of  St.  Mary  Overie,  now  called  St.  Saviour's,  Southwark.  The  nave  was  only  destroyed  mthin 
living  memory.  The  Temple  Church,  with  its  round  Norman  nave,  and  triple  but  pointed  choirs, 
was  a  minster  church  of  European  fame  and  unusual  beauty.  There  was  also  a  church  in  the 
City,  not  far  from  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  was  of  singular  beauty  and  highly  historical,  viz., 
the  Church  of  the  Austin  Friars.  The  Austin  Friars,  like  other  bodies  of  preaching  friars,  had 
large  churches,  which  were  intended  for  vast  masses  of  people,  for  sermons,  and  for  processions, 
rather  than  for  conventual  services.  This  church,  of  which  only  the  nave  survived,  was 
very  broad,  without  triforium  or  clerestory,  the  arches  rising  up  to  the  waggon-headed  roof  of  the 
nave  and  aisles,  the  three  being  of  an  equal  height,  and  lighted  by  large  traceried  windows,  such 
as  one  might  expect  to  find  in  a  church  built  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Some  fifteen  years  ago 
the  roof  was  burnt,  and  there  was  great  fear  lest  all  the  remains  might  be  swept  away,  and  the 
building  replaced  by  some  degraded  substitute  ;  but,  happily,  public  opinion  was  brought  to  bear, 
and  the  work  of  restoration  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  3-oung  architect,  named  Lightly  (too  soon 
lost  to  the  world),  whose  employers  gave  him  carte  blanche  in  the  matter,  and  the  church  had  been 
very  satisfactorily  restored.  This  church  had  been  the  type  of  two  churches  erected  since,  viz., 
Pugin's  Cathedral  of  St.  George,  Southwark,  and  Eichard  Carpenter's  church,  St.  Mary  Magdalene, 
Munster  Square,  the  work  of  one  of  true  genius  prematurely  cut  off.  Both  of  these  architects  had 
a  predilection  for,  and  were  well  versed  in,  the  architecture  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  note- 
worthy features  in  these  three  churches,  the  old  and  the  two  new,  was  to  give  space  by  enlarging 
the  floor  area.  There  was,  as  he  had  noted,  neither  triforium  nor  clerestory  in  either,  only 
pillars,  arches,  and  roof.  In  very  strong  contrast  stood  the  noble  minster  constructed  by  Eaphael 
Brandon  for  the  Irvingites  in  Gordon  Square,  which  was  in  its  type  the  reproduction  of  a  Yorkshire 
abbey  of  the  thirteenth  century.  But  to  return  to  ancient  churches,  there  was  the  large  conventual 
Church  of  St.  Helen,  Bishopsgate,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  once  a  nunnery,  which  was  worth  a 
visit,  as  a  specimen  of  a  mediaeval  conventual  church  of  considerable  area,  and  yet  quite  destitute 
of  the  minster  feeling.  All  Hallows,  Barking,  marked  the  part  of  the  City  which  the  great  fire  had 
not  reached ;  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  in  the  Tower,  was  of  late  Perpendicular,  and  on  the 
northern  side  of  the  city  stood  the  little  Church  of  St.  Ethelburga  of  about  the  same  date.  At 
some  distancs  stood  St.  Giles's,  Cripplegate,  dating  from  the  fifteenth  century.  St.  Sepulchre's, 
Snow  Hill,  had  resumed  its  third  pointed  aspect,  and  St.  Alban's,  Wood  Street,  should  also  be 
noted.  Towards  the  eastern  fringe  of  the  City  was  found  the  late  Gothic  Church  of  St.  Andrew 
Undershaft,  and  near  it  likewise  stood  St.  Katherine's  Cree — a  curious  specimen  of  the  Gothic 
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architecture  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  dedication  of  which  brought  Archbishop  Laud  into  so 
much  trouble.  The  post-Gothic  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  also  illustrated  by  the  chapels  of 
the  Charterhouse  and  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  built  by  Inigo  Jones.  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  of  course, 
they  would  visit — a  work  of  Wren  restored  by  Scott — and  then  came  Wren's  only  Gothic  church, 
St.  Mary  Aldermary,  which  had  recently  been  restored.  In  Cornhill,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  St. 
Michael's,  was  Wren's  Church  of  St.  Peter,  with  its  grand  cross-keys  as  a  vane,  which  was  a  building 
of  considerable  interest,  especially  as  there  was  a  legend  that  it  stood  on  the  site  of  the  earliest 
Christian  church  in  London.  Besides  this,  it  had  a  high  chancel  screen,  of  which  Bishop  Beveridge, 
preaching  the  dedication  sermon,  had  said  "  that  it  should  not  be  considered  that  it  was  a  wonder 
why  this  should  be  erected  ;  it  should  be  rather  a  question  of  surprise  why  screens  should  not  be 
raised  in  every  parish  church.  It  was  the  division  of  the  Holy  of  Holies  which  had  been  in  all  time." 
There  was  a  time  when  the  chancel  screen  was  looked  upon  as  an  abomination,  but  that  battle  had  been 
fought.  The  screen  was  granted  by  Dr.  Lushington,  and  the  cross  at  the  top  by  the  Judicial 
Committee,  at  two  stages  of  the  Westerton  and  Liddell  case,  and  since  then  the  rood  screen  had  been 
recognized  as  thoroughly  consonant  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Church  of  England.  Of  the  small 
parish  churches  which  once  served  the  villages  which  have  been  successively  engulfed  by  London, 
he  could  only  point  to  the  little  old  Norman  Church  of  St.  Pancras,  and  that  had  been  terribly 
spoilt  by  a  too  early  restoration. 

Of  course,  Westminster  Abbey  would  be  an  infinite  mine  of  study  to  them.  Hard  by  it  was 
the  Palace  of  Westminster,  and  in  it  the  under  chapel  of  St.  Stephen  remained,  of  exquisite 
middle  pointed,  equal,  if  not  superior  to  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  and  most  richly  renovated  by  Edward 
Barry ;  but  the  upper  chapel  had  been  unhappily  swept  away  when  the  Houses  of  Parliament 
were  rebuilt.  Adjacent  to  the  chapel  was  the  cloister,  of  the  fifteenth  century,  (for  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  had  been  collegiate),  now  devoted  to  the  less  sacred  function  of  holding  the  great-coats  of 
Members  of  Parliament.  Lambeth  Palace  Chapel  of  the  thirteenth  century  was  a  very  valuable 
inheritance ;  even  more  so  was  the  Chapel  Eoyal  of  the  Norman  kings  in  the  White  Tower  of 
London.  Out  of  town  St.  Alban's  Abbey  was  easily  accessible,  as  also  was  Waltham  Abbey,  while 
Windsor  and  Eton  were  an  easy  journey  on  one  side,  and  Rochester  not  much  further  on  the 
other.  In  fact,  if  the  Society  really  set  to  work  with  a  will,  it  would  find  in  churches,  old  and 
new,  good  and  bad,  ample  material  for  study  and  criticism,  and  for  making  their  labour  agreeable 
in  the  very  excess  of  their  possible  work. 

Before  he  sat  down,  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  said  that  he  could  not  help  pointing  out  how  the 
original  Ecclesiological  Society  had  developed.  It  grew  up  from  a  desire  to  see  what  was  the  real 
mission  of  the  parish  church  of  modern  days ;  to  realize  what  were  the  essential  features  of  it  as 
compared  with  the  old  English  church  ;  what  were  the  elements  which  should  be  declared  the 
absolutely  best  through  changes  and  reforms,  what  should  necessarily  or  wisely  be  dropped,  and  what 
were  the  features  of  modern  times  which  might  most  usefully  be  carried  out.  Let  them  look  at  the 
Cathedral  now  nearly  finished  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  Church  was  a  dissenting  sect,  and  they 
would  see  much  cause  for  congratulation.  The  same  spirit  was  spreading  in  Ireland.  It  was  a 
great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Church  was  dead  in  that  country,  or  was  dying;  on  the  contrarj'. 
it  was  fighting  a  good  battle,  and  was  upheaving  the  ground  very  much  as  it  had  done  forty  years 
ago  in  England.  They  would  probably  be  surprised  when  he  told  them  how  the  principles  of 
Ecclesiology  were  working  amongst  the  Irish  people.  There  was  quite  a  furore  now  for  adding 
chancels  to  the  bad  churches  of  modern  times.  Architecture  was  progressing  mightily  there, 
as  might  be  seen  in  Mr.  Burges'  new  cathedral  not  long  completed  at  Cork,  which  was  of  grand 
proportions.  Then  there  was  Mr.  Street's  restoration  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  which,  in  the 
hands  of  the  architectural  surgeon,  had  come  out  as  one  of  the  most  exquisite  specimens  of  the 
art  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

He  had  said  nothing  about  St.  Paul's,  which  was  very  familiar  to  all  of  them,  but  they  would 
remember  that,  although  it  is  completely  Italian  in  its  details,  it  is  Mediajval  in  its  proportions  and 
arrangement.  It  is  the  usual  fashion  to  compare  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  with  St.  Paul's,  but  he  had 
on  the  contrary  always  been  struck  with  the  enormous  and  fundamental  difference  between  the 
two  Churches.  Both  of  them  are  in  the  Italian  style,  and  both  have  a  dome  at  the  crossing,  but  in 
all  other  respects  they  widely  differ.  At  St.  Peter's  there  are  aisles,  but  they  are  separated  from 
the  main  body  by  square  piers  which  are  in  their  solidity  moles  not  pillars,  and  which  totallv 
destroy  any  idea  of  connection  between  that  bigger  hall,  the  nave,  and  those  lesser  halls,  the  aisles. 
The  high  altar  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  church,  with  an  empty  eastern  limb  behind — an 
arrangement  suitable  for  Pontifical  high  masses,  but  abhorrent  to  the  idea  of  a  working  cathedral. 
The  "  choir  "  is  a  side  chapel  glazed,  and  as  Montalembert  said  to  a  cardinal,  who  repeated  it  to  the 
speaker,  '-turning  the  canons  singing  the  offices  into  the  likeness  of  beetles  in  a  naturalist's  case." 
In  fact,  comparing  two  such  unlike  edifices  only  did  injustice  to  each,  and  he  dared  to  say  that  in 
plan  St.  Paul's  was  the  superior. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  urged  members  of  the  Society  to  collect  sketches  and  plans, 
take  notes,  and  rub  brasses,  all  which  processes  of  study  would  be  of  great  use  to  them. 


IV  PROCEEDINGS. 

n.— WEDNESDAY,  APEDL  23,  1879. 
Chairman :  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttlewortb,  M.A. 
A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  M.R.I.B.A.,  "  Concerning  the  fabric  of  the  Church  and 
the  form  thereof,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century."     (See  page  53). 

Mr.  T.  Gambler  Parry  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  made  some  interesting  remarks  on  the  subject. 

III.— SATURDAY,  APRIL  26,  1879. 

Visits  to  the  Church  of  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield,  St.  John's  Chapel  in  the  Tower, 
and  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  Rector  (the  Rev.  J.  Abbiss)  received  the  Society  at  St.  Bartholomew's,  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch, 
after  giving  a  short  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  church,  proceeded  to  point  out  its  principal 
architectural  features,  the  massive  cylindrical  columns,  with  their  severe  bases  and  cushion 
capitals,  the  chevet  with  its  stilted  arches,  the  vaulting  of  the  aisles.  Prior  Bolton's  work,  Rahere's 
tomb,  the  remains  of  the  central  tower,  the  one  remaining  bay  of  the  nave,  and  the  fine  gateway 
which  now  forms  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard. 

The  Society  nest  visited  St.  John's  Chapel  in  the  Tower,  where  also  Mr.  Birch,  after  giving  a 
short  account  of  the  history  of  the  building,  drew  attention  to  its  principal  characteristics :  the 
plain  square-edged  arches,  the  open  triforium,  with  vaulting  above  and  below,  the  barrel  vault 
over  the  nave,  the  "  Tau "  crosses  and  rude  Ionic  volutes  on  the  capitals  of  the  columns,  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  apse. 

The  Members  then  proceeded  to  Westminster  Abbey,  where  the  remains  of  Edward  the  Con- 
fessor's work,  lying  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  great  cloister,  were  inspected,  and  described  by  Mr. 
Birch. 

IV_-OrEDNESDAY,  MAY  7,   1879. 

Chairman  :  Major  Heales,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  M.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  the  "Transitional  Period,"  which  is  printed  at 
page  61. 

v.— SATURDAY,  MAY  10,  1879. 

Visit  to  the  Temple  Church  and  to  the  crypt  of  St.  John's,  ClerkenwelL  An  account  of  these 
visits  will  be  found  at  page  66. 


\a.— WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21,  1879. 

Chairman  :  The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "Thirteenth  Century  Architecture,"  which  is 
printed  at  page  69. 


Vn.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  21,   1879. 
Visit  to  Lambeth  Palace  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  M.R.I.B.A.      (See  page  67). 


VnL— SATURDAY,  JULY  5,   1879. 

Visit  to  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Alban's. 

Mr.  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  gave  an  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
and  Abbey  from  Roman  times,  and  then  conducted  the  party  through  the  building,  pointing  out 
the  principal  features  of  interest  in  its  architecture  and  antiquities.  The  nave  and  Lady  chapel 
are  at  present  undergoing  restoration. 

Subsequently  some  of  the  members  visited  St.  Michael's  Church. 


IX.— SATURDAY,  JULY  26,  1879. 
Visit    to    Waltham    Abbey.' 
Mr.  William  Burges,  under  whose  direction  the  Church  was  restored  in  1860,  was  prevented 
by  illness  from  being  present,  but  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  pointed  oat  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the 

'  Throe  important  papers  on  tho  history  and  archasology  of  this  church  will  be  found  in  Vol  II  of  the  Trans- 
actions of  tho  Essex  Arohajological  Society.  In  tho  first  of  these,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  maintained  the  opinion 
that  the  present  nave  was  tho  work  of  Harold.  A  paper,  by  Mr.  James  Parker,  maintaining  the  opposite  opinioc 
Kill  be  found  in  Vol.  ITI.  of  tUo  Transactions  of  the  Osford  Architectural  and  Historical  Society 
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church,  and  read  an  historical  paper,  and  also  some  extracts  from  a  pamphlet  published  by  Mr. 
Burges.  The  fabric,  Mr.  Birch  said,  possessed  peculiar  claims  to  the  notice  of  ecclesiologists,  not 
only  from  its  own  intrinsic  beauty,  but  from  its  position  in  the  history  of  Christian  architecture 
in  England.  Linked  as  it  was  for  all  time  to  our  national  history  from  its  connection  with  Harold 
and  the  fatal  fight  at  Senlac,  this  Church  was  long  supposed  to  mark  also  an  important  epoch  in 
architecture,  it  being  contended  that  this  was  actually  in  part  built  in  Harold's  time,  and  con- 
secrated in  1059  or  1060  by  Kinsige,  Archbishop  of  York;  and  a  warm  strife  of  tongues 
had  been  waged  about  the  building.  In  its  origin  the  church  dated  from  a  time  previous  to 
Harold,  who  was  a  benefactor,  and  not  a  founder.  In  the  time  of  Canute  a  crucifix  possessing 
miraculous  powers  was  discovered  40  cubits  underground  at  Montacute,  in  Somersetshire.  It  was 
found  by  the  village  smith,  and  was  transported,  by  order  of  the  lord  of  the  manor,  one  Tovi  le 
Prude,  to  Waltham,  where  Tovi  founded  a  church  for  two  priests  and  other  clergy.  The  manor 
having  become  the  property  of  Harold,  he  enlarged  the  original  foundation  to  a  dean  and  twelve 
canons,  and  rebuilt  the  church  about  105'J-60.  At  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century  the  eastern 
portion  was  rebuilt,  tlie  old  apse  being  removed,  and  a  long  choir  with  aisles  and  chapels  added. 
About  1177  further  alterations  were  made  in  the  nave,  and  the  north  clerestory  was  rebuilt.  In 
1242  the  Norman  choir  must  have  been  considerably  altered,  for  Matthew  Paris  mentions  that  the 
Church  of  the  Canons  of  Waltham  was  solemnly  dedicated.  Some  time  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
a  new  west  end  was  added,  and  some  important  alterations  were  begun,  which,  if  completed,  would 
have  entirely  remodelled  the  nave.  The  vaulting  of  the  aisles  at  the  west  end  was  removed,  as  it 
was  pushing  out  the  side  walls,  the  nave  arch  and  triforium  were  thrown  into  one,  and  pointed 
arches  were  substituted  for  round  ones  ;  but  the  experiment  was  found  to  be  so  hazardous  from  the 
faulty  construction  that  these  improvements  were  not  proceeded  with.  In  Edward  III.'s  time  a 
beautiful  Lady  chapel  and  crypt  were  added  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  Mr.  Birch  remarked 
that,  from  the  character  of  the  work,  he  should  have  ascribed  it  to  the  previous  reign,  but  the 
documentax-y  evidence  was  too  complete.  About  the  same  time  a  large  four-light  window  on  the 
north  side  of  the  nave  was  altered.  No  alteration  of  any  magnitude  was  subsequently  made  until 
the  Dissolution,  except  that  another  (a  three-light)  window  in  the  north  aisle  was  altered  to  the 
Perpendicular  style.  Until  then  succeeding  centuries  had  seen  nothing  but  accessions  of  beauty  to 
Waltham.  but  afterwards  as  much  trouble  was  taken  to  demolish  as  had  previously  been  taken  to 
build.  The  choir,  chapels,  and  transepts  were  destroyed  and  sold  as  old  materials.  During  the 
reign  of  Philip  and  Mary  the  central  tower  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder,  and  the  parishioners, 
having  exchanged  a  bay  nag  with  the  proprietor  for  the  materials,  built  the  present  western  tower, 
selling  the  bells  and  stripping  the  lead  from  the  Lady  chapel  to  effect  this.  According  to  Mr. 
Burges  an  attempt  was  made  to  execute  repairs  in  Charles- 1. 's  time,  but  owing  to  Archbishop  Laud 
not  having  been  consulted  the  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  During  Charles  II. "s  reign  some  repairs 
were  undertaken,  includmg  the  rebuilding  of  the  second  pillar  from  the  east  on  the  south  side.  In 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  early  in  the  present  century,  all  sorts  of  barbarities  were  inflicted  on  the 
church.  The  roof  was  lowered,  and  a  plaster  ceiling  put  underneath  ;  some  of  the  windows  in  the 
north  aisle  were  destroyed,  two  galleries  were  erected  at  the  west  end  and  another  in  the  south 
aisle,  and  the  whole  area  was  filled  with  high  pews.  The  present  improved  state  of  the  church  is 
due  to  Mr.  Burges,  under  whose  direction  it  was  restored  about  twenty  years  since,  when  the 
present  east  wall  was  erected,  and  the  galleries  and  high  pews  were  removed  ;  the  low  roof  was 
retained,  but  the  plaster  ceiling  was  replaced  by  boarding,  painted  after  the  style  of  the  ceiling  at 
Peterborough.  The  subjects  were  illustrative  of  the  economy  of  the  world,  viz.,  the  four  elements, 
the  past  and  future,  and  the  signs  of  the  zodiac,  with  the  labours  appropriate  to  the  months  on 
either  side  These  were  painted  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Poynter,  A.B.A.  The  stained  windows  are  by 
Powell.  Mr.  Birch  added  that  it  was  a  debated  point  whether  Harold  was  really  buried  here  or  at 
Shoreham,  or  if  he  escaped  to  Chester.  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman  had,  after  great  research,  suggested 
that  it  was  most  probable  that  Harold's  body  was  first  hidden  under  the  stones  on  the  shore  of 
Sussex,  and  afterwards  removed  to  his  much  loved  minster  at  Waltham,  as  a  tomb  existed  till  the 
Dissolution  with  the  inscription,  "  Hie  jacet  Haroldus  infelix."  This  was  opened  by  Sir  Edward 
Denny  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  and  was  found  to  contain  the  "  anatomy  "  of  a  man. 
This  tomb  was  probably  in  the  choir,  or  its  eastern  extension. 

Mr.  W.  de  Gray  Birch,  F.R.S.L.,  exhibited  a  series  of  casts  of  the  seals  of  Waltham  Abbey, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  Mr.  Ready,  of  the  British  Museum,  from  documents  preserved  there. 
The  first  was  a  rude  one.  The  next,  dating  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  represented 
Reginald  de  Maidenhead,  but  unfortunately  the  head  was  gone.  In  these  earlier  impressions  the  seal 
was  ogival,  but  afterwards  this  ogival  matrix  was  set  in  a  circular  case  of  silver  and  gold.  In  the 
centre  of  the  seal  there  was  a  beautiful  gem,  apparently  of  crystal,  on  which  were  exquisitely  engraved 
busts  of  a  late  Roman  emperor  and  his  wife.  However,  the  abbots  had  not  scrupled  to  ignore  the 
pagan  origin,  and  to  place  on  it  an  inscription  declaring  one  to  be  Harold  and  the  other  Tovi,  "  Hoc 
cartas  fedus  cum  Tovi  firmat  Haroldus,"  thus  connecting  the  seal  with  the  founding  and  enlargement 
of  the  abbey.  Before  the  fifteenth  century  this  falsified  gem  was  cracked,  and  impressions  taken 
before  and  after  the  accident  were  exhibited,  showing  the  injury.  Another  pair  of  impressions  showed 
on  the  obverse  of  the  seal  the  arms  of  England  of  the  period  of  Edward  III.  impaling  those  of  the  Abbey 
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of  Waltham  •  while  on  the  reverse  is  a  representation  of  the  Holy  Cross  of  Waltham,  supported  by 
two  angels,  and  bearing  the  legend  "  Hoc  est  Sigillum  Ecclesie  Sancte  Crucis  de  Waltham."  As 
to  the  fate  of  Harold  after  the  battle  of  Hastings,  grave  doubt  had  been  cast  by  Mr.  Freeman  and 
others  on  the  story  of  his  escape,  but  some  credit  should  be  given  to  a  MS.  romance  concerning 
the  life  of  Harold,  which  existed  in  the  British  Museum,  and  which  had  never  yet  been 
printed  in  its  entirety— a  singular  fact  in  this  age  of  publication.  This  romance  was  written  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  its  object  was  to  prove  that  Harold  was  not  buried  at  Waltham,  from  which 
it  had  been  conjectured  that  it  was  written  by  a  monk  who  had  been  expelled  from  this  abbey, 
with  the  intention  of  damaging  its  prestige.  It  stated  that  Harold  got  away  after  the  battle  to 
Winchester,  where  his  wounds  were  dressed,  but  that  great  scars  remained  on  his  face  until  his  death. 
On  recovering  he  crossed  to  the  Continent,  and  endeavoured  to  get  the  Danes  and  Saxons  to  invade 
England,  bu^  failing  in  this,  he  repented  of  his  wickedness  towards  his  country  and  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  where  he  collected  many  relics— of  which  a  long  catalogue  was  given  by  the 
writer— for  his  abbey  at  Waltham.  He  returned  by  way  of  Eome,  but  was  detected  in  carrying 
off  other  relics  without  leave,  and  was  thrown  into  prison.  On  his  return  to  England  Harold 
landed  at  Dover,  and  a  graphic  description  is  given  of  his  standing  on  the  cliffs  and  surveying  all 
the  country  over  which  he  had  once  reigned.  Assuming  the  name  of  Christianus  (a  curious 
accidental  prototype  of  the  hero  of  Bunyan"s  allegory),  with  a  cowl  to  hide  his  distorted  features, 
he  wandered  over  the  country  and  settled  as  a  hermit  in  a  cell  in  Shropshire.  Being  persecuted  by 
the  Welsh  in  that  neighbourhood,  he  proceeded,  in  extreme  old  age,  to  Chester,  and  dwelt  in  the 
Chapel  of  St.  James,  in  St.  John's  churchyard,  and  there,  after  many  equivocations,  he  admitted 
that  he  was  Harold.     The  last  leaf  of  this  unique  MS.,  otherwise  perfect,  is  torn  away. 

A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Messrs.  Birch  for  their  papers,  and  the  members 
proceeded  to  examine  the  church.  It  consists  of  a  nave  of  seven  bays  with  aisles,  of  well- 
developed  Norman  character.  Piers  with  attached  shafts  alternate  with  massive  circular  columns 
in  supporting  the  arcade,  and  of  these  columns  some  are  decorated  with  spiral  lines,  and  others 
with  zigzag  ornament,  the  decoration  being  continued  on  the  nave  arches,  above  the  roughly-hewn 
cushion  capitals.  A  bold  effect  is  given  by  the  triforium,  consisting  of  but  a  single  arch 
to  each  bay  and  open  to  the  aisles  ;  but  Mr  Burges  has  suggested  that  the  usual  triplets  or 
fourfold  arcades  within  these  arches  had  formerly  existed,  but  had  been  removed  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  and  the  attached  shafts  set  in  pairs  on  each  side  of  these  arches,  and  slight  indications  in 
the  masonry  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory.  The  aisles  are  of  the  full  height  of  the  two  stages. 
The  clerestory  is  of  the  usual  Norman  character — triplets  of  arches,  the  centre  one  being  stilted. 
The  quadripartite  groining  of  the  aisles  has  been  destroyed  in  the  two  western  bays,  both  north  and 
south,  in  the  alterations  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  fourteenth  century.  In  his  new  east  end  Mr. 
Burges  has  introduced  figures  from  jEsop's  Fables  in  the  spandrils  of  the  lancets  below  the  great  rose 
window  and  in  the  stringcourse  beneath.  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  remarked  upon  the  parallel  between 
the  Norman  work  in  this  church  and  the  similar  fragment  of  the  priory  church  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
Smithfield.  This  example  is  stamped  with  originality,  he  remarked,  by  the  massive  piers  and 
their  peculiar  ornamentation,  the  only  other  instance  of  like  treatment  which  he  remembered 
being  Durham.  The  Lady  chapel  of  lour  bays  thrown  out  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  nave  on  the 
south  side  was  glanced  at,  its  beautiful  late  Decorated  windows  being  admired.  Beneath  it  is  a 
crypt  of  the  same  date  as  the  chapel. 

But  few  remains  of  the  domestic  buildings  of  the  abbey  now  stand.  There  is  a  fine  pointed 
gateway  on  the  side  of  the  Lea,  to  the  north-west  of  the  church,  consisting  of  a  large  and  small 
arch  and  a  low  octagonal  tower  adjoining,  built  of  masonry  largely  repaired  with  red  bricks.  The 
arch  mouldings  and  labels  are  well  formed,  and  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  period  as  the 
reconstruction  of  the  west  end  of  the  church.  The  old  abbey  walls  extend  for  a  considerable 
distance,  and  a  few  of  the  members  visited  a  little  known  building  abutting  on  the  wall  considerably 
to  the  north-cast  of  the  church,  within  the  vicarage  garden.  It  is  laid  down  in  the  plan 
published  in  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society's  Transactions,  Vol.  II.,  under  the  commonplace  name 
of  "the  potato  house,"  and  appears  to  have  been  part  of  the  porter's  lodge  or  abbot's  house.  It 
consists  of  a  small,  low  structure  of  rubble,  lying  north  and  south.  It  is  groined  in  two  bays  with 
quadripartite  vaulting.  All  the  windows  have  been  blocked  up,  the  mouldings  and  carvings  are 
almost  destroyed,  the  plaster  is  falling  from  the  vaulting,  and  it  is  now  used  as  a  store-house  ; 
but  even  in  its  degraded  and  dilapidated  condition  the  little  edifice  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the 
monastic  architecture  of  the  latter  years  of  Henry  II.'s  reign.  A  singular  detail  is  that  there  are  no 
neckings  to  the  capitals,  the  shaft  and  cap  being  continued  in  one  piece,  and  on  the  same  plane. 
The  original  level  of  the  floor  seems  to  have  been  maintained,  and  if  so,  it  was  in  all  pro'oability 
not  tiled  or  flagged.  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  commented  on  the  beautiful  character  of  the  building,  and 
on  the  fact  that  the  original  doorway  was  found  too  low,  and  had  been  cut  away  in  later  times. 

Before  leaving  the  town,  some  of  the  members  visited  the  Eleanor  Cross.  This  beautiful 
memorial  was  only  too  completely  restored  in  the  early  period  of  the  Gothic  revival,  but  now 
appears  to  be  neglected.  The  modern  hexagonal  railing  surrounding  it  is  broken  in  places,  and  it 
was  noticed  that  birds  have  been  allowed  this  spring  to  build  a  nest  upon  the  head  of  one  of  the 
three  exquisite  Eleanor  statues — that  on  the  north  side,  facing  the  London-road.  The  collection 
of  twigs  and  straw  form  an  ill-becoming  crown  to  such  a  gracefully  proportioned  figure. 
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X.— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  12,  1879. 

Conversazione  at  the  Chapter  House. 

A  large  number  of  members  assembled  early  in  the  evening,  v?hen  Canon  Gregory  delivered  an 
address,  in  which  he  gave  all  a  hearty  welcome.  The  Society  was  founded,  he  said,  as  the  result  of  a 
conversation  he  had  had  with  a  few  gentlemen,  now  prominent  members  of  the  Society,  who 
remarked  to  him  that  a  want  would  be  supplied  if  the  young  men  of  London  could  visit  the 
churches  of  the  metropolis,  under  efficient  guidance,  on  their  Saturday  half-holidays.  The  Dean 
and  Chapter  willingly  placed  their  house  at  the  disposal  of  the  members,  and  he  congratulated  them, 
after  an  eleven  months'  existence,  on  the  success  the  movement  had  attained — a  success  chiefly  due, 
he  felt,  to  the  kind  manner  in  which  the  architects  of  London  had  come  forward  to  deliver  lectures 
to  the  members,  and  to  conduct  them  over  churches.  The  knowledge  of  our  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture was  not  only  desirable  in  itself,  but  greatly  aided  in  illustrating  English  history.  Prebendary 
Irons  followed,  and  dwelt  upon  the  ennobling  and  purifying  influence  of  Art — a  term  in  which  he 
would  include  the  branches  of  sculpture  and  architecture  with  that  of  painting.  The  study  of  these 
subjects  was  compatible  with  that  of  the  highest  theme,  and  filled  the  mind  with  thoughts  of  purity, 
grace,  and  truth. 

During  the  evening  an  interesting  exhibition  of  ecclesiastical  art  was  on  view  in  the  rooms, 
and  the  examination  of  these,  to  the  accompaniment  of  part  songs  and  solos  by  members  of  the 
St.  Alban's  choir,  assisted  in  rendering  the  evening  a  success.  The  Sisters  of  St.  Margaret's  School  of 
EcclesiasticalEmbroidery,  at  St.  Katherine's,  32,  Queen-square,  W.C. ,  exhibited  some  beautiful  pieces  of 
work,  among  which  were  an  altar-cloth  in  dark-hued  wools,  copes  and  frontals  of  silk  richly  braided  with 
coloured  needlework  and  gold  and  silver  tissue,  and  antependia.  From  the  same  School  was  sent  a 
pyx  of  cedar-wood,  inlaid  with  thin  veneers  of  delicate  fret-carving  in  the  same  material ;  these 
enclosed  panels  of  the  substructure,  upon  which  saints'  figures  were  painted  in  low  tones.  The 
inscription  stated  that  the  exhibit  was  "carved  and  painted  by  a  lady."  Mr.  Edward  Tattersall 
exhibited  some  specimens  of  rich  embroidery.  A  large  number  of  rubbings  from  brasses  were  hung 
round  the  walls,  the  most  conspicuous  being  a  series  of  foreign  examples  of  considerably  larger 
dimensions  than  those  in  our  own  churches,  lent  by  Major  Heales,  F.S.A.  Of  these  the  principal 
was  an  impression  from  a  double  brass  in  St.  Catherine's  Church,  Liibeck,  measuring  lift.  llln.  by 
6ft.  3iin.,  and  representing  Burchard  de  Serken,  1317,  and  John  de  Mill,  1350,  bishops  of  Liibeck. 
who  are  depicted  in  full  episcopal  robes,  standing  under  richly-cusped  canopies  ;  the  background 
is  completely  covered  with  rich  diaper  work.  Placed  below  the  figures,  in  a  similar  manner  to  the 
"  peacock  feast,''  in  the  famous  brass  at  Lynn,  are  a  series  of  scenes,  on  one  side  from  the  history  of 
St.  Nicholas,  and  on  the  other  from  that  of  St.  Dunstan.  The  style  of  design  is  similar  to  that  of 
Flemish  brasses.  Another  brass  was  from  Cracow  Cathedral,  representing  Frederick,  Cardinal  and 
Prince  Bishop,  1503,  and  engraved  in  broader  and  bolder  lines  than  that  just  described.  This  brass 
is  of  great  size,  covering  48  square  feet,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  its  date.  It  is  interesting  also  as 
being  the  only  brass  existing  in  Poland,  with  the  exception  of  a  worn  fragment  in  the  same  cathedral. 
A  third,  from  Paderbom  Cathedral,  showed  the  effigy  of  Bertrand,  Bishop  of  Paderborn, 
and  is  interesting  as  being  a  simple  effigy  without  background,  of  the  English  type,  but  with  the 
Continental  defect  of  having  the  folds  of  the  vestments  cut  after  and  through  the  figured  patterns 
with  which  they  are  ornamented.  The  date  is  about  1340,  but  the  brass  has  the  characteristics  of 
rather  earlier  work.  The  right  hand  is  raised  in  benediction,  while  the  left  grasps  the  pastoral 
staff.  Of  quite  a  different  character  was  the  brass  of  Don  Perafan  de  Ribera,  Duke  of  Alcala,  and 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  from  Seville  Cathedral.  It  is  a  large  quadrangular  plate  of  the  date  1571,  and 
is  the  only  brass  in  Spain.  The  duke  is  represented  in  the  armour  of  the  period.  Of  English 
brasses  may  be  noted  a  large  impression  of  a  prior  from  Cowfold,  Sussex ;  the  Seymour  and  other 
brasses  from  the  chancel  of  Higham  Ferrars  ;  and  others  from  Cambridge  and  its  neighbourhood. 

A  large  number  of  photographs  were  also  shown,  including  many  of  English,  French,  and 
Italian  cathedrals,  and  views  of  old  London.  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  exhibited  a  number  of  pencil 
sketches  illustrative  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartres  and  Angers.  The  Rev.  Fuller  Russell 
showed  carvings  in  oak  and  ivory  of  saints'  figures  and  other  sacred  subjects,  and  Major  Healea  a 
sixteenth  century  wrought-iron  coffret.  In  a  lower  room  was  a  choice  array  of  illuminated  and 
other  MSS.  and  early  books  and  engravings. 


XL— WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  26,  1879. 

Chairman  :    The  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  St.   Paul's. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Edmund  B.  Ferrey,  Esq.,  F.R.I. B.A.,  on  "Old  St.  Paul's,"  illustrated  by 
many  plans  and  sketches.     The  paper  was  printed  in  The  Antiquary  for  June  and  July,  1880. 
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Xn.— MONDAY,  DECEIVIBEE  15,  1879. 

Chairman :   Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 

A  paper  was   read  by  Major  Alfred  Heales,  F.S.A.,    M.E.S.C.,   on    "The  Christian  Altar 
Architecturally  Considered."     (See  page  1.) 


XIII.— SATUEDAY,   JANUARY   31,    1880. 

First  Annual  Meeting.     Chairman:   Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 

The  Annual  Eeport  was  read,  as  follows  : — 

"  The  Council  of  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society,  in  presenting  their  First  Annual 
Report,  feel  that  they  may  heartily  congratulate  the  members  upon  the  successful  commencement 
of  the  Society's  existence  and  work.  Founded  within  one  week  of  just  a  year  ago,  the  St.  Paul's 
Ecclesiological  Society  already  numbers  245  members,  and  counts  among  its  Vice-Presidents  not  a 
few  of  the  most  eminent  living  authorities  upon  the  wide  range  of  questions  covered  by  the  term 
'  ecclesiology.' 

"  Papers  have  been  read,  and  lectures  given,  by  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford-Hope,  M.P.,  on  '  The 
Study  of  Ecclesiology ; '  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch.  '  Concerning  the  Fabric  of  the  Church  and  the  Form 
thereof;'  Mr.  John  P.  Seddon,  on  'Transitional;'  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.  A.,  on  'Architecture,  Thirteenth 
Century;'  Mr.  E.  B.  Ferrey,  on  'Old  St.  Paul's;'  and  Major  Heales,  on  'The  Christian  Altar 
Architecturally  Considered.'  Visits  have  been  paid  to  St.  Bartholomew's,  Smithfield ;  the  Temple 
Church  ;  the  Crj'pt  of  St.  John,  Clerkenwell ;  Lambeth  Palace  and  Chapel ;  St.  Alban's  Abbey  ; 
and  the  Abbey  Church  of  Waltham,  under  the  guidance  of  Messrs.  G.  H.  Birch,  Seddon,  St.  Aubyn, 
G.  Gilbert  Scott,  and  W.  De  Gray  Birch.  To  these  gentlemen,  and  to  others,  the  interest  and 
success,  if  not  the  actual  existence,  of  the  Society  are  due  ;  and  we  beg  once  more  to  offer  them  our 
most  cordial  thanks,  especially  to  those  who  have  assisted  the  Council  by  their  frequent  presence  and 
advice.  We  would  particularly  acknowledge  the  kindness  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted,  not  only  for  the  title  of  our  Society,  but  for  much  personal  help  and 
encouragement,  for  the  use  of  this  house  for  our  meetings,  and  for  welcoming  us  to-day  to  the 
Cathedral  for  worship. 

"  Full  reports  of  the  Society's  proceedings  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  Building 
News  and  other  papers.  Three  of  the  lectures  mentioned  above  are  in  the  printer's  hands,  and 
will  shortly  be  issued  to  members. 

"A  successful  Conversazione  was  held  in  the  Chapter  House  on  November  12th,  when,  by  the 
kindness  of  many  friends,  an  interesting  Exhibition  of  Ecclesiastical  Art  was  on  view. 

"The  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  is  presented  herewith,  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
balance  is  in  our  favour  ;  but  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  financial  position  of  the  Society  is 
not  altogether  satisfactory.  A  large  part  of  last  year's  income  was  derived  from  entrance  fees  and 
the  subscriptions  of  life  members,  which  will  probably  never  again  reach  a  like  amount.  On  the 
other  hand,  certain  preliminary  expenses  were  incurred  in  setting  the  .Society  on  foot,  which  will 
not  be  needed  in  future.  But  the  amount  of  these  is  not  large,  and  if  the  Transactions  of  the 
Society  are  to  be  printed  yearly,  and  circulated  free  of  cost,  some  further  provision  must  be  made 
to  meet  the  expense  of  printing.  The  Council  do  not  think  that  a  call  upon  members  is  an 
entirely  satisfactory  method  of  raising  funds,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  propose  that  the  amount  of 
the  annual  subscription  should  be  raised ;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  numbers  of  the  Society 
have  almost,  if  not  quite,  reached  their  practicable  limit,  they  see  no  alternative  but  to  suggest  the 
adoption  of  one  or  other  of  these  courses. 

"  Papers  have  been  promised  by  Dr.  Stainer,  Dr.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose, 
Mr.Dollman,  Mr.  Edward  Walford,  Mr.  Birch,  and  Mr.  Seddon.  The  syllabus  for  the  coming 
session  is  in  preparation,  and  will  shortly  be  issued  to  members.  In  the  summer  it  is  proposed 
to  take  up  the  series  of  studies  in  English  architecture  at  the  point  where  they  ceased  last  year ; 
and  to  resume  the  Saturday  afternoon  visits  in  illustration  of  the  lectures. 

"  The  Council  would_  express  their  earnest  hope  that  members  will  make  a  point  of  attending 
the  Society's  meetings,  joining  in  the  visits,  and  generally  continuing  that  active  individual 
interest  in  its  proceedings  which  alone  can  ensure  to  the  Society  a  future  success  proportionate  to 
its  hopeful  commencement  in  the  past  year. 

"  (Signed)  H.  C.  SHUTTLE"VVrOETH, 
C/iaii-man. 
"E.  HOWAED  WALL, 
"January,  1880."  Hwn.  Secretary.-' 


PROCEEDINGS.  IX 

THE  TREASUEEE'3  CASH  ACCOUNT,  ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Receipts. 

Payments. 

Dec.  31,  1S79. 

£ 

s.   d. 

Dec.  31,  1879.                                                      £ 

s. 

d. 

By  Entrance  Fees  and  Subscriptions, 
viz. : — 

Life  Members           ...XIO  12     6 
Entrance  Fees          ...    24     7     6 
Annual  Subscriptions   25     6     6 
„  Collection  at  Conversa- 
zione, Nov.  12th,  1879     1   10     0 

16     6 

By  Preliminary   Expenses, 
Advertising,    Printing, 
and  Stationery           ...  £10  18   11 
„    Stamps  and    Postcards     12  14     2 
„    Fees    to    Vergers     and 

Attendants      2     6     3 

,,    Expenses  of  Conversa- 
zione            7  13     4 

.S3 

By  balance,  being  cash  in  hand          ...     28 

12 
3 

8 
10 

£61 

16     6 

£61 

16 

6 

Dec.  31.     To  Balance         ...£28     3 

10 

We  ham  examined  the  above  Account,  and  having  compared  it  with   the  vouchers,  hereby 
certify  the  same  to  be  correct. 

W.  H.  WHITE,    1    .     ,., 
F.  J.  BECKLEY,  J  ■*"<"""■'■ 

H.  C.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  Chainnan. 
ALFRED  HEALES,  Treasurer. 
R.  HOWARD  WALL,  Secretary. 


There  are  liabilities  for  Printing  Proceedings,  &c.,  amounting  to  about  £25. 
28M  January,  1880. 

The  Report  and  the  Financial  Statement  were  adopted. 

The  Council  and  Officers  were  re-elected,  with  the  following  alterations : — Mr.  J.  T.  Commina 
and  Mr.  T.  B.  Bumpus  retired  from  the  Council,  and  Mr.  J.  Grimshire  and  Mr.  F.  J.  Beckley  were 
elected.     Mr.  W.  H.  White  was  elected  Assistant  Honorary  Secretary. 

Rule  III.  was  altered  :  the  annual  subscription  being  raised  from  2s.  6d.  to  Ss. 


XIV.— THURSDAY,  MARCH  18,  1880. 

Chairman:    Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 

Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  M.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on   "  Christian  Iconography,"  which  is  printed 
at  page  9. 


XV.— TUESDAY,  APRIL  6,  1880. 
Chairman  :   Rev.  H.  0.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  F.R.LB.A.,  gave  a  lecture,  entitled  "  Gems  of  Architecture,"  illustrated  by 
dissolving  views,  which  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Gough. 

The  illustrations  included  views  of  temples  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  India ;  cathedrals  of  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany  ;  town  halls  of  Belgium  ;  and  English  cathedrals  and  abbeys. 


XVL— SATURDAY,  APRIL  10,  1880. 

Visit  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral. 

The  members  assembled  in  the  S.W.  chapel  at  2  p.m.,  and  were  received  by  Mr.  F.  C. 
Penrose,  M.A.,  the  Cathedral  Surveyor,  who,  after  exhibiting  a  series  of  plans  of  the  old  and  new 
cathedrals,  conducted  the  party  outside,  showing  the  discoveries  made  in  the  past  two  years, 
during  the  formation  of  a  public  garden,  including  the  remains  of  the  fourteenth  century  cloisters 
and  the  foundations  of  buttresses  of  the  chapter-house,  which  stood  in  the  centre.  Thence  the 
members  went  to  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard,  to  examine  the  spot  where  a  small  portion  of 
the  foundations  of  the  once  famous  Paul's  Cross  had  been  found  three  feet  below  the  surface.  The  site 
is  considerably  nearer  the  old  and  present  cathedral  than  the  seventeenth  century  plan  in  All  Soul's 
College,  Oxford,  indicates.  What  have  been  found  are  the  foundations  of  an  octagonal  platform,  on 
which  the  wooden  external  pulpit  was  raised.  This  platform  was  bounded  by  a  stone  wall,  and  was 
carried  by  brick  arches   abutting  against  the   inner  face  of   the  wall,  of  which   arches  the   first 
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springing  courses  remain,  dating,  probably,  from  about  1 470.  Having  returned  to  the  cathedral, 
the  members  passed  through  the  elaborate  wrought-iron  gates  near  the  east  end,  and  walked  down 
the  choir,  Mr.  Penrose  directing  attention  to  the  dehcate  carving  of  cherubs,  foliage,  fruit,  and 
flowers  upon  the  stalls,  the  work  of  Grinling  Gibbons  and  his  assistants  ;  it  was,  he  remarked, 
among  the  finest  work  of  the  period.  He  pointed  out  that  the  organ-case  was  practically 
the  case  designed  by  Wren,  but  had  been  remodelled  to  suit  its  new  position  ;  the  visible 
gilt  pipes  were  those  built  by  Bernard  Schmydt  at  the  time,  but  the  internal  pipes  had 
been  renewed  of  late  years  by  Willis.  The  western  stalls  were  rearranged  about  ten  years 
since,  and  made  to  face,  like  the  others,  north  and  south.  Proceeding  westwards,  Mr.  Penrose 
said  the  most  eflfective  view  of  the  dome  was  obtained  from  the  first  bay  of  the  nave  aisles, 
where  the  upper  portion  was  cut  off,  and  the  total  height  left  indefinite.  After  inspecting 
the  Welhngton  monument  in  the  south  chapel,  the  members  visited  the  north  or  morning 
chapel,  which  is  still  in  the  state  in  which  it  was  left  by  Wren.  While  in  the  nave,  Mr. 
Penrose  remarked  upon  the  singular  purity  of  the  type  of  Roman  style  used  by  Wren  in  this 
building,  and  added  that  it  compares  very  favourably  with  contemporary  Renaissance  works 
executed  in  France  and  Germany,  for  the  Continental  examples  are  overloaded  with  ornament,  and 
all  the  details  are  too  highly  elaborated.  On  the  Geometrical  Staircase  the  mathematical  problems 
successfully  solved  in  its  construction  and  the  beauty  of  the  effect  were  descanted  upon,  and  the 
visitors  next  looked  into  the  library,  and  ascending  the  circular  wooden  staircase,  ranged  themselves 
round  the  whispering  gallery,  while  Mr.  Penrose  successfully  illustrated  its  properties  by  giving, 
in  a  low  but  perfectly  audible  tone,  the  principal  dimensions  of  the  building  and  the  history  of 
Thornhill's  paintings  in  the  dome,  retouched  by  Parris  in  1856-7.  Rising  a  stage  higher,  the  party 
passed  on  to  the  external  platform  between  the  pillars  at  the  base  of  the  drum.  Mr.  Penrose  gave 
further  explanations  at  this  stage,  and  referred  especially  to  the  excellent  proportions  and  outlines 
of  the  western  towers,  here  seen  to  great  advantage.  One  of  the  architects  in  the  party  drew 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  by  looking  over  the  stone  coping,  it  could  be  seen  that  the  whole  of  the 
upper  portion  of  the  external  fagades  of  the  cathedral  are  mere  blank  walls,  the  roofs  being  sunk 
many  feet  below,  and  inquired  whether  this  was  a  legitimate  mode  of  giving  mass  and  effect  to  a 
building.  Mr.  Penrose's  opinion  on  this  point  is  that  it  may  be  conceded  that  it  is  not  a  legitimate 
mode,  but  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  it,  but  those  who  imposed  upon  him 
the  task  of  combining  an  interior  based  on  Gothic  models  with  a  classical  exterior.  His  own 
approved  design  of  the  Greek  cross  is  free  from  this  incongruity.  The  general  effect  of  the  exterior 
of  the  building,  however,  is  of  unrivalled  magnificence.  Inside  the  base  of  the  dome,  Mr.  Penrose 
pointed  out  the  great  brick  cone  which,  rising  the  whole  height,  supports  both  the  internal  and 
external  cupolas,  and  described  the  system  of  concrete  doors  and  encasements  by  which  he  had 
endeavoured  to  protect  all  the  timber-work  from  the  risk  of  fire.  A  visit  was  subsequently  paid  to 
the  crypt. 

XVn.— THURSDAY,  XPEJL  22,  1880. 
Chairman :   Rev.   H.    C.    Shuttleworth,   M.A. 

Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  F.R.I.B.A.,  gave  a  second  lecture  on  *'  Gems  of  Architecture,"  illustrated 
by  dissolving  views. 

XVm.— THURSDAY,  APRH.  29,  1880. 
Chairman  :    Philip  Boyd,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  read  a  paper  on  "  Teraphim,"  which  is  printed  at  page  17. 


XIX.— SATURDAY,  MAY  1,  1880. 
Visit  to  St.  Mary  Overie.' 


Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman,  F.R.I.B.A.,  who  has  for  many  years  made  a  special  study  of  the  church, 
acted  as  conductor  to  the  very  numerous  party,  and  showed  in  the  retrochoir  (or  Lady  chapel,  as 
it  is  popularly  called)  a  seiies  of  elevations  and  sections  of  an  ideal  restoration  of  the  priory  church  as 
it  existed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  founded  on  numerous  engravings,  from  the  date  of  Hollar  to  the 
present  time,  and  on  the  portions  of  the  original  fabric  which  still  remain.  The  mediaeval  church 
still  left  consists  of  transepts  each  of  three  bays,  a  choir  of  five  bays  with  aisles,  and  a  retrochoir 
divided  by  two  clustered  piers  into  four  aisles  of  thirteenth  century  character.  To  this  is  annexed,  on 
a  higher  level,  and  quite  shut  off  by  a  glazed  screen,  a  modern  nave,  erected  in  the  worst  period  of 
"  early  revived  Gothic,"  with  plaster  vault  carried  on  wiry  iron  columns,  and  a  plain  wooden  gallery 

'  A  useful  little  guide-book  to  this  church  is  that  issued  by  the  Eev.  "W.  Benson,  which  can  be  obtained 
at  Drewett's,  High-street,  Borough,  price  Gd.— Mr.  DuUman  has  now  in  the  press  an  elaborate  work  on  the 
history  and  architecture  of  this  church.  It  will  contain  upwards  of  fifty  plates,  and  will  be  published  by 
subscription  in  January  (1881). 
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on  three  sides,  supported  on  iron  trusses  painted  dark  green.  An  organ-case  hides  the  impoverished 
lancets  at  the  west  end,  while  carvings,  imitative  of  those  at  Salisbury  Cathedral,  are  reproduced  in 
papier  mache  in  the  easternmost  bay  of  the  galleries  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  high  box 
pews  and  the  lime-washed  walls  complete  an  instructive  contrast  to  the  genuine  Gothic  of  the 
original  portions  of  the  building,  wherein  the  charm  of  fine  proportions  and  beautiful,  if  simple, 
details  has  not  been  obliterated  by  neglect  and  injudicious  restoration.  Very  few  traces  of  the  old 
nave  remain,  and  all  the  eastern  part  is  subsequent  to  the  rebuilding  by  Peter  de  Eapibus,  Bishop 
of  Winchester,  in  1212.  The  exterior  of  the  choir  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  the  late  Mr. 
George  Gwilt,  F.S.A.,  by  whom  the  church  was  conscientiously  restored  between  fifty  and  sixty 
years  ago.  The  work  seems  to  have  progressed  from  west  to  east,  and  from  north  to  south,  for  the 
old  nave  (unroofed  by  the  parishioners  so  lately  as  1831,  and  demolished  in  1839.)  was  of  plainer 
and  ruder  work  than  is  the  remaining  part  of  the  church.  At  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  of 
the  choir,  the  junction  of  the  thirteenth  century  work  with  that  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  the 
north  transept  is  very  apparent,  and  this  is  also  observable  in  the  tower,  where  the  two  arches  on  the 
west  and  east  sides  are  of  thirteenth  century  date,  while  the  arches  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
belong  to  the  succeeding  century.  The  north  transept  was  restored  by  Mr.  E.  Wallace  forty  years  ago, 
externally  in  Bath  stone,  and  internally  in  Eoman  cement ;  but  the  stone  is  disintegrating  from 
exposure,  and  the  cement  is  everywhere  cracked  and  beginning  to  peel,  and  the  influence  of  damp 
and  premature  decay  is  noticeable  throughout.  Mr.  Dollman  remarked  that  upwards  of  £60,000 
had  been  expended  on  the  church  during  the  present  century,  a  sufficient  sum,  had  the  entire  work 
been  carried  out  in  sections,  to  have  satisfactorily  repaired  the  whole  fabric.  In  the  choir,  the 
massive  c3'lindrioal  piers  with  engaged  shafts  and  richly-moulded  arches,  the  triforium  arcading, 
the  lofty  lancets  of  the  clerestory,  and  the  quadripartite  vaulting  well  repay  study.  Here  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  difference  between  the  north  and  south  arcades  ;  the  dog-tooth  ornament  has 
been  omitted  on  the  south  from  the  clerestory  mouldings,  probably  with  a  view  of  diminishing  the 
cost,  and  the  shafts  are  corbelled  out  instead  of  being  carried  down ;  while  the  general,  although 
slight  irregularity  of  spacing  or  setting  out  of  details  is  very  remarkable.  At  the  east  end  of  the 
choir  is  the  elaborate  fifteenth  century  reredos,  closely  resembling  those  at  Winchester  and  St.  Alban's 
Cathedrals,  Christ  Church,  Hants,  and  All  Soul's  College,  Oxford.  This  was  discovered  by  Gwilt 
concealed  behind  a  reredos  of  Wren's,  and  was  further  restored  by  Wallace.  In  the  retrochoir 
Mr.  Gwilt  has  left  a  careful  copy  of  the  other  windows  of  the  east  wall  in  the  bay  which  was  built 
up  when  the  so-called  "  Bishop's  Chapel "  was  removed  in  1830,  the  approaches  to  the  new  London 
Bridge  being  then  in  progress  of  formation.  The  second  triplet  from  the  north  in  this  wall  has 
just  been  filled  with  stained  glass,  representing  St.  John  the  Baptist  as  the  Forerunner,  our  blessed 
Lord's  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  and  St.  Paul  at  Athens,  in  memory  of  the  Eev.  William  Curling,  for 
fortj'-five  years  Chaplain  of  the  parish. 

Mr.  Dollman  subsequently  read  some  notes  in  which  he  traced  the  history  of  the  priory  from 
its  second  foundation  in  1106  to  1.540  (when  the  church  was  made  parochial),  and  the  long  series 
of  demolitions  and  desecrations,  with  partial  rebuildings,  which  have  subsequently  marked  the 
history  of  the  building.  An  earnest  hope  was  expressed  by  the  lecturer  that  the  present  nave  may 
be  removed  to  give  place  to  a  reproduction  of  the  ancient  nave,  so  as  to  harmonize  with  the 
mutilated,  but  still  exquisitely  beautiful,  eastern  portion  of  the  church. 


XX.— TUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1880. 
Chairman  :   J.  Grimshire,  Esq. 


A  paper  on  the  "  Decorated  Period,"  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Carpenter,  F.E.I.B. A.,  was  in  his  absence 
read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch.     It  will  be  found  at  page  21. 


XXL— SATUEDAY,  MAY  22,  1880. 

■Visit  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda  and  to  Austin  Friars. 

At  St.  Etheldreda's,  Holborn,  Mr.  John  Young,  junr.,  K.S.G.,  read  the  following  paper  : — 
"  The  chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda,  in  Holborn,  is  the  solitary  remnant  of  the  once  splendid  London 
palace  of  the  Bishops  of  Ely.  It  appears  to  have  been  erected  by  Bishop  de  Luda  (or  Louth),  who 
held  the  See  from  1290  to  1298,  and  is  consequently  about  coeval  with  the  exquisite  monument  to 
that  bishop  in  Ely  Cathedral— a  work  clearly  by  the  same  hand  as  the  tombs  of  Edmund,  Earl 
of  Lancaster,  and  Aveline  his  wife,  at  Westminster,  and  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  at  Canterbury, 
four  works  of  art  which  may  challenge  Christendom  for  any  to  surpass  them ;  and  this  chapel 
bears^  so  much  resemblance  to  them  in  some  of  its  details  as  to  suggest  a  like  authorship.  It  may 
be  said  to  be  a  worthy  contemporary  of  the  sanctuary  and  earlier  eastern  chapels  at  St.  Alban's,  of 
the  abbey  churches  at  Newstead,  Tintern,  and  of  many  other  of  the  noblest  productions  of  the 
most  refined  and  complete  variety  of  media5val  architecture.  It  has  been  immortalized  by 
Shakespeare  in  '  Eiohard  III.,'  and  by  Pugin  in  his  '  Contrasts,'  and  thus  stands  high,  both  as  an 
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historical  monument  and  as  a  work  of  art.  These  claims,  however,  were  unavailing  to  save  it  from 
the  inexorable  hammer,  not  used  to  '  break  down  the  carved  work  thereof,'  but  stOl,  at  all  risks, 
to  knock  it  down  to  the  highest  bidder.  It  was  purchased  by  the  Fathers  of  the  Order  of  Charity 
(Eosininians)  in  1874.  The  chapel  is  dedicated  to  St.  Etheldreda,  a  daughter  of  a  King  of  the 
East  Ancrles,  who  was  canonized  for  her  virtues,  and  who  founded  the  great  religious  house  at  Ely. 
The  episcopal  buildings,  with  the  exception  of  the  chapel,  were  demolished  about  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  in  their  place  the  present  houses,  in  the  sombre  brick  style  of  that  period, 
were  erected,  forming  Ely-place.  The  chapel  itself  was  saved,  but  suffered  from  the  characteristic 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  age.  It  was  long  known  as  Ely  Chapel,  and  was  used  as  a  place  of 
worship  for  a  Welsh  congregation.  At  that  time  the  grand  east  and  west  windows  were  blocked 
up,  and  the  beautiful  tracery  all  but  destroyed.  The  fabric  was  choked  with  dirt  and  whitewash, 
filled  with  unsightly  pews  and  most  objectionable  galleries. 

"The  chapel  is  a  small  parallelogram,  about  80ft.  long  by  30ft.  wide,  and  50ft.  from  the  floor 
to  the  apex  of  roof,  and  below  it  is  a  corresponding  crypt  or  undercroft.  The  walls  are  divided  into 
seven  bays  by  a  beautiful  and  delicate  arcading,  the  five  wide  bays  having  windows  of  Decorated 
tracery,  which  have  recently  been  restored  from  the  single  example  that  remained  at  the  eastern 
end.  Not  long  ago,  indeed,  the  window  openings  were  filled  with  sash-frames,  and  a  portion  of 
the  tracery  was  found  in  the  brick  wall  of  an  adjoining  house.  We  now  see  this  unique  chapel  as 
it  appeared  probably  in  its  primitive  condition.  Tlie  whole  of  the  wall  gablets  between  the  windows 
have  been  restored  where  defective,  and  altogether,  with  the  window  tracery,  produce  an  effective 
arcading  on  each  side.  The  gablets  are  acutely  pointed,  and  rise  to  the  height  of  the  adjoining 
window  arches.  Their  heads  are  fiUed  with  light  tracery,  consisting  of  trefoiled  cusping,  and  are 
enriched  by  crockets  and  finials.  The  carved  stone  corbels  in  the  spaces  are  to  have  statues,  as 
originally  intended.  The  windows  are  of  two  lights,  each  having  a  cusped  head  with  a  trefoil 
above,  while  a  cusped  sesfoil  occupies  the  apex  of  the  window.  The  jamb  and  mullion  shafts  have 
delicately  carved  foliage  capitals,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  stonework  has  been  executed,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  is  everything  the  most  conservative  restorer  could  desire,  the  section  of  the  mouldings 
and  tracery  having  been  carefully  taken  from  the  remaining  fragments  of  the  original  work. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Doherty,  the  master  mason,  who  inherits  the  traditions  of  the  school 
of  the  elder  Pugin. 

"The  side  windows  have  been  fiUed  with  plain  toned  glass,  with  the  exception  of  the  south-east 
one,  in  which  stained  glass  of  a  geometrical  character  has  been  inserted.  Two  bays  at  the  west-end 
have  merely  the  blank  cusped  tracery  to  relieve  the  wall  surfaces.  Turning  to  the  two  noble 
windows  at  the  east  and  west  ends,  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  their  restoration.  The  great 
eastern  window  has  been  filled  with  stained  glass  at  the  cost  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk.  Figure 
subjects  occupy  the  five  main  lights,  while  the  larger  circles  in  the  head  have  been  also  filled 
with  figures.  The  colouring  is  bright,  of  considerable  depth  of  tone,  and  gives  value  to  a  window 
of  geometrical  design,  unsurpassed,  if  it  is  equalled,  in  this  country.  The  new  altar  is  of  stone,  and 
has  been  designed  with  discrimination  from  old  models.  It  consists  of  a  plain  bevelled  slab 
resting  upon  side  piers  of  octagonal  form,  having  angle  shafts  which  stand  on  a  moulded  base. 
The  caps  are  characteristic  of  the  style,  simply  moulded.  Upon  the  altar  stands  an  alabaster 
throne  and  tabernacle,  adorned  with  pinnacles  and  gablets. 

"  The  roof  of  oak  has  been  exposed  to  the  framed  rafters,  and  is  of  plain  barrel  polygonal  shape 
with  moulded  tie  beams,  king-posts,  and  braces.  Its  brown  massive  timbers  form  an  agreeable 
contrast  to  the  Caen  stone  ashlared  walls.  The  seats  are  open  with  square  bench  ends,  and  a  new 
organ  stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel. 

"  One  of  the  most  interesting  relics  of  the  older  chapel  is  the  Saxon  font  found  in  the  crypt, 
covered  with  a  mass  of  concrete,  and  forming  the  base  of  one  of  the  posts.  It  is  of  Purbeck 
marble,  and  consists  of  a  plain  circular  bowl  with  four  rib-like  projections  on  the  outside.  It  now 
stands  on  a  circular  stone  base,  and  is  used  as  a  stoup  for  holy  water. 

''  There  are  few  examples  of  Early  English  doorways  which  surpass  the  main  south  entrance 
to  this  chapel.  The  three  jamb  shafts  have  been  carefully  restored,  and  the  mouldings  look 
as  sharp  as  when  first  cut.  The  stone  u.^ei  for  the  shafts  and  tracery  is  Stoke  ground  from 
Chippenham,  a  very  hard  limestone.  The  material  of  the  walls  is  Kentish  rag.  On  the 
outside,  the  octagonal  turrets  which  flanked  the  east  and  west  fronts  have  not  been  restored, 
though  the  bases  exist.  When  funds  permit  they  will  be  carried  up,  and  be  crowned  with  the 
conical  cappings  similar  to  those  which  once  existed. 

"  Every  care  has  been  taken  to  execute  the  works  with  a  conscientious  regard  to  the  old 
structure,  in  a  spirit  of  the  most  severe  conservative  restoration.  AU  concerned  have  manifested 
such  a  desire  ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  result  achieved  will  receive  the  sympathy  of 
Ecclesiologists,  whether  in  communion  with  Rome,  or  English  churchmen.  It  is  a  great  pleasure 
to  myself  personally,  as  joint  architect  with  my  friend  Mr.  Bernard  Whelan,  to  welcome  here  this 
day  the  members  of  the  Jjt.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society." 
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The  members  then  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  the  Austin  Friars,'  where  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch, 
M.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper,  in  which  he  touched  on  the  contrast  between  this  church  and  that  of 
St.  Etheldreda  just  visited,  and  on  the  appropriateness  which  marked  both.  In  one  case  there 
is  a  small  building  without  aisles,  yet  of  stately  proportions,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  private 
household  and  retinue  of  a  prelate  ;  and  in  the  other  case  a  magnificent  church,  which,  belonging 
as  it  did  to  a  preaching  order,  was  built  to  accommodate  large  masses  of  people.  Lightness 
and  grace  specially  distinguish  this  magnificent  nave,  which  justly  bears  comparison  with  those 
of  man}'  of  our  cathedrals.  The  church  itself,  and  notablj'  its  piers,  belong  to  the  Perpendicular 
style,  but  in  arrangement  and  general  form  it  preserves  the  Decorated  character  of  an  earlier 
church  on  the  same  site  :  and  the  windows,  it  would  be  seen,  were  removed  from  the  preceding 
building,  being  of  a  very  rich,  though  late,  Decorated  type.  London  is,  indeed,  fortunate  in  still 
possessing  so  noble  a  portion  of  a  preaching  friars'  church,  preserved  alike  from  the  Great  Fire  of 
1666,  and  from  the  even  more  destructive  force  of  private  interest.  In  1253,  two  years  after  the 
arrival  of  the  Augustinian  Order  in  England,  this  house  was  founded,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter,  in 
Broad-street,  by  Humphrey  de  Bohun.  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Esses  ;  and  another  Humphrey  de 
Bohun,  his  descendant,  rebuUt  the  church  exactly  a  century  afterwards.  The  first  Humphrey 
was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  The  Good  '' ;  he  was  godfather  to  Edward  I.,  and  was  a  great 
supporter  of  the  Charter  of  Liberties.  The  arcade  on  each  side  was  rebuUt  probably  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  has  broad  and  shallow  mouldings  which  are  continuous,  being  the 
same  upon  the  arcade  as  upon  the  shafts.  The  window  tracery,  of  the  transition  period  from 
Decorated  to  Perpendicular,  is  of  beautiful  flowing  character,  and  every  light  is  cusped  in  cinquefoUs. 
For  several  centuries  this  house  continued  to  flourish  :  large  donations  of  money  and  land  were 
made  to  it ;  and  many  of  those  interred  within  its  walls  represented  the  principal  famihes  of 
England.  It  contained  a  monument  to  Edmund,  brother  of  Richard  II.,  and  others  to  Arundels, 
De  Bohuns,  Court-enays,  Staflfords,  Cliffords,  Fitzwarrens,  Daubenys,  and  De  Veres.  The  church 
consisted  of  a  choir,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  chapels  of  St.  John  and  St.  Thomas,  transepts, 
and  the  present  nave,  with  its  two  aisles :  and  its  chief  external  glory  seems  to  have  been  the  "  fine 
spired  steeple."  described  in  eulogistic  terms  by  Stowe.  In  1539  the  revenues  of  the  church, 
returned  at  £57  per  annum,  were  confiscated,  and  the  deed  of  surrender,  dated  November  12, 1539, 
gives  the  name  of  Thomas  Hamond  as  the  Prior,  and  those  of  twelve  of  the  Canons.  A  portion 
of  the  site  was  granted  to  the  Wriothesleys,  Pawietts,  and  Riches,  but  in  1550  Edward  VI. 
granted  to  William  Pawlett,  Lord  St.  John,  afterwards  created  Marquis  of  Winchester,  the  choir, 
transepts,  and  chapels.  The  transepts  were  used  as  barns,  and  the  choir  for  storing  coal ; 
and,  to  fit  the  buildings  for  these  ignoble  uses,  all  the  monuments  and  brasses  were  sold  for 
£100,  and  the  lead  was  stripped  off  the  roofs.  On  the  site  of  the  domestic  buildings 
Winchester  House  was  built,  and  gives  its  name  to  the  adjacent  street.  The  nave  was  granted 
by  Edward  VI.  to  the  Dutch  merchants  resident  in  London,  to  serve  as  their  church,  and  to  be 
known  as  Jesus  Temple.  A  great  disaster  occurred  to  the  church  seventeen  years  ago,  when 
its  roofs  were  totally  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the  walls  so  much  injured,  that  it  was  at  first  doubtful 
whether  it  would  be  possible  to  repair  it ;  but,  to  the  everlasting  honour  of  its  present  possessors, 
it  was  decided  to  do  so.  The  length  of  the  existing  church  is  153  feet,  longer  than  some  of  our 
cathedral  naves ;  the  width  of  the  nave  is  35  feet  8  inches,  and  that  of  the  north  and  south  aisles 
22  feet  3  inches  each,  making  up  a  total  width  between  walls  of  about  83  feet — wider  than  any 
English  cathedral,  except,  perhaps,  Chichester.  It  is  a  good  type  of  a  town  church,  but  open 
to  the  objection  that  there  is  no  clerestory,  and  that,  until  recently,  the  only  Hght  was  derived 
from  side-aisles,  which  were  very  liable  on  such  a  site  to  be  blocked  up.  Two  verv  beautiful 
modern  churches  in  London  have  been  modelled  on  this  tv'pe — St.  George's  Cathedral,  Southwark, 
designed  by  Pugin,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster-square,  designed  by  Richard  Carpenter. 
The  dormers  in  the  present  roof  are  new  features,  introduced  by  the  architect  for  the  restoration, 
Mr.  Lightly,  and  have  gieatly  improved  the  usefulness  and  cheerfulness  of  the  buildino-.  The 
previous  roof  was  a  waggon-roof  with  tie-beams,  of  the  same  date  as  the  arcades.  The  walls  lean 
outwards  considerably.     The  fittings  are  of  the  plainest  and  most  substantial  description. 


XXEL— THURSDAY,  MAY  27,  1880. 

Chairman  :    J.  Grimshire,  Esq. 

Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  F.R.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  The  Architecture  of  the  Perpendicular 
Period,"  which  is  printed  at  page  31. 


XSm.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  5,  1880. 

Visit  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

The    Members  were  received  at  the  chapter-house  at  5.30  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  who  gave  a  short  account  of  the  foundation  and  progress  of  the  Abbey.     Mr.  J.  T. 

'  A  very  interesting  account  of  this  church  by   the  late  Rev.  T.  Hugo  will  be  found  in  Vol.  I.  of  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society. 
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Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  followed  with  an  address  on  the  architectural  foundations  and  difSculties, 
and  of  the  successive  steps  by  which  the  edifice  was  built  up  to  its  present  unrivalled  grandeur  and 
beauty;  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  gave  a  description  of  the  chapter-house  itself,  tracing  its  history,  its 
desecration,  and  defacement  in  post-Reformation  time,  and  the  works  carried  out  by  the  late  Sir 
GUbert  Scott  in  its  restoration,  and  then  alluded  to  the  paintings  on  the  walls,  part  of  which  still 
remain.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  and  Mr.  Birch  then  each  took  charge  of  a  party  of  members  and  con- 
ducted them  round  the  Abbey. 


X5IV.— SATUEDAY,  JUNE  19,  1880. 
Visit  to  Stone  and  Swanscombe. 


At  Stone  Church  the  party  was  received  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Murray,  the  Rector.  Mr.  H.  E. 
Gough  read  a  paper  on  the  church,  which  is  printed  at  page  45.  Mr.  Murray  then  described  the 
condition  of  the  church,  before  its  restoration  was  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  E.A. 

The  members  then  walked  to  Greenhithe,  and  inspected  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  built  in 
1855,  from  a  design  by  Messrs.  G.  VuUiamy  and  J.  Johnstone.  The  rector  is  the  Rev.  J.  Fuller 
EusseU,  B.C.L.,  F.S.A. 

The  party  then  proceeded  to  the  church  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul,  Swanscombe,^  where 
they  were  received  by  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  T.  H.  Candy,  B.D.,  -who  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  building. 

The  church  consists  of  a  western  tower  and  spire,  a  nave  with  aisles  and  north  porch,  and 
a  long  chancel,  the  whole  building  measuring  90  feet  in  length  internally. 

The  lower  part  of  the  tower  appears  to  be  of  Saxon  work,  there  being  on  the  south  side  a 
window  splayed  both  within  and  without,  the  sofBt  turned  in  flat  Roman  bricks,  rather  roughly 
laid.  Manv  Roman  bricks  are  also  built  into  the  tower  walls.  In  the  exterior  of  the  south  wall  of 
the  chancel  there  is  some  herring-bone  work,  which  seems  to  be  of  the  same  period,  and  in  each  wall 
of  the  chancel,  both  within  and  without,  may  be  seen  traces  of  a  window  of  Saxon  or  early  Norman 
character.  The  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  is  very  massive  and  without  buttresses,  is  crowned 
by  a  shingled  spire,  and  dates  from  the  thirteenth  century.  The  tower  opens  into  the  nave  by  a 
fine  arch,  chamfered,  but  without  imposts ;  and  the  nave  arcade,  of  three  bays  of  equilateral  arches 
resting  on  circular  columns,  is  also  very  good  both  Ln  proportion  and  detail.  The  soffits  of  the 
arches  are  flat,  with  a  bold  bead  along  the  edges.  Transitional  work  of  about  1136.  Above  the 
arcade,  but  between  the  arches,  are  small  clerestory  windows  of  one  Hght,  pointed,  but  without 
iambs,  and  very  acutely  splayed  downwards,  of  thirteenth  century  work.  The  walls  of  the  north 
and  south  aisles  date  from  circa  1300,  but  all  the  windows,  as  well  as  the  parapet  and  buttresses, 
of  the  north  aisle  are  of  Perpendicular  date.  The  windows  in  the  south  aisle  are  Decorated,  with 
the  exception  of  that  at  the  west  end,  which  is  a  lancet,  and  one  high  up  in  the  south  wall,  which 
is  Perpendicular.  The  south  doorway,  now  blocked  up,  is  a  counterpart  of  that  on  the  north.  At 
the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  small  Decorated  window,  under  which  once  stood  the  shrine  of 
St.  Hilderferth,^  who  was  held  in  considerable  local  repute  for  the  cure  of  cases  of  insanity. 

The  screen,  which  now  fills  the  space  underneath  the  tower  arch,  probably  once  stood  under 
the  chancel  arch,  as  the  stonework  appears  to  have  been  cut  to  receive  it.  Mr.  Boss  (Archwoloz/ia 
Canliana  XI.,  p.  xxxix),  gives  its  date  as  1260.  It  is  difiicult  to  reconcile  the  tracery  (cusped 
ogees)  with  such  early  work,  but  possibly  the  lower  portion,  including  the  moulded  banded  shafts, 
may  be  of  that  date,  and  the  upper  portion  may  have  been  altered  ;  for  in  the  south  aisle  one  bay 
west  of  the  chancel  is  a  staircase  and  doorway  of  Perpendicular  work,  and  from  this  fact,  and  from 
finding  the  stonework  of  the  caps  and  bases  of  the  first  column  from  the  east  on  each  side  cut  away, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  when  the  Perpendicular  work  was  carried  out,  the  screen  was  removed 
from  the  chancel  arch  and  lengthened  so  as  to  cross  the  nave  and  aisles  at  this  point.  The  tracery 
of  the  original  portion  of  the  screen  may  not  improbably  have  been  altered  either  then  or  at  some 
previous  date.  The  north  doorway  is  a  fine  Early  English  one,  but  the  present  porch  is  modem, 
replacing  a  dilapidated  one  of  very  late  date.  The  stonework  of  the  old  windows  has,  however,  been 
reset  in  this  porch.  The  side  walls  of  the  chancel  arch  appear  to  be  part  of  the  original  church, 
and  during  the  restoration  two  niches  were  discovered,  one  on  each  side,  which  probably  once 
contained  altars  to  Our  Lady  and  SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Unfortunately,  it  was  found  necessarj' 
for  the  security  of  the  chancel  arch  to  brick  these  up  again,  but  part  of  the  outline  of  them 
can    be   seen.     They  contained  remains  of  paintings  of  the  fourteenth   and    fifteenth  centuries. 

'  A  full  account  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  this  parish  will  be  found  in  the  "History  of  Swanscorabe," 
by  J.  A.  Sparvol-Bayly,  Esq.,  F.S.A,     (Cadael,  Gravesend,  1875,  price  Is.  Gd.). 

The  present  account  has  been  compiled  from  Mr.  Candy's  paper,  Mr.  Sparvel-Bayly's  book,  and  information 
kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  Jabez  Bignell  and  Mr.  H.  R.  Gough.     A  plan  of  the  church  will  be  found  facing  page  44. 

'  Mr.  Sparvel-Bayly  considers  this  hitherto  unknown  saint  to  be  identical  with  St.  Hildebert,  Bishop  of 
Meaux,  who  died  in  680. 
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The  chancel  was  originally  shorter  than  at  present,  but  during  the  Early  English  period  it  seems 
to  have  been  lengthened,  and  the  present  chancel  arch  built.  The  present  east  window  is  a  restora- 
tion of  the  former  Decorated  one,  which  was  much  dilapidated.  The  jambs  and  part  of  the  tracery 
are  old.  On  the  north  side  two  lancet  windows  remain,  but  on  the  south  side  the  windows  are  large 
Decorated  ones  of  two  lights. 

The  church  contains  a  curious  octagonal  font  of  supposed  Transitional  character,  but  very  much 
mutilated.  On  it  are  the  remalas  of  sculptured  figures,  perhaps  representing  the  Evangelistic  emblems, 
the  whole  having  formerly  been  supported  on  four  shafts  of  Purbeck  marble,  which  have  now  been 
replaced  by  Devonshire.  There  is  also  a  wooden  double  lectern  of  Perpendicular  character,  very 
well  carved,  while  in  the  chancel  floor  are  several  fine  tiles,  two  of  them  bearing  crowned  female 
heads.  No  brasses  exist,  but  several  matrices  may  still  be  seen.  In  the  south  aisle  are  several 
monuments  of  the  Weldon  family,  one  of  them  a  fine  altar  tomb  with  effigies  of  Sir  Ealph  Weldon 
and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  as  well  as  of  his  four  sons  and  six  daughters.  He  died  in  1609.  In  this 
aisle  is  a  fine  Decorated  bracket,  carved  with  foliage,  which  is  at  present  lying  loose  ;  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  north  door  is  a  plain  stoup  for  holy  water.  In  the  chancel  there  is  a  piscina  on  the 
south  side,  as  well  as  plain  sedilia  formed  by  a  low  window-sill.  The  altar  slab,  of  Purbeck  marble, 
and  with  the  usual  five  crosses,  seems  to  have  been  stolen  during  the  restoration.' 

The  church  was  well  restored  in  1873-4,  principally  at  the  cost  of  Professor  Erasmus  Wilson, 
and  under  the  superintendence  of  Jabez  Bignell,  Esq.,  Architect.  It  was  re-opened  by  the  Bishop 
of  Eochester  on  the  31st  October,  1874. 

On  leaving  the  church  many  of  the  members  visited  a  Celtic  camp  in  Swanscombe  Wood, 
under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Lory  Marsh  ;  after  which  they  walked  to  Springhead,  where  refresh- 
ments were  provided. 


XXV.— SATUEDAY,  JULY  3. 

Visit    to    Canterbury. 

The  party  left  Victoria  station  at  10.10  a.m.,  and  on  reaching  Canterbury  they  proceeded  to 
the  Cathedral,  when  they  were  received  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Thomas  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Austin, 
Cathedral  Surveyor,   who  conducted   them  round  the  cathedral,   and  the  remains  of  the  monastic 

1  The  church  also  contains  a  monument  of  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  Clerk  of  the  Kitchen  to  Elizabeth  and  James  I., 
who  has  left  an  amusing  and  valuable,  if  exaggerated,  description  of  the  latter  monarch  and  his  household  in 
The  Court  and  Character  of  Kiiic;  James ;  and  wlio  himself  sat  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  for  many  points  in  tlm 
character  of  Sir  Mungo  Malagrowther  in  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel, 

The  following  account  of  the  church  is  extracted  from  the  "Gentleman's  Magazine"  for  May,  1803  : — 
"  The  church  has  a  square  tower  of  flints  and  coin  stones,  supporting  at  about  thirty  five  feet  an  octagon 
"  spire  of  considerable  height;  this  shingled  spire  was  strucli  with  lightning  on  Whitsun-Tuesday  last  in  the 
*'  evening.  The  lightning  passed  from  the  steeple  down  into  the  church,  and  injured  tho  monument  of  Dame 
"  Eleanor  Weldon,  wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Weldon,  in  the  south  aisle.  It  left  a  sulphureous  stench,  but  no  fire  was 
'*  discovered.  The  church  consists  of  a  nave,  two  aisles,  and  a  chancel.  The  body  is  flat,  and  covered  with  lead  ; 
"  the  chancel  is  roofed  with  tiles.  There  is  an  old  clock  in  the  east  front  of  the  tower.  And  more  care  is  taken 
"  with  the  exterior  of  this  church  than  we  commonly  meet  with  in  country  places.  The  waste  and  rubbish 
"  incidental  to  old  buildings  is  here  cleared  away  from  the  walls  and  corners,  and  a  trench  of  nearly  a  foot  deep  is 
"  made,  lined  and  laiil  with  brick,  by  which  the  walls  are  preserved,  and  the  interior  more  dry  and  wholesome 
"  than  it  otherwise  would  bo.  Many  churchwardens  in  our  island  would  do  well  to  observe  that  a  heap  of  rubbish 
"  suffered  to  accumulate  on  churcli  walls  will  injure  the  building  not  more  than  the  health  of  its  inhabitants. 
"  The  porch  is  on  the  north  side.  The  whole  is  about  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  forty-five  broad,  of  which  the 
*'  chancel  is  thirty-two  by  eighteen.  The  west  end  of  tho  south  aisle  is  divided  off  for  a  vestry  room;  it  has  a 
"  stove  and  iron  chimney  passing  through  the  wall.  At  the  west  end  is  a  neat  oak  gallery,  inscribed  Jolin 
"  Couchman,  John  Bayley,  1771.  The  east  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  partitioned  off  as  a  lumber  room  for  brooms, 
'*  ladders,  &c.,  but  has  more  filth  in  it  than  may  be  permitted.  It  contains  also  a  portable  desk,  on  a  pillar  iiuted 
"  and  curiously  sculptured  with  Gothic  roses,  and  is  made  of  hard  oak.  This  has  once  held  a  more  distinguished 
"  situation,  and  is  even  now  venerably  dignified  enough  to  merit  more  regard. 

"  In  the  nave  of  the  church  are  some  reliques  of  an  old  but  rare  custom  in  the  country,  which  I  must  not 
"  omit ;  namely,  funehrial  garlands,  or  crowns,  which  are  carried  before  the  corpse  of  a  virgin,  and  placed  on  the 
"  coiBn  during  the  holy  service  of  the  church.  They  are  aftewards  hung  on  a  beam  or  otherwise,  as  trophies  of 
"  victory  over  the  lusts  of  the  flesh.  The  '  Antiquarian  Repertory '  has  a  learned  paper  on  their  antiquity, 
"  though,  from  the  inattention  of  the  index  maker,  it  is  hard  to  find  that  it  is  in  vol  iv.  page  239.  This  custom 
"  is  mentioned  by  Captain  Budworth  in  his  lively  tour  in  the  Lakes,  p.  100,  where  they  to  this  day  plant  them  in 
**  churches.     He  says  justly,  *  It  is  an  old  Roman  Catholic  custom,  free  from  its  superstition.' " 

It  may  be  added  that  this  custom  is  mentioned  several  times  by  Shakespeare,  e.y.,  in  Hamlet,  V.,  1.,  255-7; — 
"  Yet  here  she  is  allowed  her  virgin  crants, 
Her  maiden  sti-ewnients,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial." 
and  that  an  account  of  it  is  given  in  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities,  Vol.  II. 

An  engraving,  representing  the  church  from  the  north-east,  is  also  given.  The  east  window  is  partly  blocked 
up,  and  those  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  as  well  as  the  north-east  window  of  tho  north  aisle,  are  shown  square 
headed.     Both  tower  and  spire  are  represented  much  more  slender  than  they  really  are. 

The  "  desk"  mentioned  in  the  preceding  extract  is  doubtless  the  lectern.  It  has  a  circular  sunk  panel  witli 
foliage  on  each  face,  but  the  supporting  pillar,  instead  of  being  "  fluted,"  is  surrounded  by  miniature  buttresses 
with  sets-o8'  of  the  usual  Perpendicular  character. — Ed. 
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buildings.  Leaving  the  precincts  tlirongli  a  postern  in  the  old  city  wall,  the  party  then  proceeded 
to  St.  Augustine's  College  and  inspected  the  remains  of  the  former  monaster}',  as  well  as  the 
college  buildings,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Eev.  E.  E.  Orger,  M.A.,  the  sub-warden,  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  remarks,  stated  that  there  were  three  Roman  foundations  in  Canterbury,  viz.,  one  on 
the  site  of  the  cathedral,  one  at  St.  Martin's,  and  one  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras,  situated  to  the  south 
of  St.  Augustine's,  a  fragment  of  which  still  remains. 

The  church  of  St.  Martin,  the  "  Mother  Church  of  England,"  was  next  visited,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Kev.  Canon  Eoutledge. 


PEOCEEDINGS.  XVII 

XXVI.— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4,  1880. 

Chairman  :  J.  Grimshire,  Esq. 

A  paper  on  "  Old  St.  Paul's,"  written  by  the  Bev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,'  was  read  by  the 
Eev.  0.  N.  Kelly,  M.A.,  the  author  being  too  ill  to  read  it  himself.  The  paper  is  printed  at 
page  177. 


XXVII.— THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  IS,  1880. 
Chairman  :  Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 


Eev.  J.  Baden  Powell,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  English  Liturgical  Colours,"  which  is  printed 
at  page  89.     A  short  discussion  ensued. 


XXVIII.— THURSDAY,  DECEMBER  9,  1880. 


A  conversazione  was  held  at  the  Galleries  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  Suffolk  Street. 
Pall  Mall.     About  320  persons  were  present,  including  many  ladies. 

A  selection  of  music  was  performed,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  James  Barnby  ;  and  Herr  Otto 
Leu  rendered  some  admirable  solos  on  the  violoncello.  Mr.  T.  B.  Buckham,  a  member  of  the 
Society,  kindl}'  gave  his  services  on  the  piano. 

A  collection  of  ancient  and  modern  objects  of  art,  principally  ecclesiastical,  were  exhibited  by 
the  Eev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  Messrs.  Hardman,  and  others. 


XXIX.— THURSDAY,  JANUARY  13,  1881. 
Chairman  :  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 


A  paper  was  read  by  Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg,  F.S.A.,  on  "A  Comparison  of  the  Liturgical 
Colours  iu  certain  Galilean  and  Anglican  uses,  with  those  of  Rome  and  Milan  ;  with  some  remarks 
on  the  development  of  Liturgical  Colours."     This  paper  is  printed  in  an  ampIiSed  form  at  page  95. 

A  short  discussion  followed  ;  and  subsequently,  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  A.  Tylor,  Mr.  W. 
P.  Nevill  and  Mr.  E.  J.  Wells  were  elected  Auditors  of  the  accounts  for  the  year. 


XXX.— SATURDAY,  JANUARY  29,  1881. 
Second  Annual  Meeting. 

Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth  took  the  chair  at  two  p.m. 

The  Annual  Report  was  read,  as  follows  ;  — 

"  The  Second  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Paul's  Eoclesiological  Society  affords  gratifying 
evidence  of  the  interest  which  has  been  awakened  in  the  study  of  '  the  science  of  worship  ; '  and 
also  of  the  steady  progress  and  prosperity  of  the  Society  itself. 

"  During  the  past  year  papers  have  been  read  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon,  illustrated  by  photographic 
views  and  limelight  lantern  under  the  management  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Gough  ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  ;  tlie 
Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew ;  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter ;  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  ;  the  Eev.  J.  B.  Powell,  and 
Dr.  Wickham  Legg.  Visits  have  been  made  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  where  the  Society  had  the 
advantage  of  the  direction  of  the  Surveyor,  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  ;  to  St.  Mary  Overie,  under  the 
guidance  of  Mr.  F.  T.  Dollman  ;  to  the  Chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Holborn  ( Ely  Chapel),  conducted 
by  Mr.  John  Young,  Jun.,  K.S.G.  ;  to  Austin  Friars,  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch;  to  Westminster  Abbey, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Very  Rav.  the  Dean,  who  gave  a  short  address,  after  which  the  party 
were  conducted  over  the  Abbey  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  ;  to  the  parish 
church  of  Stone,  where  Mr.  H.  R.  Gough  read  a  paper,  and  the  Rector,  the  Rev.  Canon  Murray, 
described  the  condition  of  the  church   previous   to   restoration  ;    and  on  the  same  afternoon  to 

'  Mr.  Walcott  shortly  afterwards  died.  At  a  Council  meeting,  held  on  the  13th  November,  it  wa."!  unanimoualy 
resolved  that  the  Secretary  should  write  to  Mrs.  Walcott  expressing  the  sympathy  of  the  members  of  the  Socielv 
in  the  great  loss  which  she  had  sustained.     The  sad  event  is  also  referred  to  in  the  Annual  Report. 
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Swanscombe  Church,  nnder  the  direction  of  the  Eev.  T.  H.  Candy  ;  after  which  Dr.  Lory  Marsh 
guided  some  of  the  members  to  the  interesting  remains  of  a  Celtic  Camp  in  Swanscombe  Wood. 

'■  The  summer  session  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  day's  excursion  to  Canterbury.  At  the 
cathedral,  Canon  Thomas,  and  the  surveyor,  Mr.  H.  G.  Austin,  pointed  out  the  features  of  interest ; 
at  St.  Augustine's  the  vice-warden,  the  Eev.  E.  R.  Orger,  gave  us  the  benefit  of  his  experience  ;  and 
at  St.  Martin's,  Canon  Eoutledge  acted  as  guide. 

"  The  transactions  of  the  Society  have  been  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Beckley,  and  are  now  almost 
completed.  They  will  be  in  the  hands  of  members  in  a  fortnight  at  the  latest ;  it  is  hoped  to 
continue  them  from  year  to  year,  so  that  a  complete  record  of  the  Society's  proceedings  may  be 
preserved. 

''  The  annual  conversazione  was  this  year  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Society  of  British  Artists, 
and  was  very  largely  attended.  Some  interesting  specimens  of  ecclesiastical  art  and  antiquities 
were  exhibited  by  the  Eev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  Messrs.  Hardman,  and  other  friends. 

"  To  all  the  gentlemen  above  named  the  Council  desire  once  more  to  offer  their  earnest  and 
cordial  thanks  for  most  valuable  assistance,  to  which  the  Society  owes  its  continued  prosperity. 
To  others  also  a  similar  acknowledgment  is  due  ;  and  especially  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of 
St.  Paul's,  for  constant  sympathy  and  help. 

"  We  have  to  mention  with  deep  regret  the  death  of  the  Rev.  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  one  of 
our  vice-presidents.  His  paper  on  '  Old  St.  Paul's,'  which  he  sent  us  from  his  death-bed,  was  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  the  past  year  ;  and  in  recording  our  sense  of  the  loss  which  the  Church 
of  England  and  the  cause  of  Ecclesiology  have  sustained,  we  desire  to  express  our  respectful 
sympathy  with  those  whose  loss  is  yet  deeper. 

•'  The  titles  of  the  papers  arranged  for  the  remainder  of  the  present  session  have  already  been 
announced.  The  dates  then  mentioned  as  approximate  may  now  be  regarded  as  definitely  fixed. 
The  syllabus  for  the  summer  is  under  consideration,  and  will  be  submitted  when  complete.  The 
Council  would  suggest  that  it  would  greatly  add  to  the  value  and  attractiveness  of  the  meetings  if 
individual  members  were  to  take  a  more  active  part  in  the  proceedings,  both  by  discussing  the 
subjects  treated  in  the  papers,  and  also  by  exhibiting  sketches,  or  objects  of  ecclesiological  interest. 

"  The  number  of  Members  shows  a  satisfactory  increase ;  at  the  beginning  of  last  year  there 
were  250  Members,  during  the  year  80  have  joined  the  Society  and  30  have  left,  so  that  at  present 
the  number  is  300,  showing  a  net  increase  of  50. 

"  The  Council  cannot  conclude  their  Report  without  a  special  acknowledgment  of  the  services  of 
Mr.  E.  Howard  Wall,  on  his  retirement  from  the  office  of  honorary  secretary,  which  he  has 
discharged  with  such  unfailing  energy  from  the  commencement  of  the  Societ}''s  existence. 

"H.  C.  SHUTTLEWOETH, 

Chairman. 
"  W.  H.  WHITE, 
"  E.  HOWAED  WALL, 

Hon.  Secretaries. 

"THE  TEEASUEEE'S  CASH  ACCOUNT,  ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCDETT. 
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January  2\st,  1881.  NVALTER  P.  NEVILL,  )    .     ,., 

EDWARD  J.  WELLS,   (  ^ «*'<"'*• 


R.  n.  WALL, 
W.  U.  WHITE 


,i 


Hon.  Sees. 


H.  C.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  Chairman. 
ALFRED  HEALES,  Treiiswer. 


"  There  are  liabilities  on  account  of  the  Conversazione  amounting  to  about  £26." 


PEOCEEDINGS.  XES 

The  Report  and  Financial  Statement  were  adopted. 

The  following  alterations  in  the  rules  were  adopted  after  considerable  discussion: — 

Rule  III.  To  add  the  words  "  should  any  member  be  one  full  year  in  arrear,  the  Council  may 
declare  his  membership  to  have  ceased." 

Rule  V.     To  omit  the  word  "  ten,"  and  substitute  "  twelve." 

Rule  VIIL     To  omit  the  words  "  of  the  Council  "  after  the  word  ''  Member." 
It  was  also  proposed  that  Rule  IV.  should  be  omitted;   but  the  proposal  was  not  carried. 
The  Officers  and  Council  of  the  Society  were  re-elected  with  the  following  alterations  : — 

Mr.  R.  H.  Wall  retired  from  the  Honorary  Secretaryship ;  and  Mr.  A.  Paxon  was  elected  to 
succeed  him. 

Messrs.  Leslie,  A.  Paxon,  and  J.  S.  Tomkins  retired  from  the  Council,  and  Messrs.  Somera 
Clarke,  Jun.,  S.  W.  Kershaw,  W.  A.  Tylor,  E.  H.  Wall,  and  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Langton  were 
elected. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  officers,  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Wells,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Somers  Clarke,  Jun.,  and  supported  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  was  unanimously  carried.  Special  mention 
was  made  of  the  invaluable  services  rendered  to  the  Society  by  the  retiring  secretary,  Mr.  E.  H. 
Wall,  to  whom  the  early  success  of  the  Society  is  to  a  great  extent  due. 

A  discussion  ensued  on  the  proposal  that  an  annual  dinner  should  be  held  ;  but,  on  the 
question  being  put  to  the  meeting,  the  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  two,  twenty-one  voting  for 
it,  and  twenty-three  against.  It  was  then  proposed  by  the  Rev.  R.  M.  Blakiston,  M.A.,  "  That  a 
committee  be  formed  to  arrange  for  a  dinner  of  members  of  the  S.P.E.S.,  if  a  sufficient  number 
of  members  caa  be  obtained.''  This  motion  was  carried  by  twenty-six  votes  to  nine,  and  it  was 
tken  resolved  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  dinner  committee. 

Many  of  the  members  subsequently  attended  evensong  in  the  cathedral,  where  stalls  in  the 
choir  were  reserved  for  them. 


XXXI.— THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  17,  1881. 
Chairman :  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 


A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.   Somers  Clarke,  Jun.,  F.S.A.,   on   "  St.  Peter's  a,nd  St.   Paul's 
Compared."     The  paper  is  printed  at  page  77. 


XXXIL— THURSDxVY,  MARCH  3,  1881. 
Chairman  :  Major  Heales,  F.S.A. 


A   paper  was   read    by  Mr.  B.  Edmund  Ferrey,  F.R.I.B.A.,   entitled  "  Suggestions  for   the 
fabric  of  the  church  in  the  present  day."     (See  page  1S5.) 

A  discussion  ensued,  in  which  Mr.  H.  R.  Gough,  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  and  others  took  part. 


XXXm.— THURSDAY,  MARCH  17,  1881. 
Chairman :  F.  0.  Grout,  Esq. 


A  paper  was  read  by  Major  Heales,   F.S.A.,  on  the  "Adjuncts,  Furniture,  and  Ornaments 
of  the  Altar."     It  is  printed  at  page  145. 


XXXIV.— THURSDAY,  MARCH  31,  1881. 
Chairman  :  E.  J.  Wells,  Esq. 


The  Eev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Baal  worship,  and  Baalitie  practices  connected 
with  modern  times."  (See  page  83.)  Several  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  and  explained 
during  the  lecture,  including  some  Celtic  antiquities  found  in  London. 


XX  PROCEEDINGS. 

XXXV.— SATURDAY,  APRIL  30,  1881. 
Visits  were  paid  to  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  and  to  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street. 

At  St.  Mary  Magdalene,'  the  Society  was  received  by  the  vicar,  the  Eev.  F.  J.  Ponsonby,  who 
read  the  following  paper  written  by  Mr.  E.  Herbert  Carpenter,  F.E.I.B.A. : — 

"  The  principle  aimed  at  in  the  design  of  this  church  by  the  architect,  the  late  Mr.  R.  C. 
Carpenter,  was  spaciousness  and  height — so  necessary  in  a  town  church ;  the  ancient  church  of  Austin 
Friars  was  chosen  as  an  example,  and  its  idea  worked  out  with  necessary  modifications.  The  wide 
aisles  and  lofty  arcades,  with  the  absence  of  a  clerestory,  are  like  Austin  Friars  ;  while  the  high- 
pitched  roofs  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  are  an  improvement  on  the  flat  aisle  roofs  of  the  other  church. 
This  type  of  church  makes  the  arcade  its  chief  feature,  in  contradistinction  to  that  modern  type 
with  a  nave  of  wide  span  and  narrow-passage  aisles,  where  the  arcade  becomes  insignificant — (this 
latter  type  of  church,  I  may  remark,  is  very  difficult  for  preaching,  and  very  difficult  to  heat). 
The  style  of  this  church  is  well-developed  Decorated.  The  traceries  of  the  windows  are  based  on 
geometrical  forms.  The  mouldings  are  very  carefully  proportioned  with  larger  and  smaller  mullions 
and  tracery.  The  rich  arcading  round  the  chancel  follows  in  its  detail  some  of  the  ancient  work 
at  Exeter  Cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  this  geometrical  Decorated  date.  The  roofs  of 
the  nave  and  aisle  are  adaptations  of  ancient  roofs  at  Sherborne,  which  my  father  was  restoring 
about  the  same  time  that  he  designed  the  church.  The  north  aisle,  which  has  yet  to  be  built, 
is  to  be  of  the  same  width  and  proportions  as  the  south  aisle.  The  tower  and  spire  are  to  be  at 
tbe  south-west  angle  of  the  south  aisle,  and  the  lower  story  will  form  a  porch  to  the  principal 
entrance.  The  east  window  of  the  chancel  should  be  particularly  noticed,  as  it  is  a  splendid 
example  of  Welby  Pugin's  powers  of  design.  It  was  executed  by  Hardman.  The  south  window 
of  the  chancel  and  the  east  window  of  the  aisle  are  not  very  good.  The  two  west  windows  are 
by  Clayton  and  Bell,  and  are  fine  examples  of  their  work.  One  of  the  south  aisle  windows  is  by 
Lavers  and  Barraud,  and  the  two  others  are  by  Clayton  and  Bell  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Butterfield. 
The  chancel  arcading  was  originally  decorated  by  Crace,  under  my  father's  direction,  in  diaper- 
work,  in  gold  on  a  green  ground,  with  the  mouldings  picked  out  in  colour.  The  present  paintings 
form  a  fine  series  of  pictures,  and  are  by  Mr.  Daniel  Bell  (a  member  of  the  choir).  The  space 
above  the  altar  was  originally  all  gold,  with  a  diaper  on  it,  and  in  my  opinion  had  a  better  effect 
than  the  present  decoration  has.  Mr.  Bell  also  painted  the  wooden  ceiling  of  the  chancel,  which 
formerlj'  had  a  simple  decoration  of  gold  stars  on  a  blue  ground — a  usual  mediaeval  form  of  decora- 
tion. The  iron  screen  in  the  chancel-arch  is  no  part  of  my  father's  design.  His  stone  septum-wall 
was  removed  ;  and,  though  I  am  partly  responsible  for  this,  and  for  the  screen,  I  should  Hke  to 
see  the  screen  removed,  as  it  is  quite  unworthy  of  the  church.  The  treatment  of  the  organ  is  most 
successful  in  its  effect ;  though  I  fear  the  organist  has  some  difficulties  to  contend  with  about 
his  bellows.  Speaking  generally,  it  should  be  aoted  that  there  is  no  straining  after  efifect — a  fault 
of  some  modern  churches  ;  there  is  a  quiet,  simple  effect,  most  pleasing  through  its  beautiful 
proportions  and  careful  details.  The  chancel  is  most  dignified  and  ample  in  size  ;  while  the 
body  of  the  church  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  large  town  congregation  to  see  and  hear." 

Mr.  Ponsonby  added  that  although  the  church  was  founded  in  1849,  and  completed  in  1850-51, 
it  would  bear  comparison  with  many  more  recent  buildings.  At  present  it  consisted  only  of  a 
spacious  nave,  TJ^  feet  by  26  feet ;  a  south  aisle,  "21  feet  6  inches  wide,  extending  nearly  to  the  east 
end  as  a  sacristy;  and  a  chancel  32^  feet  by  23;^^  feet  wide;  but  the  houses  and  ground  had  been 
acquired  to  the  north  for  building  a  second  aisle,  on  the  same  lines  as  that  on  the  south.  The  plans 
had  been  prepared  by  Messrs.  Herbert  Carpenter  and  B.  Ingelow,  and  would  be  carried  out  as  soon  as 
funds  permitted.  The  scheme  would  ultimately  be  completed  by  the  erection  at  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  site  of  a  tower  nearly  100  feet  high,  finished  with  a  broach  spire,  having  three  ranges 
of  spire  lights,  and  rising  another  70  feet.  Facing  the  font  in  the  south  aisle  was  an  early  painting 
by  Mr.  H.  S.Marks,  A.E.A.,  in  the  fourteenth-century  style  enriched  with  gilding,  and  representing 
"  Christ  Blessing  Little  Children." 

At  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  the  members  were  welcomed  by  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Webb,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  who  described  the  church,  remarking  that  it  was  the  first  of  those  erected 
under  the  Peel  Act,  and  was  commenced  in  1845  and  consecrated  two  years  later.  It  was  designed 
by  Mr.  Dawkes.  who  died  only  a  short  time  since,  and  cost  about  £10,000  for  erection.  It  was 
buUt  by  Myers,  the  bricklayer  employed  by  Pugin  for  his  principal  works,  and  time  had  proved  it 
to  be  thoroughly  and  soundly  put  together ;  no  settlements  had  shown,  and  the  tower  had  proved 
amply  strong  enough  to  bear  a  good  peal  of  eight  bells.     The  building  was  planned  to  suit  a  nearly 

1  The  accompanying  plan  represents  the  church  as  it  will  appear  when  completed. 
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square  site,  and,  witli  the  galleries,  seated  1,200  people.  The  style  was  Perpendicular,  as 
understood  thirty-five  years  since  ;  but  the  church,  when  he  became  incumbent,  was  very  defective. 
Although  it  was  excessively  dark,  great  difficulty  was  found  in  opening  new  windows.  The 
galleries  and  roof  were  painted  of  the  dingy  chocolate  tone  then  fashionable,  and  which  had  faded 
into  a  dingy  brown ;  there  was  no  ventilation  of  any  sort,  the  warming-apparatus  would  not  work, 
and  the  gas  jets  were  so  near  the  ground  as  to  come  between  the  congregation  and  the  preacher. 
Most  of  these  defects  had  been  remedied  ;  but  it  had  not  been  possible  to  prolong  the  fabric  either 
to  the  east  or  west,  and  the  galleries  had  been  retained.  It  now  contained  specimens  of  the  work  of 
all  the  chief  older  architects  of  the  Gothic  Revival,  except  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  When  the  speaker  held 
his  first  benefice  in  Staffordshire,  in  a  limestone  district  which  had  already  produced  Chantrey,  he 
heard  of  an  uncultivated  lad  named  Redfern,  who  amused  himself  with  a  penknife  by  modelling  m 
the  round  in  alabaster  from  pictures  in  the  Illustrated  London  News,  although  he  had  never  seen 
any  carving.  Finding  the  youth  seemed  to  have  some  genius,  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Beresford  Hope,  who 
had  him  educated  in  the  village  school  of  Sheen,  and  sent  him  as  a  pupil  to  Clayton  and  Bell. 
As  they  knew,  he  was  cut  off  in  a  melancholy  manner  in  his  prime,  his  death,  according  to  his 
statement  to  the  speaker,  being  accelerated  by  the  rejection  of  the  statues  of  the  Latin  doctors  on 
theological  grounds  at  Bristol  Cathedral ;  but  had  Redfern  lived  he  believed  he  would  have  become 
the  greatest  Christian  sculptor  of  his  age.  He  carried  out  the  reredos  in  that  church,  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.A.  It  was  executed  in  alabaster,  and  was  a  fine  specimen  of 
tabernacle  work,  enriched  with  groups  in  high  relief  and  many  figures  in  the  round.  Mr.  G.  F. 
Bodley  wished  to  see  it  treated  with  colour  and  gilding ;  but  as  he  had  never  seen  work  of  the  kind 
which  did  not  appear  tawdry,  the  speaker  proposed  to  leave  that  work  to  his  successor.  The  open- 
work hammered-iron  pulpit  was  designed  by  Mr.  Street  on  some  Spanish  examples,  and  was 
admirably  fitted  by  its  lightness  and  economy  of  space  for  a  town  church ;  the  chancel  screen  was 
also  of  hammered  iron  from  the  same  architect's  design,  and  was  also  executed  by  Hardman.  The 
original  font  was  bv  Pugin,  but  had  been  so  injured  by  washes  of  colour  and  by  chipping  that  a  new 
one  of  white  Carrara  marble  and  rosso-antico,  designed  by  Mr.  Street,  had  been  substituted,  and 
was  about  to  be  enclosed  in  a  groined  baptistery  to  be  enriched  with  frescoes  by  Clayton  and  Bell. 
The  gallery  front  had  been  treated,  after  the  style  of  fifteenth-century  screens  in  Norfolk,  with 
figures  of  saints,  forming  a  complete  scheme  of  iconography.  They  commenced  with  the  Annunciation 
in  the  centre  of  the  front  of  the  west  gallery,  and  were  continued  through  the  succeeding  centuries  upon 
the  sides,  the  panels  of  the  organ  balcony  representing  our  Lord,  as  risen,  surrounded  and  adored 
by  angels ;  the  treatment  of  the  Saviour's  figure  upon  this  front  was  felt  however  by  the  artists, 
Messrs.  Clayton  and  Bell,  to  be  inadequate.  The  east  window  was  an  example  of  Pugin's  advanced 
Perpendicular,  from  whose  designs  it  was  filled  with  stained  glass  by  Hardman.  It  owed  no  little  of  its 
success  to  the  introduction  of  a  little  line  of  white  round  the  edges,  and  also  partly  to  the  changes 
effected  by  Pugin  in  the  design  while  the  work  was  in  progress.  There  were  also  windows  in  the  church 
by  Warrington,  by  Lavers  and  Barraud,  and  by  Clayton  and  Bell.  From  the  designs  of  the  lamented 
Mr.  W.  Burges,  A.R.A.,  they  had  several  works,  all  characterized  by  the  personal  modelling  of 
details  and  supervision  during  execution  for  which  he  was  remarkable  ;  they  included  an  altar-tomb 
to  a  former  incumbent,  and  a  litany-desk  in  walnut  with  symbols  in  intarsiatura.  There  were  also 
in  the  church  an  eagle  lectern  designed  by  Butterfield,  and  executed  by  Potter,  frontals  by  Seddon, 
and  examples  of  the  work  of  Carpenter  and  Slater,  and  of  Bodley  and  Garner. 

Adjourning  from  the  church  totiie  adjoining  church-house,  built  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Robins,  the  surveyor  of  the  Berner's  estate,  the  party  inspected  a  noble  groined  crypt  used  for 
parish  purposes,  extending  under  the  whole  block  of  buildings,  and  visited  the  spacious  vestries, 
music-library,  and  choir-schoolrooms.  In  the  large  vestry  the  church-plate,  frontals,  etc.  were 
displayed  for  examination.  The  chief  object  was  the  large  chalice,  executed  by  Barkentin  from  the 
designs  of  Mr.  Burges,  in  silver  gilt,  covered  with  enamels  and  jewels,  and  with  a  stem  of  malachite. 
The  kuop,  beautifully  embossed,  has  enamels  of  the  rivers  of  Paradise  and  of  the  Tree  of  Life  — 
representing  the  first  Dispensation.  Round  the  bowl  are  enamels,  displaying  the  emblems  of  our 
Lord,  as  described  in  the  Old  Testament.  The  base  has  large  enamels,  representing  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  the  Angel  Gabriel,  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  and  St.  Andrew;  and  has  also  embedded 
in  it  a  precious  fragment  of  the  fourth-century  gilt  catacomb  glass,  which  was  presented  by  the 
designer.  The  altar-book,  a  most  costly  specimen  of  goldsmiths'  work,  was  also  executed  by 
Barkentin  from  the  designs  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch.  On  one  side  is  a  large  enamel  of  the  Crucifixion 
between  symbolical  figures  of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  churches,  and  with  engraved  groups  of  Old 
Testament  types  of  the  Eucharist ;  on  the  other,  a  large  enamelled  figure  of  St.  Andrew,  between 
crystals  and  precious  stones.  Some  of  the  frontals  were  from  designs  by  Mr.  Seddon,  and  other 
altar  fittings  from  Mr.  Bodley's  drawings.  Some  very  beautiful  ancient  lace  was  included  in  the 
treasures  of  the  church,  and  in  the  vestry  was  hung  a  most  exquisite  piece  of  niello  work,  designed 
and  executed  by  a  German  workman,  a  communicant  of  St.  Andrew's,  who  presented  it  in  token  of 
gratitude. 


Xxn  PEOCEEDINGS. 

XXXVI.— THURSDAY,  MAY  12,  1881. 

Chairman :  The  Very  Eev.  the  Dean  of  St.  Paul's. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  E.  Freshfield,  F.S.A.,  on  "  The  Christian  Antiquities  of  Constanti- 
nople." The  lecture  was  illustrated  by  a  number  of  large  photographs  of  the  churches  and  of 
the  other  antiquities  of  Constantinople,  as  well  as  by  a  plan  of  the  city. 


XXXVII.— SATUEDAY,  MAY  14,  1881. 

Visit  to  St.  Helen's  Church,  Bishopsgate.' 
The  party  were  received  by  the  vicar,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cox,   who  conducted  the  members  round 
the  church.     A  paper  was  then  read  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch.     The  paper  is  printed  at  p.  169. 


XXXVIII.— SATUEDAY,  MAY  28,  1881. 

Visit  to  Pinner  and  Euislip.' 

The  Society  was  received  by  the  Eev.  Dr.  Pinnock,  the  vicar,  who  read  the  paper  on  the 
church  by  the  Eev.  W.  M.  Hind,  which  is  printed  in  Vol.  III.  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archaeological  Transactions. 

The  following  paper  by  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  was  also  read  : — 

"  It  will  be  at  once  apparent  to  visitors  to  Pinner  Church  that  there  is  nothing  here  earlier 
than  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  features  of  this  period  are  to  be  found,  not  as  might  be 
expected,  or  as  is  usually  the  case,  in  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel,  but  in  the  nave  arcades  and 
transepts.     And  in  these  parts  of  the  church  it  wiU  be  perceived   that  the  moulded  caps  of  the 

'  The  accompanying  plan  is  taken  from  the  Annals  of  St.  Helenas,  Bishopsgate,  by  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Cos,  D.D. 
(Tinsleys,  l^TK).  The  figures  refer  to  the  monuments  : — 1.  A  merchant  and  wife,  1460,  2.  Inscription  to 
Robert  Cotesbrok,  1393.  3.  Sir  John  Crosbie  and  Anne  his  wife,  I475-t).  4.  Thomas  Williams  and  wife,  1495. 
5.  Abbess,  temp.  Henry  VII.  6.  Sir  William  Pickering  and  son,  1542-7.  7.  John  Loventhorpe,  1510.  8.  Robert 
Rochester,  1514.  9.  Thomas  Beuclte,  Windsor  herald,  1533.  10.  Sir  Andrew  Judd,  1551.  11.  Alderman 
William  Bond,  1576.  12.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  son,  1579.  13.  Sir  John  Spencer,  1609  (removed  from 
west  side  of  Lady  Chapel).  14.  Alderman  John  Robinson,  1599.  15.  William  Kerwin,  1594.  18.  Sir  Julius 
Adelmair  {a/ias  Caesar),  1636.  19.  Martin  Bond,  1634.  20.  Francis  Bancroft,  1727.  25.  Alderman  William 
Bernard,  1746.  The  following  monuments  were  removed  hither  from  the  church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich  when  it 
was  destroyed  in  1874: — 22.  Otewich  effegies.  23.  Alderman  Richard  Staper,  1608.  24.  Alderman  Hugh 
Pemberton  and  wife,  1500.  26.  John  Brieux,  rector,  1459.  27.  Nicholas  Wotton,  rector,  1483.  Of  the  above, 
Nos.  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  8,  26  and  27  are  brasses  ;  but  the  brasses  have  disappeared  from  No.  9,  and,  in  great  part, 
from  No.  24.  Of  the  stained  glass  windows,  those  marked  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  are  by  Heaton,  Butler,  and  Co. ;  G,  H, 
I,  J.  K,  and  M  are  by  Gibbs,  as  also  are  the  two  west  windows  and  a  window  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  ;  and 
N  is  by  Powell  and  Co.  All  are  of  modern  glass  except  B,  which  is  partly  composed  of  ancient  glass  taken 
from  the  other  windows  of  the  church,  while  L,  and  the  two  windows  immediately  to  the  east  of  it,  contain  some 
old  glass. 

2  The  following  account  of  the  church  is  taken  from  Church  Walks  in  Middlesex.  (Masters,  Aldorsgato 
Street,  1849)  :  — 

"  The  Church,  St.  John  the  Baptist,  is  prettily  situated  on  a  sudden  slope  to  the  north.  The  ground-plan  is 
cruciform,  with  west  tower;  the  fabric  is  First-Pointed,  with  Third-Pointed  additions.  The  east  window  is  Third- 
Pointed,  of  five  lights,  supermullioued ;  on  the  north  side  are  two  windows,  eact  of  two  lights,  supermullioned  ; 
on  the  south  are  also  two  windows,  one  of  which  is  a  beautiful  First-Pointed  triplet,  under  one  internal  hood,  with 
jamb-shafts.  The  priest's  door  is  on  this  side.  A  ciadle-roof  remains.  The  transepts  are  First-Point«d,  and 
have  couplets  of  lancets  in  their  north  and  south  walls.  A  Middle-Pointed  nave  of  five  bays,  with  octagonal  piers 
with  good  caps,  bases,  and  drop  arches.  A  clerestory  of  the  Third  age  has  been  added  with  the  modern  improve- 
ment of  dormer  windows;  thereof  is  underdrawn  and  ceiled.  The  aisles  have  windows  of  two  lights,  cinque- 
foiled,  under  square  he.ids.  The  south  doorway  and  porch  are  Third-Pointed,  as  is  also  the  tower,  which  is  good 
and  plain,  and  has  a  bold  newel  turret  at  the  north-east  corner.  Here  is  a  square-headed  west  doorway,  a  west 
window  of  three  lights,  tower  windows  of  one  light,  belfry  windows  of  two  lights  square-headed,  an  embattled 
parapet  of  brick,  and  six  bells.  At  th»  west  end  of  the  north  aisle  is  an  octagonal  Third-Pointed  font,  the  bowl  ia 
panelled  with  quatre-foiled  circles  enclosing  Tudor  flowers.  A  lancet  in  the  south  transept  retains  a  little  of  its 
original  stained  glass.  In  the  head  of  the  east  window  is  some  more  of  much  later  date.  A  mural  brass, 
circ.  1570,  is  let  into  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel.  The  church  is  pewed  throughout,  but  is  at  the  same  time 
kept  clean.     The  lower  panels  of  a  Third-Poiuted  rood-screen  remain  partially  concealed  by  pews." 

It  may  be  noted  with  reference  to  this  account  that  in  1859  a  chapel  for  tho  use  of  the  Commercial  Travellers' 
School  was  erected  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel,  and  that  a  mutilated  copy  of  the  "beautiful  First  Pointed 
window  "  was  inserted  at  its  east  end.  The  mural  brass  referred  to  is  that  of  a  chrisom  child,  and  is  engraved 
to  illustrate  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hind  referred  to  above.  It  is  a  palimpsest,  dating  from  circ.  1560  (1580  according 
to  Haines),  and  bears  on  the  back  a  portion  of  a  Flemish  inscription. 

The  church  has  recently  been  restored  from  designs  furnished  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Pearson,  R.A.  A  plan  of  the 
church  ia  annexed.— [Ewtok.] 
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arcades  are  of  so  distinct  a  character  that  they  carry  their  date  clearly  upon  them,  such  date  being 
the  latter  part  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  transept  windows  plainly  indicate 
the  same  period. 

"  It  is  a  ■  far  cry  '  from  Pinner,  with  its  green  fields  to  the  '  Heralds'  Garden,'  Northampton- 
shire, and  it  may  certainly  be  assumed  that  the  impulse  which  prompted  Richard  de  Hette  in 
1320-25  to  rebuild  the  beautiful  church  of  Harlestone,  near  Northampton,  was  not  the  motive 
power  here.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  mouldings  of  the  capitals  in  Pinner  Church  bear  a  very 
marked  resemblance  to  those  at  Harlestone.  The  resemblance  is  of  course  quite  fortuitous,  and 
proves  no  more  than  the  general  unfolding  of  what  our  immediate  ancestors  considered  the  '  mys- 
teries '  of  the  Gothic  style  throughout  the  country.  For  the  feeling  which  animated  and  influenced 
the  Northamptonshire  builders  was  entire!)-  distinct  from  that  which  is  apparent  in  the  churches  of 
Middlesex.  The  style  in  both  districts  is,  indeed,  the  same,  and  details  may  entirely  or  generally 
resemble  each  other,  but  the  character  in  each  district  is  distinct,  and  this  distinctness  of  character 
arises  from  the  nature  of  the  building  materials. 

"  Let  anyone  contrast  the  noble  Perpendicular  in  the  land  of  the  West  Saxons  with  the  equally 
noble  works  of  the  same  period  in  East  Anglia.  He  will  behold,  it  is  true,  the  Perpendicular  style 
in  both  districts,  but  the  character  of  the  one  is  not  the  character  of  the  other.  The  Perpendicular 
of  East  Anglia  sometimes  verges  on  the  sokiiin,  that  in  West  Saxony  often  touches  the  fublitiw. 

"  So  it  is  with  the  churches  of  Northamptonshire  and  those  of  Middlesex.  In  the  former  we 
find  noble  towers  and  sublime  spires  all  of  stone ;  entire  chmxhes,  generally  with  low  clerestories, 
and  with  vast  naves  and  chancels,  all  built  in  good  stonework,  and  the  finest  following  the  course 
of  the  Nene.  In  the  latter  we  have  towers  of  feeble  conception,  insignificant  wooden  spires,  rubble 
walling  faced  with  flint,  or  plastered  ;  (for  the  mediaeval  men  plastered  the  outside  as  a  protection 
against  the  weather,  and  plastered  the  inside  and  painted  upon  it ;  while  we,  in  our  superior  wisdom, 
make  bare  the  outside  walls  and  wonder  why  they  decay,  and  denude  the  walls  inside  and  marvel 
that  the  church  looks  so  small  and  dreary.)  Then  we  have  wooden  dormers  lighting  naves  which 
are  far  from  solemn,  and  ashlar-work  of  small  extent  in  clunch,  Totternhoe  stone,  or  worked  out  of 
boulders  from  the  alluvial  formations.  But  mark  this — that  in  the  four  districts  above  mentioned, 
the  mediaeval  builders  worked  with  common  sense,  and  above  all  with  truth.  Where  is  the  modern 
church  which  has  much  of  the  one  quality,  or  any  of  the  other? 

"  Thus  it  happens  that  the  churches  of  Middlesex,  as  a  rule,  are  not  notable  examples  of 
architecture  ;  they  do  not  exhibit  the  lofty  conceptions,  and  the  impress  of  genius  such  as  Lincoln- 
shire shows, — but  every  here  and  there  we  meet  with  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  high  interest.  Such 
an  one  is  Pinner  Church,  and  here  the  plan,  as  it  was  left  by  the  Perpendicular  builders,  who  rebuilt 
the  chancel  and  added  the  tower,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  if  not  of  imitation.  The 
transepts  are  not  too  deep,  the  aisles  are  not  too  wide,  the  chancel  is  not  too  long,  and  the  proportions 
of  the  nave  and  its  arcades  are  admirable.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  when  the  chancel  possessed 
its  rood-screen,  imparting  just  sufficient  of  that  quality  which  has  been  well  called  'mystery,'  a 
quality  so  glaringly  absent  from  modern  churches,  the  building  must  have  presented  a  rare  and 
picturesque  example  of  a  compact  parish  church.  It  will  be  ob.served  that  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  century  stone  details  inside  the  church  are  all  good  of  their  kinds,  and  that  the  aisle  roofs 
are  well  and  sufficiently  moulded.  There  ivas  a  well-designed  Perpendicular  collar-beam  roof  over 
the  chancel.  The  interior  of  the  church  has  suffered  much  from  the  insertion  in  evil  times  of  a 
self-asserting  east  window  in  memory  of  a  late  vicar.  We  may,  in  charity,  believe  that  he  did  not 
really  deserve  such  a  ghastly  memorial. 

"  There  is  not  a  splinter  of  the  old  fittings  remaining.  The  whole  church  has  lately  gone 
through  the  process,  certainly  under  a  master-hand,  and  in  a  most  munificent  spirit,  of  what  is 
mildly  called  '  restoration.'  It  will  be  apparent  that  the  old  work  has  been  most  carefully  treated, 
and  that  the  church  has  still  much  that  is  true  about  it,  as  it  will  be  obvious  that  there  is  much 
that  is  new.  That  which  antiquaries,  pure  and  simple,  would  call  true,  is  certainly  not  neiv,  and 
possibly  hypercritics  from  afar  might  venture  to  think  that  something  of  what  is  new  is  not 
altogether  true.  But  the  generosity  with  which  the  urgent  spiritual  wants  of  a  rapidly  increasing 
parish  have  been  met  will  be  better  recognised  by  none  more  than  by  the  members  of  the  St.  Paul's 
Ecclesiological  Society,  who.  however  highly  they  may  value  '  old,  unhappy,  far-off  things,'  know 
how  to  realize  that  the  church  is  '  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time.'  " 

The  Members  then  proceeded  to  Ruislip.  The  parish  church  was  formerly  annexed  to  a  priory 
suppressed  early  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  ;  it  is  an  aisled  church  of 
wide  span  and  good  proportions,  having  a  fifteenth-century  tower  at  the  west-end  of  the  south  aisle. 
At  this  church  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch.  A.H.I  B.  A.,  acted  as  guide,  and  remarked  that  the  history  of  the 
parish  went  back  to  very  early  times,  and  that  its  name  was  one  of  those  mentioned  in  Domesday 
Book.  The  church  in  which  they  were  assembled  was  an  excepiionally  fine  and  spacious  example 
of  a  Middlesex  church.     The  earliest  feature  in  it  was  the  Purbeek  marble  font,  which  was  a 
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heavy  bowl  s?t  on  cylindrical  pillar,  and  dated  from  the  latter  years  of  the  eleventh  or  commence- 
ment of  the  twelrth  century.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  church  was  entirely  rebuilt,  but  the 
only  remains  of  that  alteiation  were  the  arcades  on  either  side  of  nave,  supported  on  alternating 
round  and  octagonal  pillars  with  deeply  channelled  mouldings.  The  chancel  arch  was  similar  ia 
character  at  first  sight,  but  the  Decorated  mouldings  indicated  the  date  of  Edward  II.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  the  narrow  aisles  of  the  nave  were  replaced  by  wider  ones,  that  on  the  north  side 
being  the  later  of  the  two,  and  both  aisles  retained  the  roofs  erected  at  that  period,  the  carving  in 
the  north  aisle  being  exceedingly  good.  The  tower  was  of  this  period,  and  also  the  east  window, 
and  the  entrance  to  the  fomier  rood-loft.  The  internal  walls  of  the  church  were  formerly  covered 
with  fresco  paintings,  and  sufficient  traces  of  these  remain  both  in  the  chancel  and  in  the  nave  to 
show  their  former  magnificence.  The  most  complete  portion  still  visible  was  on  east  wall  of  north 
aisle,  over  the  door  leading  to  the  rood-loft  staircase,  in  which  the  Weighing  of  the  Souls  was 
represented,  the  Blessed  Virgin  standing  on  one  side  and  depressing  the  scale  containing  the  soul ; 
while  underneath  is  St.  Lawrence  with  his  gridiron.  A  few  remains  of  the  sixteenth-century  seating, 
and  a  typical  Jacobean  pulpit,  represented  the  post-Reformation  alterations,  while  in  the  chancel 
were  some  good  brasses  and  mural  memorials  to  members  of  the  Hawtrey  family,  for  many  genera- 
tions prominent  in  the  locality. 


The  following  account  of  the  church  as  it  was  in  1849  is  extracted  from  Cliurch  Walks  in 
Middle.tfx. ' 

"  The  church,  St.  Martin,  is  large  and  highly  interesting.  We  find  a  late  First-Pointed  nave, 
a  Third-Pointed  chancel,  nave,  aisles,  and  tower.  The  chancel  has  an  east  window  of  five  lights 
cinque-foiled,  and  supermullioned,  three  north  and  one  south  windows,  each  of  two  lights  cinque- 
foiled,  also  supermullioned.  The  windows  on  the  north  side  are  nearly  full  of  flowered  quarries, 
on  this  side  is  a  door-way  leading  to  the  sacristy,  now  demolished  :  opposite  is  the  priest's  door. 
The  stalls  on  the  north  side  remain,  their  backs  are  of  the  linen  pattern.  There  is  a  good  open 
roof  of  three  bays,  with  curved  braces  meeting  under  the  collars,  and  strutts  above,  now  plastered 
between  the  timbers.  The  chancel  arch  is  Middle-Pointed  ;  in  the  southern  pier  are  remains  of  the 
rood  stairs.  On  the  wall  over  the  arch  is  a  curious  old  fresco  of  the  i-oyal  arms,  KJliO  ;  the  arch 
itself  IS  decorated  with  colour.  The  nave  of  six  bays  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  county ;  the  piers 
are  alternately  round  and  octagonal,  with  good  caps  and  bases  ;  the  arches  are  equilateral.  The 
old  cradle  roof,  in  square  compartments  with  bosses,  yet  remains,  but  in  a  decayed  state.  The  west 
door-way  has  a  window  over,  of  three  lights,  of  early  tracery.  The  aisles  are  Third-Pointed,  that 
on  the  north  side  being  the  latest  by  a  few  years.  It  has  an  east  window  of  five  lights,  cinque- 
foiled,  supermullioned  ;  also  four  north  windows,  each  of  three  lights  cinque-foiled,  under  four 
centred  arches  ;  the  monials  diverge  in  the  head,  their  interstices  are  foliated.  In  the  south-east 
comer  is  a  blocked  hagioscope.  The  south  aisle  has  a  chantry  at  its  east  end,  and  in  con.sequence 
extends  one  bay  into  the  chancel,  with  which  it  communicates  by  a  Third-Pointed  arch,  obtuse- 
angled,  and  resting  upon  semi-octagonal  responds.  The  east  window  is  of  three  lights,  cinque- 
foiled  and  supermullioned  ;  there  are  four  south  windows,  each  of  three  lights  cinque-foiled,  with 
diverging  monials  in  the  head.  The  door-ways  in  each  aisle  are  in  their  centre  bays  ;  both  have  oak 
roofs,  nearly  flat,  with  exceedingly  good  carving  in  the  spandi'ils  of  the  braces,  which  are  can-ied 
down  upon  corbels  ;  these  roofs  are  leaded  externally.  The  materials  of  the  walls  are  black  flint ; 
the  parapets  are  embattled.  The  tower,  which  stands  upon  arches,  forms  the  westernmost  bay  of 
the  south  aisle  ;  its  date  is  circ.  13H0.  The  west  window  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  nave  ;  the 
north-east  pior  is  strengthened  by  an  internal  buttress  coeval  with  the  building.  In  the  north-west 
coraer  (of  the  tower)  is  the  newel  staircase,  which  is  also  internal ;  the  south-west  comer  is 
strengthened  by  a  large  double  buttress.     The  tower  windows  are  of  one  light  cinque-foiled  ;  the 


'  With  reference  to  the  above  description  it  should  be  noted  that  the  rood  stairs  opened  from  the  north,  and 
not  from  the  south  aisle.  The  loft,  however,  seems  to  have  extended  across  the  south  aisle,  cutting  ofT  its  eastern 
chapol,  as  there  ia  an  opening  for  tho  purpose  of  communication  still  existing  in  the  south  nave  wall  above  the 
arcading.  The  royal  arms  above  the  clianoel  arch  no  longer  remain.  The  door-wiiy  in  the  centre  bay  of  the  north 
aisle  is  a  good  Perpendicular  specimen,  with  si)uare  hood  mouldings  and  sculptured  spandrils. 

A  noteworthy  feature  in  this  church  is,  that  the  chancel  is  not,  and  seems  never  to  have  been,  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  nave.  At  present  the  altar  is  raised  one  step;  but  the  consequent  extreme  fewness  of  a  Perpen- 
dicular piscina  existing  in  the  south  chancel  wall  would  seem  to  indicate  that  such  could  not  have  been  originally 
the  case.  Tho  gallery  no  longer  exists.  Tu-o  iron-clamped  chests  exist  in  the  south  aisle  ;  and  in  the  splay 
of  the  east  window  of  this  aisle  are  now  affixed  two  fragments  of  brasses,  viz.,  eight  children,  and  ]iart  of  an 
inscription,  which  wore  found  at  the  time  that  the  church  was  restored. 

In  addition  to  the  Hawtrey  brass  (the  date  of  which  is  1593,  not  1598)  there  exists  at  the  east  end  of  the 
nive  tlie  lirass  of  Abraham  Keend  (not  Kent,  as  stated  in  Haines),  and  by  his  side  is  a  rect.ingular  brass  plate,  in 
lieu  of  oiKgy,  inscribed  to  the  memory  of  his  wife  Mary  ;   while  underneath  are  four  daughters. 

The  chancel  was  repaired  by  Mr.  Ewao  Ohristinn,  and  the  nave  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott.— [Editor,] 


'  "■' 
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belfry  of  two  lights  cinque-foiled,  square-headed  ;  the  parapet  embattled  ;  the  low  pyramidal 
capping  is  probably  original.  Here  is  a  peal  of  six  bells,  recast  in  1802.  The  nave  and  aisles 
retain  their  old  panelled  open  seats.  The  pulpit,  in  the  correct  position,  is  carved  in  Arabesque. 
An  old  iron-clamped  chest  remains  in  the  south  aisle.  Attached  to  the  south-west  nave  pier  is  a 
late  Eomanesque  font  of  Purbeck  marble.  The  bowl,  which  is  square,  has  a  circular  basin,  the 
lower  surface  is  rounded  off ;  it  stands  on  a  large  central  circular  stem,  with  smaller  ones  capped 
and  based  at  each  corner  ;  the  base  is  square.  Several  matrices  of  brasses  are  scattered  about  the 
church  ;  one  only  remains,  viz.,  John  Hawtree  and  wife,  1598.  At  the  west  end  of  the  nave  is  a 
curiously  carved  bread  case,  dating  lG',t7.  A  particularly  offensive  west  gallery  informs  us  that  it 
is  erected  in  1754,  one  half  by  the  parishioners,  the  other  by  the  company  of  Psalm  singers." 

On  the  return  to  Pinner,  tea  was  partaken  of  at  the  Cocoa-tree  Tavern,  the  first  coffee-tavern 
established  in  England,  and  the  members  of  the  society  afterwards  accepted  the  invitation  of  the 
proprietor  and  founder,  Mr.  W.  Barber,  to  visit  his  beautiful  grounds  at  Barrow  Point. 


XXXIX.— THUESD AY,  JUNE  2,  1881. 

Chaii-man  :  F.  C.  Penrose,  Esq.,  M.A. 

The  Eev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D.,  F.S.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Old  St.  Paul's  and  some  of 
its  suiTOundings." 

Dr.  Simpson  exhibited  a  very  curious  series  of  early  views  of  the  cathedral,  taken  from 
ancient  manuscripts  in  the  British  Museum,  from  an  early  MS.  Chronicle  in  the  Archiepiscopal 
Library  at  Lambeth,  and  from  some  exceedingly  rare  drawings  and  prints  in  the  possession  of  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  lecture,  which  entered  somewhat  minutely  into  the  early  archi- 
tectural history  of  the  cathedral,  was  also  illustrated  by  a  very  beautiful  drawing  of  old  St.  Paul's, 
contributed  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  surveyor  of  the  cathedral. 

We  believe  that  the  substance  of  the  lecture,  illustrated  by  several  of  the  early  sketches  of 
the  cathedral,  has  been  printed  by  the  British  Archaeological  Association. 


XL.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  11,  1881. 
Visit  to  Berkhamsted. 


At  the  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St,  Peter,  the  Society  was  received  by  the  Eev.  J.  W. 
Cobb,  rector  of  the  parish,  and  by  the  Eev.  Canon  Davys,  rector  of  Wheathampstead,  the  latter 
of  whom  read  a  paper  in  which,  after  some  prefatory  remarks  upon  the  Castle  as  a  residence  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  and  on  the  Grammar  School  raised  by  John  Incent,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  on 
the  foundation  of  an  old  religious  house,  Mr.  Dav3's  continued  :■ — • 

■•  My  duty  now  lies  simply  with  the  parish  church  of  St.  Peter,  in  which  we  are  gathered  ; 
it  is  a  chm-ch  of  considerable  architectural  character,  but  it  has  suffered  many  things  at  the 
hands  of  many  restorers.  And  here  I  must  digress  for  a  moment  to  say  a  word  as  to  the  good  side 
and  the  bad  of  what  is  called  Church  Eestoration.  It  must  strike  all  persons  visiting  a  place  on 
an  antiquarian  excursion  that  the  ancient  building  which  remains  most  like  what  it  was  when 
first  erected,  which,  while  the  houses  of  men  around  it  have  been  successively  adapted  and  re-adapted 
to  their  changing  wants,  tastes,  and  modes  of  life,  so  much  so  that  old  houses  are  few  and  far 
between,  an  old  gable  here,  an  old  court-yard  in  a  back  street  there — that  ancient  building  which 
is  called  '  The  House  of  God,'  retains  windows  and  arches  which  have  been  looked  upon  by  suc- 
cessive generations  of  men,  walls  which  have  resounded  with  the  worship  and  praises  of  voices 
silent  upon  earth  for  centmies,  and  though  often  changed  in  the  aspect  of  its  details,  is  the  one 
building  which  has  preserved,  through  changing  years,  the  same  general  archaeological  character. 
It  may  be  said  that  material  churches  do  but  thus  represent  the  continuity  of  the  "Visible  Church, 
and  that  the  latter  leads  to  the  first,  but  this  condition  of  things  could  not  have  been  maintained 
without  repairs  and  reconstructions  dating  from  a  very  early  period.  Enlargements,  too.  have  taken 
place  ;  this  church  is  a  noteworthy  instance  of  enlargement  in  mediaeval  times,  but  such  enlarge- 
ments, as  they  became  needed,  were  so  conducted  by  our  ancient  architects,  as  to  add  to  the  dignity 
without  injury  to  the  character  of  a  buililing.  I  wish  that  as  much  could  be  said  for  most  modern 
enlargements  of  ancient  ecclesiastical  structures !  Then  as  to  the  restoration  of  details.  I  have 
always  regarded  my  lamented  friend.  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  as  the  most  perfect  master  of  the  art  of 
detail  restoration  we  have  had  in  modern  times.  He  was  doubtless  sometimes  driven  to  go  too  far,  when 
he  had,  as  at  Chester  for  instance,  a  building  of  which  all  the  external  details  had  crumbled  with 
the  treacherous  red  sandstone  of  which  they  were  composed.  The  outside  of  the  restored 
cathedi-al,  perforce,  appeared  terribly  new  ;  but  there  was  always  a  deeply  conscientious  desire  in 
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his  mind  to  presei-ve  all  old  work  that  could  be  preserved,  and  so  to  fit  and  piece  to  it  the  new 
additions  that  the  authority  for  what  was  done  was  left  patent  to  all  observere.  This  was  especially 
done  in  the  restoration  of  window  tiacery.  I  wish  as  much  could  be  said  in  the  case  of  all  architects 
employed  in  the  duty  of  restoiing  this,  perhaps  our  most  beautiful  heritage  of  ancient  art.  Many 
years  "awo.  I  made  a  sketch  of  the  east  end  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  containing,  as  I  need  hardly 
remind  you.  a  grand  nine-light  Decorated  window,  generally  regarded,  in  spite  of  the  rivalry 
of  the  west  window  at  York,  as  the  noblest  example  of  a  Decorated  window  which  this  kingdom 
possesses.  I  am  glad  that  I  possess  that  sketch  :  for  when  I  nest  visited  Carlisle,  a  modem  copy 
had  taken  the  place  of  the  grand  and  priceless  original,  and  I  was  informed  that,  if  I  wanted  to 
see  any  of  that.  I  should  find  it  on  a  neighbouring  rock-work.  Now.  from  what  I  remember  of  the 
window,  though  carved  in  sandstone,  and  a  good  deal  perished  externally,  it  was  sound,  or  neaily 
so  up  to  the  glass  line  within :  and,  when  this  is  the  case,  as  we  found  in  the  side  windows  of  the 
Lady  chapel  at  St.  Albans,  and  in  the  very  fine  series  of  Decorated  windows  which  we  possess  at 
Wheathampstead.  it  is  generally  possible  to  preserve  a  veiy  large  part  of  the  internal  tracery,  and 
by  fitting  on  new  stone  with  great  care,  to  save  also  a  part  of  the  external  original  work,  sufficient 
at  all  events  to  show  clear  authority  for  what  has  been  restored.  I  am  induced  to  mention  this 
plan  because  the  noble  windows  of  the  north  transept  of  this  church  are  now  imdergoing  restora- 
tion, and  from  what  I  saw  when  looking  over  this  church  some  few  weeks  ago.  in  preparation  for 
to-day.  I  was  led  gieatly  to  fear  that  modem  copies  were  in  contemplation,  when  by  the  process 
I  have  indicated  a  large  portion  of  the  original  most  valuable  tracery  could  have  been  repaired  or 
replaced.  I  have  said  that  this  church  has  already  suffered  many  things  at  the  hands  of  restorei-s. 
I  need  only  say  that  Sir  Geoffrey  VTyattville  was  employed  here  to  indicate  a  period  in  its  history 
of  great  suffering ;  however,  with  the  exception  of  the  thoroughly  Wyatt-hke  vaults  under  the  tower, 
and  the  plaster  on  the  walls  without,  there  is  not  much  of  his  mischief  left  to  be  seen.  A  great 
restoration,  however,  of  this  church,  on  what  were  supposed  to  be  more  enlightened  principles, 
took  place  about,  I  beheve,  ten  yeare  ago  under  an  eminent  living  architect,  whose  work,  how- 
ever, has  not  been  deemed  wholly  satisfactoiy  by  his  critics.  It  is  not  for  me  now  to  enter  into 
the  particulars  of  a  restoration  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  :  but  I  cannot  but  add  my 
lamentations  to  the  sorrow  of  those  who  have  grieved  over  the  partial  destruction  of  the  beautiful 
screen  work  of  St.  John's  Chapel.  The  probable  apology  that  wovdd  be  offered  for  this  would  be 
its  inconvenience  in  separating  the  members  of  the  school,  who  now  worship  in  it.  fiom  the  body 
of  the  congi-egation  :  but  surely  some  escape  from  the  difficulty  might  have  been  found.  Happily 
a  new  use  is  being  found  for  side  chapels  in  churches  at  the  present  day.  so  much  so  that  one  in 
a  large  church  and  parish  like  this  might  be  very  valuable  now,  had  it  been  maintained.  I  need 
only  allude  to  the  employment  of  the  north  chapel  in  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  the 
present  moment,  to  illustrate  what  I  mean.  But  having  glanced  at  the  restorations  to  which  this 
church  has  been  subjected — as  an  excuse  for  not  being  able  to  show  you  here  to-dav  more  ancient 
work  in  situ — I  will  ask  you  to  follow  me  with  the  eye,  while  I  endeavour  to  trace  the  architectural 
historj'  of  the  church  as  far  as.  after  considerable  obliteration,  it  can  now  be  deciphered.  In  the 
western  wall  of  the  north  transept  externally  is  a  very  old  rough  arch,  which  probably  is  a 
portion  of  a  church  which  stood  here  before  the  present  one  :  for  it  appears  that  there  was  a 
presbyter  here  at  the  time  of  the  Conquest,  who  probably  officiated  in  the  church  of  which  this 
rough  arch  forms  the  only  visible  remnant.  However,  say  about  the  year  1220.  a  new  church,  a 
vast  improvement  upon  an3i:hing  that  had  existed  here  before,  was  begun.  This  Mr.  Parker.  I 
understand,  when  describing  the  chuich  some  few  years  ago  to  the  membei-s  of  the  'Archaeological 
Institute,'  considered  to  have  been  of  the  form  of  a  Greek  cross  with  a  low  tower  and  short  spire 
at  the  intersection.  I  see  no  reason  to  differ  from  this  view,  though  no  clue  at  present  remains  for 
detei-mining  the  length  of  the  nave.  The  piers  and  arches  of  the  tower  of  that  date  are  before 
you,  and  are  admiiable  examples  of  the  earliest  period  of  what  we  caU  Early  English.  Some  of 
the  original  lancet  windows  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  chancel,  and  I  think  that  a  portion  of  the 
corbel  table  xmder  the  original  over-sailing  roof  is  in  situ,  but  it  is  rather  difficult  to  be  sure  of 
this.  For  the  whole  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  from  which  this  is  to  be  seen,  is  a  puzzle  :  it  appears 
to  have  been  built  out  during  the  great  works  accomplished  during  the  later  portion  of  the  Early 
English  period,  in  fact  to  have  been  about  the  last  work  accomplished  during  that  time  ;  it  took 
the  form  of  a  large  south  chancel  aisle,  an  arch  having  been  cut  into  it  through  the  original  earlier 
wall,  and  its  windows  seem  to  have  been  adapted  for  geometrical  tracery  :  but  when  this  chapel 
was  further  '  gloiified  '  at  the  time  when  the  beautiful  and  elaborate  sepulchral  recess  now  curiously 
enough  associated  with  the  name  of  '  Friar  Bacon '  was  inserted,  tracery  of  late  Decorated 
chai-acter,  which  has  recently  been  restored,  was  placed  in  the  windows,  which  originally  con- 
tained geometrical  tracery.  The  original  transepts  probably  had  eastem  chapels  ;  that  on  the 
south  now  gave  place  to  this  larger  addition,  and  was  entered  from  the  transept  by  an  arch,  now 
filled  by  the  organ.  Yon  must  notice,  too,  a  staircase  to  the  tower  which  seems  also  to  have  led 
to  the  rood-loft,  which  was  over  the  screen,  now  twisted  round  and  crossing  the  arch  between  the 
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chancel  and  St.  Catlierine's  Chapel,  it  having  till  recently  occupied  its  original  place  across  the 
chancel  arch.  But  the  great  addition  to  the  church  of  1220  was  the  new  nave  which  we  now  see, 
a  lono-  and  splendid  structure  which  renders  this  church  one  of  the  grandest  for  the  reception  of  a 
congregation  that  I  know.  On  the  south  side  of  the  south  aisle  of  this  extended  nave  is  the 
Chapel  of  St.  John,  originally  provided  for  the  Brotherhood  of  that  Order,  and  now  used  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  members  of  the  foundation  raised  thereon  by  the  munificence  of  Dean 
Incent.  I  have  already  expressed  my  sorrow  at  the  loss  of  the  lower  portions  of  the  screen  work 
of  the  structure.  I  must  also  direct  your  attention  to  '  the  singularly  beautiful  timber  pillar 
which  supports  its  roof.' 

'■  We  will  now  pass  in  review  the  north  transept  :  the  piers  and  vaulting  of  the  eastern 
aisle  here  appear  to  be  of  Early  English  date  ;  and  here  are  the  inserted  windows  of  rich  Deco- 
rated character  to  the  restoration  of  which  I  have  already  alluded  ;  here.  too.  is  a  remnant  of  a 
very  interesting  ancient  font.  Passing  to  the  south  transept,  we  find  a  clustered  pillar  of  very 
great  beauty,  while  in  the  north  aisle  of  the  nave  is  a  window  with  very  singular  tracery  which 
appears  to  have  formed  one  of  many  insertions  in  the  geometrical  period.  The  great  west  window, 
the  whole  addition  of  the  clerestorv,  and  many  window  insertions  belong  to  the  Pei-pendicular 
style,  while  the  upper  portion  of  the  tower  is  an  addition  very  late  in  the  Tudor  period,  and  of 
very  considerable  interest.  I  borrow  the  following  from  Mr.  Cobb's  ver}-  valualjle  liistory  : — '■  In 
the  old  rental  book  of  the  Grammar  School  occurs  this  entry,  made  the  27th  year  of  Henry  VIII. 
'  Ye  yeare  ye  steeple  was  new  made  a.d.  1o3o.'  Now,  tradition  says  it  was  rebuilt  by  John 
Phyliiiji  ami  Alyci>  his  Wifffe.  whose  names  are  inscribed  on  the  south  wall  of  the  exterior.  In 
the  old  register  occurs  the  following  entry  among  thebm'ials:  '  l.i40 — -Dec.  Ales  ye  wife  of  John 
Phillips  bur.  (!.'  The  tradition,  therefore,  that  the  tower  (that  is  the  upper  part)  was  built  by 
these  good  people  is  in  all  probability  perfectly  correct." 

■'  The  monuments  in  the  chiu'ch  are  so  numerous  and  interesting  that  they  would  form  a 
subject  for  a  paper  bv  themselves.  I  can  therefore,  having.  I  fear,  made  this  paper  somewhat 
lengthv.  only  ask  3'ou  to  look  round  among  them.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  so  many  have 
been  moved  from  their  original  places,  and  that  brasses  of  intense  interest,  such  as  that  of 
Sir  John  Raven,  the  Black  Prince's  esquire,  which  now  is  fixed  to  modern  paving  under  the  south 
tower  arch,  have  been  taken  from  the  original  stones.  The  Torrington  altar  tomb  is  well  knowni — 
that  of  John  Saver,  Archi inajiru/<.  as  he  is  thereon  described,  chief  cook,  that  is,  to  Charles  II.,  is 
always  viewed  with  interest,  while  more  tender  sentiments  mingle  with  the  sight  of  the  mural 
tablet  to  Ann  Cowper,  the  poet's  mother.  No  monument  to  his  father,  the  then  rector,  appears 
here  ;  but  an  original  portrait  of  the  good  man,  in  gown,  bands,  and  wig  has  lately  come  into  the 
possession  by  inheritance  of  my  brother-in-law.  Canon  Pratt,  and  is  to  be  seen,  with  some  other 
very  valuable  pictures  of  the  Cowper  famih",  in  his  Rectory  at  Shepton  Malet."  ' 

'  The  arches  of  the  nave  are  very  elegant,  and  are  only  a  little  later  in  date  than  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
building.  In  the  eastern  aisle  of  the  north  transept  is  a  groined  roof  of  Early  English  date,  and  the  windows  of 
this  aisle  form  interesting  specimens  of  the  transition  from  the  Decorated  to  the  Perpendicular  style  of  archi- 
tecture. The  transepts,  as  well  as  the  chapel  of  St.  Catherine,  are  of  the  Decorated  period,  and  are  remarkable 
for  their  beauty,  and  a  window  in  the  west  side  of  the  north  transept  has  very  elegant  tracery.  St.  .John's  Chapel, 
with  its  beautiful  timber  pillar,  dates  from  1450,  and  the  present  windows  and  roof  of  the  nave  are  of  about  the 
same  date.  [The  above  has  been  taken  principally  from  the  Journal  of  the  Archaological  Association,  XXVI. 
p.  263  ;  but  the  account  there  given  is  inaccurate.] 

"  Unfortunately,  when  a  few  years  ago  the  church  was  "  restored,"  but  little  attention  was  paid  to  its  original 
arrangements.  The  tombs  were  moved,  the  brasses  lifted,  and  the  fine  carved  screens  cut  away  and  mutilated. 
Considerable  alteration  was  at  the  same  time  made  in  the  level  of  the  floor,  which  was  raised,  as  was  the  roof. 
Also  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  a  fine  porch  with  a  parvise,  or  upper  ch.amber,  had  been  gutted  and 
thrown  into  the  aisle.'' — Archtpolotjical  Journal,  Vol.  XXX.  p.  4]  2.  This  extract  refers  to  tlie  restoration  effected 
by  Mr.  Buttertield  in  1871,  which  is  .also  referred  to  in  Canon  Davys'  paper.  The  ))Oreh  was  on  the  south  side, 
at  the  fifth  bay  from  the  west  end.  IVIr.  Buttertield  removed  the  flooring  of  the  parvise,  and,  pulling  down  the 
east  wall,  threw  the  porch  into  St.  John's  Chapel,  of  which  it  now  forms  the  western  ba}'.  Xothing  remains  to 
show  that  the  porch  had  ever  existed,  except  a  small  window,  high  up  in  the  west  wall  of  the  chapel,  and  the 
staircase  turret.  It  was  during  this  restoration,  too,  that  the  screen  separating  the  chapel  from  ^he  aisle  was 
cut  away,  as  shown  in  the  illustration.  Recently,  the  same  architect  has  been  engaged  in  restoring  the  north 
transept. 

A  full  account  of  the  church  and  its  monuments  will  be  found  in  Two  Lectures  on  the  History  and  Antiquities 
of  Berhhunisted,  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Cobb,  M.A.  (London  :  J,  B.  Xichols  &  Sons,  1855.)  A  now  edition  of  this 
valuable  work  is  now  in  course  of  preparation.  Mr.  Cobb  gives  tlio  following  account  of  the  alterations  made  by 
Sir  Geoffrey  Wyattville  in  1 820  : — "  The  parapet  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  was  reduced  in  height  about  four  feet. 
Fancy  foliations  were  inserted  in  the  east  and  south  windows.  The  font  was  removed  from  the  west  end  to  the 
south  porch,  which  was  then  blocked  up.  The  Torrington  altar  tomb  and  brass  were  removed  from  the  nave  to 
the  transept.  The  church  was  new  floored,  and  many  old  inscriptions  covered  up.  The  six  bells  were  recast, 
and  made  into  eight.  Substantial  pews  were  erected.  The  gallery  which  stood  between  the  tower  arches  was 
removd,  and  a  new  one  erected  at  the  west  end,  under  the  direct 'on  of  Sir  Geoffrey  Wyattville.  .  .  .  Further- 
more, the  roof  was  renewed  and  plastered  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  whole  of  the  exterior  of  the  church 
was  encrusted  with  stucco."' 

The   .accompanying  slietch  of   tlie  interior  has  been    drawn  by  Mr.  H.  B.  Flood,  from  a  photograph  kindly 
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Canon  Davys  then  conducted  tlie  members  tlirougli  and  roimd  the  church.  Some  discussion 
took  place  as  to  the  variety  of  the  pillars  in  the  nave  arcades,  three  of  these  and  the  eastern 
responds  beincr  clustered,  of  four  semicircular  shafts  attached  to  a  round  pier,  while  the  others 
were  simply  c^dindrical  columns  ;  all  the  caps  and  arch  mouldings  were  uniform,  and  the  clerk  of  the 
works  called  attention  to  this  and  to  the  difference  of  tooling  as  proofs  that  the  clustered  columns 
were  comparatively  modern  insertions,  whereas  Canon  Davys  and  one  or  two  architects  in  the 
party  considered  them  of  late  fourteenth-century  character.  Several  of  the  columns  lean  con- 
siderablv  outwards.  The  wall  over  the  chancel-arch  is  decorated  with  a  '•  Majesty  "  executed  by 
'Mr.  Daniel  Bell  in  1874.  In  the  noi'th  transept  were  seen  fragments  of  a  font  decorated  with 
interlacing  ornament  of  the  Transitional  Norman  period.  At  the  east  and  south  ends  of 
St.  Catherine's  Chapel,  the  clerk  of  works  showed  traces  of  a  splayed  window  to  a  crypt  now 
walled  up,  which,  when  examined  during  the  restoration,  was  found  to  have  been  used  as  a 
charnel-house.  Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  replacement  with  new  work  of  one  of  the 
east  windows  of  the  north  transept,  the  tracery  removed  from  which  was  set  out  on  the  gi-ass,  but 
appeared  fairly  capable,  ili-.  Davys  thought,  of  repair  ;  the  clerk  of  the  works  mentioned  that 
Mr.  Butterfield  spent  four  hours  in  the  churchyard  in  studying  the  window,  to  which  it  was 
replied  that  the  new  one  might  be  an  accurate  reproduction,  but  at  the  best  was  but  a  copy. 

The  Grammar  School,  which  faces  the  north  front  of  the  church,  was  next  visited,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  head  master,  the  Eev.  E.  Bartrum,  M,A.,  who  stated  that  the  central  part,  the 
schoolroom  itself,  was  built  on  the  foundations  of  the  house  of  the  Brotherhood  of  St.  John,  by 
Dean  Incent,  in  l.'>41-2  ;  the  domestic  buildings  to  the  west  and  the  boarding-house  on  the  east 
were  modern  additions.  The  schoolroom  is  of  red  brick,  with  good  stone  hood-moulds  to  doors, 
and  transoms  and  mullions  to  the  six  two-light  windows  on  either  side  ;  the  roof  of  seven  bays 
is  modem,  but  is  carried  by  original  oak  corbels  boldly  carved  and  gi'otesque  in  design. 

St.  Mary,  Northchuroh,  was  next  visited.  It  is  a  small  cruciform  aisleless  structure, 
chiefly  early  Decorated  in  character,  with  a  west  window  of  Flamboyant  character.  It  is  at 
present  unrestored  ;  the  whole  exterior  to  the  top  of  embattled  central  tower  is  covered  with 
plaster,  now  peeling  off ;  the  painted  deal  pews  and  west  gallerj'  of  half  a  century  since  encumber 
the  nave,  and  the  east  end  of  the  chancel  has  been  shut  off  for  use  as  a  vestry  by  a  lath-aud- 
plaster  partition  in  which  is  a  replica  of  the  Perpendicular  east  window.  The  rector  stated  that 
all  this  is  about  to  be  altered,  and  that  plans  have  been  prepared  for  the  restoration  of  the  church, 
including  repewing  and  the  addition  of  a  north  nave  aisle  and  vestries.  The  cost  is  estimated  at 
£2,500,  and  the  number  of  sittings  will  be  increased  from  340  to  400.  In  the  south  transept  is 
an  elaborately-carved  oak  chest  of  the  early  Pei'pendicular  period.  The  church  also  contains  a 
brass  to  Peter  the  Wild  Boy,  who  died  in  178.").  aged  72. 

In  the  evening  some  examples  of  timber-framed  and  pargetted  houses  in  the  town,  and  the 
ruins  of  Berkhamsted  Castle,  on  the  north  of  the  railway  station,  were  inspected.  The  plan  of 
the  castle  can  easily  be  traced,  the  oblong  inner  bailey,  with  artificial  mound,  still  perfect  at 
N.W.  angle,  and  enclosed  by  vallum,  ramparts,  and  outer  moat,  are  all  distinguishable  ;  but  the 
masonry  is  reduced  to  a  few  irregular  masses  of  rubble- work. 

The  following  list  of  the  brasses  in  Berkhamsted  church  is  extracted  from  Haines'  Ulanual^ : — 

I.   [Eich.  Ton-yngton,  13.oG,]  &  w,  Margt.,   1349,  with  canopy  &  marg.  inscr.  nearly  all 

lost,  large  N.  Tr. 
n.  A  man  in  arm.  c.  1365,  inscr.  gone.     Perhaps  John  Raven.  Esq..  1395.    S.A. 

III.  A  Lady,  c.  1370.  canopy  &  inscr.  lost,  N.  Tr.,  perhaps  Margt.  Briggs,  1374. 

IV.  A  Priest,  c,  1400  hf.  eft\ 

V.  Edm.  Cook,  14011  with  anelace  sm.  S.C. 

VI.  Rich.  Westbroke,  1485.  N.  Tr. 

VII.  Kath.   w.   of   Robt.  Incent  (parents  of  John  Incent,  LL.D.    a   benefactor  to  the 

Chapel  of  St.  John)  1520  in  shroud,  sm.  S.C. 

VIII.  Six  elg.  vv.  16th  cent.     On  reverse  is  part  of  brass  to  Thomas  Humfre  of  London, 

goldsmith  &  w.  Joan  dau.  of  Wm.  Bayntun.  brewer  c.  1500,  in  shrouds,  with 
5  sons  &  2  daus.  &  between  them  St.  Michael  weighing  souls,  qd.  pi.  little  more 
left  than  part  of  inscr.  with  eff.  of  St.  Jerome  in  initial  letter. 

IX.  Robert  Incent,  Gent,  1485,  servant  to  Cecjde  Duchess  of  York,  engraved  circ.  1520. 

Inscription  only. 

supplied  by  the  rector.     The  plan  is  copied  from  one  given  in  Painted  Windows,  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Harvey 
(Longmans,  1868). — Editor. 

'  No.  V.  was  lost  duriu;;  the  restoration  of  1.171.  No.  IX.  is  inserted  in  a  much-altered  monument,  which 
boars  the  name  of  Friar  Bacon's  tomb,  though  without  any  authority. 
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XLL— SATURDAY,  JUNE  25,  1881. 
East  Ham,  Barking,  and  Rainham. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  inclemency  of  tlie  weather,  a  numerous  party  joined  in  this  visit. 

At  East  Ham  the  party  was  received  by  the  Vicar,  Rev.  S.  R.  Reynolds,  and  a  paper  on  the 
church  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  was,  in  his  absence,  read  by  Mr.  Paxon.'  The  Vicar,  the  Rev.  S.  R. 
Reynolds,  acknowledged  that  the  church  was  in  a  bad  state,  but  the  parishioners  had  refused  to 
sanction  plans  for  restoration,  prepared  by  Mr.  Butterfield  at  the  instance  of  the  lay  rector. 

The  party  next  proceeded  to  Barking,  where  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Blomfield  courteously 
welcomed  the  party.  Mr.  H.  R.  Gongh  read  a  paper  on  the  church  and  abbey,  which  is  printed  at 
page  l'J4. 

At  Eainham  church  Mr.  Gough  also  read  a  paper,  printed  at  page  188. 


XLII.— SATURDAY,  JULY  16,  1881. 
Rochester. 


A  large  party  joined  in  this  excursion,  reaching  Rochester  by  train  in  the  morning. 

On  leaving  Rochester  Station,  the  Guildhall  was  the  first  place  visited.  It  is  a  red-brick  and 
tiled  building,  erected  in  1687,  and  containing  in  the  principal  apartment  (the  magistrates'  room) 
some  panelling,  a  good  coved  and  plastered  ceiling,  and  a  series  of  eleven  full-length  portraits 
of  celebrities,  from  Sir  Stafford  Fairboume,  William  III.,  and  Queen  Anne  to  the  late  Mr.  P. 
Wykeham  Martin,  M.P.  The  Corn  Exchange,  a  little  farther  up  the  High  Street,  has  a  clock,  the 
gift,  as  an  inscription  sets  forth,  of  Sir  Cloudesley  Shovel,  1706  ;  the  present  exchange  was  built 
from  the  designs  of  Messrs.  Flockton  and  Abbott,  of  Sheffield,  in  1871,  and  is  lofty,  well  lighted, 
and  of  pleasing  proportions.  Richard  Watts'  Hospital,  immortalized  by  Dickens,  awakened  much 
interest.  It  is  a  charity  founded  by  will  b}'  Richard  Watts,  l.")7'.),  by  which  sis  poor  travellers, 
not  being  rogues  or  "  proctors,"  receive  gratis  for  one  night  lodging,  entertainment,  consisting  of 
■^Ib.  meat,  lib.  bread,  and  ^  pint  of  beer,  and  in  the  morning  4d.  each.  The  building  is  solidly 
constructed  of  stone,  in  two  stories  :  the  front  rooms  are  the  curator's  apartments,  and  behind 
these  are,  on  each  floor,  three  cubicles,  white-washed  and  well  scrubbed,  and  each  provided  with  a 
bed;  the  upper  tier  is  reached  by  a  narrow  gallery.  The  building  was  modernized  by  the  substi- 
tution of  plate-glass  for  lattice  windows,  and  otherwise  restored,  a  few  years  ago,  and  the  books 
show  that  the  charity  is  constantly  made  use  of.  In  the  High  Street  several  picturesque  half- 
timbered  houses  were  seen,  the  finest  example  being  a  group  on  the  north  side. 

St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  High  Streets  of  Rochester  and 
Chatham,  was  seen  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  John  Bailey,  the  Hospital  Chaplain.  The 
building  consists  of  a  long  narrow  nave  with  north  aisle,  north  transept,  chancel,  and  apse,  and 
from  the  exterior  gives  no  promise  of  archaeological  interest,  as  the  west  front,  and  bell-turret,  the 
south  wall,  and  the  tiled  roofs  are  all  painfully  modem  and  fresh-looking.  The  Rev,  J.  Bailey 
explained  that  the  chapel  was  founded  as  an  adjunct  to  a  lepers'  hospital  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  but 
was  built  by  his  successor.  Bishop  Emulf,  both  of  whom  were  greatly  concerned  in  the  building  of 
the  cathedral,  the  actual  work  being  carried  out  by  a  monk,  Hugh  de  Cliffe,  in  1124.  When 
leprosy  ceased  to  exist,  the  hospital  which  adjoined  on  the  north  was  pulled  down,  and  from  about 
the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  chapel  was  sub-divided  into  dwelling-houses,  and  there  was  every 
prospect  of  its  destruction.  About  1 20  years  ago  it  was  restored  to  its  old  uses,  and  a  few  years 
since  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott,  R.A.,  prepared  a  report  on  the  building,  in  which  he  stated  reasons 
for  believing  that  the  flat  wooden  lintels  to  the  deeply  splayed  windows  on  the  south  side  were  the 
original  ones  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  were  devised  in  order  to  leave  space  for  the  lean-to  building, 
of  which  there  were  clear  traces  on  this  side,  and  in  which  it  was  probable  the  lepers  gathered  tn 
hear  the  service.  The  chapel  was  restored  under  Sir  Gilbert's  care,  the  old  carved  chalk-stone.i 
found  in  the  windows,  &c.,  being  replaced  and  used  as  guides  for  the  new  stonework.  The  semi- 
circular recess  at  the  east  end  was  found  to  be  a  true  apse,  domed  in  concrete,  and  it  formerly  had 
a  stone  bench  round  it,  as  in  basilicas  ;  this  apse  had  since  been  decorated  in  colour  by  a  member 
of  the  congregation.  The  old  cottages  built  round  the  chapel  were  removed,  when  it  was  seen  that 
the  window  recesses  had  been  used  as  cupboards,  boarded  up  on  the  interior  of  the  chapel,  and  that 
a  stove  projected  into  it.  The  sedilia,  having  Purbeck  shafts,  have  been  opened  out.  and  an  organ, 
rather  too  large  for  the  building,  was  put  into  the  north  transept ;  the  north  aisle  is  entirely 
modern.  Further  restoration  was  contemplated,  including  the  erection  of  a  vestry,  and  also  the 
laying  out  of  the  grounds.  The  funds  having  increased,  a  new  and  large  hospital  of  St.  Bartholomew 
■was  built  in  1863  on  the  adjoining  hill-side. 

'  Mr.  Birch's  paper  is  printed  at  page  174. 
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The  Cathedral. 

The  party  were  received  under  the  central  tower  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  who  welcomed 
them  to  the  place,  remarking  that,  thoxigh  Rochester  was  neither  one  of  the  largest  nor  most 
beautiful  of  our  cathedrals,  it  would  be  found  to  contain  a  gi-eat  deal  of  Late  Norman  and  Early 
Enahsh  work  ;  but,  curiously  enough,  verj-  little  of  the  work  from  the  thirteenth  to  the  present 

century. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Scott  Robertson,  F.S.A.,  of  Sittingboume,  said  the  Saxon  history  of  Rochester, 
from  its  foundation  and  onwards,  was  better  known  than  that  of  any  other  See.  but  no  pre-Norman 
remains  were   known  to  exist  in   the   Cathedral,   unless   the    theoiy  of  Mr.   James   Parker  was 
admitted,  that  the  massive  pillars  with  unchamfered  caps,  at  the  west  end  of  the  crypt,  dated  from 
before  the  Conquest.     Personally,  he  believed  they  must  begin  with  the  work  of  Bishop  Gundulph, 
who  held  the  See  from  1077  to  1108,  and  who  built  the  White  Tower  in  London,  and  the  Mailing 
Tower  of  St.  Leonard,  near  Maidstone.     Here,  at  Rochester,  he  built  a  complete  church,  of  which 
the  outer  shell  of  the  nave  had  been  shown  by  Mr.  Irvine,  clerk  of  the  works  imder  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
to  remain,  in  great  part,  as  high  as  the  triforium  level.     Gundulph  was   succeeded  by  Emulf. 
who  had  been  Prior  of  Christ  Church.  Canterbury,  and   then  of  Peterborough,  in  both  of  which 
places  he  carried   out   great  works  :  here  he  carried   forward   the  nave,  built  the  former  chapter- 
house,  and  from   architectural   evidence   we  believed   that  he  built   the  present  rich  west   front 
dming  his  occupancy  of  the  See.  1115-25.     In  1137-8.  the  church  and  monastery  adjoining  were 
so  burnt  that  the  monks  were  dispersed,  being  without  shelter,  but  they  returned   ten  years  later, 
and  the  Bishop  Walter  de  Canterbury  greatly  pushed  forward  the  work  of  repairs.     The  chronicles 
again   contain  a  most  puzzling  statement,  for,   about  1177,  they  say,  a  second  fire  reduced  the 
church  "to  a  cinder."     The  statements  appeared  to  show  that  the  place  was  utterly  consumed  : 
but  the  members  had  only  to  look  around  them  on   the  rich  Transitional   Norman   work   of  the 
nave,  to  see  that  this  must  be  accepted  with  a  certain  amount  of  reserve.     There  was.  at  all 
events,    an    extensive    restoration    necessar}-,    of    which   numerous    traces    remain    in  the    choir- 
aisles,  tower-piers,  and  in  the  ornamentation  of  the  nave.     In  the  nave,  down  which  they  were 
looking,  many  peculiarities  were  noticeable  ;  for  instance,  upon  each  pier  there  was   a  vaulting 
shaft  earned  to  the  level  of  the  triforium  floor,  but  although  there  were  traces  of  the  upper  portion 
of   these   shafts   having   been  removed,  the  intention  of   vaulting  the  nave  with  stone  was  never 
carried  out.     The  triforium  gallery,  once  very  perfect,  had  been  blocked  up  by  Sir  Gilbert  Scott, 
who  considered  this  action  necessary,  to  ensure  the  stability  of  the  fabric.      The  tympana  of  the 
triforium  openings  were  filled  in  with  varied  and  exceedingly  rich  diapering,  some  portion  of  which 
is   like  the  peculiar  ornament,   used   as   a   string-course,  in    the  north  allej-   of    the  cloisters  of 
Canterbury  Cathedral,  known  to  have  been  done  about   1226.  and  this  convinced   the  speaker  that 
the  ornamentation  was  of  a  much  more  recent  period  than  Ernulf 's  constructional  work.     The  nave 
clerestory,  the  verj-  appropriate  open-timbered  roof,  and   the  great   eight-light  western  window, 
were  added  in  the  fifteenth  centurj'.     Not  only  was  this  roof  once  richly  coloured,  but  the  whole  of 
the  triforium  sm-face  was  formerly  picked  out  in  green,  red.  and  yellow.     If  they  examined  the  nave 
aisles,  they  would  find  carving  on  the  north  much  more  elaborate  than  any  in  the  south  aisle,  and 
the  eastern  bay  of  the  north  arcade  was  blocked  up  about  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century.     The 
reason  for  this  may  be  that  in  the  north  aisle  an  altar  of  St,  Nicholas  was  reserved  for  the  use  of  a 
parochial  congregation,  until  1421,  when  a  church  was  built  parallel   to.  and  a  little  north  of,  the 
Cathedral,  a  church  which  was  rebuilt  as  we  now  saw  it  in  1 024.     The  blocking  up  of  the  eastern 
baj'  of  the  north  arcade  of  the  nave  shut  off  the  parochial  service  from  the  rest  of  the  cathedral, 
and  formed  a  parclose  screen  for  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas.     Even   after  the  new  church  was  built, 
the  parochial  clergy  had  the  privilege  of  bringing  their  weekly  procession  of  the  Host  through  the 
south-east  door  of  their  church,  across  the  cemetery,  into  the  cathedral  by  a  door  in  the  north 
transept,  and  of  proceeding  down  the  north   aisle  to  a  doorway  now  blocked  up  near  the  north- 
west angle.     In  1201  a  pious  Scotch  baker,  named  William,  was  murdered  by  his  servants  while 
travelling  at  Chatham  :  the  monks  of  Rochester  gave  the  body  burial,  and  found  it  a  very  profitable 
undertaking,  as  immediately  afterwards  miracles  began  to  be  performed  at  the  tomb,  and  streams 
of  wealthy  pilgrims  were  attracted  to  the  city.     A  shrine  to  St.  William  was  erected  in  the  north- 
east transept,  and  with  the  pilgrim's  offerings,  the  great  transepts  and  the  choir  were  rebuilt.     The 
new  work  was  of  a  beautiful  Early  English  type,  in  which  Purbeck  marble  shafts  were  freely  used. 
It  began,  according  to  the  chronicles,  with  the  north  ala  (transept  or  choir  aisle) ;  the  new  choir 
was  opened  in  1227,  but  was  not  completed  till  twenty  years  later.     In  the  upper  choir  stalls  there 
is  some  of  the  earliest  woodwork  known  to  exist ;  it  is  of  plain  but  good  Early  English  character, 
and  dates  from  about   1227.     He  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  Gundulph  built  a  tower  on  the 
north  side,  east  of  the  transept,  and  its  ruins  still  stand  ;  while,  on  the  south  side,  beneath  the  floor, 
Mr.   Irvine   saw   foundations  of  a  second   tower,   which   was   removed   in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Mr.  Irvine  thought  Gundulph's  northern  tower  of  defence  was  connected  with  the  city  wall,  which 
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he  believed  crossed  the  cathedral  site,  just  to  the  east  of  the  central  tower  arch :  but  the  speaker 
did  not  concur  in  this  theory.  The  records  stated  also  that  in  1343,  Hamo  of  Hythe  caused  the 
campanile  to  be  raised  with  stone,  timber,  and  lead,  and  put  four  bells  in  it.  This  upper  part  of 
the  tower,  and  the  wooden  spire  which  formerly  surmounted  it.  were  rem^oved  by  Mr.  Cottinghaun, 
to  make  wav  for  the  present  unsatisfactory  tower,  rather  more  than  half  a  century  since.  Three 
eastern  bavs  of  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave,  they  would  see,  had  been  greatly  extended,  so  as  to  form 
a  nave  to  the  chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  the  transept.  This  late  Perpendicular  adjunct  formerly  had  a 
stone  bench  running  roxmd  three  sides  of  it,  so  that  the  only  entrance  was  at  the  east  end. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  of  Westminster,  referred  to  the  work  of  exploration  so  long 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Irvine  and  more  recently  by  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope.  The  division  of  the  Xorman 
church  into  a  monastic  and  a  secular  portion,  as  was  the  case  here,  was  a  very  usual  arrangement,  and 
it  led  to  many  quarrels  between  the  monks  and  the  parish,  which  often  ended,  as  they  did  here,  in  the 
building  of  a  new  parish  church  at  the  side  of  the  minster.  This  was  generally  built  in  the  public 
cemetery,  which  was  nearly  always  to  the  north  of  the  minster,  the  reason  being  that  the  monastic 
buildings  being  on  the  sunny  side,  the  chief  approach  for  lay  persons  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
minster,  and  in  order  that  these  people  might  offer  prayers  for  the  dead  the  burials  were  made  on 
that  side.  Since  the  monks,  as  part  of  their  duty,  said  prayers  for  deceased  brethren,  this  publicity 
was  unnecessary  in  the  case  of  their  graves,  and  they  were  accordingly  buried  at  the  east  end  of  the 
minster.  The  prevalent  notion  that  the  monks  used  the  cloister-garth  for  burials  was  erroneous. 
They  often  buried  in  the  chapter-house  and  the  east  and  south  walks  of  the  cloisters,  and  we  find  the 
earliest  grave-stones  there  ;  but  the  western  and  northern  walks  were  not  so  used.  In  the  thirteenth 
century  the  practice  of  burial  in  the  church  itself  became  common.  He  believed  that  the  parochial 
altar,  before  St.  Nicholas'  Church  was  built,  was  on  the  east  side  of  the  two  Early  English  bays  now 
forming  the  eastern  part  of  the  cathedral  nave,  and  that  a  choir-screen,  like  that  still  to  be  seen  in 
St.  Alban's  nave,  crossed  the  nave  at  this  point.  This,  and  not  the  screen  at  the  west  end  of  the 
choir,  was  properly  the  rood-screen,  above  which  stood  the  great  cross.  The  detailed  history  of  this 
building  was  exceedingly  complicated,  not  only  on  account  of  the  great  fires  which  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  fabric. — but  from  which  a  great  deal«f  earlier  work  appeared  to  be  stUl  preserved  to 
us — but  because  of  the  many  attempts  at  improvement  begun  by  successive  designers,  and  presently 
allowed  to  drop,  apparently  because  funds  failed.  When  sufficient  money  came  in,  the  fashion  had 
changed,  and  a  new  scheme  was  in  turn  begun  and  abandoned. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite  then  conducted  the  visitors  throughout  and  round  the  cathedral,  offering 
explanations  at  the  leading  points.  Beginning  with  the  crypt,  which  extends  under  most  of  the 
choir,  he  showed  the  earliest  work  now  left  in  the  western  portion.  The  eastern  part  of  crypt  con- 
sists of  six  alleys  of  comparatively  slender  columns,  with  Early  English  bell  movddings  to  the  caps. 
On  the  north  side  are  a  great  number  of  fragments  of  carving  found  during  the  progress  of  restora- 
tion of  the  cathedral  above,  and  including  some  censing  angels  and  other  figures — work  of 
about  I'o'JO — large  portions  of  an  Elizabethan  tomb,  and  many  other  fragments.  The  carved 
stones  are  arranged  on  boards,  quite  unprotected  from  the  depredations  of  unscrupulous  visitors. 
Returning  into  the  upper  church,  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Early  English  architecture  of  the  great 
transepts,  and  the  party  passed  into  the  choir,  where  the  remains  of  the  thirteenth-century  woodwork 
were  closely  examined.  The  old  desks  have  trefoiled  openings  carried  by  low  shafts,  and  are  not 
more  than  eighteen  inches  high,  but  greater  height  was  tben  unnecessary,  as  they  were  not  used  for 
books.  We  owed  the  preservation  of  these  tmique  examples  to  the  fact  that  they  were  encased  by  the 
fifteenth-century  builders  and  used  sis  a  ledge  ;  but  during  the  last  ten  years,  the  casing  desks  have 
been  taken  away  and  made  to  do  duty  for  another  row  of  seats.  On  the  previous  day  he  found  in 
a  coal-cellir  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  houses  a  piece  of  wood,  which  formed  the  greater  part  of 
one  of  the  thirteenth-century  stall-ends.  To  the  east  and  north  of  the  presbytery  was  seen  a 
fourteenth-century  bishop's  monument,  in  alabaster,  richly  gilt,  much  after  the  fashion  of  the  tomb 
of  William  de  Vallance  at  Westminster  Abbey,  which  is  of  Limoges  enamel :  the  deceased  is  repre- 
sented on  the  effigy  as  clad  in  the  chasuble,  without  orphrey,  but  with  a  rich  dalmatic,  amice,  and 
maniple,  and  having  a  pastoral  staff  with  napkin  attached.  At  the  east  end,  Sir  Gilbert  Scott's 
restoration  was  freely  criticised  by  members,  especially  the  lowering  of  the  floor, — which  was  stated, 
however,  to  correspond  with  the  old  tUe  matrices — and  also  the  want  of  breadth  in  the  new  reredos 
and  high  altar  which  Mr.  Micklethwaite  said  was  farther  eastward  than  the  ancient  one.  On  the 
north  wall,  near  to  the  east  end,  remains  a  very  perfect  stone  lavatory.  On  the  high  altar  were 
seen  a  pair  of  silver  candlesticks  of  the  time  of  Charles  EL 

The  members  then  went  up  into  the  tower,  where  in  a  treasury  they  were  shown  numerous 
articles  of  plate.  The  principal  patera  of  silver-gilt  was  pronounced  by  Mjr.  Micklethwaite  to  be  a 
domestic  fniit-dish  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Eeturning  to  the  south-east  transept,  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite said  that  the  beautiful  doorway  on  the  east  side  was  not  originally  the  chapter-house 
entrance,  although  now  known  by  that  name,  and  leading  to  the  modem  chapter-house ;  but  it  was 
the  monks'  principal  approach  from  the  cloisters.  The  elaborate  carvings  on  the  sides  had  been 
rendered  unmeaning  by  some  restorer  :  originally  they  showed   female  figures,  one  representing  the 
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Svnaaosue  witli  the  Law  slipping  from  her  hands,  the  other,  the  Church  ;  but  the  latter  statuette 
had  r'eceiTed  a  new  head  with  beard  and  mitre,  and  now  did  duty  as  a  bishop.  Passing  through 
this  doorway,  the  present  chapter-house,  an  oblong  chamber  of  no  great  interest,  was  seeu  ;  and  the 
visitors  descended  a  flight  of  steps  into  a  garden,  which  occupies  the  western  portion  of  the  site 
of  the  original  chapter-house.  It  communicates  with  the  cloigters  by  three  richly  tre.ited  Transi- 
tional arches  now  blocked  up  ;  and  upon  the  walls  are  remains  of  intersecting  area  ling. 

St.  Margaret's  Church  was  also  visited  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  Eoss  Foord.  In  it  is  the 
remarkable  palimpsest  brass  of  Thomas  Codd,  Vicar.  1464.  It  consists  of  an  inscription  sur- 
mount«d  bv  a  half-length  figure  of  an  ecclesiastic,  habited  in  surplice,  cope,  and  amice.  Behind  there 
is  a  similar  fio-ure  of  the  same  size,  but  wearing  the  almuce  instead  of  the  amice,  ilr.  Haines 
(•'  Manual  of  Monumental  Brasses."  page  XL VIII.)  is  of  opinion  that  both  these  figures  represent 
the  same  person,  and  that  the  alteration  was  made  at  his  instance. 

St.  Nicholas  (adjoining  the  cathedral,  and  rebuilt  in  1G24),  the  ruins  of  the  Bridge  Chapel, 
and  the  Castle  were  also  visited.' 


XLin.— TUESDAY,  OCTOBEE  25,  1881. 

Eoman  Antiquities. 

Major  Heales,  F.S  A.,  in  the  chair. 


Mr.  A.  Tvlor  read  a  paper  on  some  Eoman  Antiquities  discovered  during  some  excavations 
made  at  his  premises  in  Warwick  Square.  Newgate  Street.  In  addition  to  the  description  of  these 
valuable  relics — the  most  important  of  which  were  exhibited  together  with  plans  and  sections  of 
the  spot  where  they  were  discovered — Mr.  Tylor  gave  a  number  of  facts  relating  to  the  Eoman 
colonization  of  Britain.  He  also  referred  to  the  Mithraic  emblem  embossed  on  the  leaden  ossuarium 
exhibited,  and  to  the  adoption  of  this  and  other  emblems  in  Christian  art. 

The  Eev.  C.  L.  Acland  exhibited  some  antiquities  found  in  Eoman  coflBns  at  Colchester,  and 
gave  some  information  relative  to  Eoman  interments. 

The  Eev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Milman  also  spoke. 


XLIV.— TUESDAY,  N0\T:MBEE  29,  1881. 

The  Buildings  of  the  Chief  Monastic  Ordere  in  England. 

Chairman  :  J.  P.  Seddon,  Esq.,  F.E.I.B.A. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  above  subject.  The  address, 
which  was  extemporaneous,  was  illustrated  by  large  ground-plans  of  the  monastic  buildings 
at  Westminster,  Durham,  Christ  Church  Canterbury.  Fountains,  and  Mount  Grace,  near  Thirsk. 
The  author  said  he  proposed  to  restrict  himself  to  English  examples  of  monastic  buildings,  and 
to  render  this  intelligible  it  would  be  necessary  to  sketch  the  development  of  the  monastic 
orders.  Of  the  ven-  earliest,  or  prae-Anglo-8axon  houses  in  Britain,  we  had  no  remains  nor 
any  definite  descriptions,  but  sufficient  particulars  had  come  down  to  us  to  show  that  they 
resembled  the  Oriental  monasteries  in  including  no  large  buildings,  but  that  men  lived  in  little 
huts,  a  mode  of  life  which  prevailed  in  Lelaud  till  a  much  later  period.  This  Celtic  plan  of  semi- 
isolated  life  was  in  existence  when  Augustine  came  from  Eome  and  brought  with  him,  and 
endeavoured  to  enforce,  the  Benedictine  rule,  by  which  a  system  of  living  in  common  was  substi- 
tuted for  the  hermit-like  life.  A  long  struggle  ensued  between  the  two  modes  of  life,  but  ultimately 
the  Benedictine  method  prevailed.  The  Benedictine  houses,  although  they  differed  in  details,  were 
laid  on  a  common  plan,  the  origin  whereof  was  so  remote  that  it  could  not  be  traced,  but  which  the 
lecturer  believed  to  be  derived  from  the  Eoman  villa  of  the  better  class.  A  drawing  made  in 
820  A.D.  of  an  ideal  monasteiy  intended  to  be  built  at  St.  Gall  (and  possibh'  caiTied  out.  although 
no  traces  remain  there  of  such  early  work),  still  existed,  and  the  facsimile  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mickle- 
thwaite showed  a  general  correspondence  in  plan  and  arrangement  to  the  typical  Benedictine  house, 
in  its  division  into  cloister,  church,  and  buildings  for  housing  the  monks.  The  earliest  actual  remains 
in  England  sufficient  to  indicate  the  general  grouping  were  those  at  Westminster  Abbey,  usually  con- 
sidered to  be  of  Edward  the  Confessor's  time,  though,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  a  little  later, 
being  of  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  We  know  from  records  that  at  that  period  the  Abbey 
buildings  were  entirely  reconstructed,  so  that  there  was  nothing  to  show   what  the   earlier  Sason 

'  A  paper  on  Bridge  Chapels  is  printed  at  p.  203,  and  one  on  the  Architectural  History  of  the  Cathedral 
at  p.  217. 
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arrauo-ement  was,  altliougli  tlie  probability  was  that  it  corresponded  witli  the  existing  work,  but 
was  planned  on  a  staaller  scale.     By  the  time  of   the  Norman  Conquest  the  struggle  of  conventual 
plans  and  modes  of  life  was  determined,  all  the  older  monasteries  having  either  become  secular  or 
conformed  to  the  Benedictine  rule.     Some  time  before  that  there  had  been  at  Clugny  a  reformation 
of  the  Benedictine  rule  which  was  gradually  relaxing.     For  about  half  a  century,  from   1080  till 
1130,  there  was  in  this  country  a  fashion  of  establishing  Clwjniac  houses,  the  first  of  these  being  that 
at  Weulock.     The  new  order  followed  generally  the  Benedictine  model,  but  carried  the  accessories 
of  worship  to  the  utmost  point  of  splendid  elaboration — they  were  indeed  the  Eitualists  of  that  day. 
The  next  reformation   of  the  Benedictine  order  went  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and   was  a  Puritan 
reaction.     It  was  that  known  as  the  Cistercian .  and,  beginning  in  a  Burgundian  convent,  became  in 
about  thirty  years  the  most  popular  order  in  Europe.      Its  members  affected  the  greatest  simplicity 
in  their  services,  prohibited  the  use  of  staiued-glass.   carving,   and  pictures  ;  but,  like  the  modern 
Quakers,  they  determined  that  while  no  ornaments  could  be  tolerated,  every  portion  of  the  building 
and  every  detail  of  the  services  should  be  the  very  best  of  its  kind.     The  consequence  of  this  was 
that  in  the  Cistercian  buildings  are  found  the  most  careful  designing,  planning,  and  construction, 
the  purest  details,  and  excellent  workmanship.     The  first  English  house  was  that  of  Waverley,  in 
Surrey,  founded  in  1128  ;  this  was  followed  two  years  afterwards  by  Eievaulx,  and  that  in  1131  by 
Fountains,  and  before  long  a  very  large  number  of  houses  erected  in  the  purest  style  of  architecture. 
and  rigidly  divested  of  ornament,   were  rising  in   many  parts  of  the  land,  chiefly  in  the  northern 
counties.     The  rise  of  the  order  was  coincident   with  the  introduction  of  the  pointed  arch,  and  it 
was  probably  to  the  general  meetings  in  chapter  of  the  heads  of  this  order  that  we  owed  the  simul- 
taneous adoption  of  this   feature   throughout  Europe.     The   Cistercians  were  not  only  the  great 
innovators  in  architecture,  but  were  also  the  pioneers  of  manufactures  and  commerce,  especially  by 
introducing  the  iron-smelting  into  Yorkshire,  as  well  as  the   woollen  trades.     The  next  reforming 
movement  in   the   Benedictine  rule  resulted  in   the   founding  of  the  Cartltusian  order.     The  new 
system  was  began   at  La  Grande  Chartreuse  early  in  the  eleventh  century,  but  was  not  known  in 
England  till  the  foundation  of  a  house  at  Witham.  Somerset,  in  1176.     The  movement  spread 
very  slowly,  and  only  about  a  dozen  houses  were  founded  in  this  country.     One  of  them  was  the 
well-known  house  near  Newgate-street.  London,  of  which   ti'aces  exist  in  the   school,  and  another 
was  at  Sheen,  near  Richmond.   Suirey.     There  was  never  in  our  history  a  rush  after  any  order  of 
monks  after  the  Cistercians,  because  the  Friars  came  in.     The  former  orders,  especially  the  Bene- 
dictine and  Clugniac,  had  appealed  to  the  rich  and  great  for  support,  the  friars  were  of.  and  worked 
amoncst,  the  people,  and  the  modern  strife  between  Church  and  Dissent  was  paralleled  in  the  more 
intense  jealousies  and  disputes  between  monks  and  seculars  and  the  friars.    The  houses  of  the  Friars 
were  very  interesting,   but  showed  so  many  diversities  that  a  whole  evening  would  be  needed   for 
their  description,   and  he  must  now   turn  back  to  examine   in   detail  the  houses  of  the  several 
monastic  orders,  and  their  points  of  difference   and  resemblance.     The  familiar  example  of   West- 
minster Abbey  was  almost  a  normal  Benedictine  house,  and  from  its   plan  he  could  show  all  the 
buildings  which  made  up  such  a  monastery.     The  large  cruciform  church,  and  the   cloister  court 
surrounded  by  four  covered  alleys,  one  side  of   which  flanked  the  nave  (here  at  Westminster  on  the 
north)  were  essential  featm-es.     The  cloister  was  neither  a  graveyard  nor  a  mere  passage,  but   was 
the  place  where  the  monks  actually  lived,  when  not  on  duty  in  the  church,  or  at  meals,  or  asleep. 
On  the  east  side  of  the  cloister,  and  stretching  beyond  it  to  the  south,  was  on  the  upper  floor  the 
dormitory,  and  beneath  it  a  room  provided  with  a  fireplace,  the  common,  room.     From  this  dormitory 
a  passage  on  the  first-floor  level  ran  northwards,  communicating  by  a  stair  with  the  transept,  and  so 
affording  a  covered  access  to  the  church  for  the  performance  of  the  night  offices.     At  right  angles  to 
the  dormitory,  and  parallel  with  the  church,  behind  the  south  walk,  was  another  long  building,  the 
refectory  or  f rater.     The  name  Frater  or  Fratryhas  sometimes  been  given  to  another  building,  but 
it  was  simply  the  English  for  refectorium  or  dining-room.    A  serving-door  at  the  south-west  end  led 
towards  the  kitchen,  which  always  communicated  with   the  refectory.     When  in  the  cloisters,  the 
monks  sat  against  the  wall  next  the  church,  and  in  later  times,  as  luxury  increased,  were  provided 
for  in  little   wooden   erections  ;  traces  of  which  might  yet  be  distinguished  at  Westminster.     The 
novices  occupied  the  west  walk   of  the   cloister,   and   Mr.  Micklethwaite  mentioned  that  at  nearly 
every  Benedictine   house  you  might  find,  by  a  little  examination,  sets  of  nine  holes  in  the  stone- 
work where  these  youths  played  tit-tat-toe  with  stones  ;  he  had  discovered  them  at  Westminster. 
Canterbury,  and  Norwich,  and  had  no  doubt  it  was  usual.     The  chapter-house  was  always   behind 
the  east  walk  ;  it  should  be.  as  at  Durham,  Canterbury,  &c.,  an   oblong  building,  having  seats  for 
the  monks  on  the  sides,  and  for  the  superiors  at  the  east  end.     At  Westminster  this   feature  was 
abnormal,  Henry  III.  having   determined  to  erect  a  chapter-house   that  should   surpass  all  others, 
and  accordingly  built  the  present  well-known  octagonal  structure  communicating  by  a  passage  with 
the  east  walk.     Close  by  were,  at  Westminster  and  in  most  houses,  the  stairs  which  led  from  the 
cloister  to  the  dormitory,  and  beyond  the  stairs  was  the  treasury  or  strong  room,  next  to  which  was 
the  common-room   or  calefactorium,  beneath   their  general  bedroom,  where  more  relaxation  was 
permitted  than  in  the  cloister.     The  washing  of  feet  was  a  great  institution  in  a  monastery,  the 
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monks  having  to  perform  that  ofiSce  for  each  other  weekly,  and  on  Maundy  Thursday  to  wash  the 
feet  of  some  poor  man  ;  on  this  occasion  the  abbot  did  the  same  for  thirteen  poor.  The  place  for 
the  general  foot  washing  was  the  south  walk,  that  for  the  abbot  being  in  the  east  walk.  In  later 
times  when  the  monks  got  fewer  (for  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  the  monastic  life  was  falling 
much  into  disuse),  the  monks  felt  that  the  great  frater  was  too  large  and  comfortless  for  dining  in, 
and  so  screened  off  a  small  portion.  The  Benedictines  adopted  various  refinements,  but  always 
adhered  to  the  letter  of  the  rule.  Thus  they  did  not  eat  meat  or  indulge  in  luxuries  iu  the  general 
frater,  but  they  considered  it  permissible  to  enjoy  these  in  a  smaller  room,  known  as  the  misericord. 
In  this  room  they  took  turns,  a  week  at  a  time,  to  dine  on  meat.  At  Westminster  is  the  only 
identified  one  existing  in  England,  in  Ashburnham  House,  which,  if  handed  over  to  the  West- 
minster School,  as  now  unfortunately  proposed,  would  be  simply  destroyed  ;  it  lay  to  the  south  of 
the  refectory.  In  a  line  with  the  west  front  of  the  Abbey  church,  and  extending  far  to  the  south 
and  west,  was  the  cellariuvi  or  cellarer's  department.  The  cellarer  was  a  most  important  officer, 
havino-  the  management  of  all  the  secular  affairs  of  the  convent,  and  in  particular  of  the  showing 
of  hospitality — a  marked  feature  of  the  monastic  institution.  There  were  three  classes  of  guests 
to  be  provided  for.  First  were  the  actual  tramps,  the  pauperes,  the  arrangements  for  whom,  till 
then  very  complete,  were  only  recently  destroyed  in  the  course  of  ''improvements"  at  Canterbury. 
Then  there  were  the  middle-class  guests,  who  were  received  at  the  expense  of  the  house,  in  a  range 
of  divided  buildings,  generally,  as  at  Westminster,  in  a  line  with  the  west  front  of  church. 
The  third  class  were  very  eminent  personages,  who  were  entertained  by  the  abbot  from  his  own 
funds,  and  in  his  own  apartments.  At  Westminster  the  abbot's  house  was  now  the  deaner}',  and 
his  retiring-room  or  parlour  was  the  Jerusalem  chamber  abutting  on  the  west  end  of  the  Abbey 
church.  On  the  most  private  side  of  the  monastery — at  Westminster,  to  the  east — were  the  injiriiiary 
buildings.  These  were  intended  to  be  an  asylum  and  place  of  retirement  for  the  aged  brethren — 
their  use  being  reserved  for  those  who  had  been  professed  fifty  3'ears,  and  must,  therefore,  be  over 
seventv  years  of  age.  The  sick  were  also  in  the  infirmary,  and  it  was  frequently  alleged  that  monks 
were  eager  to  qualify  for  admission.  The  infirmary,  as  at  Canterbury  and  other  houses,  was  a  very 
long  hall  divided  into  aisles  by  arcades,  with  a  chapel  at  one  end  ;  in  later  times,  when  privacy  of 
life  was  more  valued,  the  hall  and  aisles  were  partitioned  off  into  smaller  rooms.  The  infirmary  at 
Westminster  was  quite  secluded  from  the  general  buildings,  and  had  a  little  cloister  of  its  own. 
Beyond  the  domestic  buildings  on  the  cloister  side  of  the  church  were  the  garden,  which  was  walled 
around,  and  could  still  be  traced  at  Westminster,  and  the  farni  buildings.  The  mode  of  drainage 
was  simple  and  effective.  The  monastery  was  usually  placed  near  a  stream,  from  which  a  portion 
was  diverted  to  turn  the  mill-wheel ;  this  running  water  was  carried  through  the  buildings  as  an 
open  channel,  and  into  it  sewage  and  drainage,  and  all  objectionable  matters,  passed  and  were 
carried  to  the  river.  The  course  of  this  drain-stream  could  be  traced  to  the  south  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  Turning  now  to  the  plan  of  Durham,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  showed  how  the  peculiar  site, 
with  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral  church  overhanging  a  bold  river-side  cliff,  involved  a  recasting 
of  the  normal  plan.  Close  examination  of  the  buildings  would  show  that  the  Durham  monks 
attempted  to  carry  out  the  usual  scheme  ;  but  it  was  found  too  inconvenient,  and  so  the  buildings 
were  rearranged  so  to  suit  an  approach  from  the  east  instead  of  the  west.  The  cloister  and 
chapter-house  occupied  their  right  relative  positions  to  each  other  and  the  great  church  ;  but  the 
dormitory  and  infirmary  were  removed  to  the  west  side  of  cloisters  as  the  most  retired  position. 
The  prior's  house  (there  being  no  abbot,  as  the  bishop  was  the  head)  was  at  the  east,  and  the  guest- 
house and  its  appurtenances  were  to  the  south.  The  position  of  the  house  at  Worcester,  where 
the  west  front  overlooked  the  Severn,  similarly  accounted  for  the  rearrangement  to  be  seen  there, 
where  the  dormitory  and  common  room  were  to  the  west  of  the  cloister,  which  again  was  on  south 
side  of  church  ;  the  refectory  parallel  with  south  walk,  as  usual ;  and  the  prior's  house,  &c.,  to 
the  east  of  the  chaptei'-house  and  cloister.  Except  in  giving  more  domesticity  and  privacy  to  the 
infirmary,  the  changes  introduced  into  Benedictine  houses  were  few  and  slight  during  the  four 
centuries  they  were  in  use.  The  buildings  of  the  Cistercian  order  were  marked  by  extreme 
plainness.  Their  common  houses  were  larger  than  those  of  the  Benedictines,  because  they  did 
much  of  their  work  in  them.  A  peculiarity  by  which  the  Cistercian  house  might  generally  be 
distinguished  was  that  the  frater  was  placed  at  right  angles,  instead  of  parallel,  to  the  church, 
and  the  kitchen  was  placed  near  the  cloister,  and  the  scullery  at  its  rear  and  facing  the  drainage 
stream.  At  Fountains  at  the  west  side  of  the  cloister  and  extended  beyond  it  to  the  south  was  a  long 
range  of  buildings,  about  which,  a  few  years  since,  a  fierce  controversy  raged.  The  late  Mr.  Sharpe 
contended  that  it  was  the  domus  conversorum ;  but  the  lecturer  and  others  pointed  out  that  it  was 
too  long,  and  the  analogy  of  Beneilictine  houses  showed  that  it  was  the  counterpart  of  the 
continuous  but  divided  buildings  used  as  the  collaiium  or  cellarer's  oflices.  By  reference  to  plans 
of  Fountains  and  Canterbury,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  showed  the  resemblance,  and  added  that  another 
peculiarity  of  the  Cistercian  house  was  its  church.  This  was  nearly  always  square  at  the  east  end, 
whereas  the  Benedictine  was  sometimes  apsidal.  It  was  cut  up  into  many  different  parts  by 
substantial  walls,  so  that  the  modern  idea  of  a  vista  could  not  have  been  very  precious  to  Gothic 
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men.  At  Fountains,  not  only  were  the  aisles  thus  screened  off,  but  solid  stone  walls.  10ft.  or  lift, 
high,  and  2ft.  to  3ft.  thick,  were  carried  across  the  nave  and  choir,  and  other  wooden  screens  were 
constructed  to  inclose  bays  and  portions.  At  the  west  of  the  choir  in  this  and  other  orders  stood 
the  pii!pitum,  now  erroneously  called  the  rood-screen.  It  consisted  of  parallel  walls  of  masonry, 
over  which  was  sometimes  placed  the  organ,  and  to  the  west  was  the  true  rood-screen.  The  infirmary 
was  like  a  Benedictine  one.  but  the  chapel  was  smaller,  as  the  sick  brothers  were  expected  to  come 
into  the  church.  The  sick  sat  on  the  south  side  at  Fountains,  and  the  conversi  on  the  north.  At 
Fountains,  the  whole  river  was  taken  under  the  buildings  to  act  as  a  drain.  The  last  order  he 
should  describe  were  the  Carthusians.  They  lived  an  isolated  and  solitary  life,  each  shut  up  in  his 
own  cell,  inclosed  in  a  common  monastery,  and  only  met  at  church,  at  the  refectory,  and  very 
rarely  at  the  chapter-house.  Most  of  these  houses  had  disappeared,  but  at  Mount  Grace  so  much 
remainded  unaltered  that  the  Yorkshire  Arcliasological  Association  had  been  able  to  prepare  and 
publish  a  ground-plan.  The  scheme  showed  a  very  small  church,  to  which  was  attached  an 
irregular  four-sided  court,  250ft.  on  a  side.  Round  this  quadrangle  were  the  dwellings  of  the  monks. 
Each  had  a  garden  and  house,  consisting  of  three  apartments — living-room,  bedroom,  and  store 
cupboard,  corresponding  to  modern  pantry — on  the  ground-floor,  and  in  the  roof  a  little  attic.  In 
the  wall  near  the  door  was  a  little  loop  turning  sharply  at  right  angles,  so  that  the  monk  who 
brought  round  the  daily  allowance  of  food  should  not  see  or  be  seen  by  the  inmate  of  the  cell. 
The  latter  was  supplied  with  sufficient  materials  to  render  him  self-dependent  except  for  his 
dinner,  each  man  having  issued  to  him  two  complete  suits  of  clothes,  a  better  and  a  worse,  a  razor, 
whetstone  and  hone,  needles,  thread  and  comb,  writing-desk  and  writing-materials,  including  pens, 
chalk,  two  pieces  of  pumice-stone,  and  two  penknives,  lead  weight,  ruler,  pricker,  two  horns  of 
ink,  and  a  style,  two  pots,  two  tubs,  bread-basket,  spoons,  knife,  basin,  water-cup,  flint  and  steel. 
axe.  and  firewood.  The  use  of  the  attic  was  unknown  even  to  the  modern  Carthusians,  although 
they  reproduced  it  in  new  monasteries.  The  church  consisted  of  a  truncated  nave  and  transepts, 
a  tower  to  the  east  of  these,  and  a  largo  choir.  At  Mount  Grace  this  arrangement  of  twenty  cells 
was  found  too  small,  and  as  it  was  impossible  to  enlarge  the  scheme,  a  second  set  of  cells,  five  in 
number,  were  built  round  the.  church,  la  conclusion,  the  author  graphically  retold,  with  the  aid 
of  a  ground-plan,  the  story  of  the  murder  of  Thomas  A'Becket  at  Canterbury. 

The  chairman  expressed  his  concurrence  in  the  lecturer's  views  as  to  the  real  use  of  Mr. 
Edmund  Sharpe's  domus  conversorum,  which  he  held,  at  the  time  of  the  controversy,  was  much 
too  large  for  such  a  purpose,  whereas  its  utility  as  a  place  of  reception  for  the  cellarer's  guests  was 
obvious.     A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  the  lecturer. 

Mr.  E.  J,  Wells  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Nevill  were  appointed  auditors  of  the  accounts  of  the  current 
year. 

XLV.— TUESDAY,  JANUARY  10, 1882. 
Chairman:  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hill,  B. A.,  F.S  A.,  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  Monumental  Brasses  of  England 
from  the  Thirteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century." 

After  giving  a  sketch  of  the  history  of  "the  art,  Mr.  Hill  proceeded  to  exhibit  a  large  and 
valuable  collection  of  rubbings  made  by  himself. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  made  some  remarks  on  brass  rubbing,  and  expressed  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  collection  exhibited. 


XLV  I.— SATURDAY,  JANUARY  28, 1882. 

Thied  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth  took  the  chair  at  2.30  p.m. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  had  been  read  and  approved  of,  the  Chainnan 
called  attention  to  the  Annual  Report  and  Balance-sheet,  copies  of  which  had  previously  been  dis- 
tributed : — 

"  Third  Annual  Report,  1881-2.       . 

"  In  presenting  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society,  the  Council  is 
glad  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Society  continues  to  flourish,  both  in  the  increasing  number  of  its 
members  and  in  the  general  interest  of  its  proceedings. 

"  Papers  have  been  read  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  jun.,  on  '  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  compared '; 
by  Mr.  B.  E.  Ferrey,  on  '  Suggestions  for  the  Fabric  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day  ' ;  by  Major 
Heales.   on   '  The  Ornaments  of  the  Altar  in  Western   Europe'  ;  by  the   Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  on 
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Dr.  Sparrow 


'•  b)-  Mr.  E.  Freshfield,  on  the  'Christian  Antiquities  of  Constantinople';  by  the  Rev. 
_  ow  Simpson,  on  'Old  St.  Paul's,  and  some  of  its  surroundings';  by  Mr.  A.  Tylor.  on 
•  Roman  Antiquities ' ;  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  on  '  The  Buildings  of  the  chief  Monastic  Orders  in 
England  ;  '  and  by  Mr.  A.  0-  Hill,  on  '  Monumental  Brasses.'  Visits  have  been  made  to  St.  Mary 
Magdalene's  Munster  Square,  where  a  paper  by  Mr.  Carpenter  was  read  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F. 
J.  Ponsonby  :  to  St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  where  the  members  were  most  kindly  received  by  the 
Vicar  the  Rev.  B.  Webb,  a  veteran  ecclesiologist  who  is  one  of  our  Vice-presidents,  and  to  whom 
our  special  thanks  are  due  ;  to  St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  and  our 
imfailing  friend  Jlr.  G.  H.  Birch  ;  to  Pinner  and  Ruislip.  where  papers  by  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne  and 
the  Rev.  W.  M.  Hind  were  read,  and  Mr.  Birch  again  acted  as  guide  ;  to  St.  Peter's  Church,  Berk- 
hamsted,  and  Northchurch,  with  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Davys  ;  to  East  Ham,  for  which  Mr. 
Birch  furnished  some  interesting  notes  ;  to  Barking  Church,  where  we  were  met  by  Archdeacon 
Blomfield,  and  where  Mr.  H.  R.  Gough  read  a  paper  on  Barking  Abbey,  followed  by  one  on  Rain- 
ham  Church.  Excellent  Reports  of  the  Society's  proceedings  have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in 
the  Buildinrj  News. 

"  The  summer  session  was  concluded  by  a  day's  excursion  to  Rochester,  in  which  a  large 
number  of  members  took  part.  The  Chapel  of  St.  Bartholomew,  St.  Margaret's  Church,  the  Castle, 
and  some  of  the  civic  buildings  were  visited  ;  but  the  Cathedral  naturally  attracted  the  greatest 
interest.  We  desire  especially  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  of  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean,  who 
received  the  members,  of  Canon  Scott  Robertson,  and  of  Mi-,  Foord.  Thanks  to  them,  and  to 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  Mr.  Somers  Clarke,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  J.  Hope,  this  visit  was  one  of 
exceptional  interest. 

'•  We  have  once  more  to  regret  the  loss,  by  death,  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  our 
Vice-presidents — Mr.  G.  E.  Street,  R.  A.  In  the  midst  of  his  absorbing  work  he  found  time  to  show 
his  interest  in  our  Society,  and  his  paper  on  '  Thirteenth  Century  Architecture'  was  one  of  the 
ablest  and  most  interesting  of  those  that  have  been  read  to  us. 

"  The  transactions  for  the  Session  1880-1881  are  again  being  edited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  Beckley,  and 
will  shortly  be  in  the  hands  of  members.  They  will  be  much  more  bulky  than  the  preceding  issue, 
and  will  contain  many  more  illustrations.  As  the  expense  will  be  proportionately  heavier,  a  sub- 
scription has  been  set  on  foot  to  meet  the  additional  cost.  The  printing  of  the  transactions  forms 
the  largest  item  of  the  Society's  expenses,  and  as  they  are  supplied  free  of  charge,  members  are 
invited  to  contribute  to  this  fund. 

"  At  the  time  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  the  total  number  of  members  was  300 ;  during  the 
year  50  have  joined,  and  40  have  left,  showing  a  net  increase  of  10. 

"Our  thanks  are  due  to  all  those  friends  who  have  so  generously  given  us  their  help,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's. 

H.  C.  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

Chair»M7i. 
W.  H.  WHITE, 
ARTHUR  PAXON, 

Secretaries. 


'Dr.         BALANCE-SHEET,  1881,  ST.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 
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ao.  31,  1881. 

£ 

s. 

d. 
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i 

1(1 

Attendants,  &c.          

.       3 

0 

0 

Post:i!,'e             
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2 

3 

Printing  and  Stationery 
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4 

8 
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.       2 

1 

r, 

Balance            
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9 

3 
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2 

0 

Receipts. 


Dec  31,  1881. 

Balance  from  1880     .. 
Life  Subscriptions 
Entrance  Fees... 
Annual  Subscriptions 
Sale  of  Transactions  .. 


Balance 


We  have  examined  the  above  and  find  it  correct — 
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s. 
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6 

...     67 

2 

7 

...       2 

17 

6 

£143 

2 

6 

..     jE32 

9 

3 

W.  H.  WHITE, 
A.  PAXON, 


Hon.  Sees. 


WALTER  P.  XEVILL.  (     ,     ,. 
EDWARD  J.  WELLS,    )    ^"ditors. 

H.  C.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  Chairman. 
ALFRED  HE  ALES,  Treasurer. 


The  Council  have  received  £3  8s.  Cd.  toward.'!  the  Illustration  Fund." 
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The  following  note  was  appended  to  the  Report : — 

"As  the  smallness  of  the  funds  at  the  Society's  disposal  does  not  admit  of  the  drawings  and  plans,  which  are 
80  necessary  for  the  illustration  of  architectural  papers,  being  supplied  by  means  of  photo-lithographj  or  engraving, 
the  Editor  will  be  glad  of  the  assistance  of  any  gentleman  who  may  be  willing  to  copy  drawings  and  plans  on 
lithographic  paper  so  that  they  may  be  transferred  direct  to  the  stone.  Considerable  help  in  this  way  has  already 
been  kindly  promised,  and  if  two  more  gentlemen  would  each  be  willing  to  undertake  a  sheet  of  plans  or  views, 
it  is  anticipated  that  the  want  will  be  fully  supplied. 

"  Communications  on  the  subject  should  be  addressed  in  the  first  instance  to  the  Secretary." 

The  Eeport  and  Balance-sheet  were  adopted. 

Messrs.  J.  P.  Seddon,  W.  H.  Dunn,  and  J.  Grimshire,  retired  from  the  Council.  The  remain- 
ing members  were  re-elected,  and  the  following  gentlemen  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies  : — Mr. 
E.  H.  Carpenter,  F.E.I.B.A.,  Dr.  J.  Wickham  Legg,  M.D.,  F.S.A.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  White. 

Major  Heales,  F.S.A.,  was  re-elected  Treasurer  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Paxon  was  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary,  and  Mr.  E.  J.Wells  was  elected  joint  Hon.  Secretary 
in  the  place  of  Mr.  W.  H.  White,  who  retired. 

Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth  proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  oflScers,  which  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Hubbuck,  it  was  agreed  "  That  a  dinner  be  held,  the  arrangements  to  be 
made  by  the  Council." 

A  motion  made  by  Mr.  Chittenden,  that  the  sum  of  £10  10s.  be  voted  from  the  funds  of  the 
Society  towards  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  was,  after  some  discussion,  postponed  until  the  next 
meeting. 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Prossor,  seconded  by  Mr.  Beckley,  it  was  resolved,  "  That  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  use  of  the  Chapter 
Room." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chairman,  proposed  by  Major  Heales,  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Most  of  the  members  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  subsequently  attended  evensong  at  the 
Cathedral. 


XLVn.— THURSDAY,  FEBRUAEY  16,  1882. 
Chairman  :    W.   A.  Tylor,  Esq. 

In  accordance  with  notice  given,  Mr.  Chittenden  proposed,  ''  That  a  sum  of  £10  10a.  be  voted 
out  of  the  funds  of  the  Society  tow.ards  the  cost  of  the  great  bell  of  St,  Paul's."  This  was  seconded 
by  Ml-.  W.  C.  Gilbert. 

Mr.  F.  J.  Beckley  pointed  out  that  the  Society's  funds  were  not  in  such  a  state  as  would  allow 
this  expenditure,  and  proposed  as  an  amendment,  "  That  a  circular  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the 
Society,  requesting  them  to  contribute  one  shilling  and  upwards  towards  the  great  bell ;  this  sum 
to  be  in  addition  to  the  annual  subscription  now  due.''  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw  seconded  this  amend- 
ment, but  on  a  show  of  hands  the  Chairman  ruled  that  it  was  lost.  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  proposed 
the  following  amendment  : — "  That  this  meeting  instruct  the  Treasurer  to  pay  the  sum  of 
£10  10s.  towards  the  great  bell  of  St.  Paul's,  and  pledges  the  Society  to  recoup  that  amount  to 
the  funds  of  the  Society."  '  This  amendment  was  carried,  and  the  original  motion  having  been 
abandoned,  it  was  carried  as  a  substantive  motion. 

Mr.  H.  Roumieu  Gough,  F.E  I.B.  A.,  then  proceeded  to  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Our 
English  Cathedrals,"  illustrated  by  a  number  of  lime-light  views,  which  were  shown  by  Mr.  E.  C. 
Gough. 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer  was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  and  seconded  by  the 
Rev.  S.  M.  Mayhew,  both  of  whom  expressed  their  desire  that  further  lectures  of  the  kind 
should  be  given. 


XLVIIL— TUESDAY,   MARCH    7,    1882. 

Chairman  :  Major  Heales,  F.S.A. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Thomas  Milbourn,  honorary  secretary  of  the  Surrey  Archaeological 
Society,  on  the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  which  had  lately  been  restored  by  him.  It 
is  printed  on  page  209. 

'  The  pledge  thus  given  was  fully  redeemed. — Ed. 
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XLLS.— TUESDAY,    MAECH    21,    1882. 

Chairman  :  W.   H.  White,  Esq. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Hill,  B.A.,  F.S.A..  delivered    a    second    lecture    on    "Monumental    Brasses  and 
Incised  Slabs,"  and  exhibited  some  further  interesting  rubbings. 


L.— THUESDAY,  April  20,  1882. 
Chaii'man  :  Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttle-worth,  M.A. 

A  paper  on  "  Bridge  Chapels  "  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  MA.,  F.S.A.  This  paper 
is  printed  at  page  203. 

Mr.  V.  W.  Maughan  then  read  the  following  notes  on  the  rood-screen  in  the  church  of 
St.   Firmin,  North  Crawley  : — 

"The  church  of  St.  Firmin,  North  Crawley,  situated  about  3^  miles  west  of  Newport 
Pagnell,  consists  of  chancel,  nave  with  clerestory,  aisles  and  porch,  and  west  tower,  and  is  of 
the  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  styles  of  architecture.  The  most  attractive  feature  in  the 
church  is  the  fine  rood-screen,  which  remains  in  a  very  perfect  state.  It  is  a  rich  Decorated 
specimen  of  open  screen  work,  divided  into  sixteen  compartments.  In  the  panels  at  the  base  are 
painted  sixteen  figures,  which  figures  I  will  attempt  to  describe.  Beginning  at  the  Gospel,  or 
north  corner  of  the  screen,  the  first  figure  is  that  of  Jeremy,  in  a  cloak  which  somewhat 
resembles  a  cope  ;  beneath  this  is  a  girded  garment,  reaching  to  the  ankles  ;  he  bears  a  scroll, 
on  which  is  written,  '•  ME  dixit  Dns  Patrem  vocabis."  After  him  comes  David  in  a  red 
robe,  with  leather  girdle,  and  a  coat  trimmed  with  fur  at  the  sleeves  and  hem ;  on  his 
scroll  is  written,  "  Filius  es  Tu  ego  hodie  genui  Te."  The  third  figure  is  Isaiah,  in  a  cloak 
with  an  ennine  tippet,  and  on  the  scroll  are  the  words,  "Ecce  virgo  concipiet  et  pariet 
Filium."  Next  we  have  Daniel,  in  a  short  vestment,  with  the  following  inscription,  "  Post 
ebdomadas  septuaginta  dominus  occidetur."  After  him  is  a  figure,  clad  in  the  same 
way  as  Daniel,  and  whom  I  take  to  be  Hosea,  but  this  has  been  very  much  injured. 
Amos,  the  last  figure  on  this  portion  of  the  screen,  is  immediately  behind  the  reading- 
pew.  I  will  leave  the  doors  to  the  last,  as  they  have  figures  of  saints  on  them.  On  the  eleventh 
panel  from  the  north  end  (including  the  panels  on  the  doors)  is  a  figure  of  Malachi,  in  a  red 
fur-trimmed  robe,  beneath  which  is  a  long  red-girded  garment  ;  a  fur  tippet  is  over  his 
shoulders.  The  scroll  bears  the  following  : — "Ad  vos  ....  indicio  et  ero  testis  velox." 
The  next  figure  is  very  much  defaced,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  Zechariah.  After  this  is 
Micah,  in  a  sage-green  robe,  with  very  pointed  sleeves.  The  inscription  I  was  unable  to 
decipher.  The  next  three  figures  are  very  indistinct,  being  behind  the  pulpit,  and  also  very 
much  scratched.  I  think  the  last  but  one  is  Daniel.  On  the  north  door  are  Saint  Blaise  and 
Saint  Martin.  St.  Blaise  is  vested  in  Eucharistic  vestments— cassock,  apparelled  albe,  dalmatic, 
chasuble,  mitre,  and  pastoral  staff.  In  one  hand  he  holds  a  wool  comb,  the  instrument  of  his 
martyrdom.  St.  Martin  is  vested  in  Eucharistic  vestments  similar  to  those  of  St.  Blaise,  but  has 
in  addition  the  glove  and  the  ring.  On  the  south  door  are  SS.  Edward  and  Edmund  the  king. 
St.  Edward  is  robed  in  a  large  cloak  trimmed  with  ermine,  and  has  a  tippet  of  ermine  ;  beneath  the 
cloak  is  a  fur-lined  garment.  In  one  hand  is  the  seal,  in  the  other  the  sceptre.  St.  Edmund, 
the  usual  pendant  of  St.  Edward,  is  robed  in  the  same  way  as  St.  Edward,  but  has  no  seal  or 
sceptre,  but  an  arrow  in  his  hand.     Both  wear  crowns." 


LI.— SATUEDAY,  APEIL  29,  1882. 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  and  St.  Andrew  Undershaft. 

At  St.  Glare's  the  party  were  received  by  the  Eector,  the  Eev.  A.  Povah,  and  a  paper  on  the 
church  was  read  b\-  Mi'.  G.  H.  Birch.  M.E.I. B. A.     It  is  printed  at  page  201. 

At  St.  Andrew  Undershaft.  the  Eight  Eev.  the  Bishop  of  Bedford,  the  Eector,  received  the 
party,  and  Mr.  Birch  again  read  a  paper  (printed  at  page  197). 
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LII.— THUESDAY,  MAY  4,  1882. 
Chairman  :  Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 

A  paper  was  i-ead  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus  on  "  Some  churches  in  Italy."  It  is  printed  at 
page 

A  discussion  ensued  in  which  the  Eev.  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  Mr.  B.  E.  Ferrey,  and  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw  took  part. 

The  Eev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  M.A.,  F.G.S.,  exhibited  some  brasses  from  St.  Giles',  Camberwell, 
and  read  a  paper,  of  which  the  following  is  an  abstract : — 

"  The  old  church  of  St.  Giles',  Camberwell,  which  was  much  injured  by  fire  on  Feb.  7th,  1841, 
retained  to  the  last  the  clustered  columns  of  the  nave  arcade,  the  sedilia  in  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel,  and  a  goodly  array  of  monuments  and  brasses.  An  entirely  new  church  was  built  by  the 
late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott  on  the  site  of  the  older  church,  and  little  care  was  taken  of  the  surviving 
fragments  of  the  old  one.  The  sedilia  were  set  up  in  a  corner  of  the  vicarage  garden,  where  they 
may  now  be  seen,  and  portions  of  three  bi'asses  were  set  up  on  the  wall  of  the  vestry,  where  they 
have  already  suffered  from  damp.  The  other  brasses  were  lost,  or  passed  into  private  hands.  Some 
of  them  came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Acock,  of  Denmark  Hill,  and  by  him  were  presented  to  the 
Eev.  F.  F.  Kelly  on  his  appointment  to  the  vicarage  in  1880,  and  are  now  about  to  be  fixed  at  the 
back  of  the  choir  stalls. 

"  The  brasses  thus  restored  to  the  church  consist  of  : — • 

I.     Eichard  Skynner  (d.  1507)  and  Agnes  his  wife  (d.  1499). 

The  inscription  and  headless  figure  of  Eichard  alone  remain.    The  date  of  his  death 
is  incorrectly  given  on  the  inscription  as   1407.     (See  Lysons'  Environs  of  London. 
vol.  i.  p.  75.) 
II.     John  Scott,  Esq.,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer  (d.  1532),  and  wife. 

Only  the  two  figures  and  the  inscription  have  been  restored.  The  two  groups  of 
children  and  the  two  escutcheons  have  been  lost.  (The  entire  brass  is  figured  in 
Lysons'  Environs,  vol.  i.  p.  77.) 

III.  Mat%e  Draper,  Esq.  (d.  1577),  and  wife  Sence,  daughter  of  William  Blackwell,  Esq. 

Kneeling  figures  and  inscription. 

IV.  John  Bowyer,  Esq.  (d.  1570),  and  wife  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Mathye,  draper;  afterwards 

manned  to  William  Foster,  Esq.,  and  died  1605. 

Kneeling  figures  and  inscription.  The  figures  are  evidently  engraved  by  the  same 
hand  as  the  preceding  brass,  but  the  inscription  is  of  later  date. 

"  The  brasses  in  the  vestry  are  :  — 

I.     Mighell  Skynner,  d.  1497.     EflSgy  and  inscription. 
II.     Margaret  Dove,  d.  1582.     Inscription  only. 
III.     Thos.  Muschamp,  d.  1637.     A  shield  only. 

Haines  {Monumental  Brasses,  pt.  ii.  p.  198)  also  mentions  the  inscription  of  Edw. 
Scott,  d.  1538,  as  being  mural  in  the  vestry,  but  it  cannot  now  be  found." 


LIII.— SATUEDAY,  MAY  13,  1882. 

Visit  to  some  Churches  designed  by  James  Brooks,  Esq.,  F.E.I.B.A. 

The  Society  visited  three  churches  and  the  buildings  belonging  to  a  Sisterhood  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Haggerston,  under  the  guidance  of  the  architect  from  whose  designs  and 
under  whose  superintendence  they  were  built.  These  edifices  were  St.  Michael's,  Mark  Street, 
Finsbury,  and  the  adjoining  Sisterhood  of  St.  Mary-at-the-Cross  ;  St.  Chad's,  Nichol's  Square, 
Hackney  Road,  and  St.  Columba's,  Kingsland  Eoad.  A  general  similarity  of  plan  and  arrange- 
ment characterizes  the  churches,  although  the  details  are  differently  worked  out.  They  were  built 
from  ten  to  twenty  years  ago  to  accommodate  poor  and  rapidly  increasing  districts  in  the  parishes 
of  St.  Leonard,  Shoreditch,  and  St.  Mary,  Haggerston.  They  are  dignified  structures, 
ecclesiastical  in  appearance,  seating  large  congregations  on  the  same  level,  with  as  little 
obstruction  to  sight  and  sound  as  possible.  The  churches  have  broad  naves  with  shallow  aisles, 
transepts  of  very  slight,  if  any,  projection  beyond  the  general  outline,  vaulted  chancels,  groined  in 
red  brick,  with  north  and  south  aisles.  The  exteriors  are  heavy  and  plain,  and  the  outline  is 
unbroken  by  buttresses.  The  facing-materials,  both  externally  and  internally,  are  red  bricks,  St. 
Michael's  being  stock  bricks,  with  stone  sparingly  introduced  for  window  dressings  and  plate  tracery, 
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and  for  occasional  bands  of  relief.  Great  breadth  of  effect  and  impressiveness  are  gained  by 
the  proportions  adopted,  and  also  from  the  unusual  height  of  the  principal  roofs,  which  in 
each  instance  rise  nearly  70ft.  from  floor  to  ridge  line,  St.  Columba's  being  80ft.  to  the  ridge 
of  the  roof.  The  style  adopted  is  a  massive  type  of  early  thirteenth-century  Gothic,  as  developed 
in  the  north-east  of  France,  and  proportion  rather  than  detail  seems  to  be  relied  upon  to  produce 
the  desired  effect.  The  lighting  is  from  a  range  of  clerestory  windows,  the  aisle  walls  being  in 
nearly  every  case  unpierced,  either  to  exclude  the  noise  of  the  street  or  in  consequence  of  the  walls 
beincr  boundary  walls,  and  the  adjoining  owners  objecting  to  windows  looking  into  their  property. 
There  are  also  large  openings  in  the  east  and  west  and  transept  walls.  The  fenestration  consists 
of  broad,  perfectly  plain  lancet  lights,  grouped  in  pairs,  with  a  large  circular  window  above,  the 
latter  being  cusped  at  the  edges,  or  surrounded  by  smaller  circles  cut  through  the  solid  plate 
tracery.  The  architect's  partiality  to  the  use  of  a  stilted  arch  is  very  apparent,  the  voussoirs  and 
mouldings  of  the  arcade,  clerestory  lights,  doors,  and  reredoses,  rising,  in  each  case,  a  considerable 
heicrht  above  the  impost,  before  springing.  These  mouldings  are  usually  a  narrow  roll  member, 
executed  in  brick.  The  chancels  are  raised  above  the  naves  by  imposing  flights  of  stone  steps, 
rising  in  all  from  about  3ft.  61n.  to  oft.;  they  are  shut  off  by  screens;  at  St.  Michael's,  a  light 
wrought-iron  grill,  in  the  others  by  temporary  screens  in  pitch-pine  and  iron  framing.  These 
are  carried  on  solid  stone  bases.  The  chancel  arch  is  lofty,  and  of  graceful  outline,  and  the 
upper  brick  face  to  the  nave  is  pierced  by  a  circular  window  ;  in  one  case  this  arch  is  double,  and 
cai-ries  a  bell-turret.  The  lierne  vaulting  of  the  chancels  is  very  peculiar ;  it  is  of  red  brick  with 
slender  stone  ribs,  and  resembles  some  ancient  examples  in  that,  carrying  out  the  idea  of  stilting 
already  remarked  upon,  Mr.  Brooks  does  not  commence  his  vaulting  till  he  has  attained  a  height 
of  froin  10ft.  to  Lift,  above  the  wall-plate,  thus  gaining  so  much  additional  height  to  the 
chancel.  To  counteract  the  thrust  of  this  vaulting,  thickness  of  walling  is  alone  relied  upon, 
no  buttresses  being  used  either  to  chancel  or  nave,  even  in  cases  where,  as  at  St.  Columba's, 
ample  unoccupied  space  exists  on  the  site,  and  where  many  architects  would  have  prefen-ed 
to  break  up  the  long  unpierced  aisle  walls  in  this  manner.  This  form  of  vaulting  requiring 
but  very  little  centering,  there  is  a  considerable  saving  in  the  cost  of  groining,  and  the  face  of 
the  spandrels  being  slightly  curved,  each  course  of  bricks  form  a  kind  of  arch  from  rib  to  rib. 
One  of  the  quasi-transepts  is  used  as  an  organ-chamber,  the  other  is  seated  in  line  with  the 
nave.  The  nave  aisles  are  mere  passages,  and  it  was  to  be  remarked  of  those  visited  on  Satui-day 
— the  later  the  work  the  narrower  was  this  space  ;  they  are  seated  with  a  single  bench  placed 
lengthways  to  the  church,  and  the  walling  surface  above  is  occupied  with  the  Stations  of  the 
Cross  and  other  subjects  from  the  Life  of  Christ.  One  of  the  eastern  aisles  is  vaulted  and 
groined,  and  is  treated  as  a  morning  chapel,  access  into  the  chancel  being  through  a  double  arch 
of  stone,  carried  by  a  circular  shaft.  The  naves  are  laid  with  tiles,  and  seated  with  low  benches. 
The  arcades  are  of  very  few  bays,  wide  in  proportion  to  their  height,  and  are  of  brickwork, 
carried  on  circular  shafts,  with  moulded  bell-caps  ;  the  archivolts  are  of  stone,  chamfered  at  the 
edges,  and  surmounted  by  a  roll  moulding  in  brick.  At  the  west  end  is  a  narthex.  Much  of  the 
decorative  carving  of  capitals  and  corbels  is  left  in  block. 

Having  thus  indicated  the  general  character  of  these  buildings,  a  few  notes  of  the  dimensions 
and  points  ot  difference  will  suffice.  The  churches  were  seen  in  the  order  of  their  erection.  That 
of  St.  Michael,  the  first  visited,  was  consecrated  in  1863.  The  nave  is  of  five  bays,  and  is  covered 
in  by  a  boarded  roof  with  collar  beams.  The  reredos  is  of  Caen  stone,  in  three  panels,  that  in 
the  centre  containing  a  sculptured  representation  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  Virgin  Mary  and  St. 
.John  the  Apostle  ;  the  backgrounds  are  of  gilded  glass  mosaic.  Mr.  Earp  executed  the  work  from 
Mr.  Brooks'  design.'  The  dimensions  are — nave,  yOft.  by  "2 7ft.  9in.,  with  a  height  of  42ft.  to  wall- 
plates  and  70ft.  to  ridge ;  aisles,  12ft.  2in.  wide  ;  chancel,  40ft.  Gin.  long  by  24ft.  Sin.  wide,  38ft. 
()in.  high  to  wall  plate,  and  62ft.  to  ridge.  Accommodation  has  been  provided  for  1,200  worshippers 
at  a  cost  (exclusive  of  foundations,  which  were  a  separate  contract)  of  3^d.  per  cubic  foot.  The 
contractors  were  Messrs.  Sharpington  and  Cole. 

To  the  west  of  this  church  is  a  group  of  buildings,  including  clergy-house,  schools,  and  the 
convent  and  hospital  of  St.  Mary-at-the-Cross.  The  latter  buildings  surround  a  triangular 
inclosure,  of  which  two  sides,  the  older  portion,  is  from  Mr.  Brooks'  designs  ;  while  the  third 
side,  opened  on  AU  Saints'  Day,  1881,  has  been  built  from  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding's  designs  in 
a  Late  Flamboyant  or  Flemish  Gothic  style.  The  whole  group  of  buildings  are  of  picked  stocks, 
with  bands  of  red  brick,  and  an  occasional  course  of  stone.     In  the  newer  part  these  walls  are  tile 

'  This  reredos  was  the  subject  of  much  discussion  at  the  time  of  the  consecration.  Dr.  Tait.  then  Bishop  of 
London,  having  declined  to  consecrate  the  church  until  the  vicar  and  the  architect  had  signed  an  under- 
taking to  remove  the  reredos,  in  the  event  of  Sir  Travers  Twiss  deciding  it  to  be  illegal.  The  day  after  the  con- 
secration, Mr.  Robert  Bvott  and  the  architect  waited  on  Sir  Travers  Twiss  with  the  drawings  of  the  reredos,  and,  after 
a  careful  examination,  he  decided  there  was  nothing  illegal  in  the  design,  and  the  reredos  was  allowed  to 
remain.  It  was  erected  as  a  joint  memorial  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Simpson  Evans,  Vicar  of  St.  Leonard's,  Shore- 
ditch,  and  Mr.  Robert  Brett,  in  memory  of  a  daughter  each  had  lost  during  the  building  of  this  church. 
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hung,  and  broken  up  by  clo33-slated  dormers.  The  central  courtyard  is  paved  with  bricks  laid 
herring-bone  fashion,  and  around  this  are  two  stories  of  cloisters,  in  Mr.  Brooks"  work  opening  into 
the  area  by  pointed  arcades  of  brickwork  ;  in  Mr.  Sedding's  having  stone  ogee  heads,  of  flat  span. 
Behind  these  open  out  kitchens  and  stores,  and  on  the  south  side  a  mortuary  chapel  by  Mr.  Brooks  ; 
this,  like  his  cloisters,  is  groined  in  brickwork.  The  only  window  is  at  the  east  end,  ventilation 
being  secured  by  the  admission  of  fresh  air  from  the  outside  through  chambers  formed  in  the  walls, 
and  outlets  for  vitiated  air  in  channels  formed  in  the  thickness  of  walls  discharging  into  the  open  air 
at  the  highest  point  of  the  building.  On  the  upper  level  is  a  second  cloister,  reached  by  a  circular 
turret  staircase.  On  the  ground  floor  are  a  refectory,  sisters'  common  room,  guest,  and  other  rooms ; 
the  chapel  is  on  the  level  of  the  first  floor  and  opens  into  a  cloister ;  the  reredos  and  altar  are  of  various 
marbles,  and  alabaster  ;  the  steps  are  also  of  marble,  the  floor  in  encaustic  tiles,  the  stalls  of  walnut 
having  miserere  seats  ;  the  ceiling  is  groined  in  bath  stone,  the  ribs  having  dog-tooth  ornament  ;  a 
recess  about  ten  feet  from  the  floor  at  the  west  end  contains  the  organ  ;  the  windows  are  simple 
lancets  filled  with  stained  glass;  an  arcade  is  formed  on  the  inner  face  of  the  wall.  The  sisters 
dormitory  is  on  the  same  level  as  the  chapel,  one  room  having  an  hagioscope.  The  upper  floors 
of  the  new  wing  form  a  hospital  for  incurable  children,  and  when  visited,  nearly  all  the  beds  were 
occupied  by  little  patients.  The  windows  are  in  this  portion  square  lights  fitted  with  leaded 
quarries.  The  walls  are  of  brickwork,  with  high  dados  of  white  tiles,  and  all  the  woodwork  is 
painted  a  dull  sage-green. 

St.  Chad's  Church,  the  nest  seen,  was  built  in  1867.  The  arcades  are  carried  by  shafts  of 
less  elevation  than  in  the  last  church  ;  the  nave  is  boarded  on  the  under  side  of  the  braces  and 
collars.  A  strange  feature  of  the  church  is  that  there  are  three  bays  to  the  arcade  and  four  groups 
of  clerestory  lights,  so  that  the  latter  do  not  range  with  the  voids  or  supports  below.  The  reredos 
is  of  white  Caen  stone,  and  is  divided  into  five  recessed  compartments  by  extremely  stilted  arches, 
having  a  rich  dog-tooth  in  the  principal  moulding  :  these  recesses  or  niches  are  filled  by  sculptured 
figures.  The  absence  of  a  coping  or  cornice  gives  an  unusual  effect.  The  nave  is  81ft.  9  in.  long 
by  24ft.  6in.  wide;  40ft.  6in.  high  to  plate,  and  65ft.  Gin.  to  ridge.  The  aisles  are  'Jft.  Sin.  wide. 
The  chancel,  which  is  apsidal  and  groined  in  brick  and  stone,  is  40ft.  6in.  by  24ft.  Oin.,  and  is 
46ft.  Gin.  to  ridge.  The  accommodation  is  for  1,150  persons,  and  the  cost  was  £7,5uO.  Mr. 
W.  Henshaw  was  the  contractor  for  this  church. 

St.  Columba's  was  the  last  church  visited.  The  chancel,  unlike  the  previous  examples,  which 
were  apsidal,  is  square-ended  ;  but  is  vaulted  and  groined  like  the  apsidal  ones.  The  circular 
columns  cai'rying  the  arcades  are  surrounded  by  clustered  shafts,  but  just  detached;  and  the 
connecting  bands  are  each  cut  from  a  single  stone.  The  lean-to  aisle-roofs  are  crossed  at  intervals 
by  brick  arches  carried  down  internally  so  as  to  space  out  panels,  ultimately  to  be  filled  by  mosaics, 
illustrating  the  Life  of  our  Lord.  The  dimensions  are — nave,  93  ft.  by  28  ft.  3  in.;  height,  48  ft. 
to  plate  and  80  ft.  to  ridge  ;  aisles,  7  ft.  G  in.  wide  ;  chancel,  50  feet  6  in.  by  22  ft.  9  in.,  and  52  ft. 
6  in.  high.  The  church  is  seated  for  800,  but  can  accommodate  1,200.  The  cost  was  £10,500  ; 
owing  to  an  exceptionally  bad  site,  the  foundations  having  to  be  carried  down  to  a  depth  of  twenty- 
five  feet. 


LIV.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  3,  1882. 
Cobham,  Stoke  d'Abernon,  and  Leatherhead. 


At  Cobham  the  following  paper  on  the  church  was  read  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  F.S.A. : — 

"  When  I  promised  to  undertake  the  description  of  this  church,  I  had  not  seen  it  for  some, 
time,  and  was  unaware  how  completely  it  had  been  restored.  Even  had  this  been  judiciously  done 
the  interest  to  ai cheeologists  would  have  almost  departed,  and  I  can  only  point  out  the  few 
remaining  features  and  give  such  facts  of  interest  connected  with  the  church  as  I  have  come 
across.  The  earliest  features  are  the  tower  and  the  south  doorway.  The  shafted  upper  window  of 
the  tower  is  of  a  character  common  to  Norman  work,  although  there  are  not  many  examples  of  it 
in  Surrey.  I  take  it  to  imply  a  strictly  Norman  date.  The  door  has  a  chevron  order  and  a  billet 
mould  hood,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  a  not  uncommon  type.  The  Manor  of  Cobham  or  Coven- 
ham,  as  it  is  spelt  in  Domesday  Book,  seems  to  have  belonged  from  time  immemorial  to  the  important 
Abbey  of  Chertsey.  This  abbey  is  said  by  its  own  probably  fabricated  charters  to  have  been 
founded  in  a.d.  666,  and  was  at  any  rate  in  existence  in  a.d.  787.  Li  a.d.  11(>7,  Hugh,  a  relation 
of  King  Stephen  and  a  monk  of  Winchester,  was  appointed  abbot,  and  it  is  stated  that  he  began  a 
new  monastery  at  Chertsey  in  1110.  He  was  abbot  till  1149.  As  he  came  from  Winchester, 
mainly  built  about  that  time,  and  was  a  builder  at  Chertsey,  one  may  safely  conclude  that  it  was 
during  his  abbacy  that  this  work  was  done. 

"The  next  oldest  part  of  the  church  is  the  north  chantry.    This  is  divided  from  the  chancel  by 
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two  Early  Englisli  arches  of  very  clumsy  cliaracter,  and  no  doubt  of  early  date  in  the  style.  In  this 
chantry  is  a  double  piscina  with  what  I  may  call  straight-sided  arches,  happily  very  unusual.  At 
Chipstead  Church  in  this  county  the  long  range  of  lancet-windows  in  the  chancel  has  heads  of  the 
same  character,  and  there  is  therefore  an  interest  in  this  example,  as  I  find  that  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal manors  of  Chipstead  belonged  to  the  abbot  of  Chertsey,  and  a  connection  between  the  two 
thus  seems  established.  Of  this  date  was  also  the  font  [of  the  ordinary  Early  English  form]  and 
the  trefoil  headed  piscina,  and  the  aumbry  on  north  side  of   chancel,  if,  as  it   seems,  they  are 

original. 

"  The  next  features  are  the  Perpendicular  windows  in  the  south  aisle  wall,  and  the  west  door. 
These  are  of  a  late  date  in  that  style,  although  not  Tudor — they  doubtless  date  from  about  1465, 
at  which  time  a  charter  of  appropriation  of  the  vicarage  was  confirmed  to  the  abbey.  This  charter 
had  been  obtained  from  Edward  I.  in  1292,  who  confirmed  a  charter  of  the  Bishop  of  Winchester, 
who  recited  a  Bull  of  appropriation  granted  by  Pope  Clement  III.,  the  date  of  whose  accession  was 
1187.  At  the  time  of  this  charter,  the  vicarage  was  endowed  with  the  house  of  the  rectory 
and  the  gardens,  with  the  exception  of  the  barns,  and  an  annual  payment  of  14  marks,  and  the 
abbey  undertook  to  find  a  secular  priest  to  take  on  him  the  cure  of  souls.  The  long  delay  in  con- 
firmino-  this  charter  I  can  only  explain  on  the  supposition  that  the  abbey  being  in  possession  of  the 
manor  had  acted  on  the  charter  without  its  being  regularly  confii-med.  and  that  on  the  accession  of 
Edward  IV.,  they  who  had  reaped  such  benefits  from  Henry  VI.  and  had  just  buried  him  in  their 
abbey,  were  called  on  to  show  their  titles,  and  probably  had  to  pay  a  substantial  fine  for  the  con- 
firmation— a  very  common  trick  with  all  kings  on  their  accession.  The  church  was  repaired  and 
repewed  in  1853.  and  enlarged  and  restored  by  Mr.  Street  in  1866.  A  sketch  of  my  own  in  1863 
shows  a  porch  and  three-light  windows  of  late  Perpendicular  work  in  the  north  aisle  wall.  The 
tower  and  walls  were  then  covered  with  cement  or  rough  cast. 

"Henry  VIII.  in  1537  granted  the  rectory  to  his  newly  founded  abbey  of  Bisham  in  Berks, 
which  was  endowed  with  a  great  part  of  the  possessions  of  the  dissolved  Chertsey  Abbey — 
the  new  abbot,  Cordrey  by  name,  moved  to  the  new  foundation,  and,  says  Bishop  Burnet, 
••  was  a  friend  of  the  Reformation  and  intended  to  make  the  new  abbey  a  house  of  true  and 
well  regulated  devotion."  However,  events  marched  too  quickly,  as  in  the  next  year  the  new 
abbey  was  itself  dissolved  and  its  estates  swallowed  up. 

"  In  the  belfry  are  five  bells — three  by  Gulielmus  Eldridge,  1687,  a  member  of  the  well-known 
firm  ;  one  by  Thomas  Swain,  1767,  and  one  by  Pack  and  Chapman  of  London.  1773. 

"  In  the  inventory  of  Church  goods,  6th  Ed.  VI.,  we  find  the  following  unusually  small  number 
of  articles  of  Church  furniture  : — 

A  herst  clothe.  I  A  communion  cup  of  pewter. 

2  cliesables.  | 
Also  remaining  in  steple  iii  bells. 

Sales. — AU  th'ornamentea  sold  to 

George  Bigley,  40/0.  I  Brass,  9Ib3.  for  1/6. 

A  Bason,  0/ia.  |  Copper  gilt,  91bs.  for  4/6. 

Total         47/1. 

"  Of  the  brasses  only  two  remain.  One  in  the  chancel  wall  is  a  fragment  of  late  date  repre- 
senting the  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  the  Virgin's  head  is  laid  in  Joseph's  lap.  The  other  on 
the  south  side  of  the  chancel-arch  pier  represents  an  Ecclesiastic  who  holds  on  his  breast  the 
chalice  and  patten,  both  inscribed  with  the  letters  I.H.S.  This  is  recorded  to  have  been  on 
the  back  of  a  brass  to  James  Sutton  represented  in  plate  armour  1530.  A  copy  of  it  is  given  in 
Brayley,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  two  feet  high.  As  far  as  I  could  make  out,  the  complete  effigy  of 
Sutton  occupies  the  reverse,  although  I  was  inclined  to  fear  the  brass  had  been  reduced  to  the 
size  of  the  priest.  In  any  case  the  present  arrangement  appears  to  be  a  grave  mistake  as 
involving  the  suppression  of  an  historical  monument.  Though  James  Sutton,  or  his  executors, 
may  have  done  the  very  same  thing,  that  can  surely  be  no  excuse  to  others,  and  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  this  brass  of  a  nameless  ecclesiastic  belonged  to  the 
church,  or  indeed  had  even  been  used.  It  may  have  been  part  of  the  unused  stock  of  a  brass 
engraver  of  the  day.  Even  if  there  were  any  doubt  in  such  a  case  what  should  be  done,  there  is 
always  one  golden  rule  in  dealing  with  old  works — '  To  let  them  alone.' 

"  The  other  inscribed  stones  mentioned  by  the  historians  have  apparently  disappeared,  as  is  too 
usual  after  restoration.  We  learn  that  among  those  buried  in  the  chancel  were  Sir  Humphrey  Lynde, 
author  of  the  '  Via  Tuta,  the  safe  way  to  the  true,  ancient  and  Catholic  faith  now  professed  in  the 
Church  of  England,'  London.  1638.  The  book  was  one  of  some  note  in  its  time.  The  author  is 
said  to  have  been  a  zealous  Puritan  and  great  enemy  of  Arminians." 
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St.  Mary,  Stoke  d'Abernon. 

At  this  churcli  the  party  were  kindly  received  by  the  Eector,  and  the  following  paper,  by 
Mr.  E.  H.  Carpenter,  F.R.I.B.A.,  was  read: — • 

"  We  learn  from  the  interesting  MS.  of  the  rector  and  patron,  the  Rev.  F.  P.  Phillips,  that  there 
was  a  Saxon  village  of  Stoke  or  Stocke  (which  means — a  place),  it  being  so  mentioned  in  Doomsday 
Book,  and  that  the  manor  and  advowson  were  granted  by  William  I,  to  Richard  de  Tonbiidge.  It 
is,  therefore,  interesting  to  find  that  there  are  stiU  existing  some  remains  of  the  building  of 
that  date.  As  the  church  now  stands,  there  is  a  nave  and  chancel,  north  chantry,  north  aisle,  and 
an  engaged  north-western  tower.  The  Saxon  work  is  to  be  found  in  the  south  wall  of  the  nave, 
and  in  a  portion  of  the  same  wall  of  the  chancel,  where  you  may  see  the  Eoman  bricks,  which  wei'e 
re-used  when  the  wall  was  built.  There  yet  stands  at  Bradford-on-Avon  a  perfectly  preserved 
Saxon  church.  It  is  short,  but  very  lofty  in  proportion,  and  our  nave  wall  agrees  with  these  pro- 
portions, and  I  strongly  suspect  that  the  now  blocked-up  opening  over  the  porch  is  an  ancient  window. 
I  should  mention  here  that  the  western  bay  of  the  nave  was  added  in  18GG  together  with  the 
tower,  and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind  when  considering  the  full  proportions  of  the  ancient  nave. 

"It  seems  that  in  1227,  Sir  John  d'Abernon  (whose  magnificent  brass  will  be  explained  by  Mr. 
Waller)  rebuilt  the  chancel  in  the  then  prevailing  style,  and  inserted  lancet-windows  of  very  simple 
character  in  the  nave ;  he  also  took  down  the  north  wall  and  added  a  narrow  aisle,  opening  by  three 
Pointed  arches  into  the  nave.  These  arches  are  of  bold  and  beautiful  proportions,  with  simple  and 
effective  mouldings,  the  cap  being  so  formed  as  to  change  from  the  circular  form  of  the  pillar,  to 
the  square  form  required  for  the  arches.  One  of  these  pillars  was  rebuilt  and  the  other  repairs 
carried  out  in  1866. 

"  The  ancient  south  doorway  may  be  seen,  but  it  is  now  blocked  up. 

"  The  chancel  is  a  most  beautiful  example  of  its  date.  The  present  chancel-arch  is  modern,  but 
whether  a  copy  or  not  of  the  ancient  one,  I  cannot  say — it  was  here  that  very  serious  settlements 
appeared,  which  led  to  the  restoration.  The  length  of  the  chancel  is  divided  into  two  bays,  and 
is  groined  in  chalk,  with  richly  moulded  ribs  resting  on  clustered  shafts  trefoil-shaped  in  plan,  with 
nicely  moulded  bases — the  transverse  rib  has  the  dog-tooth  ornament  carved  in  the  hollow  of  the 
under  side.  The  lancet-windows  still  remain  in  the  south  wall,  richly  moulded  on  the  outside,  and  it 
will  be  noticed  that  the  outside  mouldings  are  continued  round  on  the  sill,  a  rather  unusual  treatment. 
The  outer  stones  are  apparently  all  new ;  and  I  do  not  think  the  present  label  moulding  is  like  the 
ancient  one,  its  form  or  moulding  is  later  than  the  date  of  the  head  and  jambs.  It  is  most  probable 
that  there  was  no  east  window,  for  you  will  notice  the  beautiful  remains  of  fresco  painting  on  tbe 
southern  side,  being  evidently  a  portion  of  a  paintingof  the LastJudgment,  which wouldcover  the  whole 
wall.  The  surface  of  the  groining  was  probably  plastered  and  painted,  the  fiUing-in  of  the  groins 
being  very  irregular.  The  present  window  replaced  a  debased  and  comparatively  modern  window, 
possibly  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The  reredos,  panelling,  sedilia,  &c.,  are  from  Mr.  Hesketh's 
designs  (the  architect  of  the  restoration),  and  represent  various  scenes  in  our  Lord's  life. 

"The  chantry  was  founded  by  Sir  John  Norbury,  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIL  and  dedicated  to 
St.  John  Baptist  and  St.  James,  and  endowed  for  two  priests  to  say  masses  for  the  soul  of  the 
founder  buried  in  it.  About  this  time,  I  believe,  the  rood-screen  was  erected,  with  a  turret  stairs 
to  it  opening  into  the  chantry.  Of  the  screen  no  trace  remains,  but  there  was  placed  against  it,  on 
its  south  side  in  the  nave,  an  altar,  the  piscina  for  which  you  will  notice  ;  its  mouldings  are  clearly 
of  this  late  date,  and  it  was  a  by  no  means  uncommon  practice  to  place  altars  against  the  screen  on 
either  side  of  the  central  doorway. 

"  The  founder  does  not  seem  to  have  designed  his  own  tomb ;  this  was  done  by  his  successor  in 
a  later,  and  almost  debased,  Tudor  style.  An  arch  was  cut  through  the  wall,  and  panelled  and 
treated  as  a  canopy  over  the  tomb  below,  this  tomb,  however,  suffered  from  age — or  more  likely 
wilful  injury — and  a  new  monument  was  erected  to  the  founder,  1633,  by  Sir  Thomas  Vincent. 
The  archway  next  the  tomb  was  carried  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  tomb,  and  the  fireplace  then 
inserted ;  this  is  very  remarkable,  for  though  more  ancient  fireplaces  and  ovens  exist  for  preparing 
the  holy  wafer,  a  fireplace  for  comfort  only  is  unusual.  The  helmet  and  coat  of  mail  of  the  founder 
are  suspended  in  the  south-east  angle. 

"  Outside  the  chantry  is  a  slab  with  a  foliated  cross,  and  this  inscription,  "  Sir  Eichard  the  Little, 
parson  of  the  church,  lieth  here,  Jesus  Christ  receiving  his  soul."  This  must  originally,  I  believe, 
have  been  in  the  chancel,  although  I  understand  it  was  found  in  the  chantry  ;  near  it  is  another 
ancient  slab.  In  the  time  of  James  I.,  Sir  Thomas  Vincent  (whose  fine  tomb  is  in  the  chantry) 
carried  out  the  alterations,  and  probably  refitted  the  whole  interior.  The  magnificent  pulpit  is  a 
gift  of  his  family,  and  one  would  wish  to  see  its  old  back  framing  and  sound-board  again  erected. 
The  hour-glass  stand  will  be  noticed,  and  the  altar,  which,  as  Mr.  Phillips  explains,  entirely  meets 
the  requirements  of  Elizabeth's  advertisements,  '  there  is  to  be  a  decent  table  standing  on  a  frame 
not  joined  to  it.' 
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"An  old  oak  chest  of  uncertain  date  yet  exists,  as  also  some  fragments  of  fif teen tli  century 
painted  glass.  All  the  roofs  are  modern,  and  apparently  no  ancient  ones  remained  to  be  copied 
by  the  architect.  The  exterior  is  so  much  renovated  that  not  much  antiquity  remains  ;  but  the 
stoup  for  holy  water  near  the  door  will  be  seen,  as  also  some  relics  of  an  ancient  sun-dial." 

Mr.  J.  G.  Waller  then  gave  some  account  of  the  famous  brasses  in  this  church,  of  which 
the  principal  are  those  of  Sir  John  d'Aubernoun,  1277,  the  oldest  brass  now  remaining  in 
England,  and  of  Sir  John  d'Aubernoun,  his  son,  1327. 


St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas,'  Leatherhead.' 


At  this  church,  where  the  Vicar,  the  Eev.  F.  E.  Utterton,  most  kindly  welcomed  the  party,  two 
papers  were  read,  one  written  by  Mi'.  E.  H.  Carpenter,  and  one  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Eickards,  F.S.A. 

Ml-.  Carpenter's  pajjer  was  as  follows  : — 

"  The  plan  of  the  church  now  consists  of  nave  and  chancel,  north  and  south  transepts,  north 
and  south  aisles,  north  porch,  and  western  tower,  but  there  is  evidence  that  the  Norman  and  Early 
English  church  had  a  central  tower,  at  the  intersection  of  the  arms  of  the  cross  ;  a  portion  of  its 
south-eastern  pier  may  be  seen  both  inside  and  outside  the  chancel  wall,  with  its  moulded  base.  The 
western  arch  of  the  tower  is  now  the  chancel-arch,  the  rest  has  all  disappeared.  It  is  probable 
that  portions  of  the  chancel  wall  belong  to  the  Norman  period,  and  that,  as  the  work  advanced 
westwards,  the  western  arch  was  built  in  the  noble  Transitional  style  from  Norman  to  Early 
English,  together  with  the  nave  and  its  aisles ;  probably  the  transepts  would  be  Norman,  as  the 
chancel  was.  Parallel  instances  of  the  gradual  alteration  westwards  are  very  abundant.  Probably 
no  western  tower  then  existed. 

"  The  nave  arcade  on  the  south  side  has  four  arches  resting  on  grand  pillars,  alternately  round 
and  octagonal  in  plan,  with  bold  mouldings,  characteristic  of  the  late  Transitional  or  Early  English 
8tvle.  The  north  arcade  has  only  three  arches,  and  one  of  the  columns  has  a  can-ed  capital. 
The  western  bay  on  this  side  has  a  solid  wall,  on  which  may  be  noticed  traces  of  ancient  decoration  ; 
it  is  now  pierced  by  a  modern  doorway.  The  mouldings  of  the  west  side  of  the  chancel-arch  are 
particularly  beautiful.  It  should  be  noticed  that  much  of  the  effect  of  the  nave  arches  and  pillars 
is  derived  from  the  use  of  small  stones  and  thick  joints  ;  a  modern  pillar  or  arch  in  big  stones 
and  concealed  joints  would  look  miserably  poor  in  comparison,  although  stronger,  for  probably 
these  solid-looliing  piers  are  only  filled  in  with  chalk  rubble,  as  the  Noiman  work  was ;  and  this 
brings  us  to  the  period  when,  as  I  believe,  the  north-east  pier  of  the  central  tower  gave  way 
through  its  bad  building,  and  let  the  tower  fall  on  the  chancel  and  transept,  in  the  fourteenth 
century  or  Decorated  period.  You  may  notice  that  the  southern  side  of  the  chancel-arch  is 
crippled  and  out  of  its  proper  curve,  through  undue  pressure  on  its  pier,  and  the  consequent  giving 
way  above  ;  however,  relieved  of  the  weight  of  the  tower,  it  is  safe  enough.  Those  who  know  the 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Mary,  Guildford,  will  realize  what  the  effect  of  Leatherhead  church  pro- 
biibly  was  before  its  tower  fell.  And  there  is  another  curious  likeness  to  Guildford,  in  the  former 
rise  of  the  nave  floor  from  west  to  east.  You  will  notice  that  the  bases  of  the  pillars  are  raised 
one  after  another  towards  the  east,  and  that  the  stonework  ceases  at  the  east  end  at  some  height 
above  the  ground,  and  the  space  below  is  covered  with  black  cement.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
define  exactly  what  the  level  was.  There  are  now  three  steps  in  the  chancel-arch,  and  in  the  arches 
from  the  aisles  to  the  transepts.  Then  there  are  five  more  steps  to  the  altar,  which  are  evidently 
on  the  ancient  fourteenth-century  levels,  and  the  very  dignified  effect  of  the  ascent  to  the  altar 
should  be  noticed  from  the  west  end.  The  nave  lessens  one  foot  in  width  at  the  east  end.  This, 
no  doubt,  would  be  done  of  set  purpose,  to  work  with  the  rise  in  the  floor.  There  is  a  remark- 
able instance  of  this  in  Poitiers  Cathedral,  where  the  groined  roof  even  is  lowered  as  it  gets 
eastwards  to  help  the  perspective  effect.  The  nave  and  aisle  roofs,  though  much  tampered 
with,  are  ancient,  and   are   probably  contemporaneous  with  the  walls.     The  nave  roof,  with  its 

'  The  plan  of  the  church  here  given  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter. 

'  Etymology  of  the  name,  by  Rev.  Canon  Lysons,  F.S.A. : 

The  etymon  of  the  name  of  this  town,  though  at  first  sight  involved  in  some  obscurity,  nevertheless 
develops  itself  most  satisfactorily  to  the  philological  enquirer.  The  history  of  the  parish  explains  the  name, 
while  the  name  confirms  the  history.  " Leet,"  anciently  "  Leod  "  and  "  Lede,"  means  a  "  Court "  (of  the  Laity) 
held  under  a  chief  lord  ;  and  "Red"  or  "Rede"  means  "  Council."  In  conformity  with  this  we  find  that  the 
chief  "County  Court"  or  "Sheriff's  Tourn  "  was  held  at  this  place  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  a.d.  1259, 
when  it  was  removed  to  Guildford.  The  place  is  mentioned  in  the  will  of  King  Alfred  under  the  name  of 
•"Leodride,"  which  it  probably  retained  for  many  years.  "Lethered"  then  means  the  Council  of  the  Court 
Leet.    It  would  be  well  to  get  as  nearly  back  to  the  old  name  as  possible  and  to  spell  it  "Lethered." 
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trussed  rafters,  collars,  and  tiebeams,  would  have  a  noble  effect  if  opened  out.  Eetuining  to  the 
fall  of  the  tower  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  evidently  necessary  to  rebuild  all  the  eastern  part 
of  the  church  in  the  then  prevailing  style  ;  the  lines  and  foundations  of  the  original  structure 
being  for  the  most  part  retained.  The  tower  was  not  rebuilt,  nor  even  were  arches  formed  to 
open  into  the  transepts,  the  walls  of  the  latter  were  built  in  chequer-work  of  flint  and  square 
stones  ;  a  most  effective  way  of  doing  such  work.  The  windows  of  the  chancel  and  the  eastern 
windows  of  the  transepts,  now  restored,  are  very  channing  instances  of  the  flowing  "reticulated" 
type  of  tracery.  The  transepts  were  formed  into  chapels,  and  the  piscina  of  the  north  one  can 
be  seen,  with  the  remarkable  "  squint,"  or  hagioscope,  in  the  north  chancel  wall,  pointing  towards 
the  ancient  high  altar.  This  north  transept  is  wider  than  the  south,  and  was  probably  so  crushed 
by  the  fall  that  it  had  to  be  rebuilt  from  the  ground,  while  the  southern  transept  followed  the  old 
and  narrower  lines.  The  aumbries,  piscina,  and  sedilia  in  the  chancel  should  be  noticed.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  the  western  tower  was  built ;  and  you  will  notice  the  very 
extraordinary  angle  at  which  it  is  placed  with  regard  to  the  church.  I  must  confess  I  cannot 
explain  it,  unless  on  the  supposition  that  the  intended  foundation  at  the  south-west  angle  turned 
out  to  be  bad,  and  that,  therefore,  the  tower  was  twisted  into  the  church,  grievously  interfering 
with  the  westernmost  arch  of  the  south  arcade.  Late  as  was  the  period  of  the  tower,  it  was 
evidently  a  most  costly  and  beautiful  piece  of  workmanship  in  inlaid  flint  and  stone.  Its  plinth 
can  now  be  seen,  and  gives  evidence  what  the  rest  was  before  it  was  covered  with  plaster  in  17G6. 
This  covering  was  put  on  in  consequence  of  the  decay  of  the  soft  Eeigate  or  Gatton  stone,  which 
was  also  used  and  has  also  perished  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  modem  doorway  and  west  window 
are  simply  monstrous  ;  and  I  hope  the  day  may  soon  come  when  they  can  be  replaced  by  new  ones, 
and  the  gallery  cleared  away,  so  that  the  area  of  the  tower  may  be  opened  to  the  church.  The 
south  transept  window  was  inserted  about  this  period.  In  modern  times  the  chancel  has  been  well 
restored  by  Mr.  Christian,  and  the  north  transept  extended,  and  the  nave  reseated,  under  the  care 
of  Mr.  Blomfield.  Much  yet  remains  to  be  done,  as  the  aisles  have  miserable  windows,  the  ancient 
south  doorway  even  being  formed  into  one.  The  north  porch  ought  to  be  re-opened  and  re-used  ; 
and  one  regrets  the  modem  doorway  which  has  been  inserted  in  the  north  aisle,  to  the  westwards 
of  it.  The  effect  of  the  dormers,  filled  as  they  are  with  pieces  of  painted  glass,  is  picturesque  ; 
but,  if  the  church  was  lighted  as  it  should  be  from  the  west,  they  might  be  dispensed  with. 
Altogether,  uninviting  and  unpromising  as  the  exterior  is,  this  church  is  a  most  valuable  and  noble 
example  of  the  late  Transition  date,  and  worthy  of  most  careful  examination  and  study.  I  would 
suggest  that  next  year  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  Guildford,  and  the  old  church  of  Godalming  should 
be  visited  by  our  Society,  and  compared  with  that  of  St.  Mary  and  St.  Nicholas  at  Leatherhead." 

The  following  is  Mr.  Eickards'  paper  : — 

''  It  is  believed  that  history  has  not  left  any  record  as  to  the  first  building  of  this  church,  but 
scraps  of  information  have  been  handed  down  by  which  reasonable  conjectures  may  be  formed 
about  its  origin.  In  the  year  1259  the  dry  fact  is  recorded  that  one  '  Simon  '  was  the  incumbent 
at  '  Ledered.'  No  mention  is  made  by  whom  he  was  appointed,  or  for  how  long  he  was  incumbent, 
and  the  next  fact  in  connection  with  the  church  shows  that  thirteen  years  afterwards  '  Eustace  de 
Broc,'  evidently  by  his  name  a  Norman  landowner,  gave  over  to  the  Abbey  of  Colchester,  in  Essex, 
the  churches  of  '  Ledered  '  (Leatherhead)  and  Ashtead.  These  facts  seem  to  point  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Eustace  de  Broc  was  the  builder  of  the  church,  and  that  it  was  founded  about  the 
middle  of  the  thirteenth  century.  The  original  church  consisted,  beyond  doubt,  of  that  part  of 
our  church  which  forms  the  nave.  It  must  have  been  originally  a  very  massive  barn-like  structure, 
and  the  great  inequality  in  the  sizes  of  the  strong  columns  which  support  the  arches  show  that  no 
great  skill  of  architecture  was  used,  and  that  a  mas.sive  and  enduring  building  was  the  object 
aimed  at. 

"  After  the  church  had  been  made  over  to  the  abbey,  the  incumbents  were  appointed  by  the 
abbot  until  the  year  1303,  when  a  discovery  appears  to  have  been  made,  on  the  part  of  the  Crown, 
that  the  church  had  been  erected  on  land  really  the  property  of  the  king,  so  that  Eustace  de  Broc, 
the  supposed  builder  of  the  church,  h.ad  not  made  sure  of  his  title  before  applying  the  land  for 
church  purposes.  The  king,  Edward  I.,  seems  promptly  to  have  enforced  his  claim ;  for  all  through 
the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  the  rectors  of  Ledered  were  all  appointed  by  the  Crown,  and 
indeed  it  may  be  feared  that  the  appointments  were  made  without  much  regard  to  qualification,  for 
it  is  recorded  that  Eobort  de  Hoton,  instituted  by  Edward  II.,  had  the  profits  of  the  benefice  seques- 
trated in  October,  1326,  '  for  that  he,  pretending  to  be  rector,  had  totally  neglected  the  duties  of 
his  church;  '  and  'Stephen  le  Blunt,'  instituted  in  1330,  by  Edward  III.,  died  in  April,  1340,  in 
debt  to  such  an  extent  that  his  goods  were  seized  by  the  sheriff  on  the  1st  May  following.  About 
this  date  Queen  Isabella,  widow  of  Edward  II.,  at  the  instance  of  the  prior  of  Leeds,  in  Kent, 
obtained  for  the  priory  the  rectory  of  Letherhead,  and  a  new  rector  was  instituted  by  the  prior  and 
convent  of  Leeds,  1344.  The  prior  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  rectoi'y  of  Letherhead  than  he 
proceeded  to  deal  with  it  after  a  fashion  then  much  practised  by  religious  houses,  namely,  to 
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convert  the  rectory  into  a  vicarage,  in  other  words,  to  appropriate  for  the  enrichment  of  his  convent 
the  rectory-house  "and  glebe-lands,  and  the  more  valuable  part  of  the  tithes  of  the  parish,  and  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  tithes  for  the  support  of  a  vicar,  who  was  to  be  resident  in  and  do  the  duty 
of  the  benefice  ;  and  one  ■  William  de  Harple,'  in  priests'  orders,  and  not  otherwise  beneficed,  was 
instituted  first  vicar  of  Leatherhead  in  1345.  It  is  stated  that  a  small  house  was  built  for  him, 
probably  on  the  site  of  the  present  vicarage,  and  large  additions  and  improvements  had  to  be  made 
to  the  church,  in  order  to  obtain  from  Pope  Clement  VL  a  confirmation  of  the  appropriation  of  the 
rectory.  The  terms  which  Pope  Clement  VL  imposed  on  the  prior  and  convent  of  Leeds,  and  sub- 
ject to  which  the  Papal  consent  for  the  abstraction  from  Leatherhead  of  the  great  tithes  was  given, 
were,  so  far  as  the  structure  of  the  church  was  concerned,  beneficial  to  the  parish.  The  prior  was 
largely  to  increase  the  size  of  the  parish  church,  and  to  make  it  complete  :  a  tower,  chancel,  and 
transept  were  to  be  added  to  the  original  structure,  which  consisted  of  nave  only,  and  these  were  to 
be  built  of  certain  stipulated  dimensions  and  materials.  The  times,  1345-1350,  were  unfavourable 
for  such  an  expensive  undertaking ;  the  plague,  or,  as  it  was  called,  '  the  Black  Death,'  had  at  that 
time  been  committing  great  ravages  amongst  the  population,  in  manj-  places  near!}'  half  the 
labouring  classes  had  died,  and  the  price  of  labom"  had  risen  to  such  a  pitch  (about  double  the 
previous  rates)  that  laws  were  proposed,  and  futile  attempts  made,  to  keep  down  wages  at  their 
former  level.  It  maj'  be  conjectured  that  the  prior  found  the  conditions  under  which  he  was  placed 
rather  onerous,  that  he  did  not  hurry  the  work,  but  that  it  was  slowly  piled  up  as  the  funds  avail- 
able for  the  construction  were  saved,  or  begged,  or  given.  The  circumstances  under  which  these 
costly  additions  to  the  church  were  made  may  account  for  the  remarkable  position  of  the  tower, 
constructed  as  it  is,  not  in  the  usual  way — four-square  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  but  in  a  great 
measure  sloping  southwards  into  it.  The  chm-chyard  was  designed  for  the  old  church,  but  not  for 
the  new  additions ;  and  the  tower,  according  to  the  prescribed  dimensions,  had  to  be  buUt  within 
the  limits  of  the  churchyard,  and  this  could  only  be  done  by  cutting  away  a  portion  of  the  side  of 
the  nave  to  make  room  for  it.  The  prior  had  got  the  task  of  building  a  tower  laid  upon  him,  but 
it  was  not  incumbent  upon  him  to  incur  any  extra  expense  by  buying  land  and  increasing  the 
churchyard,  and  so  the  tower  was  made  to  fit  the  churchyard,  and  no  efifectual  attempt  was  made 
to  make  the  churchyard  fit  the  tower.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  known  record  to  show  when 
the  tower  and  other  works  were  completed ;  but  probably  in  the  Vatican  at  Rome  reports  and 
certificates  might  be  found  which  would  show  that  Pope  Clement  or  his  successors  had  full  satis- 
faction about  the  additions  and  improvements  of  Leatherhead  Church  before  the  act  of  appropria- 
tion received  its  full  confinnation.  Nearly  two  hundred  years  after  the  additions  to  the  parish 
church  had  been  commenced,  the  priory  of  Leeds  shared  the  fate  of  other  monastic  estabUshments, 
and  was  suppressed  by  King  Henry  VIII.,  and  its  lands  and  revenues  distributed,  and  we  find  that 
in  A.D.  1543  the  rectory  and  advowson  of  the  vicarage  of  'Letherhead'  were  made  over  by  grant 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Rochester,  who  continued  owners  of  the  great  tithes  and  chancel,  and 
patrons  of  the  vicarage  from  that  date  until  such  ownership  were  recently  transferred  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  for  England,  the  patronage  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and 
Chapter." 


LV.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  17th,  1882. 
Oxford. 


A  numerous  party  joined  in  this  excursion,  and  on  reaching  Oxford  the  party  were  received  at 
Christ  Church  by  Canon  King  and  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  who  conducted  them  round  the 
cathedral  and  the  college. 

Subsequently,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  James  Parker,  M. A.,  F.S.A ,  the  Society  visited  Merton 
College  Chapel,  Magdalene  College,  New  College,  and  All  Souls'  College.  At  each  of  these  colleges, 
Mr.  Parker  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  its  history  and  architecture.  Keble  College  was 
afterwards  inspected. 

St.  Fridesivide' s  Priory  dates  from  circ.  726,  and  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  1004,  but  the 
present  building  dates  only  from  1120.  The  priory  was  dissolved  in  1524,  and  in  the  following 
year  Cardinal  Wolsey  founded  Cardinal  College  on  its  site,  pulling  down  part  of  the  nave  of  the 
church  in  order  to  adapt  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  college  chapel.  The  college  was  re-founded  by 
Henry  VHI.,  in  1532,  under  its  present  name  of  Christ  Church.  In  1542  the  bishopric  of  Oxford 
was  established,  and  its  first  bishop  was  Robert  King.  The  cathedral  was  at  first  the  church  of 
Oseney  Abbey,  but  in  1546  St.  Frideswide's,  or  Christ  Church,  was  made  the  cathedral,  and  to  this 
day  it  serves  the  double  purpose  of  a  cathedral  and  a  college  chapel. 

One  of  the  oldest  of  the  existing  colleges  is  Merton  College,  founded  by  Walter  de  Merton, 
Bishop  of  Rochester,  in  1274.  The  chapel  is  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  Decorated  work,  and 
consists  of  a  choir,  transepts,  and  central  tower.  The  foundation  was  laid  in  1278,  and  the 
building  completed  in  1450.     It  is  a  parish  church  as  well  as  a  coUege  chapel,  and  the  western 
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wall  contains  an  arcli  from  which  a  nave  for  the  use  of  the  parish  was  intended  to  open,  the  choir 
being  reserved  for  the  college.     The  nave  was,  however,  never  built,  and  the  chapel  in  its  existing 
form  became  the  model  on  which  most  of  the  principal  college  chapels  in  Oxford  were  afterwards 
built.     The  chapel  of  Magdalen  College  is  a  good  example  of  this.     It  consists  of  the  chapel  proper, 
separated  by  a  screen  from  the  ante-chapel.     There  is  no  tower  above  the  ante-chapel,  as  there  is 
at  Merton,  but  on  the  north  and  south  are  quasi-transepts,  each  opening  into  the  ante-chapel  by 
two  equal'arches  supported  in  the  middle  by  a  column.     The  Merton  ground-plan  was  also  adopted 
by  the  late  Sir  G.  G.  Scott  in  his  new  chapel  for  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  although  there  was 
no  precedent  for  it  in  that  university. 

The  following   Chronological   List  of  the  Principal  Existing  Buildings  in  Oxford   has  been 
compiled  by  Mr.  James  Parker,  and  is  published  by  his  kind  permission  : — 

A.D. 
The  Castle  Towee  (N.B.    Castle  Mound,  probably  original  fortification  of  912)     ...  circa  1070 

S.  George-in-the-Castle,  Crypt  (but  re-erected),  possibly  ...  ...  ...  1074 

S.Michael's  Church,  Tower  ...  ...  ...  ...  .••  ...    c.  1074 

S.  Peteb's-in-the-East,  Site  and  Plan  of  Crypt,  possibly ...  ...  ...  ...         1074 

S.  Giles's  Chusch,  Lower  part  of  Tower,  and  of  Chancel-wall        ...  ...  ...  1120 

8.  Thomas's  Chubch,  Portion  of  Chancel  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1141 

Iffley  Chuech  (near  Oxford)  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  •••         1160 

Holywell  Chukch,  Chancel-arch      ...  ...  •••  ...  .••  ■••  ^o. 

S.  Peter's  Church  (Qy.  Masonry  of  Crypt),  Chancel,  South  Wall,  and  Doorway  of  Nave    c.  1170 
S.  Ebbe's  Church,  old  Norman  Doorway  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  '^-^ 

S.  Aldate's  Church,  Eemains  of  Arcade  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••    c.  1176 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Nave,  Transept,  and  Choir      ...  ...  ...  ...1120 — 80 

S.  Giles's  Church,  North  Aisle         ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  •••    c.  1220 

„  „  East  End  of  South  Aisle    ...  ...  ...  ...  ■■•    c  1260 

Christ  Church,  Chapter-house  ...  ...  ...  .■•  •••  •••  1220 

S.  Peter's  Church,  Arches  and  North  Aisle     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...     c.  1260 

S.  Michael's  Church,  Chancel  and  part  of  South  Aisle  ...  ...  ...  ...  H- 

Merton  College,  Chief  Buildings  (Choir  commenced,  c.  1278  ;  Hall,  Treasury,  etc.,  c.  1285)    1278—90 
S.  Mary's  Church,  Tower  and  Spire...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .■•    c-   1300 

Merton  College,  The  Vestry  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...1310 — 11 

S.  Mary  Magdalen  Church,  South  Aisle        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1326 

S.  Mary's  Church,  Old  Congregation-house      ...  ...  ...  •••  •••  1327 

S.  Aldate's  Church,  South  Aisle     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  1336 

S.  Michael's  Church,  Nave  and  North  Aisle    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...    c.    1342 

S.  Peter's  Church,  Windows  of  North  Aisle  and  West  Tower         ...  ...  ...    c.    1350 

S.  Martin's  Church,  Tower  and  Font  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  '^_- 

Christ  Church,  Latin-chapel  ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  ■••    C   1354 

Merton  College,  Bishop  Eede's  Library  ...  ...  ...  •••  ...  1376 

New  College,  Buildings  completed    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1386 

(Foundation-stone  laid  1.380.    Belonging  to  these  dates  are  Chapel,  Hall,  Kitchen, 

Muniment  Tower,  and  main  structure  of  large  Quadrangle.) 

New  College,  Cloisters  and  Bell-tower  completed  and  consecrated  ...  ...  ...         1400 

Merton  College,  Chapel,  Transepts,  and  lower  half  of  Tower  completed        ...  ...  1424 

Lincoln  College,  Hall  and  Library  and  North  Quadrangle  ...  ...  ...1436 — 38 

S.  John's  College,  Gate-way  Tower,  and  portion  of  West  Front     ...  ...  ...         1437 

(This  belonged  to  Abp.  Chichele's  Foundation.) 
All  Souls'  College,  South  Quadrangle,  &c.,  Foundation  ...  ...  ...  1438 

„  ,,  Chapel  consecrated  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1442 

Mebton  College,  Upper  half  of  Tower  completed  ...  ...  ...  .••         1450 

S.  Aldate's  Church,  North  Aisle      ...  ...  ...  ...  •••  .••         1455 

Balliol  College,  Library  and  portion  of  Quadrangle       ...  ...  ...  ...1431 — 60 

S.  Thomas' Church,  Tower  and  part  of  Chancel  ...  ...  ...  •••    c.    1470 

Holywell  Church,  Upper  part  of  Tower  ...  ...  ...  ...  .••  1474 

Divinity  School,  and  the  part  of  Bodleian  Library  above  ...  ...  ...1445 — 80 

Magdalen  College,  Buildings  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1474 — 80 

(College  founded  1458  ;  Chapel  consecrated  1480  ;  South  Cloister  added  1490.) 
Worcester  College,  Eemains  of  Gloucester  Hall,  &c.      ...  ...  ...  ...    C.   1480 

S.  Mary's  Chuech,  Chancel  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .-.         I486 

Osney  Mill,  Gateway,  portion  of  (re-erected)    ...  ...  ...  ...  .•■    C.  1490 

S.  Mary's  Church,  Nave    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  .••         1492 

Magdalen  College,  Tower  completed  (during  Wolsey's  bursarship)  ...  ...         1505 

Beasenose  College,  Gateway-tower  and  Quadrangle,  in  part  ...  ...  ...1509 — 12 

(College  founded  1512  ;  a  third  storey  added  c.  1610.'> 
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CoBPUS  College,  Chief  Buildings  and  Chapel    ...              ...  •••  ...  ...1510-20 

Christ  Ch(Jrch,  Hall,  Kitchen,  and  part  of  Tom  Quad.     ...  ...  ...  ...1528—30 

S  Mary  Magd.\len  Church,  Upper  part  of  Tower            ...  ...  ...  ...1511 — 31 

S.  John's  College,  Library  and  First  Quadrangle  (CoUege  founded  1555)  ...  ...          1597 

Mebton  College,  South  Quadrangle  ...              ...              ...  ...  •-.  ...          1610 

Lincoln  College,  South  Quadrangle  ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1612 

Wadham  College,  Buildings               ...              ...              •■•  ...  ...  ...1610—13 

Bodleian  Library,  Older  portion  of  (Library  founded  1447)  ...  ...  ...          1C13 

S.  John's  College,  Part  of  West  Front  (Cooke's  buildings)  ...  ...  ...           ib. 

Kettel  Hall,  Broad-street...               ...               ...              ...  ...  •••  ...          1615 

Carfax  Conduit  of  Otlio  Nicholson,  now  in  Nuneham  Park  ...  ...  ...          1617 

Exeter  College,  Quadrangle,  Hall,  &c.  (College  founded  1315)  ...  ...  ...1610—18 

The  Schools'  Quadrangle                 ...              •.-              ...  .••  ...  ...1613 — 20 

Oriel  College,  South  and  West  sides  of  Quadrangle         ...  ...  ...  ...1620 — 37 

Trinity  College,  The  Hall  (Refectory  of  Durham  College)  rebuilt ...  ...  ...         1620 

(College  founded  1555  ;  Inner  Quadrangle,  North  Wing,  1667  :  West  Wing  1682.) 

Jesus  College,  Hall,  and  part  of  Quadrangle    ...              ...  ...  ...  c.  1612 — 25 

(College  founded  1571 ;  Chapel  consecrated  1621  ;  Restored  and  altered  1864.) 

Bp.  King's' House,  Front  rebuilt         ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...         1628 

Lincoln  College,  Chapel  consecrated                 ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1631 

Botanic  Garden  Gateway  (/;«'^o  Jo»tfs)            ...              ...  ...  ...  ...    c.    1632 

University  College,  West  Quadrangle,  Foundation-stone  (College  founded  1249)  ...  1634 

S.  John's  College,  Inner  Quadrangle  and  Library            ...  ...  ...  ...1631 — 35 

S.  Mary's  Church,  Porch  ...             ...             ...             ...  ••.  ...  ...         1637 

The  Convocation  House    ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1639 

Christ  Church,  Staircase  to  Hall,  &c.                ...              ...  ...  ...  ...         1640 

S.  Mary  Hall,  Chapel  and  chief  Buildings  (founded  1333)  ...  ...  ...            ib. 

Bodleian  Library,  Additions  to         ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...1634 — 40 

Untveb sit Y  College,  Hall  completed...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...    c.  1657 

Christ  Church,  Tom  Quadrangle  completed      ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1665 

(Commenced  by  Wolsey,  left  till  1638,  and  then  continued  with  interruption.) 

Beasenose  College,  Chapel  consecrated  (New  Library  completed  1663)  ...  ...           1666 

The  Sheldonian  Theatre  {Sir  Christup/ier  Wren)           ...  ...  ...  ...1664 — 69 

Unh'ersity  College,  Old  Library      ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1C69 

Pembroke  College,  Buildings  date  from  (College  founded  1624)  ...  ...  ._.          i670 

New  College,  Quadrangle  refaced,  and  Upper  Storey  added  ...  ...  ...          1675 

Jesus  College,  Library  and  Inner  Quadrangle  .. .              ...  ...  ...  ...          1677 

S.  Edmund  Hall,  Chapel  consecrated  (founded  1557)           ...  ...  ...  ...         1682 

Christ  Church,  Tom  Tower,  Upper  part  (iSfr  C7jrj«<o;jAer  IF'ren)  ...  ...  ...           ib. 

Ashmolean  Museum  ( IFood)              ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...1679 — 83 

New  College,  Garden  Quadrangle     ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1684 

Trinity  College,  Chapel,  consecrated  {Dean  Aldrich)      ...  ...  ...  ...          1694 

Christ  Church,  Peckwater  Quadrangle  (Z)ea;i  4 WmVi)    ...  ...  ...  ...          1705 

(Library  and  Fourth  side  [Dv.  Clarke],  1716—61.) 

All  Saints'  Church,  rebuilt  {Dean  Aldrich)    ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1708 

Corpus  College,  Turner's  Buildings  ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1706 

Clarendon  Buildings,  Broad-Street  (2'oiwresera(i)                ...  ...  ...  1712,1713 

QvEET^'s  CohhEQ-E  rehmlt  {Haivksmoor  and  Wi-en)             ...  ...  ...  ...1707 — 14 

(College  founded  1.340  ;  foundation-stone  of  Chapel  laid  1714.) 

Hertford  College,  (!!hapel,  consecrated  (Rooms  adjacent,  1740)  ...  ...  ...         1715 

All  Souls'  College,  Library  and  Hall,  Foundation-stone  ...  ...  ...          1716 

University  College,  East  Quadrangle  built      ...              ...  ...  ...  ...    c.  1719 

All  Souls'  College,  Towers  commenced  (Or.  Clarke)     ...  ...  ...  ...         1720 

Trinity  College,  Inner  Quadrangle,  South  Wing              ...  ...  ...  ...          1728 

Oriel  College,  Inner  Quadrangle  (College  founded  1326)     ...  ...  ...  ...1719 — 29 

Pembroke  Collese,  Chapel  consecrated             ...              ...  ...  ...  ...         1732 

Magdalen  College,  New  Buildings  in  the  Grove              ...  ...  ...  ...          1736 

Music  Room,  Holywell         ...              ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1748 

Eadcliffe  Library,  opened  (tr/66«)   ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...         1749 

S.  Mary  Hall,  East  side  of  Quadrangle             ...              ...  ...  ...  ...         1750 

The  Town  Hall  ...             ...             ...             ...             ...  ...  ...  ...         1752 

Balliol  College,  Fisher's  Buildings,  South  Front  (College  founded  1263  j  refaced  1882)     ...  1709 

The  Eadcliefe  Infirmary,  opened     ...              ...              ...  ...  ...  ...          1770 

Worcester  College,  rebuilt  (fall  completed  1784)              ...  ...  ...  ...1720 — 76 

Queen's  College,  Quadrangle  and  Front  rebuilt  after  fire  of  ...  ...  ...         1778 
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Christ  Church,  Canterbury  Gate  ( ll'(/a<<)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1778 

Magdalen  Bridge  (but  widened,  1883)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1779 

Oriel  College  Library  [James  Wyati)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1788 

The  Hadcllffe  Observatory  (A'ecwe  a«d  W^a«)  ...  ...  ...  ...1772 — 95 

The  County  Courts  {Blackburn)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  18(i5 

S.  Ebbe's  Church,  rebuilt  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1814 — IG 

Hertford  College,  Front  facing  Bodleian        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1820 

S.  Martin's  Church,  Carfax,  rebuilt  (T".  Pfotwwwn)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Balliol  College,  West  Front  (facing  S.  M.  Magd.  Ch.),  {Basevi)  ...  ...  ...         1825 

S.  Clement's  Church  {Robertson)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1826 — 28 

All  Souls'  College,  South  Front  (Robertson)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1830 

The  Clarendon  Press  (i?oJer?soH)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

S.  Maey  Hall.  Principal's  Lodgings,  &c.  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1880 — 33 

Exeter  College,  Eastern  part  of  Broad-street  Front  (f/rtf/ej'i^oo^Z)...  ...  ...         1832 

Exeter  College,  The  West  Front  and  Gateway  faced  ( f/ftrferzijood)  ...  ...         1833 

New  Inn  Hall  (but  leaving  traces  of  Trilleck's  Inn)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

S.  Paul's  Church  (^Underwood)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1835 

Martyr's  Memorial  (Scott)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         18-11 

S.  Mary  Magdalen  Church,  North  Aisle  and  East  End  (<Sco<?)  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

(Church  restored  and  improved  [Wilkinson]  1875.) 

S.  John's  College,  Chapel  restored  (£/ore)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1843 

(Originally  consecratec!  1530  ;  but  all  old  work  obscured.) 

Magdalen  College,  Entrance-gateway  (Pw^'m)  ...  ...  ...  ...  1844 

Taylor  Buildings  AND  Eandolph  Galleries  (Coc/.ureW) ...  ...  ...  ...  1845 

University  College,  New  Buildings,  High-street  (ZJan-y)  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Holy  Trinity  Church         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Holywell  Church,  Restoration  and  Addition  (i'en'c/i')     ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Pembroke  College,  New  Hall  (Hai/ivard)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1848 

S.  George's  Church,  George-street  (ZTarmoji)  .. .  ...  ...  ...  ...  1849 

Magdalen  College  School  (iJucWer)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1851 

Balliol  College,  Front  facing  S.  Giles's  (Salvin)  ...  ...  ...  ...         1855 

Exeter  College,  Broad-street  Front  ((ScoH)      ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  185G 

Jesus  College,  Eastern  Front  refaced  (i?»ci-fcr)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Union  Society's  Debating-room  ( Woodward)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Balliol  College,  Chapel  (5!(«e)7?«W)  ...  '  ...  ...  ...  ...  1857 

Exeter  College,  New  Library  (<S'co?<)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

„  „        Chapel  and  North  Quadrangle  (S'co^?)    ...  ...  ...  ...  1858 

Tjik  I^EVT  Mtjs^vu  (Deane  and  Woodward)        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1857 — 60 

University  College,  New  Library  (.S'co?<)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1861 

a  Alban  Hall,  Chapel  and  part  of  Quadrangle  (Gibbs)  (Front,  1600  ;  rebuilt  1866)  ...  1863 

Union  Society,  Rooms,  Library,  &c.  (Deaue)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1864 

SS.  Philip  AND  James' Church  (iS'<)-ee<)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1861 — 65 

Merton  College,  New  Buildings  towards  Meadow  (Butterfield)  ...  ...  ...1864 — 65 

Randolph  Hotel  ( TFj&Vwmi)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1864-66 

Christ  Church,  New  Buildings  towards  the  Meadow  (Deane)  ...  ...  ...1865—66 

Worcester  College,  Chapel  decorated  (Burgess)  ...  ...  ...  ...1864 — 66 

The  Radcliffe  Infirmary,  Chapel  (ZJfcim/eW) .. .  ...  ...  ...  ...  1867 

New  Savings  Bank,  S.  Aldate's  (Buckeridge)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

New  Inn  Hall,  Chapel  (Buckeridge)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1868 

Convent  OF  THE  Holy  Trinity  (^Hcien'rfye)     ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Balliol  College,  South  Front  rebuilt  (Tftt^erAofwe)         ...  ...  ...  ...1868 — 69 

S.  Barnabas'  Church  (Blomjield),  consecrated  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1869 

New  London  AND  County  Bank,  High-street  (Pearson)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Clarendon  Laboratory  (University  Museum)  (Deane)    ...  ...  ...  ...  1869 

Keble  College,  Chief  Quadrangle  completed  {Butterfield)  ...  ...  ...         1870 

(Chapel  dedicated  1873  ;  The  Hall,  Library,  &c.,  completed  1877.) 

S.  Frideswide's  Church,  opened  (TeMfoji)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1872 

S.  Aldate's  Tower  AND  Spire,  rebuilt  (C'/in's/opAer)         ...  ...  ...  ...         1873 

All  Saints'  Church,  Church  Spire  rebuilt        ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1874 

Christ  Church  Cathedral,  Restoration  by  5cott  ...  ...  ...  .. .1871-— 75 

(New)  S.  Peter-le-Bailey  Church  (Champneys)  ...  ...  ...  ...1874 — 75 

Balliol  College,  New  Hall  ( TFa^cr/iOiwe)         ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1877 

New  College,  New  Buildings  in  Holywell  ((?co«)  ...  ...  ...  ...1874 — 77 

Christ  Church,  New  Belfry-tower  (Jackson)    ...  ...  ...  ...  ...1879 — 80 

New  Post  OrriCE,  S.  Aldate's  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...         1881 
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New  TjNiVEE?iTr  Esamisation  Schools,  completed  (Jachon)  ...  ...  ...  1882 

S.  John's  College,  West  Front,  new  Northern  portion  {Jaclsojt)     ...  ...  ...1881 — 82 

Lincoln  College.  New  Buildings  {Jack-wn)       ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  1882 

High  School  FOE  Boys,  George-street  (Jacfoon)  ...  ...  ...  ...  ib. 

Keble    College,    Southern    Quadrangle,    "Warden's   House,   and    New  Lecture-room 

(Biitterjield)...  ...  ..  ...  —  .-.  ...  ...1881—83 

Magdalen  College,  New  Buildings  in  High-street  {Bodley  and  Gamer)        ...  ...1882 — 83 


LVL— SATURDAY,  JULY  1st,  1882. 
Lullingstone,  Eynsford,  and  Farningham. 

These  churches  were  visited  under  the  guidance  of  the  Eev.  Canon  Scott  Eobertson,  and  an 

account  of  them  will  be  found  at  pp.  231. 


LVIL— SATURDAY,  JULY  22nd,  1882. 
Harrow  and  Greenford. 


At  Harrow  Church'  the  party  was  courteously  received  by  the  Vicar,  the  Rev.  F.  H.  Joyce,  and 
a  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne,  F.S.A.,  as  follows  : — 

"  I  have  asked  you  first  to  come  to  this  spot  (on  the  north  side  of  the  churchyard)  partly 
because  the  history  of  a  church  is  generally  best  read  from  the  outside,  and  partly  in  order  that 
you  may  have  a  comprehensive  view  of  how  much  restoration,  thoroughly  conceived  and  lavishly 
carried  out,  can  do  for  an  old  church.  With  the  exception  of  the  tower — which  I  will  deal  with 
presently — I  may  venture  to  say  that  those  who  were  present  at  the  restoration  of  this  building 
stood  at  the  grave  of  its  external  intelligible  history,  written  upon  the  stones  themselves.  At  that 
time,  namely,  about  forty  years  ago,  a  particular  period  of  architecture  was  adopted  for  the 
restoration  works,  and  rigidly  and  pertinaciously  carried  out.  I  hope  I  shall  offend  nobody  by 
saying  that  to  us  ecclesiologists  and  antiquaries  the  exterior  of  the  church  is  now  utterly  devoid 
of  interest.  In  our  studies  of  ancient  churches  we  have,  I  believe,  little  to  do,  speciall}'  with 
their  utilitarian  aspect,  though  we  are  careful  not  to  lose  sight  altogether  of  this  important  point. 
Let  me,  then,  not  be  misunderstood.  We  fully  recognise  that  an  old  church  should  be  made 
available  for  its  high  purposes,  for  the  church  is  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,  and  we  recognise 
the  necessity  of  keeping  it  completely  in  order,  repairing  it  when  necessary,  and  adding  to  it 
where  necessary,  just  as  our  mediaeval  ancestors  have  done  before  us ;  we  onl}'  differ  from  modem 
restorers  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  carry  out  such  works.  Forty  years  ago  the  stones  of  this 
building  were  alive  to  tell  their  own  story  ;  for  each  successive  generation  of  builders  had  left  its 
mark  upon  it  in  its  own  style.  The  story  was,  perhaps,  not  always  a  pleasing  one  ;  for  instance, 
the  works  of  the  Georgian  period  do  not,  in  churches,  invariably  commend  themselves  to  our  judg- 
ment ;  but  where  is  any  part  of  that  story  now  ?     We  should  have  liked  to  find  here,  on  the 

'  The  following  Dote  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  Major  Heales,  F. S.A.,  from  memoraDda  made  by  him 

previous  to  the  restoration : 

"Prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  'restoration'  works  the  building  had  greatly  suffered  in  consequence 
of  a  very  long  period  of  neglect  and  ill-treatment,  and  was  blocked  up  with  galleries  and  high  pews,  so  that  it 
exhibited  an  appearance  very  different  indeed  from  that  which  it  presents  at  the  present  time. 

**  The  north  aisle  was  covered  in  with  a  great  gallery,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the  junior  boys  of  the 
school.  The  tower  arch  was  blocked  up,  and  the  lower  part  roofed  in,  as  it  were,  with  another  large  gallery, 
accommodating  the  senior  boys.  But  the  most  singular  featare  was  a  deep  gallery  covering  the  western  part 
of  the  chancel,  and  sloping  back  from  the  chancel-arch,  in  successive  tiers  of  seats,  after  the  manner  of  galleries 
generally,  so  that  the  occupants  all,  necessarily,  faced  westwards  towards  the  nave ;  •it  reminded  one  of  the 
'  Golgotha  '  formerly  existing  at  Great  St.  Mary's  Church,  Cambridge.  What  was  said  or  done  in  the  chancel 
■was,  of  course,  almost  inaudible  and  invisible  in  any  other  part  of  the  church. 

"  All  the  tracery  had  been  mutilated  or  was  worthless.  No  remains  of  sedilia  existed,  and  wainscot  covered 
that  portion  of  the  wall  where  the  piscina  would  be  looked  for.  The  stone  staircase  to  the  parvise  over  the 
south  porch  had  been  destroyed  at  some  previous  time  ;  the  original  open  roof  of  the  parvise  had  some  remains  of 
colour.  In  the  nave  were  a  few  seats,  dating  from  the  Perpendicular  period,  in  very  good  preservation,  and  also  a 
considerable  number  of  tall  pews  belonging  to  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  not  at  all  bad  of 
their  kind.  The  font  stood  on  two  steps  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  nave ;  it  ia  now  east  of  the  south  door  in 
the  aisle. 

"  Such  was  the  state  of  the  church  in  November,  1 848 ;  its  '  restoration '  began  not  very  long  afterwards,  and 
was  completed  prior  to  the  early  part  of  the  year  lt(49,  and  was  so  thoroughgoing  that  not  much  seems  to  have 
been  done  since  (beyoml,  perhaps,  the  insertion  of  some  tracery  and  stained  glass),  except  in  one  particular,  viz., 
that  the  tower,  which  at  the  time  of  the  works  was  found  to  be  seriously  bulged — probably  from  being  tampered 
with  when  the  west  gallery  was  put  up — was  then  strengthened  by  upright  beams  outside,  and  clear  of  the  arch. 
The  north  side  of  the  nave  and  clerestory  had  spread  in  consequence  of  the  thrust  of  the  roof,  and  has  very 
probably  been  since  rebuilt. 
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outside,  as  well  as  inside,  on  tliis  occasion,  some  original  evidence  of  tlie  faith  and  tlie  genius  of  the 
workmen  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries :  some  fragment,  at  least,  of  the  ancient  Perpen- 
dicular, which  the  exterior  of  the  church  certainly  presented,  or  some  vestige  of  old  flint  work. 
Not  a  scrap  of  any  of  these  things.  I  repeat  that  the  human  interest  of  an  old  building  is  not 
comprised  solely  in  its  late,  or  its  early,  or  its  incidental  work  and  repairs ;  we  cannot  choose  the 
one  and  reject  the  rest,  any  more  than  we  can  pin  our  historic  faith  upon  the  strifes  of  the  Eoses 
and  repudiate  the  nobler  struggles  of  the  Civil  Wars.  The  whole  fabric  of  an  old  church  is  a 
sermon  in  stone,  easily  read,  and  showing  in  its  successive  architectural  changes  the  poverty,  wealth, 
earnestness,  and  faith  of  the  community  in  which  that  church  is  set  down.  It  is  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  the  country ;  it  is  in  one  sense  the  story  of  a  district.  But  it  is  cheering  to  believe  that 
a  restoration  of  the  kind  which  this  church  underwent  would  be  nearl}'  impossible  at  the  present 
day.  We  have  learnt  much  in  the  last  forty  years,  but  the  teaching  has  involved  the  loss  of 
much  that  was  very  precious — much  that,  properly  understood,  was  of  the  deepest  historical  interest ; 
for  it  is  impossible  in  the  case  of  an  old  church  to  divorce  history  from  architecture.  We  have 
therefore  but  little  to  say  to  this  somewhat  harsh  and  dull  exterior — the  life  has  been  taken  out 
of  it,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  a  nineteenth-century  building.  It  plainly  proclaims  itself  as  such,  and  in 
modern  parlance,  it  has  been  made  a  good  job  of. 

"  Now  let  us  look  at  this  massive  tower.  There  is  historical  evidence — under  the  hand  of 
Eadmer — that  Anselm,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  was  preparing  to  consecrate  the  church  of 
Harrow,  built  by  his  predecessor  Lanfranc  in  the  time  of  the  Conqueror  (I  quote  from  Lysons), 
upon  one  of  his  own  manors,  but  within  the  diocese  of  London.  The  bishop  of  that  see  claimed 
the  right  of  consecration,  upon  which  the  matter  was  referred  to  Wulstan,  bishop  of  Worcester,  the 
only  Saxon  prelate  then  living,  and  who  decided  in  favour  of  the  archbishop. 

"Lysons  says,  writing  in  17'J5,  that  'some  parts  of  Lanfranc's  building  still  remain,  namely, 
the  circular  columns  which  divide  the  aisles  from  the  nave,  and  part  of  the  tower  at  the  west  end. 
where  is  a  Saxon  arch  of  a  singular  form.'  It  would  certainly  be  very  singular  for  Saxon.  I 
venture  to  disagree  entirely  with  Lysons.  The  circular  cohimns  are  long  after  Lanfranc's  period, 
I  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  them,  and  the  western  arch  is  clearly  not  Saxon.  It  was  the 
custom  in  Lysons'  time  to  call  all  Norman  work  'Saxon.'  I  believe  that  not  one  stone  of 
Lanfranc's  work  now  remains.  It  is  probable  that  this  work  consisted  of  buildings  at  the  east  end 
only,  and  that  it  was  this  chancel  portion,  the  ecclesia  proper,  which  Anselm  proposed  to  con- 
secrate. The  church  would  then  have  been  carried  on  gi'adually  towards  the  west,  the  tower  being 
finally  undertaken  about  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century  (1150).  It  must  not  be  supposed  that 
the  plan  of  this  early  church  was  anything  like  so  vast  as  that  of  the  present  one.  I  shall  return 
to  this  point.  The  date  of  1150  would  agree  very  well  with  the  character  of  the  western  docirway, 
which  is  very  late  Norman  indeed.  It  is  probable  that  this  tower  did  not  originally  come  much 
above  the  nave,  and  that  it  was  capped  with  a  pyramidal  roof.  It  will  be  seen  inside  that  the 
tower  was  lighted  below  by  windows  north  and  south,  and  of  which  the  inner  arches  remain. 
The  most  striking  features  of  the  tower  are,  of  course,  its  gigantic  buttresses.  Of  these  there  are 
three  kinds :  1st,  Those  that  are  technically  known  as  'clasping  buttresses,' of  which  fifteenth- 
century  examples  may  be  seen  in  the  parts  of  Northamptonshire  about  Thrapston,  for  instance,  at 
Islip ;  2nd,  angle  buttresses ;  and  3rd,  square  buttresses.  I  take  it  that  the  Norman  tower  had 
originally  shallow  pilaster  buttresses  at   the   comers,  and   that  the  architectural  history   of    the 

"  The  '  Golgotha '  was  removed,  and  an  aisle  built  on  the  north  aide  of  the  chancel,  nearly  as  large  as  itself, 
and  also  a  vestry  room.     The  roof  of,  and  probably  the  arch  to,  the  chancel  are  new, 

"  The  stone  monument  with  kneeling  figures,  dating  in  the  seventeenth  century,  now  set  against  the  east 
wall  of  the  north  transept,  was  formerly  at  the  north-west  end  of  the  nave  ;  the  original  colouring  remained.  A 
brass  to  the  memory  of  George  Aynesworth,  who  died  in  1488,  with  representation  ot  himself  and  three  wives,  and 
children,  one  of  whom  shows  the  ecclesiastical  tonsure,  was  discovered  during  the  restoration,  and  is  now  set  up 
against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  south  transept.  At  the  same  time  a  brass  inscription  to  Dorothy  Fr.mkyshe, 
who  died  in  1574,  being  torn  from  its  slab,  proved  to  bo  a  very  curious  palimpsest,  one  portion  being  part  of  a 
very  artistic  Flemish  brass,  engraved  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  other  portion  having 
formed  part  of  a  foreign  brass  nearly  a  century  later  in  date.  A  list  of  tlie  brasses,  with  a  detailed  and  illustrated 
account  of  two  of  them  (including  the  palimpsest),  was  printed  in  the  '  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex 
Archajological  Society'  shortly  after  their  visit  to  Harrow  in  1859  (Vol.  I.,  p.  2(iy).  All  of  them,  except  that  of 
Aynesworth  and  one  to  John  Lyon,  the  founder  of  tho  famous  school  at  Harrow,  are  under  the  matting." 

Notices  of  the  church  will  be  found  in  the  Gent/eman^s  Magazine  for  1786,  1798,  and  1811.  The  first  of  these 
is  contained  in  a  letter  from  a  correspondent,  who  says  : — "The  chancel  is  in  such  a  ruinous  state  that  it  is  dan- 
gerous to  enter.  There  is  not  a  whole  pane  of  glass  left  in  the  windows,  very  large  cracks  in  the  walls,  and  the 
east  window  obliged  to  be  propped  up  to  prevent  its  falling.  It  was  ascertained  from  an  inhabitant  that  it  had 
been  in  this  state  for  several  yeurs,  owing  to  a  dispute  between  the  lord  of  the  manor  and  the  proprietor  of  the 
great  tithes." 

The  church  was  restored  in  1849  by  the  late  Sir  G.  Gilbert  Scott,  at  a  cost  of  £7,000,  when  a  north  chancel 
chapel  was  added.  A  squint,  discovered  in  the  north  transept,  was  blocked  up  again.  The  north  porch  was  then 
rebuilt,  but  the  inner  door  with  its  curious  lock  was  not  disturbed.  In  1801,  the  font  was  removed  from  the 
church  and  placed  in  a  garden,  but  it  was  restored  to  the  church  in  1844.  The  present  Jacobean  pulpit  was  pre- 
sented to  the  church  in  1708.  During  some  recent  repairs  to  the  tower,  it  was  discovered  to  be  built  almost 
without  any  foundations. — Editor. 
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building  is  as  follows  : — When  the  church  was  rebuilt  in  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
the  tower  was  raised  from  what  is  now  the  line  in  the  first  break  of  the  clasping  buttresses,  and 
time  went  on.  aud  the  tower  failed  under  the  additional  weif;lit  and  altered  circumstances.  It  is  the 
old  story  of  works  in  the  Middle  Ages— bad  foundations  and  want  of  cohesion  in  the  walls.  These 
ruptures  were  remedied  by  casing  the  late  Norman  pilasters  ;  the  work  resulting  in  the  formation 
of  the  ponderous  clasping  buttresses,  probably  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Fully  half 
a  century  later  the  men  of  Harrow,  undeterred  by  the  failures  of  their  forefathers,  again  plucked  up 
spirit  and  added  the  wooden  and  leaded  spire.  It  was  a  bold  stroke,  but  it  made  Harrow  Church, 
in  the  language  of  Charles  the  Second,  '  The  Visible  Church.'  That  which  happened  in  the 
fifteenth  century  seems  to  have  again  occurred  in  the  sixteenth,  or  at  any  rate,  soon  after  the  spire 
was  erected,  and  the  mighty  square  and  angle  buttresses  were  successively  put  up  to  stay  impending 
ruin.  The  success  of  these  monsters  seems  to  have  been  indifferent,  for  it  is  apparent  within  the 
tower  that  rods  and  ties  of  iron  and  wood  are  also  necessary  for  the  sustentation  of  the  fabric ; 
whether  they  were  put  up  then  or  later  is  a  matter  of  not  much  moment.  There  they  are,  and 
they  certainly  have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  stability  of  the  tower  at  the  present  day.  It  will  be 
desirable  to  point  out  the  excessive  inward  sloping  or  battering  of  all  the  buttresses,  showing  how 
necessary  it  was  that  the  utmost  possible  assistance  should  be  got  out  of  them,  and  that  they  were 
set  up  in  times  of  difficulty  and  peril.  These  peculiarities  are  chapters  in  the  history  of  the  building 
of  the  highest  interest  and  importance. 

"  A  few  words  about  this  famous  spire  and  I  have  finished  with  the  outside  of  the  church.  It 
is  a  remarkable  work  from  more  aspects  than  one.  Middlesex  is  not  the  land  of  the  '  spire  whose 
silent  finger  points  to  heaven.'  We  must  go  to  Lincolnshire  for  noble  architectural  efforts  of  this 
Hnd ;  or,  better  still,  to  the  valley  of  the  Nene,  from  Northampton  to  Peterborough,  where  a  long 
and  matchless  procession  of  glorious  conceptions  in  stone  attest  at  once  the  faith  and  the  wealth 
and  the  dignity  of  a  well-favoured  and  historic  countiy.  The  isolated  spire  of  Harrow  has  perhaps 
left  a  more  vivid  impression  upon  a  multitude  of  cultivated  minds  than  any  other  erection  of  the 
same  sort  throughout  the  kingdom.  Its  unique  and  commanding  position  has  contributed  much 
to  this  renown,  but  probably  few  have  realized  upon  what  a  bolstered-up  substructure  it  is  reared. 
Striijjly  speaking,  it  is  but  a  wooden  skeleton,  craftily  enough  put  together,  but  exhibiting  no  lines 
of  beauty,  such  as  may  be  seen  in  the  delicate  entasis  of  the  stone  spire  of  Leighton  Buzzard,  that 
most  fitting  crown  of  a  noble  cross  church.  Harrow  spire  is.  in  short,  a  surprising  and  not  really 
artistic  result  of  the  vaulting  ambition  of  eager  but  unpractical  builders.  But  what  boldness,  what 
belief  in  their  powers  to  surpass  their  predecessors  does  it  show !  Untrammelled  by  the  exigencies 
of  Eevivals,  the  Harrow  men  were  no  mere  vulger  copiers ;  they  honestly  did  their  work  in  the 
Church  which  they  delighted  to  honour,  and  we  may  truly  rejoice  to-day  that  the  spire  still  lives 
to  tell  the  story  of  their  faith. 

"The  general  aspect  of  the  inside  of  the  church  is  certainly  striking.  This  is  an  unusually 
fine  example  of  a  Middlesex  parish  church,  with  transepts.  It  is,  I  think,  obvious  from  the 
great  size  of  the  nave  that  we  have  here  neither  the  plan  of  Lanfranc's  church,  nor  the  plan  of 
whatever  later  Norman  nave  stood  here.  But  I  believe  that  the  font  is  the  font  of  Lanfranc. 
The  whole  church,  from  the  tower  eastward,  was  apparently  rebuilt  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
fourteenth  cent'.ry  ;  and  the  circular  columns  evidently  belong  to  that  date,  and  not  to  Lanfranc's 
time.  Lanfranc's  piers — if  he  ever  built  an  aisled  nave  here — would  more  likely  have  been 
rectangular.  I  refrain  from  saying  much  about  the  mouldings  of  the  caps  of  these  arcades. 
They  are  all  alike,  and  this  smacks  of  modern  work.  Perhaps  the  restorers  copied  the  mouldings 
of  the  one  that  was  best  preserved.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  these  features  were 
originally  all  the  same  ;  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  works  of  this  period.  I  venture  to  think  that 
the  base  mouldings  are  somewhat  anomalous.  They  seem  earlier  in  style  than  the  caps,  and 
too  well  preserved.  They  are  probably  all  modern.  The  mouldings  of  the  arch  into  the  south 
transept  seem  genuine.  The  half-circular  arch  into  the  north  transept  is  peculiar,  but  certainly  of 
the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  the  arcade.  These  builders  seem  either  to  have  got  into  some  little 
perplexity  in  setting  out  their  work,  or  to  have  tried  the  half  arch  first,  and  finding  it  not  satisfac- 
tory, to  have  abandoned  it  on  the  opposite  side.  The  chancel-arch  is,  if  anything,  a  little  earlier 
than  the  nave  arcade.  It  is  a  fine  thing.  There  are  no  certain  structural  evidences  of  what  I  am 
now  about  to  advance,  but  I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  was  originally  no  clerestory,  and 
that  the  nave  and  aisles  were  at  first  included  under  the  slopes  of  one  roof.  This  was  a  common 
fourteenth-century  practice.  The  two  following  centuries  saw  the  erection  of  innumerable  clerestories 
throughout  the  kingdom,  and  upon  walls  without  adequate  foundations  for  such  extra  loads,  the 
result  being  that  hundreds  of  nave  arcades  have  sunk  or  became  dislocated.  In  the  case  of  Harrow, 
these  accidents  have  not  come  about,  and  the  piers  have  stood  the  weight  of  the  Perpendicular 
clerestory  and  the  noble  roof.  The  roofs  of  Harrow  Church  are  indeed  the  finest,  and,  happily, 
the  most  genuine  things  about  it,  saving  always  the  north  and  south  Decorated  doorways,  and  the 
admirable  north  door.  I  believe  the  remainder  of  the  church  is  either  quite  modern,  or  has  been 
so  much  restored  as  to  have  lost  all  semblance  of  antiquity." 
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The  school  buildings  were  next  visited.  The  school  was  founded  in  1571,  by  John  Lyon, 
a  yeoman  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  only  old  part  of  the  buildings  now  remaining  is  the  old 
school-room,  which  dates  from  l.")9o.  This  room  now  forms  the  east  wing  of  a  modern  block  of 
buildings  in  red  brick,  situated  to  the  north  of  the  churchyard.  Until  1839  there  was  no  chapel  ; 
and  the  chapel  which  was  then  built  was  destroyed  in  1857,  to  make  room  for  the  present  edifice 
in  the  "  French  Gothic "  style,  erected  by  the  late  Sir  G-.  G.  Scott.  Near  it  is  the  Vaughan 
Library  by  the  same  architect,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  is  the  new  speech  room, 
erected  in  1877  by  the  late  William  Burges,  A.R.A. 

The  party  then  walked  to  Greenfurd  Church,  which  was  found  to  be  undergoing  restoration; 
the  builder,  who  was  also  acting  as  architect,  being  a  Mr.  Clarke.  The  party  was  very  courteously 
received  by  the  Rector,  the  Eev.  A.  Beard,  and  a  paper  by  Major  Heales,  printed  in  Vol.  IV.  of 
the  London  and  Middlesex  Transactions,  was  read.  This  church  is  dedicated  to  the  Exaltation 
of  the  Holy  Cross.  It  consists  of  a  chancel,  south  porch,  and  a  nave,  the  western  wall  and  bellcot 
being  of  timber.  There  is  some  interesting  glass  in  the  chancel,  and  four  brasses,  besides  several 
other  interesting  monuments. 


LVIII.- TUESDAY  AND  WEDNESDAY,  AUGUST   1   &  2,   1882. 

Colchester. 

The  excursion  to  Colchester  was  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Essex 
Archaeological  Society,  the  Eev.  C.  L.  Acland  having  arranged  for  the  visit  of  the  S.P.E.S.  to 
take  place  at  the  same  time.  The  members  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Acland  to  the  museum,  which 
is  arranged  within  the  walls  of  the  Castle,  and  contains  a  valuable  collection  of  Eoman  remains 
found  at  Colchester.  Subsequently  the  various  points  of  interest  in  the  town  were  inspected, 
notably  St.  Botolph's  Priory,  St.  John's  Abbey  Gate,  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Balkerne  Gate.  A 
conversazione  was  held  in  the  evening  in  the  Museum,  when  an  elaborate  paper  on  Colchester  was 
read  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Nichols. 

On  the  following  day  the  party  started  from  Colchester  in  carriages,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  H.  W.  King  and  Mr.  H.  Lavers,  and  during  the  day  visited  Coggeshall,  Great  Tey,  Little  Tey, 
Mark's  Tey  and  Copford. 


LIX.— WEDNESDAY,    NOVEMBER    22,    1882. 

Chairman:   Eev.  W.  Sparrow  Simpson,  D.D. 

The  Eev.   H.   C.    Shuttleworth  read  a  paper,   entitled,    "Stray  notes   on  some   Churches  in 
Cornwall."     Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding,  F.E.I.B.A.,  followed  with  a  short  paper  on  the   same   subject. 


(See  p.  259.) 


LX.— MONDAY,    DECEMBER    11,  1882. 
Chairman :    S.    W.    Kershaw,   Esq.,   M.A.,    F.S.A. 
Mi-.  G.  H.  Birch,  A.E.I.B.A.,  read  a  paper  on  "  Ecclesiastical  Metal  Work  of  the  Middle  Ages.'' 


LXL— TUESDAY,    JANUARY     16,     1883. 

Chairman:  Somers  Clarke,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  C.  E.  Buckler  read  a  paper  on  "  Art — Its  connection  with  the  Church  in  the  Middle 
Ages."  After  insisting  upon  the  exalted  motives  of  the  mediaeval  builders,  and  calling  attention 
to  the  ''happy  elasticity  and  freedom"  of  the  work  done,  especially  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
centuries,  Mr.  Buckler  dwelt  upon  the  variety  in  the  form  of  the  structures,  and  compared  the 
heights  and  other  features  of  French  churches  with  those  of  England.     He  also  called  attention  to 
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the  best  examples  of  tombs  and  resumbent  effigies  ;  and  then  touched  upon  a  great  variety  of 
subjects  involved  in  the  theme,  e.g.,  manuscripts,  liturgical  uses,  missals,  the  Sarum  Manual 
of  1501,  the  art  of  illumination,  church  music,  organs,  ivory  carvings,  gold  and  silver  work,  enamels, 
&:c.  Mr.  Buckler  exhibited  some  excellent  illuminated  MSS.,  a  Limoges  enamel,  an  ivory  diptych, 
wood  carvings,  and  some  photographs. 

LXn.— SATURDAY,  JANUARY  27,  1883. 

FouBTH  Annual  Meeting. 

The  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth  took  the  chair  at  2.30  p.m. 

After  the  Minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  had  been  read  and  confirmed,  the  Annual 
Report  and  Balance-Sheet  were  presented  : — 

FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1882-83. 

''  The  Council  in  presenting  their  Fourth  Annual  Report,  desii-e  to  congratulate  the  Members 
of  this  Society  upon  the  interest  which  continues  to  be  manifested  in  its  operations.  A  consider- 
able variety  of  subjects  have  been  treated  of  in  Papers  read  during  the  past  year.  They  comprise  a 
Lecture  by  Mr.  H.  Eoumieu  Gough,  on  'Oar  English  Cathedrals.'  Papers  by  Mi\  Milbourn,  on 
the  Church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook ;  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill,  on  '  Monumental  Brasses '  (2nd  Paper)  ; 
by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  on  'Bridge  Chapels;'  a  Lecture  by  Mr.  Hugh  Stannus,  on  '  Some  Churches 
in  Italy ; '  a  Paper  by  the  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth  on  '  Churches  of  Cornwall ;  '  one  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
Birch,  on  '  Ecclesiastical  Metal  Work  of  the  Middle  Ages  ; '  and  one  by  Mr.  Buckler,  on  '  Art — its 
connection  with  the  Chui'ch  in  the  Middle  Ages.' 

"  The  following  visits  to  Churches  were  made  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  just  ended : — To 
S.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  and  S.  Andrew,  Undershaft,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  ;  to 
S.  Michael,  Shoreditch,  S.  Columba  and  S.  Chad,  Haggerston,  conducted  bj'  Mr.  James  Brooks  ; 
to  Cobham  (Surrey),  Stoke  d'Abernon,  and  Letherhead,  where  Papers  by  Mr.  Ralph  Nevill,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Waller,  Mr.  E.  J.  Rickards,  and  Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter  were  read  ;  to  Lullingstone,  Eynsford, 
and  Farningham,  where  the  Rev.  W.  A.  Scott  Robertson  kindly  acted  as  guide  ;  to  Harrow,  where 
Mr.  Albert  Hartshorne  read  a  Paper ;  and  to  Gi-eenford,  at  which  a  Paper  by  Major  Heales  was 
read. 

"  In  addition  to  these  visits  special  excursions  were  made  to  Oxford  and  Colchester.  At 
Oxford  the  Society  visited  the  Cathedral  under  the  guidance  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Bright.  During 
the  remainder  of  the  day  Mr.  James  H.  Parker  kindl}-  took  charge  of  the  party,  and  in  a  series  of 
very  interesting  addresses,  delivered  in  several  of  the  Colleges,  described  their  history  and  archi- 
tectural characteristics.  The  visit  to  Colchester  was  undertaken  at  the  invitation  of  the  Essex 
Ai'chasological  Society,  and  occupied  two  days,  the  first  day  being  devoted  to  the  antiquities  of 
Colchester,  and  the  next  to  those  of  surrounding  ^^llages. 

"  On  the  27th  November  about  fifty  members  dined  together  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Rev.  Canon  Gregory. 

"  The  Society  is  deeply  indebted  to  all  those  gentlemen  who  have  contributed,  in  various 
ways,  to  the  interest  and  success  of  the  proceedings  of  the  year,  and  the  Council  wish  especially 
to  record  their  sense  of  the  courtesy  and  kindness  shown  by  the  clergy  on  the  occasion  of  visits 
to  their  churches. 

"The  Transactions,  Part  rV.,  are  now  in  preparation,  and  the  Council  intend  that,  if  the 
funds  at  their  command  admit,  they  shall  contain,  in  addition  to  the  Papers  of  the  past  session, 
those  which  were  omitted  from  Part  III.  They  desire,  however,  to  point  out  that,  as  will  be  seen 
from  the  accompanying  Balance  Sheet,  the  heavy  cost  of  printing  Part  IIL  has  been  a  serious 
charge  upon  the  funds  of  the  Society,  and  they  hope  that  additional  subscriptions  towards  the 
Transactions  Fund  will  be  forthcoming  to  enable  them  to  make  the  new  issue  as  complete  as 
possible. 

"  Several  requests  have  been  made  for  copies  of  the  'Architectural  Papers,  1870,'  which  form 
Part  II.  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Transactions.  These  Papers  are  now  out  of  print.  If,  how- 
ever, a  sufficient  number  of  appUcations  for  copies  are  received,  the  CouncU  hope  to  be  able  to 
get  them  reprinted  at  a  price  not  exceeding  5s.  per  copy, 

"  The  number  of  members  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  is  now  329,  42  members  having  been 
elected  and  23  having  resigned  during  the  vear." 

H.  C.  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

Chairman. 
ARTHUR  PAXON, 
EDWARD  J.  WELLS, 

Hon.  Sees. 
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Dr.  BALANCE  SHEET.  1882.   S.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY.         Cr. 


Payments. 

Receipts. 

Dec.  30,  1882. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Dec.  30,  1882. 

£    s. 

d. 

To  Balauce  from  last  Account... 

...     32 

9 

3 

By   Amount   inveBted   in   Post   Office 

„  Illustrations  Fund,  1881      ... 

...       3 

8 

6 

Savings  Bank     

...     21     0 

0 

„  Ditto         ditto,          1882     ... 

...       i 

16 

0 

„    Contribution  to  "  Great  Paul " 

...     10  10 

0 

„  Entrance  Fees           

...       4 

0 

0 

„    Cost  of  Transactions 

...     62     8 

9 

,,  Life  Subscriptions 

...     12 

12 

0 

,,    Postages       

...     21     6 

9 

„  Annua!  Subscriptions 

..     62 

14 

8 

„    Printing  and  Stationery     ... 

...       8  13 

3 

„  Collection  for  "  Great  Paul "' 

...     10 

4 

6 

„    Fees  to  Attendants 

...      3  13 

1 

„  Sale  of  Transactions 

...       2 

17 

6 

„    Miscellaneous           

,,    Balance 

...      0  14 
...       4  16 

6 
1 

£133 

2 

5 

£133     2 

5 

Jan.  1,  1883. 

■ 

Balance  carried  forward 

£i 

16 

1 

We  have  examined  the  above  and  find  it  correct. 


January  8,  1883. 

ARTHUR  PAXON,         1       Hon. 
EDWARD  J.  WELLS,    /  Secretaries. 


E.  W.  ELLIOTT,  )    ,    ,., 
S.  RAWSON,  1  -iuduors. 

H.   C.  SHUTTLEWORTH,  Chsirman. 
ALFRED  HEALES,  Treasurer. 


The  Report  and  Balance-sheet  were  adopted. 

Major  Heales,  F.S.A.,  was  re-elected  Treasurer  for  the  current  year,  and  Messrs.  A.  Pason 
and  E.  J.  Wells  Secretaries. 

Messrs.  W.  A.  Tylor,  J.  C.  Wall,  and  W.  H.  White  retired  from  the  Council,  the  rest  of  the 
Council  were  re-elected,  and  the  following  were  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies : — Messrs.  F.  Gill, 
B.  A.  Paice,  and  H.  T.  Eoxby. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  ended  with  the  usual  votes  of  thanks  to  the  officers  of  the 
Society,  and  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  use  of  the  Chapter  Eoom. 

Most  of  the  members  who  were  present  at  the  meeting  subsequently  attended  evensong  at  the 
Cathedral,  at  the  express  invitation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter. 


LXIIL  — MONDAY,    FEBEUAEY    12,    1883. 
Chairman:  G.  H.  Birch,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A. 

Mr.  Charles  Browne,  M.A.,  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Dedications  of  Churches,"  which  is 
printed  at  page  267. 

A  discussion  took  place  in  which  the  Chairman,  Dr.  Legg,  Mr.  Stannus,  and  Mr.  Kershaw 
took  part. 


LXIV.  —  TUESDAY,     MARCH     6,     1883. 

Chairman:  Charles  Browne,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Howell  read  a  paper  on  Amiens  Cathedral  (which  is  printed  at   page  2G1),  and 
exhibited  numerous  drawings  and  photographs  by  way  of  illustration. 


LXV.  — MONDAY,     APEIL     9,     1883. 
Chairman  :  Charles  Browne,  Esq.,  M.A. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  F.S.A.,  on  "The  True  Principles  of  English 
Eitual."     This  paper  is  printed  at  page  2o2. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  the  views  of  which  seemed  to 
have  been  very  generally  accepted.     The  Chairman  spoke  of  Eitual  as  the  vehicle  of  worship,  and 
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condemned  the  doctrine  of  "  omission  is  prohibition."  Mr.  James  Parker  spoke  unfavourably  of 
tlie  Eitual  and  condition  of  the  services  in  churches  of  France,  and  thought  that  the  introduction  of 
foreign  Eitual  showed  distrust  of  true  principles.  The  Rev.  J.  T.  Fowler,  Mr.  E.  H.  Wall, 
Mr.  Spencer  Nottingham,  Mr.  Hubbuck  and  others  joined  in  the  discussion. 


LXVI.— TUESDAY,  APEIL  24,  1883. 

Chairman  :    J.    Stainer,   Esq.,  M.A.,    Mus.    Doc. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill,  MA.,  F.S.A.,  on  "  Organs  and  Organ-Cases  of  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Eenaissance."     This  paper  is  printed  at  p.  243. 


LXVII.— SATURDAY,  MAY  5,  1883. 

A  visit  was  paid  to  the  Architectural  Museum,  Westminster,  where  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon, 
F.E.I.B.A.,  received  the  Society,  and  called  attention  to  some  of  the  most  interesting  casts 
and  models. 

On  the  same  afternoon  a  visit  was  paid  to  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  where 
the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Farrar  welcomed  the  members,  and  an  interesting  account  of  the  Church  was 
given  by  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch,  A.E.I.B.A. 


LXVm.— WEDNESDAY,    MAY    9,    1883. 

Chairman  :  F.  J.  Beckley,  Esq.,  B.A. 

Mr.  Charles  Browne,  M.  A.,  gave  his  second  lecture  on  "  The  Dedications  of  Churches,"  which 
will  be  found  printed  at  p.  274. 


LXIX.— SATURDAY,  MAY,  19,  1883. 

Visit  to  Croydon. 

Croydon  Parish  Church  was  visited,  and  its  history  explained  by  Mr.  J.  Corbet  Anderson, 
author  of  "  Croydon  Church,  Past  and  Present."  Subsequently  the  members  proceeded  to  the 
remains  of  the  Palace  of  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  where  Mr.  H.  E.  Gough,  F.R.I.B.A., 
directed  especial  attention  to  the  Chapel,  which  is  now  used  as  a  schoolroom.  Whitgift's 
Hospital  was  then  visited,  a  paper  on  which  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw,  F.S.A. 


LXX.— SATURDAY,  JUNE  2,  1883. 

The  churches  of  Darenth  and  Sutton-at-Hone  were  visited  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  J.  D. 
Sedding,  F.E.I.  B.A. 

St.  Margaret's,  Darenth,  is  a  small  church  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel.  The  latter  is 
Norman,  and  has  two  divisions,  the  easternmost  of  which  is  vaulted,  and  has  a  small  chamber 
above  the  vaulting.  Other  portions  of  the  church  are  Early  English.  The  font  is  Norman,  and 
its  circular  bowl  is  divided  into  eight  compartments  by  pilasters  with  circular  arches.  Carvings  of 
various  subjects  fill  the  compartments,  one  of  them  representing  the  sacrament  of  baptism.  Many 
Eoman  tiles  may  be  seen  in  the  masonry  of  this  church. 

The  church  of  Sutton-at-Hone  (St.  John  the  Baptist)  is  mostly  Decorated;  but  the  building  was 
much  injured  by  fire  in  1615,  and  now  presents  little  of  interest.  Before  the  Dissolution  this 
church,  as  well  as  Darenth,  belonged  to  the  Prior  and  Convent  of  Rochester.  The  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  Rochester  are  the  present  patrons  of  both  churches. 


PEOCEEDINGS.  LVII 

LXXI.— SATUEDAY,  JUNE  23,  1883. 

Tlie  cliurolies  of  Ingatestone,  Fryerning,  and  Margaretting  were  visited,  and  papers  on  them 
read  by  Mr.  F.  Chancellor,  Diocesan  Surveyor. 

Fryerning*  chm-cli.  which  was  first  visited,  consists  of  nave,  chancel,  tower,  south  porch,  and 
vestry.  The  walls  of  the  church  are  early  Norman,  entirely  without  buttresses,  and  principally 
constructed  of  a  hard  conglomerate,  known  as  "  plum-pudding  stone,"  interspersed  with  flints, 
and  a  considerable  number  of  Roman  bricks.  Two  round-headed  doors  and  some  Norman 
windows  i-emain,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century  several  two-light  windows  were 
inserted  in  the  nave  and  chancel.  The  font  was  described  by  Mr.  Chancellor  as  consisting  of  the 
old  Norman  bowl,  with  foliage  of  early  English  character  cut  upon  it  at  a  later  date.  The  tower 
is  of  red  brick,  and  was  probably  the  work  of  the  architect  of  the  neighbouring  tower  of 
Ingatestone. 

MargarettingI  church  is  remarkable  for  its  tower,  constructed  entirely  of  oak,  which  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  mediaeval  carpentry.  The  arcade  and  aisle  of  the  south  side  of  the  church  date 
from  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  but  the  north  wall  appears  to  be  Norman,  though 
the  windows  are  of  later  date.  The  north  porch  is  a  picturesque  example  of  timber-work.  The 
south  porch  was  similar,  but  it  was  removed  some  years  ago,  on  account  of  its  dilapidated  con- 
dition. There  is  a  fine  Jesse  window  at  the  east  of  the  chancel,  which,  till  lately,  was  in  one  of 
the  north  windows.  A  monumental  brass,  and  some  other  memorials  remain  in  the  church.  There 
is  a  quaint  inscription  on  the  monument  of  Peter  Whetoombe  and  Julian  his  wife,  who  were 
married  forty-two  years  : — 

■    Shee  on  this  clayen  pillow  layd  her  head. 
As  brides  doe  use  the  first  to  goe  to  bed ; 
Hee  mist  her  soon,  and  yet  ten  months  hee  trys 
To  live  apart  but  likes  it  not  and  dys. 

At  IngatestoneJ  church  special  attention  was  directed  to  the  grand  outline  and  massive  con- 
struction of  the  brick  tower,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  county  of  Essex.  Mr. 
Chancellor  gave  the  following  account  of  it: — ''It  is  divided  into  four  stories,  and  surmounted 
by  a  machicolated  and  embattled  parapet.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  walls  and  buttresses 
diminish  in  thickness  at  each  story,  the  walls  receding  from  the  faces.  The  west  front  is  a  fine 
composition  ;  starting  with  a  four-centred  doorway  on  the  ground  story,  with  square  head,  which 
receives  the  cill  of  a  noble  three-light  window,  with  four  reveals  and  brick  tracery  breaking  into 
second  story ;  the  third  story  is  occupied  by  a  two-light  window,  with  three  reveals,  lighting  the 
ringing  chamber,  whilst  the  bell  chamber,  which  occupies  the  fourth  story,  is  lighted  also  by  a 
series  of  two-light  windows,  except  on  the  south,  where  there  is  only  a  one-light  window.  The 
plain  brickwork  is  relieved  by  dark  glazed  bricks  worked  in  reticulated  and  other  patterns,  and 
notably  with  two  crosses  on  the  west  front."  The  walls  of  the  nave  seem  to  be  of  Norman  masonry, 
but  all  the  windows  are  of  later  date.  There  are  many  monuments  of  the  Petre  family,  and  also 
a  monumental  brass,  and  an  interesting  hour-glass  stand.  When  the  church  was  restored,  a 
mural  painting  was  discovered,  representing  the  seven  deadly  sins,  arranged  in  a  wheel  of  seven 
compartments,  and  also  another  of  St.  Christopher. 

Ingatestone  Hall,  a  seat  of  Lord  Petre,  which  is  a  fine  specimen  of  a  fifteenth-century  manor 
house,  was  afterwards  visited  by  some  of  the  party. 


LXXII.— SATURDAY,  JULY  14,  1883. 

Cambridge. 

On  arriving  at  Cambridge  the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  W.  Fawcett,  Diocesan  Surveyor,  and 
conducted  to  Peterhouse,  Queen's  College,  and  Little  St.  Mary's  Church.  Subsequently  Mr,  J. 
Willis  Clark  acted  as  guide  to  the  chapels  of  King's,  Trinity,  St.  John's  and  Jesus  Colleges.  The 
Round  Church  (St.  Sepulchre's),  St.  Benet's,  which  has  a  Saxon  tower,  and  other  objects  of 
interest  were  afterwards  visited. 

*  i.e.  the  Friars'  Meadow,  so  called  because  it  was  that  part  of  the  manor  of  Ging  which  was  given  by 
Gilbert  de  Montfichet,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II,,  to  the  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  The  words  of  hia 
grant  run  as  follows  : — "Dedi  et  concessi  Deo  et  beatno  Mariae  et  Sancto  Johanni  Baptists  et  beatis  pauperibus 
sanct*  domus  hospitalis  Jerusalem,  bi  fiairibus  in  eadem  dome  Deo  servientibus  in  liberaiu  puram,  et  porpetuam 
eleemosinam,  medietatem  manerii  de  Ginges."  ,  .  .  (Newcourt's  Hepertorium,  Vol.  II.  p,  276.)  In  old 
records  the  village  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  Ging  Hospital. 

f  i.e.  Margaret's  Meadow,  the  church  being  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret. 

i  Formerly  called  Ging-at-Stone,  or  Yng-at-Stono,  or  Ging-ad-Petram,  i.e.  the  Pasture  by  the  Stone. 


L^^II  PROCEEDINGS. 

LXXm.— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  13,  1883. 

Chairman  :  Major  Heales,  F.S.A. 

Mr.  Charles  Browne,  M.A.,  gave  his  third  lecture  on  "The  Dedications  of   Churches."     This 
is  printed  at  p.  283. 


LXXIV.— TUESDAY,    NOVEMBER    27,    1883. 

Chairman  :    Major  Heales,  F.S.A. 

Ml-.  Somers  Clarke,  F.S.A.,  F.R.T.B.A.,  gave  an  address  upon  Lewes  Priory,  of  which  he 
stated  the  history  so  far  as  the  records  shew  it,  and  explained  the  discoveries  made  when  the 
railway  was  constructed  which  runs  through  the  ruins,  and  the  excavations  made  by  himself  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  F.S.A..  from  which  they  have  been  enabled  to  trace  the 
position  and  extent  of  the  church  and  other  buildings.  Mr.  Clarlse  also  explained  the  mode  in 
which  the  destruction  of  the  Priory  was  carried  out  under  the  auspices  of  Thomas  Cromwell. 


LXXV.— THURSDAY,  JANUARY  17,  1884. 
Chairman:   Major  Heales,  F.S.A. 

The  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny,  M.A.,  gave  a  lecture  upon  "Foreign  Brasses."  Mr.  Creeny  had 
covered  the  whole  of  the  walls  of  the  room  with  large  ruljbings  of  brasses  arranged  chronologically, 
commencing  with  a  rubbing  of  a  stone  slab  commemorating  St.  Piat,  a  saint  who  is  represented 
holding  his  scalp  in  his  hands,  and  is  often  confounded  with  St.  Denis,  who  carries  his  head.  The 
earliest  known  brass  to  Ysowilpe,  Bishop  of  Verden,  1231,  was  noticed  as  an  interesting  proof  that 
the  early  brass  engravers  closely  followed  the  style  of  art  exhibited  in  the  incised  stone  slabs. 
Then  followed  a  series  of  magnificent  specimens  of  Bruges  work  of  the  fourteenth  century  from 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Liibeck,  and  Stralsund.  Various  specimens  of  Ghent  work  were  then 
shown ;  these  resembling  English  brasses  in  being  plain  figures  without  the  diapered  and 
architectural  backgrounds  that  characterise  the  Bruges  work.  Describing  these  and  relating 
various  interesting  legends  from  the  lives  of  the  saints  that  were  illustrated,  the  lecturer  next 
called  attention  to  three  bishops  of  Paderborn,  passing  on  to  two  cmlous  shrouded  figures  from 
Bruges,  and  concluding  with  a  series  commemorating  members  of  the  grand  ducal  family  of 
Saxony.* 

Mr.  W.  H.  J.  Weale  briefly  described  the  characteristic  differences  between  Flemish  and 
Gennan  work,  and  identified  not  only  the  towns  where  certain  brasses  were  made,  but  in  at  least 
one  case  the  man  who  had  done  the  work. 

Mr.  Buckler  made  some  remarks,  and  the  Rev.  E.  S.  Dewick  called  attention  to  a  palimpsest 
recently  discovered  at  Camberwell,  which  was  a  part  of  the  margin  of  a  large  foreign  brass. 


LXXVI.— SATURDAY,    JANUARY    26,     1884. 

Fifth  Annual   Meeting. 
Chairman  :  The  Rev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth,  M.A. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  Annual  Meeting  were  read  and  confirmed,  after  which  the  Annual 
Eepoi-t  and  Balance-Sheet  were  presented  : — 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  REPORT,  1883—84. 

"  In  presenting  their  Fifth  Annual  Report  the  Council  are  happy  to  state  that  the  Society 
continues  to  flourish.  Since  the  issue  of  the  last  Report,  Eight  Meetings  have  been  held  at  the 
Chapter  House,    and  the    following  Papers  have  been  read  : — Three  addresses   by  Mr.  Charles 

*  Jlr.  Creeny's  magnifioont  folio,  The  Monumental  Brasses  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  has  just  appeared. 
It  contains  facsimiles,  produced  by  photo-lithography,  of  most  of  the  rubbings  of  brasses  which  were  exhibited 
before  the  Society,  besides  many  others.    [Editor.] 
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LIX 


Browne,  upon  '  Dedications  of  Churches  ' ;  a  Paper  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Howell,  on  '  Amiens  Cathedral ' ; 
by  Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite,  on  '  The  True  Principles  of  English  Eitual ' ;  and  by  Mr.  A.  G.  Hill,  on 
'  Organs  and  Organ  Cases  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance  '  ;  and  Lectures  by  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  on  '  Lewes  Priory  '  ;  and  by  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Creeny  on  '  Foreign  Brasses.' 

"  The  following  visits  were  made  during  the  past  year  : — To  the  Architectural  Museum, 
Westminster,  where  Mr.  J.  P.  Seddon  received  the  Society  ;  the  Church  of  St.  Margaret,  West- 
minster, under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  ;  to  Croydon,  where  members  inspected  the 
parish  church,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Corbet  Anderson  and  Rev.  R.  Blakiston  ;  the  Ancient 
Archiepiscopal  Chapel,  on  which  Mr.  H.  Roumieu  Gough  read  a  Paper ;  and  Whitgift  Hospital, 
where  a  Paper  was  read  by  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw  ;  to  the  Churches  of  Darenth  and  Sutton-at-Hone, 
where  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  acted  as  guide. 

"  A  day's  excursion  was  made  to  Cambridge,  where  the  party  was  met  by  Mr.  W.  Fawoett, 
Diocesan  Surveyor,  and  conducted  to  Peterhouse,  Queen's  College,  and  Little  St.  Mary's  Church. 
Subsequently  Mr.  J.  Willis  Clark  acted  as  guide  to  King's  College,  Jesus  College,  &c.  The  Round 
Church,  St.  Benet's  Church,  and  other  objects  of  interest  were  afterwards  visited. 

"  The  Council  desire  to  express  their  best  thanks  to  those  gentlemen  who,  by  their  ready 
assistance  have  enabled  them  to  carry  out  this  programme,  and  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy  and 
kindness  shown  by  the  clergy  and  others  on  the  occasion  of  the  Society's  visits.  They  are  also 
happy  to  announce  that  they  have  arranged  for  a  number  of  Papers  to  be  read  during  the  current 
Session,  which  they  venture  to  hope  will  prove  interesting  to  the  members. 

"  Part  IV.  of  the  Transactions,  which  has  been  unavoidably  delayed,  is  now  complete,  and  will 
be  issued  to  members  early  in  February.  The  Council  must  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
heavy  cost  of  printing  the  Transactions,  referred  to  in  the  last  Report,  has  not  been  materially 
relieved  by  the  Transactions'  Fund,  to  which  members  were  then  invited  to  contribute.  Every 
effort  has  been  made  to  minimise  expenses,  but  it  is  found  that  the  publication  of  the  Transactions, 
in  their  present  form  involves  a  larger  expenditure  than  is  warranted  by  the  income  of  the  Society. 
The  Council  would  hesitate  to  recommend  so  serious  a  curtailment  of  the  Transactions  as  would  be 
necessary  to  bring  them  within  the  Society's  present  means,  and  it  is  for  the  members  to  decide 
what  course  should  be  adopted.  The  Council  feel  that  this  is  a  subject  which  vitally  concerns 
the  future  well-being  of  the  Society,  and  commend  it  to  the  earnest  attention  of  members, 
inviting  them  to  express  their  opinions  in  writing  should  they  be  unable  to  attend  the  Annual 
Meeting. 

"  The  number  of  members  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  is  now  301,  31  members  having  been 
elected,  and  20  having  resigned  during  the  year.  Besides  these,  the  names  of  39  members,  who 
had  omitted  for  two  years  to  pay  their  Subscriptions,  have  been  removed  from  the  list." 

H.  C.  SHUTTLEWORTH, 

Chairman. 


EDWARD  J.  WELLS, 

Hon.  Sec. 


Dr. 


BALANCE  SHEET,  1883,   S.  PAUL'S  ECCLESIOLOGICAL  SOCIETY. 


Cr. 


December  31,  1883. 

£      8. 

d. 

To  Balance  from  last  account   ... 

...       i  16 

1 

„    Entrance  Fees           

...       3     0 

0 

„    Annual  Subscriptions 

...     4()  17 

0 

„   Life  Subscriptions     ... 

...     IG  16 

0 

,,    Sale  of  Transactions... 

...       0     8 

0 

,,   Transactions  Fund    ... 

...       4     8 

6 

„    Special  Donations     

...       3     3 

0 

„    Interest  on  Reserve  Fund  ... 

...       0  18 

4 

£80     6 

11 

January  1,  1884. 

Balance  carried  forward  ...         ...    £7  14  10 

Reserve  Fund  in  Post  OfGce  Savings' Bank  £29     8     0 


December  31,  1883. 

By  Amount  paid  on  Account  of  Tran- 
sactions 

„    Printing  and  Stationery       

„   Postage  

„   Reporting       

,,   Fees  to  Attendants  ... 

„  Half  of  Life  Subscriptions  carried 
to  Reserve  Fund   ... 

,,  Balance  


33  13 

11  10 

14    4 

3     3 

1   13 


7  14 


We  have  examined  the  above  and  find  it  correct^ 


EDWARD  J.  WELLS,  Hon.  Secretary. 

H.    C.  SHUTTLEWORTH,   Chairman. 
January  ISth,  1884.  ALFRED  HEALES,  Treasurer. 


E.  W.  ELLIOTT, 
S.  RAWSON, 


Auditors. 


4 
7 
2 
0 
0 

0 

10 


£80     6  11 


January  1,  1884.     ' 

Estimated    Liability     for     balance     of 

Transactions  £20     0 


LX  PEOCEEDINGS. 

The  Eeport  and  Balance  Sheet  were  adopted. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  proposed  and  carried  to  the  outgoing  Council  and  Secretaries,  regret 
being  expressed  that  Mr.  Paxon  felt  compelled  to  resign.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  passed  to 
the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  for  the  use  of  the  Chapter  Eoom. 

The  Chairman  read  the  names  of  those  proposed  as  the  Council  for  the  ensuing  _vear  : — ^The 
Eev.  H.  C.  Shuttleworth  (Chairman),  Major  Heales  (Treasurer),  the  Eev.  E.  S.  Dewick,  Dr.  J. 
Wickham  Legg.  Messrs.  F.  J.  Beckley,  G.  H.  Birch,  C.  Browne,  Somers  Clarke,  F.  Gill,  H.  R. 
Gouffh.  S.  W.Kershaw,  A.  Paxon,  and  H.  T.  Eoxby  ;  and,  as  no  other  names  were  proposed, 
these  were  declared  to  be  duly  elected. 

The  election  of  Secretaries  was  postponed. 

The  Chairman  then  brought  forward  the  question  of  the  finances  of  the  Society,  remarking 
that,  though  personally  averse  to  raising  the  subscription,  at  the  same  time  he  was  anxious  to 
maintain  the  present  excellence  of  the  Transactions,  and  invited  the  members  to  express  their 
opinions  on  the  subject.  A  long  discussion  followed,  and  it  was  finally  proposed  by  Mr.  C.  Browne, 
seconded  by  Mr.  F.  Gill,  and  carried,  "  That  for  the  future  the  subscription  be  7s.  fid.  a  year  for 
those  who  desire  to  receive  copies  of  the  Iransactions,  and  5s.  a  year  for  those  who  do  not  desire 
to  receive  such  copies ;  and  that  life  members  may  pay  one  guinea  as  a  composition." 

Mr.  E.  H.  Carpenter,  F.E.I.B.A.,  was  elected  as  Vice-President. 


THE   CHRISTIAN    ALTAR 

ARCHITECTURALLY  CONSIDERED. 


ALTAK   AT    ST.    APOLLINARE   NnOTO,    KATENNA. 


The  title  of  this  paper,  thougli  not  exactly  conveying  the  idea  intended,  was  adopted  with  the 
object  of  defining  its  special  subject  as  distinguished  from  the  Christian  Altar  in  a  theological  or 
polemical  point  of  view. 

TERM  "ALTAR."— The  term  "Altar,"  as  applied  to  the  structure  on  which  the  Holy  Sacrament 
is  celebrated,  has  first  to  be  considered.  Although  the  word  is  that  moat  frequently  used  in 
ecclesiastical  language  and  in  common  parlance,  yet,  whether  the  material  be  stone  or  wood,  it  is, 
in  fact,  synonymous  with  the  terms  "  Mensa  Domini" — "  God's  Board,"  or  "  The  Holy  Table" — 
one  or  other  of  which  is  generally  adopted  in  the  Prayer  Book.  Thus  in  a  cautela  to  the  Saruni 
Missal : — 

"  Presbyter  in  mensd  Christe  quid  agis  bene  pensa  : 
Aut  tibi  vita  d^tur,  aut  mors  eterna  paratur." 
And  so  in  the  famous  sequence  "  Lauda  Sion,"  used  on  Corpus  Christi  Day,  which  will  be  founil 
in  the  Sarum  Missal  from  whence  our  own  Communion  Service  is  almost  translated  : — ' 

*'  In  hac  mensd  novi  Regis, 
Novum  pascha  nove  legis. 

Phase  vetus  terminal." 
In  the  first  Prayer  Book  issued  in  1549  under  authority  of  the  proclamation  of  King  E  Iward  VL, 
the  terms  Lord's  Table,  and  God's  Board,  are  also  used,  though  more  frequently  the  word  Altarj^ 
and  that  at  a  time  when  stone  was  the  only  material  used.  The  same  practice  has  prevailed  ever 
since,  as  in  the  Canons  of  1640  wherein  it  is  declared  that  "it  may  be  called  an  altar  in  that 
sense  in  which  the  primitive  church  called  it  an  altar"  ;  in  the  Coronation  service  it  is  always 
called  the  altar;  the  term  is  also  used  in  some  Church  Building  Acts.  And  in  the  narrative  of 
aristocratic  weddings,  such  as  daily  appear  in  the  newspapers,  it  is  always  specified  that  the  bride 
was  led  to  the  "  Altar ; "  no  doubt  it  may  be  said  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the  Hymeneal  Altar  ; 
but  one  can  scarcely  in  fairness  assume  a  reference  to  a  pagan  and  idolatrous  rite  in  the  description 
of  a  solemn  Christian  ceremony. 

Christ's  Board  is  another  term  by  which  it  was  and  is  known  in  English  vernacular:  a  few 
examples  of  this  use  (commencing  at  a  time  when  stone  was  becoming  the  almost  invariable  material 
of  the  structure)  may  be  given.  .iElfric,  in  his  celebrated  Paschal  Homily,  written  in  the  12th 
century,  speaks  of  Christ's  Board.^ 

)5at  holie   bord  bugen  -^  fat  bred  bruken   (go  to  the  holy  Board  and  partake  of 
the  Bread.) 
And  further  on — 

}3anne    muge  we  bicumeliche  to  qodes  bord    bugen,   ~]  his  bode  wurSliche  bruken 
(Then  may  we  go  meekly  to  God's  board,  and  worthily  partake  of  his  Body).'' 
The  Ayenbite  of  Ynwyt  written  early  in  the  fourteenth  century  says  : — 

Yet  eft  hi  ssolle  by  more  clene  /  and  more  holy  /  nor  ))et  hi  sei-ue''5  at  godes  borde  of 
his  coupe  /  of  his  breade  /  and  of  his  wyne  /  and  of  his  mete.  Godes  table  is  fe 
wyeued.  )3e  coupe  is  fe  chalis,  his  bread  and  his  wyn  ;  ))et  is  his  propre  bodi 
and  his  propre  blod.^ 


'  Sarum  Missal :  Festival  of  Corpus  Christi. 

^  Early  English  Text  Society :   Eiirly  English  Homilies  II.,  p. 

'  Ayenbite  of  Ynwyt,  Early  English  Text  Society,  pp.  23S-6. 


95. 


=  Parker  Society's  reprint. 
■«  Ibid,  p.  y9. 


2  THE  CHEISTUN  ALTAE 

Lydgate,  in  his   Vertue  of  the  Masse,  speaks  of  the 
Altar  called  God's  hoard.^ 
And  Eobert  of  Brunne,  in  the  same  century — 

Eichard  at  Godes  lord  His  messe  liad  ~]  his  rights.'! 

By  these  instances  it  will  be  seen  clearly  that  the  terms  Altar,  Table  of  the  Lord,  Holy  Table, 
and  God's  Board,  have  been  used  synon3Tnously  from  very  early  times. 
STEUCTHRE  AND  MATEEIAL. — From  the  name  we  will  proceed  to  the  structure  and  material. 

The  oldest  existing  Christian  Altar  is  preserved  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  John  Lateran,  at  Eome, 
and  is  believed,  by  tradition  which  has  come  down  from  a  very  early  period,  to  have  been  used  by 
St.  Peter;  and  so  highly  was  the  altar  esteemed  that,  between  the  years  1362 — 70,  a  stone 
baldacchino  was  erected  over  it,  wherein  are  enshrined  the  heads,  as  it  is  believed,  of  SS.  Peter  and 
Paul.  The  altar  has  the  special  dignity  of  being  the  only  wooden  altar  allowed  by  the  Eoman 
Church  ;'  it,  alone,  contains  no  relics  ;*  and  no  one  but  the  Pope  himself  oflBoiates  at  it.  It 
presents,  therefore,  a  typical  example  of  the  earliest  description  of  Christian  Altar.  It  consists  of 
a  mensa,  or  table,  nearly  square,  and  formed  of  a  broad,  rather  thick,  wooden  plank,  resting  on 
four  legs,  which,  with  the  intervening  spaces,  are  covered  in  by  three  planks  on  each  face ;  the 
table  extends  considerably  beyond  the  frame  of  legs,  and  the  whole  height  is  about  four-  feet ;  it  is 
said  to  be  of  Cypress  wood,  and  the  surface  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  planed.* 

Wood  continued  to  be  the  material  generally  used  during  the  first  four  or  five  centuries.^ 
Wooden  altars  are  mentioned  by  Optatus,  and  by  SS.  Athanasius  and  Augustine  of  Hippo,  and  the 
material  was  deemed  a  reminiscence  of  the  cross  of  Calvary .T  In  509  the  Council  of  Epone,  in 
France,  practically  required  that  stone  should  be  the  material  used,  by  decreeing  that  no  altar 
should  be  consecrated  with  the  chrism  of  holy  oil  but  such  as  were  of  stone.*  But  in  England 
wooden  altars  continued  in  more  or  less  use  till  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  stone  was 
ordered,  as  being  a  more  suitable  material.  A  canon  made  under  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  in  1075, 
directs  the  change.9  and,  according  to  William  of  Malmesbury,  stone  altars  were  introduced  into 
England  by  St.  Wulstan  of  Worcester,  who  died  in  1095.  In  Ireland  a  canon  of  Archbishop 
Comyn,  in  1186,  prohibited  any  celebration  on  a  wooden  table  according  to  the  then  usage,  but 
permitted  the  introduction  of  a  small  piece  of  stone  into  the  middle  of  the  wooden  mensa:!"  probably 
the  like  provision  was  adopted  in  the  examples  of  wooden  altars  which  we  occasionally  find 
mentioned  at  all  dates,  as,  for  example,  in  1432,  in  the  will  of  Sir  John  Eaventhorp,  priest  of  the 
chapel  of  St.  Martin,  Aldwerk — 

Item  lego  aliud  vestimentum  cum  altari  ligneo  predictse  capellse,  fee.*' 
And  so  in  the  case  of  a  wooden  altar,  mentioned  by  Erasmus,  as  existing  in  Canterbury  Cathedral. 
Wooden  frames  are  represented  in  the  famous  stained  glass  at  Long  MeKord,  Suffolk,  dating  near 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,'-  and  not  uncommonly  in  illuminations.  In  the  unchanging 
Eastern  Church,  and  in  the  Eussian  branch,  wood  continues  to  be  used.  Stone  altars  are  supposed 
by  some  to  have  been  derived  from  the  use  in  the  catacombs,  where  the  bodies  of  the  eminent 
deceased  were  deposited  in  niches  scooped  out  near  the  ground  level,  and  a  conch-shaped  hollow 
above,  leaving  a  flat  table  of  rock  between,  upon  which  the  divine  mysteries  were  celebrated.  At 
all  events,  stone  became  the  favourite  material  at  an  early  date,  for  we  find  that  (as  already 
mentioned)  in  the  year  509  a  canon  of  the  Council  of  Epone  directed  that  no  altar  should  be 
consecrated  with  chrism  unless  constructed  of  stone. 

The  top  was  originally  a  nearly  square  slab  resting  on  supports  in  every  variety.  In  the 
remarkable  examples  existing  at  Eavenna,  and  in  others  represented  in  the  mosaics  there,  altars 
appear  either  as  tables  or  as  solid  cubes.''  Every  variety  of  form  may  be  found,  and.  though 
probably  the  table  was  the  most  usual  type  at  an  early  date,  the  contour  of  one  of  the  Eavenna 
examples,  probably  of  the  eighth  century,  resembles  a  chest  of  drawers,  reminding  one  of  the  Eoyal 
Library  at  Berlin,  which  is  said  to  have  been  designed  on  the  upholstery  model.  It  is  recorded  that 
when  Pope  Vigilius  (in  the  sixth  century)  fled  from  the  soldiers  of  Justinian  to  St.  Peter's  Church, 
he  there  clung  to  the  legs  of  the  altar  of  St.  Euphemius,  till  the  faithful  flocked  round  and  drove 
away  the  soldiers  and  rescued  him.    And  although  from  the  13th  century  the  solid,  tomb-like  form 

'  Ayenbite  of  Ynwyt,  Early  English  Text  Society,  p.  233. 

^  Langtoft's  Chronicle.     Hearne,  p.  182  ;  quoted  in  the  preceding. 

'  Durandus  "Rationale"  I.  vij.  28.  *   Lubke,  "Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germany,"  English  ed.  p.  115. 

'  Webb's  "  Continental  Ecclesiology,''  p.  .508,  a  most  valuable  collection  of  Church  Notes,  by  the  eminent 
ecclcsiologist,  the  Kev.  Benjamin  Webb,  one  of  our  vice-presidents. 

^  Rock's  "  Hierurgin,''  p.  493. 

'  Vide  "  Sacred  Archaeology,"  by  the  Kev.  Mackenzie  Walcott,  s.  v.  Altar,  for  this  and  some  other  statements  ; 
he  does  not  state  the  sources  of  his  information. 

'  Glossary  of  Architecture,  s  v.  Altar,  etc.      '  Johnson's  "  Collection  of  Ecclesiastical  Laws,  Canons,  etc." 

'"  Book  of  Obits  of  Trinity  Church,  Dublin,  published  by  the  Irish  Archajological  Society;  note  to 
preface,  p.  xxi. 

"  Testamenta  Eboracensia ;  Surtees'  Society,  Vol  II.  p   29. 

"  London  and  Middlesex  Archa'ological  Society's  Transactions.     Evening  Meetings,  1871,  p.  18. 

'*  The  illustration  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  a  sketch  from  an  altar  in  the  church  of  S.  ApoUinare  nuoro, 
Ravenna,  which  church  was  built  by  Theod  iric,  in  the  si.xth  century,  as  the  cathedral  for  his  Arian  bishops, 
subsequently  consecrated  to  the  use  of  the  orthodox,  and  received  its  present  dedication,  in  the  ninth  century. 
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generally  prevailed  in  tlie  Western  Churcli  (to  whioli  my  remarks  chiefly  relate),  and  superseded  the 
tabular  form,  yet  every  variety  of  the  latter  may  be  found  even  to  the  present  date.  Most  usually 
attached  to  the  vrall  by  the  back  edge  of  the  slab,  the  weight  was  sometimes  supported  on  a  single 
short  pillar  ;  more  often  there  were  three  pillars  or  legs,  and  still  more  frequently  five,  the  largest  of 
which  was  in  the  centre  and  the  others  near  the  angles.  Sometimes  the  table  rested  on  slabs  set 
up  edgewise  at  each  extremity,  or  in  minor  instances  on  merely  a  bracket  attached  to  the  wall. 


ALTAB   IN    ARUNDEL   CHDRCU,    SDSSEX. 

The  most  usual  type,  however,  from  the  thirteenth  century,  was  that  of  a  solid-looking 
parallelogram,  sometimes  formed  of  a  single  block  of  stone,  as  in  the  cathedrals  of  Speyer  (Spires) 
and  Como,  and  at  Vienne  in  France.  Occasionally  the  block  was  hollowed  out  in  order  to  contain 
relics.  It  will  be  remembered  how  Harold,  after  ratifying  by  an  oath  his  renunciation  of  the  crown 
of  England,  found  with  dismay  that  relics  had  been  concealed  in  the  altar  on  which,  in  order  to 
give  the  act  a  greater  solemnity,  he  had  placed  his  hand.^  Examples  of  altars  thus  hollowed  are  not 
very  frequently  to  be  met  with  now,  but  there  is  one  in  Eegensburg  (Ratisbon)  Old  Dom,  where  the 
altar  is  formed  of  one  great  block  of  stone  6  feet  by  nearly  5  feet  and  3  feet  6  inches  high,  but  excavated 
in  such  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  it  was  intended  to  contain  relics.  Minor 
altars  were  occasionally  hollowed  for  use  as  Easter  sepulchres,'  but  I  do  not  happen  to  have  seen  or 
heard  of  any  ancient  existing  example.  They  sometimes  even  served  as  an  aumbry,  or  cupboard,  for 
books  and  vestments,  of  which  a  curious  example  may  be  noted  where  Richard  Russell,  by  his  will, 
in  the  year  1435,  leaves  a  bequest  for  making  an  altar  in  his  parish  church  of  St.  John,  Hungate, 
York. 

"  Quod  unum  altare  fiat  bene  et  effectualiter  de  tabulis  in  parte  boriali  dictse  ecclesiae 
coram  ymaginibus  Beatae  Mariae  et  Sanctee  Annse,  et  subtus  idem  altare,  unum 
almariolum     pro    libris     et     vestimentis     idem     altari     pertinentibus,     fideliter 
conservandis."-'' 
Such  an  arrangement  was  condemned  by  a  Provincial  Council  held  at  Toulouse  in  1590.* 

In  accordance  with  the  usage  of  Christianity  to  assimilate  to  itself  things  which  had  been 
intended  for  other  religions  (thus  converting  them  from  the  service  of  false  gods  to  that  of  the 
One  true  God) — and  other  things  which  had  previously  had  no  religious  association — ancient 
sarcophagi  and  baths  were  converted  into  Christian  altars,  for  which,  indeed,  they  were  eminently 
fitted  in  form  (though  the  sculpture  was  often  singularly  unsuitable) ;  and  the  excavated  interior 
was  ready  for  the  reception  of  relics,  which,  as  will  be  mentioned  later,  were  usually  considered 
necessary  to  the  due  consecration  of  the  altar.  Thus  it  happens  that  at  Rome,  where  such  objects 
would  naturally  be  most  frequently  obtamed,  there  are  ancient  examples  of  baths  and  sarcophagi, 
formed  of  granite,  basalt,  porphyry,  alabaster,  and  marble,  since  pressed  into  the  Christian  service 
as  altars." 

Altars  are  of  all  sizes  :  the  Mensa,  or  Table,  as  it  is  technically  termed — i.  e.,  the  top — varying 
from  3  feet  to  18  feet,  or  more,  in  length.  The  Arundel  altar  measures  12  feet  6  inches  long, 
and  one  at  Immensee,  which  I  measured,  is  about  16x7  feet,  but  I  do  not  think  this  example  is 
of  great  antiquity,  for  it  is  unmarked  by  the  five  small  crosses  which,  it  must  be  observed,  were 
anciently  invariably  incised  in  the  upper  surface — viz.,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  near  each  angle 
— generally  plain,  though  I  have  seen  them  poiiiee.  and,  rarely,  sot  saltierwise;  in  the  still  subsisting 
altar  in  the  Chapel  of  Broughton  Castle  there  are  incised  nine  crosses.  At  the  time  when  stone 
altars  were  destroyed  in  this  country,  the  Mensa,  or  Table,  was  frequently  set  in  the  pavement  of 
the  church,  especially  near  a  doorway,  in  order  that  it  might  so  be  most  readily  and  effectually 
desecrated  and  worn  ;  pious  care,  unable  to  prevent  further  wrong,  sometimes  laid  it  in  the  chancel 
floor,  or  beneath  the  spot  occupied  by  the  "  decent  frame,"  by  which  it  was  superseded  ;  and 
occasionally  the  upper  surface  was  turned  downwards  in  the  jsavement,  and  so  preserved  from 
destruction   or  further  desecration.      Not  unfrequently   these   stones  may  be  still  found   in   the 

'  Hume,  History  of  England,  cap.  iii.  (Hughes'  Ed.,  Vol.  I.,  p.  137.)         •  Vide  Wilkins'  Coiiciliii,  I.,  p  497. 

'  Beneath  the  Altar  an  aumbry,  or  cupboard,  in  which  to  preserve  the  books  and  vestments  of  the  Altar. 
Testavienta  Eburacensia,  II.  p.  53  (Surtees'  Society). 

*  Notes  by  Canon  Simmons  to  "  Lay  Folks'  Mass  Book  "  (Early  English  Text  Society). 

^  Parker,  Archteology  of  Rome,  XI.  p.  85.  Abundant  examples  will  be  seen  by  travellers  in  Italy  and 
the  South  of  France. 
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pavement  of  our  chancels,  when  they  may  at  once  be  identified  by  the  five  small  crosses  engraved 
upon  them,  viz.,  one  in  the  centre,  and  one  near  each  corner:  some  of  them  have  been  restored  to 
their  proper  use. 

Iij  very  rare  cases,  of  which  there  is  an  instance  in  the  baptister}'  at  Ratisbon,  the  Mensa  is 
composed  of  more  than  one  piece  ;  though  this  is  contrary  to  ecclesiastical  order,  for  Pope  Innocent 
directed  that  the  altar  should  be  of  one  stone,  for  its  construction  of  several  pieces  would  be  a 
symbol  of  the  church  divided  by  error  and  schisms.' 


ALTAR    AT    THE    GHDECH    OF    ST.    GEKUbK. 

Occasionally  the  front  of  the  altar  was  enriched  with  carved  arcading  and  sculpture,"  but  after 
the  thirteenth  centuiy  the  very  general  rule  north  of  Italy  was  to  leave  it  a  perfectly  plain  surface 
of  walling,  covered  by  a  moveable  frontal  of  any  precious  material  from  gold  downwards,  and  in 
this  country  usually  of  embroidery :  but  a  notice  of  such  frontals  must  be  reserved  until  we  treat 
upon  the  adjuncts  to  the  altar. 

In  speaking  ecclesiologically  of  the  front  of  an  altar  the  terms  middle,  and  right  and  left  sides 
were  used,  and  these  latter  terms  were  never  applied  by  Canonists  or  Ecclesiastical  writers  to  the 
north  and  south  ends.  The  rubrical  directions  always  specified  the  position  of  the  priest  as  in 
medium  altare,  or  de.rtra  or  sinisti-a  parte  or  cornu  altaris.  And  here  we  may  note  that  the  Sarum 
Missal  in  speaking  of  the  right  or  left  of  the  altar  refers  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  officiating  priest  ; 
while  in  the  Roman  rite  since  1458  the  reverse  is  the  case,  the  right  and  left  referring  to  the  right 
or  left  of  the  Crucifix  upon  the  altar,  which  necessarily  faces  the  priest.  In  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  for  example  Spain,  they  always  speak  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  sides — el  lado  de  Epiflola  and 
el  lado  de  Evanytlia — with  the  same  meaning.  I  am  informed  that  in  the  authentic  Welsh  version 
of  our  Prayer  Book,  the  word  there  used  for  north  "  side  "  cannot  possibly  be  applied  to  the  north 
"  end,"  a  fact  which  confirms  the  opiuion  of  every  Canonist  that  the  term  used  in  our  English 
version  did  not  mean  "  end."^ 

NUMBER  AND  POSITION.  Originally,  as  typifying  the  unity  of  Christ  and  His  Church,  there 
was  but  one  altar  in  each  church,  as  referred  to  by  SS.  Ignatius,  Irenseus,  and  Cyprian,  and  by 
Tertullian  and  Eusebius  of  Caesarea ;  and  such  is  still  the  case  in  the  East  though  they  have  other 
altars  in  detached  oratories  around  the  building.  It  was  this  ancient  usage  to  which  the  English 
Church  reverted  for  its  general  rule,  though  there  is  no  canon  to  prevent  more  than  one  Altar  in 
a  church  where  more  are  requu'ed  as  a  matter  of  convenience.  At  an  early  date  the  number  was 
increased  ;  thus  we  read  that  Constantine  the  Great  had  three  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
in  Jerusalem,  and  four  in  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  in  the  Valley  of  Jehosaphat.  In  the  year  32(i 
Bishop  Aventius  consecrated  three  at  Avignon,  and  in  the  same  century  we  hear  of  seven  in  the 
Lateran  Church  at  Rome.  In  the  sixth  century  Pope  Leo  the  Great  mentions  thirteen  erected  by 
Palladius,  Bishop  of  Saintes,  in  honour  of  the  apostles.  St.  Gregory  of  Tours  refers  to  two  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Peter,  Bordeaux,  and  that  he  had  celebrated  upon  three  in  the  Church  of  Brennes : 
while  the  building  plan  of  the  Church  of  St.  Gall  in  the  ninth  century  indicates  the  spots  allotted 
to  no  less  than  seventeen.  There  were  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  at  the  time  of  the  surrender  thirty- 
five  chantries,  each  having  an  endowment  for  from  one  to  three  priests  ;  *  and  their  value  was  so 
important  as  to  cause  a  special  Act  of  Confiscation,  by  which  they  were  all  escheated  to  the  Crown, 
that  is,  to  no  national  purpose,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  greedy  brigands  of  courtiers  who  were 
then  in  the  ascendant.^     In  some  cathedrals,   and   even   parish   churches,    their  number  became 

'  Rock,  "Church  of  our  Fathers,"  I.,  p.  246. 

'  Among  the  abundant  examples  engraved,  it  will  suffice  to  refer  to  Labarte's  "  Handbook  of  the  Arts  of  the 
Middle  Ages,"  Knglish  edition,  pp.  241  and  242  ;  and  a  ma<;nificent  specimen  in  Lacroix'  "  Military  and  Religious 
Life  in  the  Aliddle  Ages,"  Euglish  edition,  p.  219.  The  illustration  is  taken  from  Caumont's  "  Abecedaire  j 
architecture  religiouse,"  p.  241. 

^  I  am  indebted  for  this  information  to  Mr,  H.  W.  King,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  a 
learned  ecelesiologist  as  well  as  archaeologist. 

■•  Dugdale,  History  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  p.  380  and  seq. 

'  Iiean  Milman,  History  of  St.  Paul's,  p.p.  145 — 150. 
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multiplied  to  what  must  be  deemed  a  very  unnecessary  extent,  as  in  the  Churches  of  St.  Mary, 
Dantzig,  and  St.  Elizabeth,  Breslau.  each  of  which  contains  about  fift}'  altars.' 

At  an  early  date,  when  the  Basilica  became  (or  became  the  type  for)  the  fabric  of  the  church, 
the  altar  was  always  located  in  the  chord  of  the  apse  ;  behind  it  stood  the  celebrant  facing  it  and 
the  people,  while  round  the  apse  were  the  seats  for  the  bishop  and  clergy  and  assistants,  whence 
was  drawn  the  symbolism  of  the  Bishop  at  the  helm  steering  the  barque  of  the  Church.  This 
arrangement,  so  far  as  relative  positions  of  the  Altar  and  the  seats  for  the  Bishop,  clergy,  and 
choir  ranged  round  and  behind  it,  occurs  very  frequently  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France  and 
Germany :  and  even  the  position  of  the  celebrant  facing  the  people  is  still  in  occasional  use  in 
certain  churches,  chiefly  in  Rome,  which  ai-e  termed  Basilicas  and  possess  special  privileges.  The 
rubric  of  the  Ambrosian  rite  assumes  such  to  be  the  ordinary  arrangement,  and  therefore  at  the 
Benediction,  and  "  Pas  vobiscum,"  the  celebrant  is  not  directed  to  turn  to  the  people,  as  he  is 
already  facing  towards  them  ;  and  the  same  use  is  admitted  in  the  Roman  Church.^  But  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  where  the  Basilican  arrangement  was  practised,  and  the  officiating  priest 
stood  behind  the  altar  and  facing  the  people,  the  apse  was  at  the  west  end  of  the  building,  so  that 
he  faced  eastward  while  officiating;  when  the  church  was  subsequently  extended  eastwards  by  the 
erection  of  a  chancel  or  choir  the  altar  was  always  placed  there,  and  the  priest,  still  facing  east, 
necessarily  had  his  back  to  the  people. 

The  idea  of  reverting  to  the  Basilican  arrangement,  so  far  as  regards  the  position  of  the 
celebrant,  appears  to  have  occurred  to  some  of  the  Reformers ;  for  we  find  that  at  Canterbury  in 
Archbishop  Parker's  time,  at  all  events  when  there  was  no  celebration  of  the  Holy  Communion,  the 
priest  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  altar ;  and  Bishop  Jewell  refers  to  the  custom  as  in  use  in 
various  Italian  and  other  churches  :  while  a  singular  instance  of  an  arrangement  made  in  the  time 
of  the  Puritans  exists  to  the  present  day  at  Deerhurst,  Gloucestershire,  where  there  are  seats  all 
round  the  chancel ;  and  another  at  Langley  Chapel,  Salop  ;  but  in  these  cases  the  Holy  Table  was 
placed  endwise. 

It  was  the  change  of  position  of  the  celebrant  which  thus  led  to  the  removal  of  altars  from  the 
west  to  the  east  end  of  the  churches  (or  vice  versi'i),  and  nest  to  the  building  of  chancels :  wherever 
there  is  a  chancel  it  forms  the  east  end  of  the  church ;  such  at  least  was  invariably  the  case  in  all 
northern  Europe,  though  in  Rome  and  Italy  they  seem  to  have  had  as  little  regard  for  Orientation 
as  any  Nonconformists  have  here  at  the  present  day. 

At  Maintz  on  the  Rhine,  at  Verdun  in  France,  and  some  other  cathedrals,  there  is  an  altar  at 
each  end,  that  at  the  East  being  the  High  Altar,  daily  used,  while  that  at  the  opposite  end  is  only 
used  on  special  occasions,  and  then  the  celebrant  occupies  the  Basilican  position  ;  ■'  and  this  was 
the  case  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  in  the  late  Anglo-Saxon  period,  where,  in  an  oratory  at  the  far 
West  end  of  the  nave,  the  priest  stood  with  his  face  to  the  people.*  In  some  cathedrals,  as  at 
Padua,  Bologna,  and  Assisi,  the  high  altar  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  used  by  the  priest  standing 
either  facing  or  back  to  the  people. 

The  High  Altar  is  defined  by  our  great  Canonist,  Lyndwood,  to  be  that  of  him  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,^  and  therefore  placed  in  the  choir  or  most  solemn  part.  In  the  case  of  cathedrals 
and  monastic  churches  of  very  great  size,  it  usually  stands  in  the  chord  of  the  apse,  but  sometimes  it 
is  brought  forward  one  or  more  bays  (as  now  at  St.  Paul's),  or  even  under  the  central  tower  or  dome : 
Angouleme,  Spires,  and  Madrid  will  serve  as  examples.  In  parish  churches,  where  the  choir  is 
apsidal,  which  is  very  generally  the  case  on  the  Continent,  the  High  Altar  was  placed  in  the  chord; 
but  in  England,  where  square  east  ends  are  almost  invariable,  ic  was  set  against  the  east  wall, 
though  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  detached  from  it.  But  wherever  it  was,  its  position  was 
permanent,  and  most  unquestionably  it  was  not  subject  to  be  moved  from  time  to  time,  as  a 
matter  of  convenience ;  and  (though  it  was  solely  for  the  reason  that  stone  altars  are  not  of  a 
readily  locomotive  nature  that  a  former  Judge  of  the  Arches  Court  of  Canterbury  declared  them  to 
be  illegal)  the  same  idea  has  still  maintained  itself,  for  we  find  a  Church  Building  Act  in  the 
reign  of  King  George  III.,^  directing  that  where  a  church  was  built  upon  a  site  part  of  which  was 
in  one  jurisdiction  and  part  in  another,  the  whole  should  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  within 
which  the  altar  was  locally  situated  ;  thus  the  effect  of  moving  the  altar  might  in  such  a  case 
operate  as  a  transfer  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.  This  Act  and  this  provision  are  referred  to  in 
a  subsequent  Act,  which  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  His  late  Majesty,  King  William  IV."  When 
other  altars  became  multiplied  they  were  placed  in  all  parts  of  the  church.  Behind  the  choir  of  a 
cathedral  was  a  Lady  Chapel,  flanked  by  a  range  of  smaller  chapels  usually  radiating  from  the 
choir-aisle,  or  ambulatory,  which  was  generally  carried  round  the  apex  of  the  choir ;  and  in  these 

'  Wallcott,  and  others. 

^  Advertendum  est  quod  si  altare  est  versus  popuhim,  et  in  eo  celebrans  stat  facie  populo  verso,  non  se 
vertit  aliter  cum  dicturus  est  "  Dominus  tecum,"  etc.  Ordo  pro  Misse  secundarie.  iiy  John  ISurckard,  Protho- 
notary  of  the  Holy  See  ;  revised.      Rome,  1508. 

3  Webb's  "Continental  Ecclesiology ;"  and  "Bourasse,  Cathedrals  of  France,"  p.  477. 

*  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  I.,  p.  22(i. 

^  Lyndwood's  "  Provinciate,  sen  constitutiones  Angliae  ;"  fo.  ed.     Oxford:   1G79.  p.  252. 

^  Act  of  Parliament,  59  Geo.  III.,  cap    1.S4,  s.  7. 

7  Act  of  Parliament,  2  &  ,■}  William  IV.,  cap   C.l. 
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the  altars  were  always  placed  on  the  east  side  or  as  nearly  east  as  the  form  of  the  chapel  would 
allow,  and  it  is  only  in  more  modern  times  that  the  altars  have  been  placed  as  we  generally  see 
them'in  foreign  cathedrals,  at  the  far  end  of  the  chapels  without  regard  to  their  orientation.  The 
choir  beincr  usually  bounded  on  the  west  by  a  rood-screen,  an  altar  was,  in  the  case  of  a  monastic 
church,  placed  on  the  outer  side  of  the  screen  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners;  it  was  ordinarily 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Cross,  and  at  Worcester  Cathedral  was  called  the  middle  or  mattin  altar : 
and  it  would  appear  that  sometimes  there  was  an  altar  even  up  in  the  rood-loft  itself.  Besides 
these  altars,  there  were  very  constantly,  even  in  the  smallest  churches,  others  at  the  east  end  of  the 
aisles  :  while  cathedrals  and  larger  churches  had  chapels,  each  with  its  altar,  along  the  east  walls 
of  their  transepts,  and  many  others  built  out,  either  as  part  of  the  original  plan,  between  the  deep 
buttresses  (as,  commonly,  in  France),  or  severally  erected  subsequently  (as  more  usual  in  this 
country),  and  were  generally  the  private  chapels  of  families  or  confraternities,  by  whom  they  were 
erected  and  endowed  or  maintained.  We  must  not  omit  to  note  the  chapel  of  the  nine  altars  at 
Durham  Cathedral,  where  they  all  stood  in  a  row  against  the  east  wall,  but  probably  separated  by 
screens  or  parcloses.  Also  altars  were  often  placed  backing  against  the  nave-pillars,  as  for  example 
at  St.  Stephen,  Vienna,  and  Buda.  At  Boppard,  on  the  Rhine,  is  the  singular  arrangement  of  an 
altar  at  the  east  end  of  each  triforium  gallery,'  and  the  same  was  the  case  at  Hexham,  as  appears 
from  the  account  given  by  Prior  Eichard,  in  1180,  of  the  great  church  built  there  by  St.  Wilfrid  ; 
in  fact,  Dr.  Eock  says  that  this  situation  was  occasionally  adopted  from  Anglo-Saxon  times  down- 
wards, and  he  gives  an  example  at  Gloucester  Cathedral ;'  while  at  Compton,  in  Surrey,  the  eastern 
half  of  the  chancel  was  vaulted  so  as  to  form  a  gallery  at  half  its  height,  and  fitted  with  the 
high  altar  below  and  another  just  over  it,  both  visible  to  the  congregation. 

Wherever  there  was  an  altar,  there  was.  except  in  Italy,  a  piscina  close  at  hand,  and  thus  when, 
as  so  usually  happens  in  our  visit  to  some  old  church,  we  find  a  piscina  we  may  be  quite  certain 
that  there  was  formerly  an  altar  immediately  adjoining.^ 

An  arrangement  very  commonly  found  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  and  theEhine  and  in 
Germany,  is  that  of  raising  the  choir  upon  a  crypt,  while  flights  of  steps  lead  up  to  one  and  down  to 
the  other.  In  this  arrangement  the  choir  is  raised  above  the  level  of  the  body  of  the  church  about 
as  much  as  the  crypt  is  below  that  level.  In  the  crypt,  which  is  called  "The  Confessionary,"  are  the 
relics  of  the  patron  saint  placed  in  a  kind  of  tomb  immediately  under  the  high  altar,  while  against 
or  near  the  east  wall  of  the  crypt,  is  another  altar.  While  thus  referring  to  the  occasional  great 
elevation  of  the  choir,  with  this  particular  object,  it  may  be  well  to  note  that  in  our  English  parish 
churches  the  chancel  and  altar  were  invariably  (unless  in  consequence  of  a  peculiarity  of  site,  or 
some  other  special  reason)  very  little  raised  above  the  level  of  the  rest  of  the  church,  a  fact  which 
is  shown  conclusively  by  comparing  the  relative  levels  of  the  piscina  and  sedilia  in  the  chancel,  and 
the  doorways  in  the  nave  and  aisles.  Among  foreign  examples  may  be  noted  the  noble  cathedral 
of  Toumai.  where  the  choir  is  raised  but  one  step  above  the  level  of  the  nave,  the  sacrarium  one 
higher,  and  the  altar  four  more  low  steps  ;  and  Ypres  is  similar,  except  that  the  altar  is  only  raised 
three  steps.  These  facts  form  an  illustration  of  the  mediaeval  motif,  which  designed  to  deepen 
the  physical  perception  of  mystery  conveyed  to  worshippers  by  suiTounding  the  chancel  with 
high  screens,  and  guarding  the  altar  itself  with  side  cui'tains  ;  contrasting  with  the  modem, 
ultramontane  practice  of  throwing  down  all  screens,  raising  the  altar  to  a  high  level,  and  by  all 
means  endeavouring  to  lay  bare  the  actual  manual  acts  of  celebration  to  the  gaze  of  spectators,  as 
though  sight  were  the  first  essential  to  faith  in  the  holy  Mysteries. 

CONSECE  ATION. — The  earliest  recorded  instance  of  the  consecration  of  an  Altar  was  that  performed 
by  Pope  Felix  I.,  c.  a.d.  279  ;  it  is  referred  to  by  St.  Gregory  Nyssen,  who  was  born  in  the  j'ear 
330,  and  by  St.  Ambrose;  the  canon  of  the  Council  of  Epone  in  517,  and  the  Excerptions  of 
Ecgbriht,  in  740,  forbade  the  consecration  of  altars  by  unction  with  chrism  unless  they  were  of 
stone,  and  the  latter  fui-ther  ordered  that  no  priest  should  celebrate  except  on  a  hallowed  altar. 
Very  similar  enactments  were  made  by  the  Convocation  c.  960,  temp.  King  Edgar  Theodulphus. 

An  Altar  may  be  consecrated  by  an  independent  ceremony  from  the  consecration  of  the  church, 
in  which  case  it  is  perfoi-med  with  very  similar  ceremonies,  including  chrism  in  remembrance  of  the 
anointing  of  Jacob's  pillar.-*  The  rubric  states  that,  although  it  may  be  done  on  any  day  in  the 
week,  Sunday  is  the  more  fit  day.  Among  the  requirements  are  a  vessel  containing  relics,  and 
thi'ee  grains  of  incense,  and  a  scroll  of  parchment  with  an  inscription  in  large  letters  as  to  the 
relics,  the  name  of  the  saint  in  whose  honour  the  Altar  is  dedicated,  and  the  name  of  the 
consecrator,  and  a  note  of  any  indulgences  granted  ;  which  vessel  is  carefully  sealed  by  the  bishop 
officiating,  and  deposited  in  a  hoUow  in  the  Altar,  left  for  the  purpose,  and  which  hollow  is 
immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  consecration  cemented  up  by  a  mason.  In  the  ceremony, 
which  we  must  not  stay  to  describe  at  length,  chrism,  oil  of  catechumens,  incense,  water,  ashes, 

'  Webb's  "Continental  Ecclesiology ;"  Walcott's  Dii'tionary,  etc. 

2  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  I ,  p.  229  n.,  and  p.  231  n. 

"  The  piscina  is  a  small  niche  on  the  south  side  of  an  altar,  breast  high  from  the  ground,  in  the  cill  of 
which  was  a  drain  to  carry  away  the  rinsings  of  the  chalice;  and  very  generally  there  is  a  narrow  shelf  or 
ledge  half  way  up,  which  served  as  a  credence. 

■*  Spelinan's  Concilia,  p.  2(i;i. 
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salt,  and  wine,  are  required.  The  bishop  in  his  seat  on  the  left  of  the  new  Altar  begins  (followed 
by  the  others),  in  a  low  voice,  the  penitential  psalms,  without  litany ;  he  then  vests,  and  taking  his 
pastoral  staff  in  his  left  hand,  deposits  his  mitre  on  the  altar,  and  proceeds  with  very  much  the 
same  ceremony  as  at  the  dedication  of  a  church.'  Eelics  are  thus  required  to  be  enclosed  in  the 
altar  as  a  matter  of  necessity  according  to  Ayliffe.  but  Lyndwood  considers  them  not  to  be  of  the 
substance  of  the  consecration,  and  referring  to  a  practice  sometimes  used,  when,  in  the  absence  of 
relics,  the  Holy  Sacrament  itself  was  placed  in  the  altar,  he  objected  to  such  practice,  for  that  the 
Holy  Sacrament  ought  not  to  be  kept  except  for  the  sick.^  The  consecration  of  one  Altar  does  not 
operate  to  consecrate  the  other  altars  in  the  same  church. ^ 

POET  ABLE  ALTAES. — Portable  Altars  must  be  briefly  adverted  to.  They  were  called  Altare 
viaticum,  portutile,  gestatorium,  lapis  jwrlatilis,  altaria  itineraria,  indicating  their  object  for  use  on 
journeys,  in  camp,  and  on  visitation  of  the  sick.  It  is  I'elated  as  an  early  example  that  when 
Charlemagne  made  his  crusade  against  the  pagan  Saxons,  St.  Denis,  who  accompanied  him,  had  a 
portable  altar.  Martene  saw  three  at  Paderborn,  of  which  one  was  believed  to  have  been  consecrated 
by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great,  and  given  to  St.  Augustine  for  his  mission  to  England.  Theodulph  s 
Capitula,  A.D.  994,  apparently  refer  to  portable  altars  for  use  with  the  army.*  Cranmer's 
Reformatio  Legwn,  presumably  with  portable  altars  in  view,  proposed  to  forbid  celebration  in 
private  houses.*  A  portable  altar  generally  consisted  of  a  small  square  slab  of  precious  material, 
such  as  agate,  onyx,  jasper  on  account  of  its  red  colour,  porphyiy  or  red  marble,  jet  on  account  of 
its  polish,  amethyst,  or  other  valuable  stone,  set  in  a  frame  of  gold  or  silver,  enriched  with  precious 
stones  and  enamels  ;  and  between  the  back  of  the  slab  and  the  setting  was  some  relic — the  frame 
often  shut  up  like  the  wings  of  a  diptych  or  tryptich.  Various  examples  of  very  early  date  still 
exist;  a  silver  one  of  Saxon  date  was  found  in  a  coffin  (supposed  to  have  been  that  of  St.  Cuthbert) 
at  Durham  ;  one  of  the  10th  century,  cased  with  silver,  is  preserved  in  the  treasury  at  Oviedo 
Cathedral  ;  and  a  magnificent  specimen  at  Munich,  in  the  chapel  of  the  King  of  Bavaria,  dates 
from  the  12th  century,  and  is  enriched  with  precious  stones  set  en  cabochoti;^  at  Salisbury 
Cathedral  there  was,  in  1222,  one  set  in  gold,  and  at  St.  George's,  Windsor,  in  1385,  was  one  of 
jasper,  silver  bound  and  gilt,  one  of  alabaster  and  four  of  marble. T 

Portable  Altars  were,  however,  only  permitted  under  very  special  circumstances,  and  for  very 
special  reasons.  An  example  of  a  licence  to  possess  one  occurs  in  the  Additional  Manuscripts 
at  the  British  Museum.  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  in  his  9th  year  (1251),  issued  a  rescript  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  ordering  by  his  papal  authority,  and  granting  to  his  beloved  daughter  in 
Christ,  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  (who  of  her  devotion,  ferat  munera  grata),  quod  Altare  posset 
habere  portatile,  in  quo  faceret,  sibi  et  suae  familise,  Divina  oflScia  celebrari.^ 

DESECEATION. — An  Altar  is  canonically  held  to  be  desecrated  by  the  removal  of  the  mensa,  or 
its  grave  fracture,  or  by  a  change  of  form  of  the  Altar  ;  and  a  desecration  of  the  High  Altar  had  the 
effect  of  desecrating  the  church,  so  that  both  needed  a  reconsecration,  though  in  some  cases,  as 
where  the  fracture  was  slight,  the  minor  rite  of  reconciliation  would  suffioe.9 

DESTEUCTION. — The  general  destruction  of  stone  altars  which  took  place  in  this  country  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  viewed  by  many  persons  with  disfavour,  and  amongst  others  Day,  Bishop  of 
Chichester,  refused  to  take  part  in  it.'"  The  destruction  seems  to  have  been  effected  chiefly  in 
pursuance  of  the  lead  given  by  Bishop  Eidley  in  his  Injunctions,  (for  no  other  positive  authority 
appears  to  be  extant),  and  these  Injunctions  are  believed,  for  reasons  given  by  Cardwell  (whose 
learning  and  impartiality  in  such  matters  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt),  to  have  been  issued 
solely  upon  his  Episcopal  authority;"  and  from  Injunctions  of  Queen  Elizabeth  we  learn  that  those 
of  Bishop  Eidley  had  not  been  universally  followed ;  the  Queen's  Injunctions,  which  are  rather 
restrictive  of  change,  recite  that  in  some  places  the  altars  were  not  removed,  and  add  that  "  savint; 
for  uniformity  it  seems  a  matter  of  no  moment.'"-  The  recent  trial,  upon  which  it  was  decided 
that  the  chancel  and,  consequently,  the  High  Altar  of  the  once  Collegiate  Church  of  Arundel  is 
simply  private  property  (the  present  owner  of  which  happens  to  be  a  Eoman  Catholic),  caused  a 
reference  to  the  well-known  fact  that  the  parochial  high  altar  of  that  church  always  stood  and 
still  stands  in  the  South  Transept.  There  is  a  curious  note  of  it  in  1570,  when  a  presentment  was 
made  that  ''  in  the  Church  of  Arundel  certain  altars  do  stand  yet  still,  to  the  offence  of  the  godly 
which  murmur  and  speak  much  against  the  same,  and  the  preachers  have  also  spoken  against  the 
standing  thereof  in  their  sermons  of  late."''      Our  engraving  shows  it  as  it  is.  unaltered. 

'  Poiitijirale  ad  Usiitn  liomanum  ;   15  cent. 

-  Ayliffe's  "  Canon  Law,"  note,  p.  l'J5  ;  Lyndwond's  Provinciale,  p.  249. 

3  Decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  ■■  jolinsons  "  Canons."  ^  Cranmer's  Rfformntio  Lequm,  p.  91. 

6  See  Labarte's  "Art  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  pp.  381  and  222  ;  Lubke,  p.  135  ;  and  Ruck's  "  Church   of  our 
Fathers,"  I.  p.  250. 

'  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  I.  p.  252. 

'  Add.  MS.  15,357,  No.  17  (Vide  App.  to  Archbishop  Gray's  "Register."     Printed  by  the  Surtees'  Society). 

'  "Excerptions  of  Ecgbriht,"  A.D.  740  (Johnson's  Canons).     "Decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  IX."  Lib.  III. 
I"  Walcott's  "  Sacred  Archajology."  "  Cardwell's  "  Documentary  Annals,"  1.,  p.  82,  note. 

12  Collier's  "  Ecclesiastical  History,"  VI.,  pp.  256  7. 
'3  S(ate  i'apers,  LX.,  No.  77  (Church  Review,  14  July,  1866). 
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The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  materials  of  the  altars  destroyed  at  the  period  of  the  Eefor- 
luation  were  in  the  first  place  expended  in  making  good  the  site  and  wall  damaged  by  the  removal, 
though  they  did  not  always  suffice. — as  for  example  at  St.  Mary  Colechurch.  London,  where  the 
altar  was  sold  for  Us.  8d.,  while  the  parish  spent  upon  the  taking  down,  levelling  the  ground,  and 
paving  58s.  4d. ;'  and  any  surplus  that  there  might  be  was  generally  spent  in  repairs  of  the  fabric 
of  the  church,  but  sometimes  applied  to  other  uses,  without  pretence  of  decency,  as  at  Eayleigh, 
Essex,  where  the  parish  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  sacred  vessels,  organs,  and  other  church 
goods  paid  20s.  to  the  stage  players  that  played  there  on  Trinity  Sunday.*^ 

Some  stone  altars  were  re-erected  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  and  an  Act  of  Parliament  for 
the  punishment  of  sacrilegious  acts  connected  with  them  was  passed  in  1553  ;'  others  were 
re-erected  in  the  Laudian  period,  under  King  Charles  I.,  as  at  Durham  and  Worcester  Cathedrals  ;■* 
and  many  bishops,  observing  in  their  visitations  the  want  of  ecclesiastical  propriety  and  decorum, 
issued  Injunctions  on  the  subject  to  the  several  parishes  in  their  diocese,  some  of  which  are  printed, 
and  particulars  of  others  may  be  found  amongst  the  State  Papei's  in  the  Record  Office.^ 

But  this  course  was  natural!}'  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  Puritan  Party,  who  no  sooner 
acquired  full  sway  than  they  passed  a  Parliamentaiy  Ordinance  in  the  year  lG-43,  (the  same  year 
in  which  Civil  Marriages  were  introduced  and  enjoined),  directing  that  all  altars  and  tables  of  stone 
should  be  utteidy  taken  away  and  demolished  ;  all  communion  tables  removed  from  the  east  end 
into  the  body  of  the  church ;  all  rails  taken  away,  and  also  all  tapers,  candlesticks,  and  basins,  and 
all  crucifixes,  crosses,  images,  pictures,  and  superstitious  inscriptions.  But  it  was  noted  that 
this  ordinance  was  not  to  apply  to  any  image,  picture,  or  arms  of  any  King,  Prince,  Nobleman,  or 
other  dead  person  not  reputed  or  taken  for  a  saint fi  At  Langley,  otherwise  Rokeley,  Chapel,  Salop, 
this  arrangement  still  subsists,  or  did  so  in  1857  :  the  Holy  Table  being  set  longwise  in  the  midst 
of  the  choir,  surrounded  by  a  higher,  sloping  desk,  and  a  kueeling-board  on  the  north,  east,  and 
south  sides ;  the  priest  presumably  standing  on  one  side.''  And  I  have  already  adverted  to  the  case 
of  Deerhurst,  Gloucestershire,  where  the  chancel  is  still  fitted  with  an  open  pew,  or  range  of 
undivided  stalls,  running  round  the  north,  east,  and  south  sides  of  the  chancel,  in  the  midst  of 
which  stands  the  altar,  now  set  altar-wise. 

SOLEilNITIES. — It  is  proper  to  mention  a  rubrical  ceremony  of  washing  the  altars  annually  with 
wine  and  water.  On  Maunday  Thursday,  after  Compline  and  the  benediction  of  Water,  two  priests 
of  the  higher  grade,  with  deacon  and  subdeacon  of  the  second  rank,  and  a  taper-bearer  of  the  first 
rank,  all  habited  in  albes  and  amices,  beginning  with  the  High  Altar,  washed  all  the  altars  with 
wine  and  water  poured  out  upon  them  ;  the  choir  meanwhile  singing  the  Responsary,  "  In  Monte 
Oliveti,"  and  in  each  case,  at  the  last  washing,  "  Circumdederunt  me  "  with  its  versicle.8 

In  concluding  this  sketch  of  a  subject  which  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  has  not  hitherto  been  very 
fully  treated,  it  is  proper  to  advert  to  the  use  of  the  altar  for  the  purpose  of  giving  very  special 
solemnity  to  any  act ;  thus  in  ancient  times  the  Emperor  of  Germany  was  at  his  consecration  set 
upon  the  high  altar  of  Maintz  Cathedral,  and  the  Pope  was  seated  on  the  high  altar  of  St.  Peter's 
after  his  election.  So  we  may  refer  to  Harold  placing  his  hand  upon  the  altar  to  add  solemnity  to 
his  oath.9  In  Wihgtred's  ''Dooms  Ecclesiastical,"  a.d.  690,'°  it  is  ordered  that  if  a  man  gives 
freedom  to  a  slave  at  the  altar  let  the  family  be  free  :  and  it  adverts  also  to  the  purgation  of 
accused  of  various  ranks.  Further  :  Let  the  Priest  purge  himself  by  his  own  veracity  by  saying 
thus,  in  his  holy  vestment,  before  the  altar,  "  I  say  the  truth  in  Christ ;  I  lie  not  ";  the  Deacon 
in  like  manner ;  the  Clerk  with  one  hand  on  the  altar,  the  Eaid,  the  King's  Thane,  and  the 
common  man  in  like  manner. 

At  Kingston-on-Thames,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  Lease  being  granted  in  the  year  1203  by  the  Men 
of  Suberton  (Surbiton,  a  hamlet  of  Kingston)  to  the  Canons  of  Merton  Priory,  a  premium  for  the 
Lease  was  paid  in  Kingston  Church  in  the  presence  of  the  parishioners,  and  the  counterpart  of  the 
Lease  was  delivered  to  the  Subertonians  on  the  altar,"  From  the  thirteenth  centurj'  a  salmon  was 
presented  on  the  high  altar  of  Westminster  Abbey  in  commemoration  of  the  acquisition  of  rights 
of  fishery  in  the  Thames,  At  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  until  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was 
annually  offered  before  the  altar  a  Doe  in  winter  and  a  Buck  in  summer,  garlanded  with  roses  and 
dowers,  in  acknowledgment  of  a  grant  of  land  by  the  Chapter.  In  like  manner  a  stag  was  offered 
at  Durham  by  the  Neville  famil}',  and  at  York  Minster  a  Lamb  by  the  Tenants ;  while  at  Leon  in 
Spain,  each  year  on  the  27th  August,  there  was  presented  a  quarter  of  a  bull  that  had  been  killed 
in  the  last  Bull-fight.' 2 

'  Milbourn's  "History  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mildred,  Poultry,"  p.  40. 

»  "  Essex  Church  Goods,"  edited  by  Mr.  King  :  Essex  Archaiological  Society's  Transactions. 
'  Act  I.  Miirj',  2  sess.,  cap   3.    (See  Gibson's  Codex). 

*  The  Smardeu  parish  accounts  for  the  year  1557  note  the  payment  ofSd.  "For  havinge  in  the  altare  stoiie 
out  of  the  strete."     Archa^ologia  Canliana,  IX..  p.  233. 

'  Some  very  interesting  extracts  from  the  hitter  were  printed  in  the  ''  Church  Review  "  in  1S(!9  and  1870. 
'  Scobell's  Acts.  pp.  53  and  ot.  "  Anastatic  Drawing  Society,  1857.  *  Sarum  Missal. 

'  Represented  in  the  nearly  contemporary  Bayeux  tapestry. 
'"  Wihgtred's  "  Dooms  Ecclesiastical,"  sec.  6  and  18  ;  Johnson's  Canons. 
"  Cartulary  of  Merton  I'riory  ;  Cotton  MS.,  Cleopatra,  C.  vii  ,  No.  84,  fo.  Ixxxix.  v.  "  Walcott. 
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In  the  pursuit  of  Ecclesiology,  to  wbich  as  members  of  this  Society  you  have  committed  your- 
selves, the  study  of  Christian  Iconography  is  as  important  as  that  of  architecture,  to  which  your 
attention  during  the  past  session  was  mainly  directed. 

The  subject  is  one  which  lacks  the  interest  which  is  attached  to  those  more  popular  fine  arts 
comprising  Ecclesiology,  such  as  architecture,  painting,  sculpture,  and  music ;  but,  although  not 
always  apparent,  it  pervades  and  influences  all,  and  art  in  its  Christian  sense  and  adaptation  must  in 
these  days  succumb  to  its  rules  and  traditions,  as  it  has  always  done  in  times  past.  Free  and 
untrammelled  as  art  may  be  when  applied  to  our  domestic  refinements  and  requirements,  yet  when 
once  it  becomes  the  handmaid  of  Eeligion.  when  once  it  has  to  express  in  form  or  colour  the  events 
of  our  Holy  Faith,  its  doctrines  or  beliefs,  its  liberty  must  be  tempered  by  tradition,  and  its  pro- 
ductions by  precedent. 

The  study  of  Iconography  does  not  now  meet  with  that  attention  that  it  should,  from  the 
hands  either  of  the  designers  of  modern  churches,  or  of  those  who  have  the  care  of  them.  In  the 
case  of  old  cathedrals  or  churches  how  carefully  was  this  considered,  so  that  each  part  should  be 
the  necessary  corollary  of  another ;  how  perfectly  type  answered  to  antitype  ;  and  how  beautifully 
Christian  faith  and  doctrine  were  blended  with  architectural  form,  mural  decoration,  and  stained 
glass,  so  that  above  and  below  and  all  around  the  idea  of  conveying  lessons  to  the  soul  through 
the  medium  of  the  eye  was  never  once  lost  sight  of !  There  may  be  sometimes  a  repetition 
of  a  subject,  yet  the  two  are  so  placed  and  so  surrounded  that  the  lesson  conveyed  is  different 
in  each  case.  Thus  at  Chartres  the  parable  of  the  virgins  is  represented  on  both  the  north  and  the 
south  porch  ;  but  on  the  north  side  the  foolish  virgins  are  represented  with  trailing  robes  and 
garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  forgetting  and  forgetful  of  the  advent  of  the  Bridegroom  ; 
while  on  the  south  side  they  are  overwhelmed  in  the  depths  of  despair,  for  the  Bridegroom  has 
come  and  gone,  and  they  are  shut  out  for  ever  in  darkness  and  misery.  It  would  be  invidious  to 
name  any  particular  case  in  modern  work  to  point  this  moral  of  the  disregard  of  an  iconographical 
idea  properly  applied  and  worked  out ;  but  I  have  seen  a  reredos  in  which,  instead  of  the  Agnus 
Dei  placed  as  the  One  and  central  object,  there  is  a  troop  of  them  following  one  another  as  an 
ornamental  border ;  and,  on  the  principle  that  you  cannot  have  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  a 
multiplication  of  crosses  or  representations  of  the  Crucifixion  in  the  window,  on  the  reredos,  on 
the  altar,  and  on  the  frontal.  The  stained  glass  windows,  given  at  different  times  and  by  different 
individuals,  are  filled  with  subjects  often  continually  repeated,  according  to  the  whim  of  the  artists 
or  the  donors :  one  window  will  have  full-sized  saints  under  canopies,  and  another  at  the  side  of 
it  will  have  microscopic  subjects  in  medallions,  in  many  cases  utterly  destroying  all  scale  in  the 
architecture. 

One  is  met  on  the  very  threshold  of  this  subject  by  a  difficulty  so  superhuman  and  so 
startling  in  its  clear  and  decisive  utterance  of  "  Tliou  shall  not  make  to  thyself  any  graven  image," 
that  the  barrier  seems  at  first  sight  insurmountable;  but  the  context,  "Thou  shalt  not  bow  down 
thyself  to  them,  nor  serve  them,"  explains  at  once  this  seeming  difficulty,  for  in  the  25th  chapter 
of  that  same  Book  of  Exodus  occurs  the  Divine  command  to  make  two  cherubim  of  gold,  of  beaten 
work,  images  of  things  in  heaven  above,  also  the  almond  flowers  and  pomegranates  of  earth  beneath, 
according  unto  the  very  pattern  shown  unto  Moses  upon  the  mount.  It  is  necessary  to  notice 
this,  for  how  often  in  the  history  of  the  Church  has  the  question  arisen,  and  even  to  this  day 
still  arises,  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  images.  No  stronger  proof  could  be  afforded  that  the  prohibition 
did  not  extend  to  the  making,  but  only  to  the  worshipping,  of  such  images,  than  that  Moses  was 
absolutely  commanded  to  make  a  brazen,  or,  as  the  text  says,  a  fiery  serpent,  and  to  set  it  up  on 
high,  that  all  who  had  been  bitten  might  look  on  it  and  live.  The  image  of  an  accursed  thing — 
the  very  cause  and  origin  of  man's  fall — is  here  exalted  to  be  the  means  of  his  deliverance.  There 
is  a  peculiar  significance  in  the  choice  of  such  an  emblem  ;  the  Israelites,  who  had  been  brought 
out  of  Egypt  with  a  mighty  hand  and  outstretched  arm,  who  had  been  protected  and  fed  in  the 
wilderness,  and  to  whom  the  very  memory  of  Egypt  must  have  been  an  abomination,  have  suddenly 
placed  before  their  eyes  the  image  of  one  of  the  detested  deities  of  that  land  of  bondage,  Apophis 
or  Set,  the  very  emblem  of  a  worship  which,  next  to  that  of  Baal-peor,  must  have  been  particularly 
repugnant  to  them. 

This  serpent  worship  was  found  in  Egypt  in  the  very  earliest  dynasties,  some  five  or 
six  thousand  years  ago ;  but  it  extended  also  to  many  branches  of  the  great  human  race.  In 
Egypt  it  represented  two  principles,  good  and  evil.  As  a  good  serpent  and  raised  on  a  cross 
it    figured    Cneph,   the    Creator,   and   was    called    Meissi,   or,    "  the    sacred    word,"   under  which 
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name  it  was  probably  known  to  Moses.  We  know  now  what  tlie  Israelites  never  could  liave 
known,  and  attach  a  meaning  to  that  which,  in  their  eyes,  whether  representing  good  or  evil, 
was  but  the  s)'mbol  of  idolatry,  but  to  which  Moses  commanded  them  to  look  for  deliverance. 
As  a  s\-mbol  of  evil,  the  cause  and  origin  of  sin,  it  was  set  up  as  a  symbol  of  sin.  Our  Blessed 
Eedeeiaer  bore  our  sins  in  His  Own  Person  in  like  manner.  As  a  symbol  of  good,  ''  the  sacred 
word  "  He  also  was  exalted  that  all  the  ends  of  the  world  might  look  on  Him,  and  be  saved  ; 
and  in  His  own  words,  "  As  Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  the 
"  Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up."  Perhaps  it  may  hardh'  seem  necessary  to  dwell  on  this  objection 
to  Iconography,  for  idolatr}'  can  never  in  our  minds  be  associated  with  it,  and  yet  when  one  looks 
back  through  the  ages  that  have  passed,  there  is  no  subject  that  has  agitated  the  minds  of 
Christian  men  more  than  this  has.  From  the  fourth  century,  a.d.  303,  at  the  Council  of  Elvira, 
to  this  very  century,  it  has  again  and  again  reappeared  :  and  the  strife  of  tongues  seems  never 
to  have  ceased.  Questions  of  more  vital  importance,  attacking  the  very  foundation  of  the  faith, 
have  been  settled  by  the  unerring  voice  of  the  Church,  speaking  by  God  the  Holy  Ghost  in  those 
first  CEcumenical  Councils  when  east  and  west  were  one  in  faith  and  doctrine;  but  this  question  of 
"  graven  images  "  still  remains  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy,  to  vex  and  harass  the  minds  of 
men  for  ages  to  come. 

Look  back  for  one  moment  to  that  period  of  our  national  history,  the  sixteenth  century,  when 
the  axes  and  hammers  were  busy  with  their  fell  work  of  havoc  and  destruction.  Idolatry  was  the 
excuse,  but  private  gain  and  emolument  was  the  real  reason  for  levelling  many  a  majestic  fane  in 
the  dust,  and  for  trampling  on  the  piety  of  past  generations.  And  even  those  remnants  of  past 
magnificence  which  escaped  were  again  in  the  succeeding  century  subjected  to  that  purifying  influence 
which  turned  cathedrals  into  stables,  and  set  a  Will  Dowsing  loose  to  work  his  own  sweet  will,  accord- 
ing to  his  puritanical  notions  of  piet}'.  The  Church  has  never  departed  from  those  ancient  traditions 
of  beautifying  the  sanctuary  and  surrounding  its  temples  with  all  the  adjuncts  of  architecture. 
Painting,  and  sculpture,  the  work  of  the  goldsmith,  the  art  of  the  skilful  embroiderer,  are  still 
employed  in  decorating  His  sanctuary,  as  they  were  in  those  daj'S  when  Bezaleel  and  Aholiab  were 
filled  with  wisdom  to  know  how  to  work  for  God's  glory.  But  to  turn  to  those  who  are  the 
descendants  of  the  Puritans  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuiies,  what  a  wondrous  change 
do  we  find  coming  over  them  :  the  "  steeple  houses,"  as  they  once  termed  the  ancient  churches  of 
the  land,  are  now  the  patterns  for  their  various  conventicles.  Instead  of  "  rattling  down  proud 
Beckett's  glassy  bones,"  as  Will  Dowsing  did  at  Canterbury,  smashing  that  wondrous  glass 
wherever  he  could  reach  it  with  poles,  his  modern  representatives  set  up  painted  windows,  and  even 
glorify  other  saints,  whose  names  may  be  familiar  to  you  as  S.  Bunyan,  and  S.  Ann  Askew.  Do 
not  think  me  bitter  and  uncharitable  in  thus  chronicUng  this  change  of  front  which  Nonconformity 
now  presents.  I  look  upon  it  as  a  sure  and  certain  proof  that  little  by  little  ancient  prejudices 
and  former  errors  are  dying  out,  and  that,  with  the  outer  forms  of  the  Church  which  once  they 
tried  to  uproot,  may  spring  in  God's  own  good  time  the  seed  and  fruit  of  future  unity.  Are  we 
ourselves  faultless  ?  In  our  own  ranks  have  not  these  questions  become  burning  ones  ?  Is  the 
memory  of  that  controversy  which  raged  round  the  mighty  dome,  under  whose  shadow  we  are 
now  gathered,  forgotten  ?  That  harmless  reredos  with  its  graven  images,  in  the  fair  Cathedi'al  of 
the  West,  Exeter,  the  historic  dress  of  the  four  doctors  in  the  porch  at  Bristol,  are  they  not 
instances  that  even  within  our  own  communion  we  are  not  altogether  free  from  this  spirit  ?  Is  not 
the  Cross,  that  special  sign  of  the  Son  of  Man,  which  we  nhall  see  returning,  still  an  offence? 
The  weaker  brethren,  do  they  not  stiU  hate  it  with  an  undying  hatred,  when  introduced  into 
Churches ;  while  they  are  oblivious  to  it  when  used  as  the  handle  of  an  umbrella,  or  as  a  decoration 
on  a  coal-scuttle  ? 

The  proposition  with  which  I  started,  "  That  Christian  art  should  be  not  only  tempered  by 
"  tradition,  but  that  it  should  absolutely  conform  to  precedent,"  which  may  have  struck  you  as 
being  dogmatic,  is  not  so  unreasonable  as  it  may  have  appeared  at  first  sight.  This  "  liberty  ''  of 
ours  might  become  a  stumbling-block  to  many.  Gnosticism,  one  of  the  earliest  heresies  in  the 
Christian  Church,  was  mainly  due  to  a  departure  from  this  principle.  (I  may  have,  on  a  future 
occasion,  the  opportunity  of  speaking  to  you  on  this  subject,  which  is  symbolism,  and  explain  in 
what  way  it  was  influenced  by  heresy.)  Everything  must  have  a  beginning,  and  Iconography  is 
co-existent  and  coeval  with  Christianity.  It  is  only  natural  to  imagine  that,  even  in  apostolic 
times,  those  precious  words,  so  often  repeated  by  the  Twelve,  which  the  "  Master  "  uttered  when 
He  was  still  with  them,  influenced  the  believers.  He  called  Himself  ''a  good  shepherd,"  "a  lamb," 
which  gave  its  life  for  the  sheep;  "  a  door,"  by  which  all  were  to  enter  ;  "  a  vine,"  of  which  they 
were  the  branches  ;  all  objects  which  soon  began  to  s3'mbolize  and  to  figure  to  their  minds  Himself. 
But  above  all,  and  before  all,  that  cross  upon  which  he  suffered,  and  in  which  S.  Paul  gloried,  and 
with  which  for  all  time  Christianity  has  become  identified,  has  been  taken  as  His  symbol.  For  the 
earliest  forms  of  Iconography  now  existing  we  must  go  to  the  catacombs  of  Rome,  and  examine 
them  carefully,  to  see  how  far  they  can  be  relied  on  as  genuine  remains  and  specimens  of  early 
Christian  art.  I  think  that  I  am  correct  in  stating  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parker,  who  is  so 
well  known  for  his  researches  at  Rome,  that  many  of  these  representations,  although  very  ancient, 
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are  not  quite  as  old  as  some  have  imagined ;  but  further  excavations  by  Signor  Rossi,  Monsieur 
Desbassayns  de  Richemont,  Doctor  Kraus,  and  Messrs.  Nortlicote  and  Brownlow,  confirm  the  view 
that  they  are  at  least  two  centuries  earlier  than  he  supposes.  The  custom  of  burning  the  dead, 
so  prevalent  in  pagan  Rome,  was  abandoned  at  once  by  the  early  Christian  converts,  not  because 
the  custom  was  pagan,  but  for  the  reason  that  the  body  of  the  departed  had  been  buried  with 
Him  in  baptism,  had  been  while  on  earth  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  was  to  rise  again 
in  incorruption.  And  again  because  of  the  example  of  Christ  Himself,  who  had  been  laid  in  the 
tomb.  To  depart  from  such  an  example  would  have  been  then,  as  it  is  now,  to  abandon  Chris- 
tianity, and,  on  the  hollow  plea  of  sanitary  necessity,  proclaim  to  the  world,  by  the  act  of  cremation, 
that  there  is  no  resurrection  from  the  dead,  and  that  Christ  is  not  risen. 

There  are  few  places  in  this  earth  of  ours  which  appeal  to  us  so  much,  and  conjure  up  such 
hallowed  associations,  as  do  the  passages  and  cubicula  of  the  Catacombs.  Above,  in  the  bright 
sunshine,  are  the  temples,  triumphal  arches,  aqueducts,  and  huge  amphitheatres  of  Imperial  Borne. 
Even  a  slight  knowledge  of  the  classics  enables  us  to  supply  the  missing  vaults  and  fallen  porticos, 
and  to  carry  our  minds  back  to  those  days  when,  as  mistress  of  the  world,  her  will  was  law  unto 
all  nations.  In  imagination  we  can  once  more  fill  that  huge  Colosseum  with  its  tens  of  thousands 
of  eager  spectators ;  we  can  hear  the  shouts  of  "  Christian!  ad  leones,''  and  see  the  down-turned 
thumbs ;  and  then,  turning  from  that  hot  glare  of  blood  and  dust,  we  can  follow  the  mournful 
procession  to  these  hidden  gloomy  recesses,  as  by  the  light  of  torches  and  lamps  they  bear  the 
victims  of  the  "sports"  to  these  their  last  resting-places.  Youth  and  age,  strong  manhood, 
womanly  grace,  and  gentle  childhood,  through  death's  short  agony,  gained  their  sure  reward. 
Well  may  they  inscribe  the  victor's  laurel  and  palm  branch,  and  add  those  touching  words,  IN 
PACE :  EN  EIPHNH,  They  are  here  as  conquerors,  and  we  have  but  to  inspect,  by  the  fitful  light 
of  the  torches,  the  paintings  around  us  and  above  us,  and  take  our  first  lesson  in  Christian 
Iconography.  One  could  here  trace  a  complete  history  of  the  Bible  from  the  Fall  to  the 
Redemption,  but  there  is  one  subject  which  pre-eminently  claims  our  first  attention  from  the 
frequency  of  its  representations  and  from  the  lesson  intended  to  be  conveyed.  Among  the  beautiful 
myths  on  ancient  times,  myths  in  which  primeval  truth  was  interwoven  like  a  thread  of  gold,  one 
was  specially  selected  to  decorate  these  underground  vaults,  viz.,  the  legend  of  Orpheus,  who  was 
fabled  to  have  made  such  divine  melody  that  even  inanimate  nature  was  enthralled  — 

"Orpheus  with  his  lute  made  trees. 
And  the  meuntain  tops  that  freeze. 
Bow  themselves  when  he  did  sing." 

To  the  heathen  spy  and  informer,  and  to  the  bands  of  soldiers  sent  to  explore  these  recesses, 
this  painting  would  convey  nothing  beyond  its  ordinary  acceptation,  but  to  the  initiated,  Orpheus 
was  here  as  a  type  of  Christ,  the  centre  and  maker  of  the  universe.  S.  Clement  of  Alexandria 
thus  explains  it.  "  How  different,"  said  he,  "  is  the  marvellous  song  of  which  I  have  to  speak  to 
"  you.  He  came,  and  instantly  our  chains  were  broken  ;  destroyed  is  the  cruel  bondage  in  which 
"  we  were  enthralled  by  the  evil  one.  He  makes  us  take  His  yoke  upon  us,  that  one  of  piety,  so 
"  easy  and  sweet  to  bear.  We  grovel  on  the  earth :  He  calls  us  to  heaven.  He  alone  can  soften 
"barbarity,  and  tame  man,  the  fiercest  of  animals."  S.  Clement  still  further  enlarges  on  this 
theme  of  the  Thracian  Orpheus.  But  that  there  should  be  no  mistake  as  to  who  is  meant  by 
Orpheus  in  the  representation  of  this  subject  which  occupies  the  centre,  other  paintings  surround 
it,  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt, — such  as  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  Moses  striking  the  rock, 
Lazarus  coming  forth  from  the  tomb,  David  with  the  sling,  and  other  subjects  referring  more 
particularly  to  the  rest  of  Paradise.  Eros  and  Psyche,  divine  love  and  the  soul  of  man,  is  another 
one  of  these  classic  myths  under  the  form  of  which  the  Christian  saw  and  recognized  divine  truths. 
Closely  following  the  type  of  Orpheus  comes  that  of  the  shepherd  bearing  the  lost  sheep  on 
his  shoulders.  Here  again  is  Christ  figured  to  the  initiated,  while  nothing  is  conveyed  to  the 
heathen  beyond  the  ordinary  acceptation.  Sometimes  the  Good  Shepherd  bears  a  goat  upon  his 
shoulders,  while  a  lamb  and  a  goat  are  at  his  feet,  thereby  figuring  that  the  Saviour's  mercy  is 
extended  even  to  those  who  had  sinned  and  fallen  from  their  first  estate.  In  the  most  ancient  of 
the  catacombs,  that  of  Lucina,  is  a  very  beautiful  painting  on  the  ceiling  of  one  of  the  chambers 
in  which  the  cross  is  plainly  shown,  while  arabesques  and  winged  genii  of  the  ordinary  heathen 
character  of  decoration  surround  it.  The  cross  form  might  have  been  accidental,  but  the  presence 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  stamps  the  whole  design  as  pre-eminently  Christian.  Passing  from  these 
representations,  in  which  Christianity  is  conveyed  under  the  well-known  and  accepted  classic  myths, 
we  will  turn  to  those  where  sacred  representations  appear  without  any  disguise  whatever. 
These  can  be  divided  into  the  following  heads  : — Old  Testament  history,  the  New  Testament, 
Christian  doctrines  and  practice.  The  Old  Testament  is  represented  by  numerous  examples. 
Adam  and  Eve,  with  the  tree  around  which  is  entwined  the  arch  enemy  :  the  Fall,  where  the 
serpent  is  slinking  off  triumphant :  Noah  and  the  ark,  and  the  dove  being  sent  forth  and  returning; 
Abraham  oiTering  up  Isaac  ;  Moses  receiving  the  law  on  Sinai,  and  striking  the  rook;  David  and 
the  sling  ;  Elijah  being  taken  up  to  heaven,  and  Elisha  receiving  his  mantle.  Even  the  Apocrypha 
is  not  left  out,  for  we  find  Tobit  and  the  fish,  Susannah  as  a  lamb  between  two  wolves  (the  name 
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inscribed  above  the  lamb) ;  and  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  furnace.  Lastly,  Jonah  and  the 
gourd,  which  had  a  special  significance  to  the  early  Christian  church  and  the  Gentile  converts. 
S.  Augustine  alludes  to  it  (Epis.  ad  Deogratias),  and  explains  why  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Book 
of  the  Prophet  Jonah  had  always  been  specially  affected  by  the  Gentiles.  Jonah  had  been  sent  to 
announce  the  utter  destruction  of  Nineveh,  and  yet  because  of  its  repentance  God  had  spared  it, 
which  grieved  Jonah,  and  hence  the  reproof  conveyed  by  the  gourd.  Jonah  to  the  Gentile  converts 
was  a  type  of  the  Jewish  convert,  who  thought  it  not  meet  that  the  divine  blessing  of  the  true 
faith  should  be  proclaimed  to  the  Gentile.  We  can  trace  this  spirit  of  exclusiveness  in  the  New 
Testament,  and  we  know  that  even  among  the  apostles  themselves  it  led  to  differences  of  opinion, 
until  at  last  the  fact  of  their  being  no  difference  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  circumcised  and 
uncircumcised,  became  recognised. 

Turning  to  the  New  Testament  scenes  depicted  in  the  catacombs,  the  Incarnation  figures 
repeatedly,  under  the  form  of  the  Annunciation  ;  and  one  of  these  representations,  the  infant  Jesus 
in  the  arms  of  His  blessed  mother,  is  of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  A  star  is  shown  over  the 
group,  but  the  painting  is  unfortunately  very  much  deteriorated  by  damp.  There  are  many  repre- 
sentations of  events  during  His  ministry  on  earth,  such  as  the  raising  of  Lazarus  (before  alluded  to), 
the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  the  paralytic  carrying  his  bed,  the  blessing  of  little  children,  His  charge 
to  His  disciples,  and  the  parable  of  the  wise  and  foolish  virgins  ;  but,  for  certain  reasons,  no 
representation  of  the  Atonement.  All  the  subjects  which  I  have  before  enumerated  would  have 
passed  muster,  to  speak  broadly,  before  the  eyes  of  the  enemies  of  the  faith  ;  they  would  not  have 
seen  in  these  pictures  anything  more  than  the  ordinary  scenes  of  everyday  life,  but  to  have  placed 
the  Atonement  before  their  eyes  would  have  been  a  sure  and  certain  method  to  provoke  their 
malice  and  rage,  and  to  ensure  the  total  destruction  of  the  paintings  themselves. 

In  style  and  execution  many  of  these  paintings  are  rude  enough,  and  yet  there  is  a  majestic 
feeling  of  quiet  dignity  pervading  them  all,  and  a  sort  of  peaceful  calm,  which  may  perhaps 
have  been  equalled,  but  has  certainly  never  been  surpassed.  The  dresses  and  adjuncts  are  those  of 
the  everyday  life  of  the  period.  The  holy  personages  there  depicted  wear  the  usual  dress,  adorned 
sometimes  with  those  narrow  stripes  of  purple  cloth,  called  "  laticlavi.''  None  of  them  are  shown 
with  the  nimbus.  Our  blessed  Lord  is  usually  depicted  as  young  and  beardless ;  while  His  holy 
mother  appears  as  a  dignified  matron,  wearing  a  veil  on  her  head  which  descends  over  her 
shoulders.  The  drawing  of  the  nude  figure  is  very  often  very  correct,  although  perspective  is  in 
many  cases  totally  ignored.  The  various  paintings  are  interspersed  with  symbolical  signs,  such  as 
the  fish,  the  dove,  the  stag,  the  peacock,  the  ox,  sheep  and  goats,  mystic  flowers,  trees,  and 
fountains,  each  of  which  has  its  own  peculiar  meaning  and  significance,  but  foreign  to  the 
present  subject  of  Iconography,  which  is  distinct  from  symbolism. 

Sculpture,  which  is  another  branch  of  Iconography,  was  also  represented  during  these  early  ages 
in  the  Western  Church,  and  many  of  the  early  sarcophagi  now  preserved  in  the  Vatican  and 
Lateran  palaces — notably  that  of  Junius  Bassus,  to  be  seen  in  the  crypt  of  S.  Peter's  at  Eome — are 
contemporary  with  the  paintings  in  the  catacombs.  From  the  nature  of  these,  of  course,  there  is 
not  the  same  scope  for  Art  as  in  the  paintings  on  the  walls ;  but  the  sarcophagus  of  Junius  Bassus 
ranks  highest,  the  sculptured  groups  being  very  fine.  An  ancient  sarcophagus  of  white  marble, 
brought  originally  from  the  Vatican  cemetery,  represents  Our  Blessed  Lord  standing  on  the  mount, 
from  which  proceed  the  four  streams  or  rivers  of  Paradise.  In  His  left  hand  He  holds  a  roll, 
and  behind  Him  on  the  mount  stands  a  lamb  with  the  head  surmounted  by  a  Latin  cross  ;  below 
are  six  sheep,  three  on  each  side,  probably  figuring  either  the  Apostles,  or  the  flock  of  Christ's 
Church.  Contrary  to  the  rule  observed  in  the  paintings.  Our  Lord  is  bearded,  and  still  without 
the  nimbus ;  the  attitude  is  that  of  imparting  instruction.  Another  sarcophagus  was  found  near 
San  Lorenzo  Fuori  Delle  Mura  at  Rome  :  in  this  our  Lord  is  represented  as  the  Good  Shepherd  in 
the  midst  of  his  twelve  disciples.  Each  figure  in  the  composition  is  attended  by  a  lamb,  and  Our 
Lord  caresses  the  largest,  which  bears  the  attributes  of  the  Agnus  Dei.  You  must  have  remarked 
from  the  foregoing  descriptions  the  frequency  of  this  representation  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  who 
gave  his  life  for  the  sheep  ;  and  what  a  favourite  theme  it  seems  to  have  been  with  the  sculptor 
and  the  painter.  Divine  Love  was  the  secret  spring  which  prompted  it,  the  subject  never  wearied 
them,  their  hearts  and  their  imaginations  could  think  of  nothing  greater,  nothing  nobler  than  to 
figure  Him  who  shed  for  us  His  blood. 

"  Who  died  the  victim  of  pure  love 
To  make  us  sons  of  Goi" 

The  next  division  of  Iconography,  dating  from  the  accession  of  Constantine,  no  longer  requires 
to  be  sought  in  underground  recesses  by  the  fitful  light  of  torches  ;  it  has  emerged  into  the  light  of 
day,  and  in  the  stately  basilicas  of  the  East  and  West  we  must  now  follow  its  gradual  development. 
No  longer  is  it  necessary  to  conceal  a  meaning  or  to  veil  an  idea.  Christianity  is  triumphant. 
"  Galilean,  Thou  hast  conquered,"  were  not  only  the  dying  words  of  a  pagan  emperor,  but  the  last 
words  cf  an  expiring  system.  Art  takes  up  the  song  of  triumph,  and  in  glowing  colours  on  a 
floating  sea  of  gold  mosaic  first  represents  the  Divine  Majesty,  the  Pantocrator,  throned  in  glory, 
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blessing  with  his  right  hand  and  holding  the  book  in  his  left,  open  at  the  words,  "  I  am  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  "  beautiful,  youthful,  and  majestic,  with  flowing  hair  and  delicate  forked  beard,  the 
Divine  head  surrounded  with  the  halo  or  nimbus  marked  with  the  cross,  on  which  is  inscribed 
'O  "i2N,  "  the  beginning,"  Who  was  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  by  Whom  all  things  were 
made,  and  bore  that  cross  for  us  and  for  our  salvation,  and  Who  shall  come  again  in  glory  to 
judge  the  quick  and  the  dead.  And  again  in  the  iVtonement,  there  is  still  the  song  of  triumph. 
He  reigns  from  the  tree  crowned  and  with  rej:al  robes ;  with  arms  extended  He  stands  against  the 
cross ;  no  physical  suffering  is  depicted,  as  in  later  developments  of  the  crucifixion  ;  the  crown  of 
thorns  is  exchanged  for  a  kingly  crown  ;  the  triumph  of  Christ  is  echoed  in  the  triumph  of 
Christianity.     Thus  did  art  first  represent  that  great  mystery  of  the  Atonement. 

Below  and  around  the  figure  of  Christ  as  the  Pantocrator  now  first  appear  those  mysterious 
forms  spoken  of  by  Ezekiel  and  by  S.  John  the  Divine — the  Evangelistic  symbols — the  angel, 
the  eagle,  the  lion,  and  the  ox  or  calf  ;  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  special  meaning.  There  is  an 
old  Latin  hymn  which  explains  this  meaning  very  quaintly : — 

"  Circa  Thrnnum  Majestatis, 
Cum  Spiritibus  Beatis, 
Quatuor  diversitatis 
Astant  animalia. 

**  Formam  primam  Aquilinam, 
Et  secundam  Leoninara, 
Sed  Huuianani  et  Bovinam 
Duo  gerunt  alia. 

"  Hi  sunt  Marcus  et  Matthaeus, 
Lucas,  et  quem  Zebedaeus 
.Pater  Tibi  misit  l>eus, 
Dum  laxaret  retia, " 

The  hymn  then  proceeds  to  give  the  reason  why  they  are  thus  figured.  The  form 
of  the  angel  or  man  is  given  to  S.  Matthew,  because  he  in  his  gospel  dwelt  more  upon  the  gene- 
alogy of  Our  Lord  as  a  man,  and  upon  His  humanity  as  the  Son  of  Man.  than  upon  His  divinity. 
The  calf  or  bullock  is  attributed  to  S.  Luke,  because  that  animal  symbolized  sacrifice,  and  S. 
Luke  in  his  gospel  set  forth  more  fully  the  sacrifice  on  Calvary.  To  S.  Mark  is  assigned  the 
lion,  because  in  his  gospel  occur  the  words,  "The  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness,  prepare  ye 
the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight; "  and  again  he  says  of  Our  Lord,  that  he  was  there 
in  the  wilderness,  and  he  was  v/ith  the  wild  beasts.  To  S.  John  is  assigned  the  eagle,  because, 
borne  on  the  wings  of  divine  love  far  above  the  azure  height,  he  soared  to  the  very  presence  of 
the  "  Light."       The  hymn  concludes  thus  : — 

"  Natus  Homo  declaratur, 
Vitula  sacrificutur, 
Leo  mortem  depredatur, 
Sed  ascendit  Aquila." 

"  Declared  to  be  born  very  man,  as  a  calf  he  was  sacrificed,  as  a  lion  he  conquered  death. 
and  ascended  on  high  as  an  eagle."  Christian  art,  when  representing  these  symbols  as  surrounding 
either  the  cross  or  Christ,  invariably  places  them,  not  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  generally  read, 
but  inversely  ;  thus  the  eagle  and  the  angel  are  at  the  top,  and  the  lion  and  the  ox  at  the  foot. 

In  addition  to  the  figure  of  Our  Lord  and  the  evangelistic  symbols,  the  whole  heavenly 
hierarchy  are  placed  on  the  vaults  and  domes  in  their  ninefold  ministry — Seraphim,  Cherubim, 
Thrones,  Principalities,  Dominations,  Virtues,  Powers,  Archangels,  and  Angels  ;  and  below  these, 
on  the  wall  of  the  eastern  apse,  the  Twelve  Apostles  and  the  whole  company  of  the  redeemed 
extend  around  the  church,  facing  eastwards,  and  bearing  palms  of  victory. 

Sometimes  twelve  sheep,  that  favourite  subject  of  the  catacombs,  decorate  the  eastern  apse, 
facing  towards  the  Lamb  of  God,  who  occupies  the  central  position.  The  church  of  the  Holy 
Wisdom  at  Constantinople  still  preserves  its  costly  mosaic  decoration,  now  hidden  by  coats  of  paint 
and  yellow  wash.  Yet  stiU  one  can  trace  through  all  this  the  faint  outline  of  many  a  figure  of 
angel  and  saint,  and  one  can  only  hope  and  pray  that  this  ancient  cathedral  of  the  eastern  world 
may  one  day  be  purified  from  its  Mahometan  abominations,  and  restored  to  that  worship  for  which 
it  was  intended.  As  Christianity  became  more  and  more  a  power  in  the  world,  art  kept  pace  with 
its  advancement.  Every  building  set  apart  for  its  services  was  more  or  less  adorned,  and  the 
employment  of  painting,  mosaic  decoration,  fresco,  and  sculpture  became  general,  although  from 
time  to  time  the  Iconoclasts  exerted  every  means  to  check  their  use.  Yet  with  this  general 
advancement  and  almost  universal  adoption,  technically  speaking,  there  was  a  marked  decadence, 
especially  in  sculpture.  This  branch  of  Christian  art  was  never  adopted  by  the  orthodox  church 
in  the  East,  who  viewed  then,  and  views  now,  all  sculptured  representations  with  dislike,  if  it  does 
not  absolutely  prohibit  them,  while  employing  the  sister  art  of  painting  almost  exclusively. 
Iconography  in  the  East  has  not  changed;  you  will  find  to  this  day  subjects  represented  exactly 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  were  represented  thirteen  centuries  ago.  Christian  art  is  there 
rigorously  confined  to  certain  limits,  beyond  which  it  is  almost  heresy  to  pass. 
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In  that  very  ancient  and  beautiful  cliurch  of  S.  Vitale,  at  Kavenna,  built  a.d.  547,  are  still  to 
be  seen  the  contemporary  mosaics  in  the  tribune  or  eastern  apse.  In  the  vault  is  our  Saviour 
throned  between  the  archangels  SSS.  Eaphael,  Michael,  Gabriel,  a  subject  still  constantly  used  by 
the  eastern  church.  On  one  side  is  S.  Vitale  receiving  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  and  on  the  other 
S.  Eutichins  offering  a  model  of  the  church.  Among  the  other  subjects  are  the  Saviour  with  the 
twelve,  Moses  on  Mount  Horeb  removing  his  shoes,  Moses  with  the  sheep  of  Madan,  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  Abraham  conversing  with  the  three  angels.  Moses  on  Sinai,  and  vaiious  prophets  of 
the  Old  Testament,  also  sacramental  subjects,  such  as  Abel's  righteous  offering,  and  Melchisedec. 

In  the  church  of  S.  ApoUinare  Nuovo,  in  the  same  city,  built  also  in  the  sixth  century  by 
Theodoric  as  the  cathedral  for  his  Arian  bishops,  is  a  fine  collection  of  contemporary  mosaics. 
Scattered  throughout  Italy  are  many  early  churches,  all  preserving  their  ancient  mosaics,  and  in 
which  the  Iconography  of  this  period  can  well  be  studied,  such  as  Monreale,  the  Capella  Eeale  at 
Palermo,  Orvieto,  S,  Ambrogio  at  Milan,  S.  Miniato  at  Florence,  etc.,  etc.,  but  especially  the 
churches  of  S,  Clemente,  Santa  Maria  in  Cosmedin,  Santa  Cecilia,  and  the  Basilicas  of  S,  Paul 
and  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Eome.  As  century  after  century  elapsed  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
Iconography  kept  pace  with  the  gradual  progress  of  art.  From  the  eighth  to  the  eleventh  centuries 
sculpture  began  to  be  more  largely  used,  especially  in  external  decoration  of  doors  and  windows  ; 
but  the  theme  is  still  the  same,  and  there  is  not  much  departure  from  the  recognized  types  and 
models  as  we  approach  that  glorious  period  of  art,  the  thirteenth  century,  when  architecture, 
especially  in  northern  Europe,  reached  its  zenith,  and  the  sister  arts  of  painting  and  sculpture  were 
no  whit  behind. 

The  paramount  object  proposed  was  of  course  the  edification  of  the  faithful,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  people.  Our  own  Saxon  Benedict  Bisoop,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  in  his  life,  written  by  the 
Venerable  Bede,  stated  plainly,  that  this  was  his  object  when  he  had  adorned  a  charch,  lately 
built  by  him,  with  paintings  brought  from  Italy,  probably  mosaics.  He  wished  that  all  on  entering 
the  House  of  God,  especially  those  who  knew  not  how  to  read,  should  have  before  their  eyes  the 
ever  beloved  image  of  Christ  and  His  saints.*  Thus  the  unlearned  could  understand  and  have 
brought  home  to  their  minds,  through  the  medium  of  the  eye,  holy  things,  which,  never  having 
learnt  to  read,  they  could  not  discern  in  writing. 

In  the  last  division  of  my  subject,  I  think  that  perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  briefly  describe 
the  Iconography  of  one  building  with  which  I  am  perfectly  familiar,  and  to  which  I  almost  annually 
direct  my  steps,  in  order  to  study  this  subject,  finding  continually  in  that  wonderful  sculpture  and 
glass  a  mine  of  wealth  almost  inexhaustible,  and  an  interest  which  increases  with  every  visit.  I 
allude  to  that  most  beautiful  and  glorious  Cathedral  of  Our  Lady  at  Chartres,  the  fairest  and 
stateliest  of  all  the  fair  and  stately  cathedrals  of  sunny  France,  In  this  one  example  we  find  a 
complete  embodiment  of  Iconography,  and  it  is  so  far  fortunate  that,  neither  the  iconoclastic  fury 
of  the  Huguenots,  the  thinly  veiled  scepticism  of  the  eighteenth  centmy,  with  its  pagan  proclivities, 
nor  the  rabid  red  republicanism  of  the  Age  of  Reason,  have  been  able  to  eliminate,  or  even  to 
injure  to  any  great  extent,  its  wondrous  art  treasures  of  sculpture  and  painted  glass. 

Examining  the  building  first  as  a  whole,  the  plan  is  that  of  the  cross,  with  the  head  surrounded 
by  seven  chapels,  reminding  one  immediately  of  the  seven  gifts  ot  the  Holy  Ghost ;  while  the  nave, 
or  long  arm  of  the  cross,  is  flanked  by  two  lofty  and  beautiful  spires  of  unequal  height,  and  of  two 
different  epochs.  The  transepts  project  rather  more  boldly  than  in  most  French  examples,  and  are 
adorned  with  those  marvellous  porches,  each  of  triple  division,  which,  with  the  western  of  similar 
character,  are  really  the  Bible  in  stone.  The  east  end  is  apsidal,  but  the  ends  of  the  transepts  and 
nave  have  each  those  huge  circular  windows  commonly  called  rose  or  Catherine  wheel  windows. 
So  much  for  the  architectural  outline  :  now  let  us  examine  the  exterior  in  detail.  Standing  in 
front  of  the  western  porches,  built  towards  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  what  is  the  lesson 
placed  before  our  eyes  before  we  cross  the  sacred  threshold  ?  The  glory  and  majesty  of  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  whose  kingdom  shall  have  no  end,  and,  by  tracing  the  history  of  the  Incarnation, 
the  reason  for  that  exaltation  ;  therefore  The  Way,  The  Truth,  and  The  Life  is  set  before  us.  Our 
Lord  occupies  the  centre  of  the  arch  over  the  door ;  He  is  seated  on  a  throne,  with  a  stool  repre- 
senting the  earth  at  His  feet ;  He  is  surrounded  by  an  aureole  or  halo  of  glory  ;  with  His  right 
hand  He  imparts  grace  and  benediction,  and  with  His  left  hand  wisdom  and  knowledge — "  the 
Book."  Encircling  Him  are  the  four  beasts  of  the  Apocalypse,  while  immediately  below  Him  are 
the  Twelve.  A  triple  range  of  arches  surrounds  this  composition,  in  the  first  of  which  are  angels 
emerging  from  clouds,  while  in  the  second  and  third  appear  the  four-and-twenty  elders,  crowned 
and  throned,  with  instruments  of  music  and  golden  vials.  The  lower  part  of  the  central 
porch  is  flanked  by  colossal  figures,  perhaps  David,  Solomon,  Hezekiah,  Esther,  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  and  Judith ;  but  some  think  Constantine,  Charlemagne,  S.  Henry,  Helena,  Clotilda,  and 
Eadegunde.  Angels,  prophets,  martyrs,  and  virgins  occupy  the  sides  of  the  door.  In  the  side 
porch  to  the  left  is  sculptured  the  earthly  life  of  Our  Lord,  His  Birth,  His  Ministry,  His  Passion, 
His  Death  and  Burial,  His  Resurrection,  and,  in  the  centre  of  the  arch,  His  Ascension.     Four 

*  Read  extract  from  Didron's  Iconography,  page  3,  preface. 
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angels  are  descending  and  announcing  to  His  disciples  grouped  below ;  "  Ye  men  of  Galilee,  why 
stand  ye  gazing  ?"  As  if  to  impress  upon  us  the  Divine  example  of  him  who  took  our  nature  upon 
Him  during  His  stay  on  earth,  the  rest  of  the  porch  is  occupied  by  representations  of  earthly 
pursuits.  We  have  the  calendar,  the  months  of  the  year  and  their  several  labours,  and  the  signs 
of  the  zodiac.  The  other  side  porch  is  more  particularly  devoted  to  His  Divine  Mother  and  to 
His  Infancy  and  Childhood ;  the  centre  of  the  arch  is  occupied  by  the  Blessed  Virgin  holding  the 
Holy  Child,  with  angels  censing ;  below  is  the  annunciation,  birth,  adoration  of  the  shepherds,  and 
presentation  in  the  Temple.  The  lesson  to  us  in  this  case  is  certainly  His  humility ;  and  thus 
below  we  have  the  arts  and  sciences  and  attributes  of  earthly  wisdom,  and  the  example  that,  with 
all  these,  we  should  still  be  like  Him  in  His  child-like  innocence.  Music,  rhetoric,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  philosophj',  astronomy,  and  geography  and  grammar, — each  of  these  sciences  is  repre- 
sented by  a  figure  with  attributes,  and  under  these  are  others,  representing  Pythagoras,  Quintilian, 
Archimedes,  Socrates,  Ptolemy,  Plato,  and  Chilo. 

The  great  north  porch  is  also  of  triple  division ;  here  the  idea  is  "  Born  of  the  Virgin  Mary  " ; 
and  the  great  statues  flanking  the  sides  all  seem  to  have  a  special  reference  to  her.  Melchisedec, 
Abraham,  Moses,  Samuel,  David,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Samson,  John  the  Baptist,  Elijah,  Elisha, 
the  Queen  of  Sheba,  Solomon,  Jesus  the  son  of  Sirach,  Judith,  Simeon,  and  Gideon.  The  central 
tympanum  is  occupied  by  the  death,  assumption,  and  coronation  of  the  Virgin;  of  the  two  side  tym- 
pana— one  has  the  birth  and  nativity  of  Our  Lord  and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi,  the  other,  Solomon 
on  the  judgment  seat,  and  above.  Job  in  his  afHiction  and  final  consolation.  This  is  but  a  very 
brief  description  of  this  north  porch.  I  am  afraid  of  wearying  you,  for  the  whole  Bible  is  here 
represented  from  the  Creation  to  the  Nativity,  the  genealogy  of  Our  Lord,  the  Book  of  Tobit,  the 
Christian  virtues  and  opposite  vices,  the  Beatitudes,  and  an  immense  array  of  symbolical  figures, 
such  as  active  and  contemplative  hfe,  church  and  synagogue,  and  history  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

The  south  porch,  rather  later  in  style,  represents — "  He  shall  come  again  in  glory  to  judge  both 
the  quick  and  the  dead.''  Here  the  centre  tympanum  represents  the  last  judgment  and  the  twelve 
apostles  judging  the  twelve  tribes  ;  and  the  surrounding  arches  are  filled  with  hundreds  of  figures 
of  angels  in  their  ninefold  order,  as  well  as  martyrs,  virgins,  confessors,  and  prophets.  The 
colossal  statues  are  those  of  the  doctors,  martyrs,  warriors,  and  bishops  of  the  Church  ;  and  on 
each  side  are  figures  of  the  apostles.  The  (Christian  virtues  are  here  represented  as  trampling 
the  vices  under  foot,  Faith  on  Idolatry  or  Infidelity,  Hope  on  Despair,  Charity  on  Avarice, 
Chastity  on  Impurity,  Wisdom  on  Folly,  Humility  on  Pride,  Patience  or  Meekness  on  Anger, 
Courage  on  Cowardice,  Perseverance  on  Inconstancy,  Sobriety  on  Intemperance,  and  Unity 
on  Discord.  The  history  of  many  of  the  martyrs  is  also  represented,  while  the  martyrs  them- 
selves tread  under  foot  the  tyrants  who  tormented  them  here  below.  The  standing  colossal  figure 
of  Our  Lord  is  wonderfully  majestic  as  King  of  Martyrs  ;  He  ti'eads  upon  the  lion  and  the  dragon, 
and  bears  in  His  left  hand  the  Book  of  the  Gospels.  The  whole  idea  of  this  porch  is  that  of  the 
Church  represented  as  militant  in  the  persons  of  all  these  saintly  martyrs,  and  finally  triumphant. 

Time  will  not  allow  me  to  enter  now  into  the  question  of  the  stained  glass.  I  will  just  briefly 
mention  that,  as  all  this  wonderful  sculpture  is  external,  the  same  ideas  are  expressed  again  in  the 
glass,  so  that  the  wondrous  tale  is  told  again  to  those  inside ;  and  heaven's  light  streams  in  through 
these  windows  in  floods  of  colour,  in  which  the  ruby,  sapphire,  amethyst,  emerald,  and  topaz  blend 
their  rays.  • 

There  is  a  spirit  abroad  among  us  now  which  would  look  upon  all  this  as  something  very 
dreadful —  idolatry,  in  fact — and  would  prate  about  the  blebsings  of  an  open  Bible  ;  but  I  contend 
that  all  this  was  an  open  Bible  that  even  the  most  unlearned  could  read,  and  without  the  faults 
to  which  "  Bibliolatria,"  or  book  worship,  is  so  particularly  open.  An  open  Bible,  in  our  sense 
of  the  word,  was  impossible  in  those  days.  The  printing  press,  that  mighty  power  of  good  and 
evil,  had  not  yet  appeared ;  every  copy  of  the  Scriptures  had  to  be  written  by  hand ;  and,  so 
precious  were  these  copies,  that  every  enrichment  that  could  be  lavished  upon  them,  in  gold  and 
colour  and  costly  binding,  was ;  and  these  copies  are  to  these  days  among  the  most  precious 
treasures  of  our  libraries.  I  have  myself  seen,  not  at  Chartres,  but  at  Eouen,  a  working-man 
explain  some  of  that  wonderful  sculpture  on  the  Portail  de  la  Calendo  to  his  companions  as 
correctly  as  I  could  have  done  myself. 

But  now,  in  conclusion,  there  is  much  which  I  should  have  liked  to  say  as  to  the  treatment  of 
these  subjects  to  which  I  have  only  barely  alluded.  I  must  crave  your  forgiveness  for  ttie  very 
imperfect  manner  in  which  I  have  brought  this  subject  before  you.  '  It  is  one  which  has  affected 
men  for  good  in  all  ages,  and  should  therefore  have  justice  done  to  it;  even  its  enemies  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  confess  that  their  souls  are  stirred  by  the  contemplation  of  some  of  its 
productions.  What  did  John  Milton  say,  that  old,  blind  Puritan  poet  ?  Was  it  not  the  remembrance 
of  those  old  days  spent  hard  by  in  the  cathedral  school  here  which  moved  him  to  say  that  he — 

"  Loved  the  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antique  pillars,  massy  roof. 
And  storied  windows  richly  dight, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  ligliL" 
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Was  not   that  the   influence   of  our  own  "  Old   St.    Paul's '"  ?       And   finally  Dante   in    the 
'Divina  Commedia  "  expresses  very  much  the  same  idea :  — 

■'  Oft  have  I  seen  at  some  cathedral  door 
A  labourer,  pausing  in  the  dust  and  heat. 
Lay  down  his  burden,  and  upon  the  floor 
Kneel  to  repeat  his  paternoster  o'er  ; 
Far  off  the  noises  of  the  world  retreat, 
The  loud  vociferations  of  the  street 
Become  an  undistinguishable  roar. 

•  «  »  » 

"  How  strange  the  sculptures  that  adorn  these  towers. 
This  crowd  of  statues  in  vihose  folded  sleeves 
Birds  build  their  nests,  while  canopied  with  leaves 
Parvis  and  portal  bloom  like  trellised  bowers. 

*  *  *  0 

"  I  lift  mine  ejes,  and  all  the  windows  blaze 
With  forms  of  saints  and  holy  men  who  died 
Here  martyred  and  hereafter  glorified. 
And  the  great  rose  upnn  its  leaves  displays 
Christ's  triumph  and  the  angelic  roundelays." 


ON  CERTAIN  IMAGES  CALLED  TERAPHIM, 


ETC. 


I  HAVE  the  honour  of  laying  before  you  to-night  a  collection  of  very  peculiar  and  interesting 
objects  in  terra  cotta,  chiefly  from  Cyprus ;  that  Cyprus — the  isle  of  modern  debate,  the  iield 
which  has  yielded  to  modern  research  much  that  is  illustrative  of  old  Eoman  life  and  luxury — 
the  ''Happy  Isle,"  the  "  Isle  of  Loveliness  " — once  so  beautiful  in  its  forests,  its  cultivation,  its 
architecture,  yet  so  abandoned  in  its  voluptuousness.  It  lies  now  on  eastern  waters  a  wreck  of 
beauty,  as  may  lie  aloft  on  rocks  some  great  stranded  ship,  ballasted  with  rich,  luxurious,  and 
precious  things,  torn  by  pitiless  winds  and  waves,  lifting  high  her  bleached  and  shattered  timbers — 
a  sign  and  a  wonder.  The  position,  climate,  and  beauty  of  Cyprus  marked  it  in  early  times  a 
favoured  place  of  residence,  as  it  became  also  a  commercial  centre.  You  will  remember  the  island 
lies  just  off  the  coasts  of  the  most  ancient  civilizations,  and  seats  of  maritime  enterprise.  Hence 
to  it  came  colonists  from  the  Syrian  seaboard  and  Egypt,  followed  by  Greeks,  Hebrews,  and 
Romans.  No  doubt  the  earliest  settlers,  whom  we,  for  want  of  a  designation  more  distinct,  call 
"Pho?nician,"  in  after  days  carrying  their  merchandize  to  the  Isles  of  the  West,  used  Cyprus  also 
as  a  central  reservoir,  out  of  which  the  stream  of  commerce  flowed  around  the  Archipelago, 
and  penetrated  the  shores  of  Europe.  These  early  settlers  are  known  less  by  written  history,  than 
by  the  relics  of  their  occupation,  discovered  and  unearthed  within  the  last  ten  years.  For  the 
relics  of  the  old  Cyprian  cities  are  underground,  like  the  roots  of  an  old  tree,  from  which  the  bole 
and  branch  have  perished  long  ago :  bat  these  relics  are  very  precious,  illustrating  life  and  religion, 
art  and  taste, — in  execution  primitive,  the  lines  geometrical  and  beautiful.  We  should  expect  to 
find  amongst  the  relics  many  of  a  religious  character.  These  are  found,  and  their  absence 
would  have  been  remarkable,  since  the  "  gods  many  "  of  Phoenicia  and  Egypt  being  deities  of  local 
influence,  the  early  trafficker  or  settler  would  naturally,  with  his  ship,  his  family,  or  colony,  trans- 
port his  household  gods  and  their  ritual,  especially  any  particular  god  held  in  greater  favour,  or 
fear,  perhaps,  than  others.  We  know  Cyprus  best,  however,  as  sacred  to  the  worship  of  Venus- 
Urania,  and  it  may  be  thought  this  worship  had  been  introduced  and  established  by  the  Greeks  or 
the  Romans.  A  reference  to  Cyprian  terra-cottas  shows  distinctly,  however,  that  this  worship  existed 
in  a  very  early  era,  in  the  infancy  of  ceramic  art,  when  beauty  of  finish  was  an  attempt,  rather 
than  a  victory.  First  the  image  ;  then  superstitions  clustered  around  it — Baal  and  Queen  Astarte, 
and  then  the  oracle. 

Amongst  the  series  of  interesting  objects  illustrative  of  ancient  beliefs,  or  frauds,  we  may 
reasonably  claim  a  place  for  those  presented  to-night.  First,  then,  are  two  Pupae  or  Imagunculae, 
things  very  rare  indeed — children's  playthings,  dolls,  in  fact,  like  one  in  ivory  found  in  the 
catacombs  of  Rome,  placed  by  the  side  of  the  little  owner  when  she  went  to  sleep.  The  arms  and 
legs  were  probably  joined  to  the  body  by  wooden  pegs,  as  in  the  Dutch  doll  of  recent  days:  but  these 
terra-cottas  have  religious  sentiment.  One  is  Cybele,  the  great  Mother  ;  the  other  Astarte,  or 
Venus,  the  Queen  of  Haal.  Here  are  the  distinctive  attributes,  the  lofty  crown  and  the  disc.  It  is 
no  undue  liberty  of  supposition,  that  in  this  beautifully  modelled  head  we  may  have  the  likeness  of 
the  celebrated  Paphian  Venus.  Curled  hair  wreathes  the  head,  and  an  ear-ring  hangs  from  the 
right  ear.  To  these  I  add  the  torso  of  a  terra-cotta,  found  at  Old  Swan  Wharf,  London,  representing 
the  Venus  of  Chios.  With  this  figure  may  be  classed  these  earlier  and  rougher  terra  cottas,  at  first 
sight  seeming  but  children's  toys,  but  in  reality  images  of  the  gods  of  Cyprus,  and  themselves  the 
objects  of  supreme  regard:  they  are,  in  fact,  Lares  and  Penates — household  protectors — buried 
under  the  hearth-stone  or  set  near  the  hearth  ;  the  Dove  of  Venus,  the  Horse  for  Mars,  the  Deer  of 
Artemis,  the  Owl  (remarkably  resembling  that  of  the  Trojan  yield)  for  Pallas,  and  others.  With 
these  come  other  two,  not  Penates.  They  arrest  attention  and  excite  enquiry:  they  throw  us  back 
at  once  on  the  old  histories  of  divination.  My  first  idea  on  beholding  them — an  idea  which  has 
since  been  strengthened  and  fixed  by  the  judgment  of  a  well-known  friend,  deeply  read  in,  and 
thoroughly  acquainted  with,  eastern  literature  and  legend,  whether  Archaic,  Talmudical,  or  Rab- 
binical— was  that  these  two  little  images  are  the  old  Teraphim,  the  oracular  images  of  antiquity. 

The  Teraphim,  as  domestic  oracles,  find  an  early  notice  in  the  most  ancient  of  all  recor  Js— the 
Bible.  We  translate  the  word  by  "  image,"  or  "  images,"  or  "  god  ";  the  original  is  "  Teraphim," 
the  Image  of  Divination.  The  first  clear  record  is  in  Genesis,  chapter  xxxi. ;  then  by  Samuel,  in 
his  first  book,  chapter  xix.  13;  as  also  in  the  Book  of  Judges  chapter  xvii.,  and  in  Hosea  the 
prophet,  chapter  iii.,  in  both  of  which  the  original  word  is  retained.     That  the  Teraphim  were 
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imawes  we  gatlier  from  tbe  history  of  Jacob's  flight  from  Laban.  Laban  says,  "  Wherefore  hast 
thou  stolen  my  gods  "  or  Teraphim  ?  Jacob  answers,  "  Because  I  was  afraid  ";  what  was  the  cause 
of  this  fear  ?  Evidently  it  was  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with  these  Teraphim.  They  were 
the  household  oracles :  Jacob  must  have  seen  them  in  the  house,  and  known  (though  himself  free) 
that  Laban  reverenced  them.  Finding  Jacob  fled,  Laban  would  naturally  enquire  of  the  Teraphim  : 
and  hence,  to  hinder  pursuit  by  Laban,  the  "  gods  "  of  Laban  accompanied  the  flight  of  the 
patriarch.  Small  they  must  have  been,  since  Rachel  hid  them  under  the  camel  housings.  They 
were  almost  immediately  buried  under  an  oak  in  Shechem. 

Micah  established  "  a  house  of  gods,  an  Ephod  and  Teraphim."  (Judges  xvii.  and  xviii.) 
That  they  were  objects  of  veneration,  and  that  through  them  oracular  directions  were  received,  is 
evident  from  their  history.  They  so  were  used  by  the  household  of  Micah,  they  so  were  used  by 
the  Danite  spies,  and  were  afterwards  violently  taken  by  the  armed  men  going  against  Laish. 
There  can  be  httle  question  but  they  expected  the  anxieties  and  surprises  of  the  campaign  would 
be  lessened,  and  success  achieved  through  immediate  consultation  with,  and  direction  received 
through,  these  images.  Again,  the  image  placed  in  the  bed  by  Michal  was  a  Teraph,  and  of  large 
size ;  and  the  unhappy  state  of  the  Jewish  nation  is  vividly  set  forth  by  Hosea  denouncing  its 
punishment:  "  For  many  days  "  they  should  remain  without  a  King  to  govern,  ivithoiit  the  ephod 
and  breastplate  of  judgment;  without  divine  messages,  without  Teraphim;  i.e.,  no  refuge  for  them 
with  soothsayer  or  diviner.  It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  references,  as  that  of  Nebuchadnezzar 
seeking  direction  for  intended  war  by  divination  with  images  at  the  crossways :  but  we  pass,  just 
observing  that  from  the  foregoing  we  gather  that  Teraphim  were  of  two  classes — a  larger  intended 
to  be  set  up  in  a  house ;  and  a  smaller  for  the  oratory,  or  for  convenience  in  travel. 

As  to  the  forms  of  Teraphim,  there  can  be  little  doubt   they  resembled  the  classic  Hermae. 
The  human  bust,  as  Kicheri  says   of  them,  "Sine  manibus   et  pedibus  fere  videntur  construota." 
"A  late  author  of  credit,"  quoted  in  a  very  elaborate  work  of  Johannes  Spencerus,  C.C.C,  a.d. 
1670,  calls  them — '' Larium  instar,  et  penatium  domesticorum."     Spencerus  himself  writes,  "  T. 
(Teraphim)  fuisse   parvas,  et  quae  facile  occultari  possent,  quales  sunt  Imagunculae  quibus  virgines 
in  setate  infantili  ludere  solent."     Rabbi  Eleazar,  who  wrote  before  a.d.  70.  says,  as  quoted   by 
Buxtorf,   "  They  were   the  heads  of  firstborn  sons,  cut   or  violently  wrung  off,  and  then   pickled 
with  salt  and  oyle,  or  embalmed  with  drugs,  under  the  tongue  of  which  they  put  a  golden  plate,  which 
had  the  name  of  an  unclean  sphit  written  on  it,  and  that  setting  up  such  a  head  against  the  wall  they 
lichted  lamps  before  it,  and  made  obeisance  to  it,  and  it  spake  to  them,  declaring  such  things  as  they 
enquired  after."     Aben  Ezra  writes  of  them  as  "  Human  images  receiving  the  influences  of  the  stars." 
Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi  as  "  Images  made  to  speak  by  magical  art  ";   such  he  says,  "  as  those  stolen 
b>/  Rachel.'''     Abarbinel  says,  "  My  opinion  is,  that  Teraphim  in  general  were  things  in  figure  of  a 
man,  for  drawing  down   the   influences   of  the   heavenly  powers ;  that  women  also  made   such  a 
likeness  of  their  husbands,  that  so  they  might  have  them  still,  as  present,  to  look  on  them,  through 
their  love  to  them."    The  Chaldee  word,  Tsalmayna  ;  the  Hebrew,  Mechare  ;  the  Greek  KtvoTcKfiwv. 
all  represent  Tei-aphim  as  images,  and  as  directing  or  oracular  images.     The  Targums  of  Jonathan 
and  Onkelos  thus  render  the  Chaldee  and  Hebrew.     The  learned  Johannes  Spencerus  further  writes 
that  ''  they  were   made  in  wax    (e  cent)  or  other  material  (materia  fictfe)  moulded,  or  formed  of 
wood,  metal,  or  clay."     And  this   latter   observation  is  well  worthy  of  consideration,  not  in  con- 
nection with  the  images  of  clay,  now  before  you,  but  in  relation  to  the  fact  of  the  survival  amongst 
us  of  many  almost  unsuspected  Baalitic  practices,  and  that  pretenders  to  the  arts  of  divination 
in  this  country  used,  and  in   some   remote  district  may  yet   use,  the  waxen  image  for  purposes  of 
necromancy,  if  not  of  direct  oracular  utterance.     It  is  one  of  the  strange  connecting  links  of  West 
with  East,  and  whether  truth  or  fable   I   do  not  decide,  or   how  little   of  truth  and  how  much 
of  fable;  but  it  is  said  of  Albertus  Magnus,  who  lived  about  a.d.  1205,  that  under  the  influences  of 
the  constellations,  he  made  the  image  of  a  man  in  brass,  which  moved  and   spake,  answering  such 
questions  as  were  proposed,  and  at  length   became  so  talkative  that  Thomas  Aquinas,  being  sorely 
disturbed  in  his  studies  by  it,  brake  it  in  pieces  ;  and  again  of  that  genius,  Roger  Bacon,  the  Edison 
of  the  twelfth  century,  that  by  magic  art,  he  made  a  brazen  head,  and  watched  day  by  day  until  it 
should  utter  articulate  sound.     The  time,  and  the  voice  at  last,  came.     The  head  uttered  sounds, 
''  Time  is,"  it  said,  then  silence.     "  Time  ivas,''  and  silence.     ''  Time   is  passed!"  was   the  third 
utterance ;  and  then,  in  an  immediately  ensuing  storm,  the  head  was  sh.ittered  to  pieces.*    I  cannot 
give  you  a  recorded  instance   of  the   oracular  powers  of  the  waxen   images  used  by  witchcraft. 
These  certainly  came  from  the  east,  and  were  made  in  form  of  the  human  figure.     Through  them 
and  by  them,  it  was  believed,  consequences  very  serious,  or  even  fatal,  might  fall  on  the  object  of  a 
specific  hate  ;  by  their  means  sundered  hearts  might  be  drawn  together,  and  objects  of  hate  turned 
to  love ;  or  wasting  diseases  initiated  in  strong  and  healthy  frames.     All  this  was  attempted  by  the 

*  It  may  be  well  to  note  that  Attila  wore  upon  his  breast  a  talisman,  a  head,  or  Teraph — a  snaky  head 
purporting  to  be  that  of  Nimrod,  whom  he  claimed  as  his  progenitor.  The  same  Medusa-like  head  v.'as  an 
object  of  adoration  with  the  followers  of  the  heretic  Marcion.  A  head  was  set  up  at  Antioch  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes  as  a  Palladium,     Classic  readers  may  suspect  some  occult  affinity  of  Teraphim  and  tbe  Gorgons. 
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infamous  Forman,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  at  tlie  instigation  of  the  more  infamous  Countess  of 
Essex,  as  against  her  husband,  and  in  favour  of  the  royal  favourite,  Carr,  whose  regard  Forman.  by 
divination  of  waxen  images,  promised  to  the  Countess.  It  is  travelling  a  little  out  of  the  way,  yet  these 
instances  suflBce  to  show  that  the  superstitions  of  the  East  and  West  bear  a  striking  resemblance, 
because  in  close  connection,  and,  indeed,  that  the  practices  still  surviving  are  the  emasculated 
descendants  of  those  powers  of  ill,  which  so  largely  dominated  the  earlier  life  of  the  eastern  world. 
Teraphim  are  described  as  oracular.  It  is  interesting  to  enquire  how  far  so,  and  what  power 
caused  their  utterances  :  "  For  shall  the  dumb  idol  speak  ?"  Foremost,  then,  is  the  enquiry — from 
what  root  is  the  name  derived  ?  It  is  neither  "  telefin,"  the  Persian  word  for  "  amulet,"  nor 
"  seraphim,"  the  name  of  high  and  holy  intelligences — rather  the  very  derivation  leads  on  the 
degraded  nature  of  the  thing.  The  Hebrew,  "rapha,"  is  to  heal;  hence  "teraphah,"  healing,  has 
been  proposed,  yet  hardly  answers  ;  the  Arabic  rather,  "  tarephia,"  is  better,  which  possesses  the 
double  signification  of  ''being  prosperous,"  and  yet  "  to  deceive."  These  images  were  regarded  as 
sure  to  bring  prosperity,  but  proved  deceivers  after  all.  But  the  Cabala  of  the  Jews  gives,  I  think, 
a  truer  solution.  By  the  rules  of  Cabala,  certain  words  having  the  letters  transposed  disclose  their 
hidden  or  cabalistic  meanings.  The  Hebrew,  ''phatar,"  signifies  to  interpret;  by  transposition  we 
get  "  taraf,"  announcing  or  declaring.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this  word  should  be  of  them,  and 
their  images  called  Teraphim,  because  they  persuaded  themselves  that  they  could  declare  to  them 
such  things  as  they  should  enquire  after.  But  by  what  power  ?  if  at  all,  the  thing  being  altogether 
ill,  the  associated  voice  could  be  no  better  than  the  thing  itself.  I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  in- 
teresting domain  of  Classic  Oracles,  or  transport  you  to  the  laurel  groves  of  Delphi,  the  oldest  Oracle 
of  Themis,  where  after  the  flood  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha  consulted  to  restore  mankind.  Let  us  ask, 
does  the  Scripture  record  afford  evidence  for  believing  that  the  evil  spirit  has  in  some  way  held 
communication,  oral  or  indicative,  with  men  who,  forsaking  the  true  God,  have  called  upon  him. 
It  is  a  question  we  may  rightly  ask,  grounded  on  the  root  meaning  of  the  word  "  Teraphim." 
The  most  ancient  book.  Job,  is  silent ;  the  idolatry  of  that  early  era  appears  to  have  been  the 
worship  of  the  heavenly  host — the  sun,  the  bringer  forth  of  life,  and  the  moon  walking  in  brightness. 
In  Genesis  the  first  mention,  7wt  idea,  of  spiritual  communication  is  presented,  need  I  say,  in  the 
interrogatory  addressed  to  Eve.  Again  there  is  silence,  until  the  word  occurs  in  the  history  of 
Laban  and  Jacob.  Then  find  place  the  mysteries  and  sorceries  of  Egyjst,  and  the  severe  denunciation 
of  witchcraft,  divination,  and  necromancy  by  the  Mosaic  law.  One  cannot  but  believe  there  must 
have  been  more  than  pretence  or  attempt  in  these  things,  that  men  or  women,  abandoning  the  True, 
were  given  over  to  the  False.  Take  the  case  of  Ahaziah,  king  of  Israel,  who  having  fallen  through 
the  lattice,  sends  to  the  famous  oracle,  or  god,  Baalzebub  of  Ekron,  to  learn  whether  he  might 
recover.  That  an  evil  spirit  was  here  invoked  clearly  appears  from  New  Testament  comparison, 
where  this  same  Beelzebub  is  called  "  Prince  of  the  Devils  or  Demons,  fiit\li(iovX  apx'JVTi  tuiv 
baifioviiav  (Matt.  xii.  24).  Our  Lord  neither  rebukes,  but  repeats — Ahaziah  sent  to  an  evil  spirit, 
and  expected  a  reply.  That  evil  spirits  had  power  of  speech  is  evident  from  the  narrative  of  Mark  v., 
where,  after  the  cry  of  recognition,  the  possessing  legion  unwillingly  do  homage  to  the  Lord ;  or 
later  still,  the  damsel  with  the  spirit  of  Python,  or  Apollo,  recognizes  St.  Paul  and  Silas  in  the 
streets  of  Philippi  as  the  servants  of  the  Most  High.  Now,  if  it  be  conceded  that  these  foul  spirits 
spake  from  the  human  body,  is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  in  certain  places,  through  certain 
images,  for  a  certain  time,  and  in  defined  limits,  they  possessed  the  power  of  communication  with 
their  deluded  worshippers  ?  Not  for  a  moment  can  we  allow  or  advocate  the  theory  that  these 
utterances  of  the  demons,  by  Idols  or  Teraphim,  were  any  way  akin  to  the  revelation  of  the  Divine 
Will  by  Urim  and  Thummim.  "  The  tree  is  known  by  its  fruits  ";  the  "  things  the  Gentiles  offer 
they  offer  to  demons,  not  to  God."  It  appears  beyond  contradiction  that  the  powers  of  evil  grew 
in  intensity  until  the  manifestation  of  Him  who  should  destroy  them.  Then  the  image  fell,  and 
the  oracle  became  silent  in  the  presence  of  the  Cross. 

"  The  oracles  are  dumb, 

No  voice  or  hideous  hum 
Runs  through  the  arched  roof  in  words  deceivinf;. 

Apollo  from  his  shrine 

Can  no  more  divine. 
With  hollow  shriek  the  steep  of  Delphos  leaving. 
No  nightly  trance  or  breathed  spell. 
Inspires  the  pale-eyed  priest  from  the  prophetic  cell. 

"  Peor  and  Baalim 

Forsake  their  temples  dim. 
With  that  twice-battered  god  of  Palestine; 

And  mooned  Ashtaroth, 

Heaven's  queen  and  mother  both 
Now  sits,  not  girt  with  tapers'  holy  shine  ; 
The  Libyc  Hammon  shrinks  his  horn, 
In  vain  the  T}rian  maids  their  wounded  Thammuz  mourn." 
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A  concluding  and  interesting  page  might  be  written  on  the  question,  Have  manifestations 
of  the  evil  spirit  wholly  ceased  in  these  last  centuries  ?  The  soberly  -written  account  of  the 
travels  of  Thoroas  Herbert,  a.d.  1636,  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  far  east,  and  the  more  recent  work  of 
Gaby  and  Hue  on  the  Lamaseries  of  Thibet,  would  lead  to  a  negative  conclusion.  However,  on 
these  subjects  we  cannot  now  enter.  We  deduce  from  the  subject  of  this  paper  that  man  must 
have  a  revelation  of  the  Unseen.  Uncontent,  and  spurning  the  narrow  circle  of  the  day,  he  demands 
acquaintance  with  the  future,  and  power  to  control  it.  Not  possessing,  or  disowning,  the  only  and 
true  Revelation  of  the  Divine  Will,  in  early  time  he  sought  a  revelation  from  another  source.  Thus 
a  widespread  belief  in,  and  worship  of,  certain  objects  called  Teraphim  prevailed  in  the  East.  These 
images  were  moulded  of  clay  or  other  substances  in  the  form  of  a  man,  or  of  the  human  head  only. 
They  were  the  objects  of  reverential  consultation  ;  they  were  believed  the  instruments  of  spiritual 
revelation  of  the  future, — these  communications  were  made  "  spiritu  impure."  What  holds  good 
of  the  stately  oracles — whereto  assemble  kings  and  representatives  of  nations — holds  good  also  of 
the  humble  divination  in  the  lonely  tent  of  the  household  Teraphim. 

We  Christians  have  to  maintain  the  fight  with  occult  powers  in  the  exercise  of  a  pure  and  true 
faith ;  let  us  do  so  in  the  assured  hope  that  ere  long  from  every  present  manifestation  of  evil  shall 
be  heard  the  ciy,  with  a  deeper,  fuller  meaning  than  that  celebrated  lament,  which  filled  the  ears 
and  smote  the  hearts  of  the  night  sailors  on  the  Grecian  coast,  when  Christ  the  Conqueror  was 
bom,^ — "  Great  IIAN  is  dead!     Great  Pan  is  dead ! " 
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BY  E.    HEEBEET   CAEPENTEE,   F.E.I.B.A. 

The  period  of  Gothic  Architecture  which  we  are  about  to  consider  this  evening  is  that  which 
is  generally  known  as  the  "Decorated,"  and  also  as  the  "Second,"  or  "Middle  Pointed  Style." 
This  latter  denomination  is  derived  from  its  being  intermediate  between  the  "  First  Pointed,"  or 
"  Early  English,"  and  the  "  Third  Pointed,"  or  "  Perpendicular  Style."  Sometimes  it  goes  by  the 
name  of  "  Fourteenth-Century  Architecture."  This,  however,  is  but  a  rough  term  of  distinction 
between  it  and  the  so-called  '•  Thirteenth  and  Fifteenth-Century  Periods,"  and  is,  in  fact,  a  rather 
misleading  one,  as  the  change  from  the  preceding  style  commenced  many  years  before  the  close  of 
the  thirteenth  century. 

Now  the  change  in  style,  from  Early  English  to  Decorated,  is  to  be  regarded  really  as  a  develop- 
ment of  the  former  of  these  two,  there  being,  as  Mr.  Street  told  you  in  his  paper,  read  in  May 
last  year,  "  no  difference  in  principle  between  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  century  work."  In  the 
thirteenth  century  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  both  for  constructive  and  ornamental  purposes, 
effected  a  revolution  in  architecture.  The  designing  of  a  great  building  was  set  about  in  a  perfectly' 
novel  manner.  Instead  of  erecting  huge  masses  of  masonry  to  carry  nothing  more  than  a  wooden 
ceiling,  as  the  Normans  generally  did,  the  construction  of  the  "  Pointed  "  groined  stone  ceiling 
influenced  the  designer  in  his  whole  plan  ;  and  he  had,  as  Mr.  Street  showed  you  by  plans,  to  place 
his  piers  and  supports  in  such  positions,  and  to  make  them  of  such  proportions,  as  would  both  carry 
and  support  the  weights  and  thrusts  of  his  walls  and  groining.  The  Normans  did  not  thoroughly 
understand  any  such  principles  of  construction  ;  and  consequently  their  towers  fell  in  all  directions 
over  England;  while  what  little  now  remains  of  their  attempts  at  groining  (excepting  the  Eoman 
form  used  in  their  crypts)  is  more  or  less  dilapidated. 

With  the  newly-built  noble  Pointed  cathedrals  and  churches  before  them,  the  architects  of 
the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century  were  content  to  take  their  starting-point  from  what  they 
saw,  and  to  try  their  best  to  improve  upon  them,  or,  at  all  events,  to  develope  the  earlier  style  in 
various  forms  to  suit  the  ever-changing  fashion  of  their  age.  It  is  difficult  now  for  us  to  under- 
stand the  utter  irreverence  (as  we  should  think  it)  shown  towards  the  earlier  work  by  these  men, 
working  in  the  favourite  style  of  their  own  day.  They  evidently  felt  the  most  perfect  confidence 
that  their  own  style  and  no  other  was  tlie  perfect  one.  Norman  choirs  and  towers  were  cleared 
away  without  remorse.  The  anti-restoration  societies,  had  they  then  been  existing,  would  have 
had  hard  work  in  protesting  against  the  destruction  of  old  work !  They  would  have  been 
swept  away  by  the  flood  of  new  ideas  incessantly  following  each  other,  thought  out  and  carried  into 
execution  by  men  who  believed  intensely  in  their  own  work,  and  but  little  in  that  of  their  prede- 
cessors, each  using  the  older  style  as  one  to  be  improved  upon,  and  not  on  any  account  to  be  copied 
or  strictly  reproduced.  We  may  regret  that  at  York,  Westminster,  Canterbury,  and  many  other 
buildings,  the  grand  Norman  choirs  are  gone  ;  yet  far  nobler  works  replace  them,  and  give  to  those 
buildings  a  greater  interest  than  they  would  otherwise  have  possessed.  But  with  all  the  changes 
that  took  place,  there  was,  in  England,  a  certain  sense  of  unity  preserved  ;  over  and  over  again  we 
find  the  proportions  of  later  styles  influenced  by  those  of  the  early  Norman  work,  where  the  two  had 
to  be  grouped  into  one  whole.  On  the  Continent  the  builders  of  the  choir  of  Beauvais  or  Le  Mans 
thought  differently.  They  designed  their  proportions  de  novo ;  and,  grand  and  truly  magniflcent 
as  their  works  are,  there  is  wanting  the  sense  of  unity  which  is  evident  at  Ely,  St.  Albans,  Lincoln, 
and  Westminster. 

About  the  time  of  Henry  III.  the  Early  English  Style  had  practically  passed  away.  The  lancets 
had  grouped  themselves  together  and  become  but  lights  of  a  window ;  the  piers  between  them  had 
diminished  in  size  and  become  mullions  ;  and  the  space  over  them  had  changed  from  distinct 
and  separate  circles  or  piercings  to  geometrical  tracery,  all  included  under  one  containing  arch. 
Windows  had,  in  fact,  now  become  vast  fields  of  light,  instead  of,  as  it  were,  apertures  cut  througli 
the  wall ;  and  this  resulted  naturally  on  the  proper  working-out  of  the  Pointed  system  of  ground 
plan,  in  which  the  masses  of  masonry  were  placed  exactly  where  they  were  wanted  as  piers  and 
buttresses  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  weights  and  resisting  pressure,  while  the  intervening  spaces 
became  lighter  and  slighter  of  construction.  In  France  this  was  carried  sometimes  to  an  excess 
by  over-daring,  as  in  the  choir  of  Beauvais  Cathedral,  where,  in  an  attempt  to  outrival  Amiens 
choir,  this  daring  defeated  itself,  and  the  result  was  the  partial  destruction  of  the  work,  and  a 
peimanent  patohing-up  and  injury  to  the  original  design.  At  Leon  Cathedral,  in  Spain  (of  French 
design),  the  attempt  was  made  to  reduce  the  piers  and  buttresses  to  a  minimum ;  and  it  is  amazing 
to  see  the  extreme  sliglitness  of  the  structure,  the  idea  being  to  get,  as  it  were,  walls  of  stained 
glass  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  stonework  between.     This,  however,  partially  failed,  and 
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the  outer  lights  of  the  great  windows  and  of  the  triforia  had  to  be  filled  in.  Yet,  after  all,  the 
design  ivas  practicable,  and  is  proved  to  have  failed  only  through  faulty  work  in  carrying  it  out ; 
for  the  south  transept  is  now  being  wholly  rebuilt,  and  the  original  design  executed  in  its  entirety 
from  plans  furnished  by  the  talented  architect,  Don  Juan  de  Madrazo.  lately  deceased.  In 
Encdand,  however,  there  was  always  a  more  sober  spirit  in  design,  and  buildings  carried  out  in  the 
Decorated  period  show  an  ample  and  satisfying  reserve  of  strength,  though  indeed  we  could  some- 
times wish  that  their  architects  had  not  felt  so  fettered  by  the  proportions  of  their  predecessors' 

work. 

The  duration  of  the  Decorated  Style  was  more  than  a  hundred  years,  including  the  transitional 
stawe  from  Early  Pointed.  It  began  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  and  lasted  till  about  the  end  of 
that  of  Edward  III.  However,  even  before  that  time  another  change  was  creeping  on,  quickly  in 
one  place  and  slowly  in  another. 

We  do  not,  as  a  rule,  find  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  the  ground-plan  of  a 
Decorated  building  and  one  of  the  preceding  style,  the  conditions  of  the  design  being  the  same  in 
each  until  the  style  grew  later,  when  greater  spaciousness  was  aimed  at.  The  piers  then  became 
smaller,  and  were  placed  at  wider  intervals,  as  in  the  nave  of  York  Minster  and  in  some 
of  the  greater  parish  or  conventual  churches,  such  as  those  of  the  Holy  Trinity  at  Hull,  Boston, 
and  Austin  Friars.  This  last  you  will  have  an  opportunity  of  examining,  so  I  need  do  nothing 
more  than  call  your  attention  to  it,  as  a  most  admirable  example  of  what  a  great  town  church 
should  be. 

The  English,  after  Norman  times,  seem  to  have  determined  on  square  east  ends  for  their 
churches;  but  occasionally  an  apsidal  plan  is  found,  as  at  Lichfield  and  Wells  Cathedrals,  Bayham 
Abbey,  the  Templars'  Church  at  Little  Maplestead,  and  at  Tewkesbury,  where  the  apse  and  its 
coronal  of  chapels  are  of  a  most  striking  character. 

There  was  at  this  period  a  general  rebuilding  of  Ladye  chapels  on  a  grander  scale  than 
formerly,  and  an  enlargement  of  the  space  reserved  for  local  Saints'  shrines.  At  Lichfield  the  great 
shrine  of  St.  Chad  stood  between  the  high  altar  and  the  Ladye  chapel,  leaving  the  procession-path 
between  the  altar  of  St.  Chad  and  the  rood-screen  of  the  Ladye  chapel  in  the  two  bays  forming 
the  retro-choir,  as  in  the  earlier  examples  of  Westminster  and  Ely.  At  Hereford,  the  Cantilupe 
shrine  was  placed  in  the  north  transept,  which  had  been  re-erected  for  its  reception — a  rather 
unusual  position.  At  Chichester,  the  shrine  of  St.  Richard  seems  to  have  been  placed  in  the  south 
transept.  At  Ely,  the  new  Ladye  chapel  was  built  at  the  north-east  angle  of  the  north  transept, 
a  passage  joining  it  to  the  choir  aisle.  The  earlier  examples,  now  destroyed,  at  Peterborough  and 
Lincoln,  opened  directly  out  of  the  transept,  but  were  in  much  the  same  relative  position  as 
that  at  Ely.  At  Lincoln,  Wells,  Exeter,  York,  St.  Albans,  and  Carlisle,  the  Ladye  chapel  was  an 
eastern  extension,  leaving  a  retro-choir,  or  space,  between  it  and  the  choir  for  the  Saint's  shrine.  In 
some  collegiate  churches,  such  as  that  at  Higham  Ferrers,  the  Ladye  chapel  was  built  on  the  north 
side,  as  also  it  was  at  Osney  and  Wymondham  Abbeys,  and  at  Arundel  church. 

Although  it  would  be  much  beyond  the  province  of  our  paper  to  consider  the  movement 
in  France  which  changed  its  Early  Pointed  architecture  into  "Geometrical,"  and  then  into  the 
Later  Decorated  Style,  we  may  note  in  passing  that  the  choir  and  transepts  of  Le  Mans  Cathedral 
date  from  1217  to  12.54  ;  that  the  choir  of  Amiens  Cathedral  was  consecrated  1244,  and  completed 
in  1288;  that  the  choir  of  Beauvais  was  built  in  1225-1270,  and  rebuilt  and  repaired  up  to  1324; 
that  the  Sainte  Chapelle,  in  Paris,  was  built  between  1245  and  1257,  and  that  it  was  consecrated 
in  1248.  All  these  buildings  are  earlier  in  their  development  than  English  buildings  of  the 
Geometrical  style  corresponding  in  design  with  them.  It  would  be  too  long  a  question  for  us  now 
to  consider  how  far  om-  English  work  was  derived  from  the  earlier  French  work.  Doubtless  it  was 
influenced  by  it,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  close  connection  which  then  existed  between  England 
and  the  northern  and  western  provinces  of  France,  more  so  in  the  earlier  period  of  the  English 
Decorated  than  in  the  later.  There  are  some  beautiful  examples  of  the  French  Decorated  of  the 
fourteenth  century  in  the  exquisite  chapels  added  to  the  nave-aisles  of  Coutances  Cathedral  ( they 
probably  had  their  influence) ;  so  also  the  Ladye  chapel  of  Rouen,  the  earlier  work  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Guen,  and  the  choir  of  Evreux  Cathedral.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  influence  of 
English  Early  Decorated  work  is  remarkablj'  evident  in  the  province  of  Brittany.  The  cathedral 
at  Dol  has  a  square  east  end,  and  its  details  and  tracery  are  remarkably  English  in  character ;  so 
also  the  cathedral  at  St.  Pol  de  Leon,  and  the  remarkable  Church  of  "  the  Creizker "  in  that 
city,  all  so  English  in  plan  and  details  that  it  is  very  evident  that  an  Englishman  designed 
them.  Yet  in  Later  Decorated  times  the  English  took  their  own  line,  and  the  style  advanced 
into  the  magnificent  works  of  the  Perpendicular  Period,  whilst  the  French  lost  itself  in  the 
debasement  of  the  florid  Flamboyant  Style. 

Mouldings  of  this  period  became  bolder  in  their  proportions  and  softer  in  their  outlines  than 
the  Early  Pointed  ones  ;  chamfers  became  hollows,  and  sharp  lines  of  shadows  were  modulated  by 
joining  the  moulding  to  its  fillet  by  an  ogee  or  reversed  curve,  or  by  turning  the  fillet  itself  into  a 
small  rounded  projection  ;  but  yet,  while  they  gained  somewhat  in  breadth  of  effect,  they  lost  in 
sharpness  and  iu  clearness.     The  bases  much  deteriorated  from  those  of  Early  Pointed  date,  which 
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were  founded  on  the  old  classic  tradition ;  and  the  shaded  hollow  between  the  two  filleted  roll 
mouldings  was  often  replaced  by  another  roll  moulding — a  most  inferior  mode  of  treatment.  The  use 
of  detached  shafts  in  piers  became  almost  obsolete,  though  in  the  "  angel  choir "  of  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  and  in  the  noble  chancel  arcade  of  Winchelsea  Church,  we  find  them  combined  with 
clustered  and  quatrefoil-shaped  piers  respectively.  In  Edward  the  First's  work  at  Westminster  Abbey 
four  out  of  the  eight  shafts  surrounding  the  great  piers  are  detached,  the  other  four  being 
engaged  in  the  pier  itself.  There  is  often  a  monotonous  sameness  in  the  piers,  as  at  Exeter 
Cathedral,  where  the  clustered  shafts  are  too  uniform  in  size  and  planning.  In  smaller  churches  the 
simple  clustered  column,  quatrefoil-shaped  in  plan,  became  a  favourite  treatment,  giving  the  light 
and  elegant  effect  of  a  group  of  four  shafts,  with  the  strength  of  a  solid  pier. 

Vaulting  became  more  elaborated  by  the  addition  of  intermediate  ribs  and  ridge-ribs  (as  at 
Westminster  and  Exeter),  and,  towards  the  end  of  the  period,  by  the  further  addition  of  "lierne  " 
ribs.  The  mouldings  of  windows  were  elaborated  and  subdivided,  the  early  shafted  mullions 
gradually  changing  in  character  till  the  shafts  became  identical  with  the  tracery-mouldings,  though 
they  frequently  retained  their  carved  capitals  and  bases.  The  subdivision  of  the  mouldings  of 
the  mullion  are  usually  very  beautifully  managed,  and  are  most  effective  in  leading  the  eye  to 
appreciate  the  principle  of  design  of  even  the  most  elaborate  flowing  tracery.  There  are  so  many 
varieties  of  tracery  peculiar  to  certain  districts,  that  we  can  only  touch  on  a  few  of  them.  In 
Northamptonshire  and  Leicestershire  a  common  type  is  the  two,  three,  or  four-light  window 
with  simple  chamfered  or  hollowed  mullions  from  each  of  which  starts  a  curve  identical  with  the 
window  arch.  These  intersect  each  other,  and  each  of  the  spaces  is  filled  with  very  delicate 
geometrical  soffit  cusping,  forming  a  truly  charming  type  of  window.  Another  type,  of 
which  there  are  fine  examples  in  the  aisle-windows  of  Chichester  and  Lichfield,  is  more 
common,  viz.,  a  three-light  window,  the  lights  with  a  simple  pointed  arch  and  three  circles 
over,  cusped  with  soffit  cusping.  The  same  treatment  is  found  in  windows  of  more  lights 
than  three.  Many  windows  of  both  these  types  have  suffered  from  wanton  injury  by  country 
glaziers ;  the  dehcate  cuspings  have  been  cut  out,  leaving  only  the  larger  mouldings  of  the 
intersecting  tracery  or  of  the  circles.  It  has  been  stated  that  these  empty  circles  are  really 
examples  of  an  earlier  stage  in  the  growth  of  tracery,  but  I  much  doubt  it,  as,  in  almost  every 
example  of  the  kind  which  I  have  examined,  it  is  clear  that  soffit  cusped  tracery  Jiad  existed, 
and  had  been  cut  out.  Another  charming  style  of  window  tracery  is  that  known  as  "reticulated." 
It  is  very  elaborate  in  effect,  but  is  simply  composed  of  a  repetition  of  circles  ogeed  into  each  other, 
and  producing  a  net-like  effect,  whence  the  name,  which  is  derived  from  "  retis,"  a  net.  In  Kent, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Susses,  a  most  beautiful  and  peculiar  type  of  tracery  is  found,  notably  in  the 
choir  of  Winchelsea  Church,  in  Anselm's  Chapel  in  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and  in  Chartham 
Church.  The  great  cloister-opening  at  Westminster,  opposite  to  the  grand  entrance  to  the  chapter- 
house, is  of  this  style.  It  is  not  possible  to  explain  verbally  its  peculiarity ;  but  the  drawings  I 
exhibit  of  the  Winchelsea  windows,  and  of  a  noble  window  of  the  same  style  in  the  nave-aisle  of 
Whitby  Abbey,  will  make  it  clear  to  you.  In  Kent  and  Susses  too  we  find  most  charming  types 
of  the  flowing  tracery.  At  Hawkhurst  Church,  for  instance,  and  in  the  chancel  of  the  beautiful 
collegiate  church  of  Etchingham,  there  are  examples  well  worthy  of  study.  Traceried  windows 
of  this  period  are  often  found  with  flat  or  but  slightly  curved  heads.  In  Northamptonshire,  as  at 
Eingstead  Church,  special  types  of  flowing  tracery  are  found  ;  but  it  is  in  Lincolnshire,  perhaps, 
that  this  style  developed  in  its  greatest  beauty.  The  population  and  wealth  of  that  county 
produced  large  and  costly  churches,  completed  with  the  most  refined  detail — such  churches  as 
those  at  Ewerby,  Heckington,  Frampton,  Boston,  Threckingham,  Donnington,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  mention,  besides  the  church  of  St.  Mary  at  Beverley,  the  choir  of  Selby  Abbey, 
Guisborough  Abbey,  and  the  exquisite  (but  ruined)  choir  and  chapter-house  of  Howden,  in  the 
neighbouring  county  of  Yorkshire — all  of  which  show  what  capabilities  there  were  in  the  style 
when  worked  by  the  master-minds  of  that  day. 

The  carving  of  this  period  differed  altogether  from  that  of  the  earlier  style,  inasmuch  as  it 
departed  from  a  conventional  treatment  and  changed  to  a  natural  representation  of  foliage  and 
flowers.  It  cannot  be  said  this  was  alogether  a  change  for  the  better,  exquisite  and  beautiful  as 
the  execution  often  is.  Early  examples  of  this  kind  of  carving  are  to  be  seen  in  the  arches  of  the 
doorways  of  Lichfield  and  Lincoln,  beautiful  alike  in  execution  and  design.  Later,  however,  the  effect 
of  the  carving  became  weaker,  outline  being  thought  less  of  than  richness  of  execution.  The  carving 
on  the  tombs  in  Winchelsea  Church,  on  the  Percy  shrine  in  Beverley  Minster,  on  the  tomb 
of  Aymer  de  Valence  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  the  Ladye  chapel  of  Ely,  on  the  corbels  of 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and  in  many  Lincolnshire  churches,  are  examples  well  worthy  of  study.  A 
form  of  decoration  often  employed  for  the  hollows  of  mouldings,  as  in  windows  at  Gloucester  and 
Leominster,  was  the  so-called  "ball-flower" — small  round  balls,  opening  and  budding  in  the  centre, 
and  placed  at  regular  intervals.  In  Lincolnshire  and  elsewhere  we  find  rich  square  bosses  of  foliage 
placed  at  intervals  on  the  mouldings,  and  smaller  ones  in  the  hollows,  both  of  arches  and  jambs. 
Crockets  were  very  bold  and  undulatory  in  outline,  frequently  joined  to  each  other  by  continuous 
foliage  up  the  angles  of  the  pinnacles  or  gables.     Richly  diapered  work  is  found  in  the  screens  of 
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De  Estria's  work  at  Canterbury,  at  Westminster,  in  the  choir-screen  of  Lioh6eld,  at  Beverley,  and 
at  Winehelsea.  The  best  figure  sculpture  is  that  at  Lincoln,  viz.,  the  beautiful  series  of  angels  in 
the  spandrels  "of  the  triforium  of  the  "Angel  Choir;"  which  rank  among  the  highest  works  of 
English  art,  and  there  is  also  very  fine  figure-sculpture  in  the  doorway,  and  on  some  of  its 
buttresses.  The  figures  which  fill  the  niches  in  the  west  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral  represent 
both  Old  and  New  Testament  Saints,  and  the  Kings  of  England  from  Saxon  and  Danish  times  up 
to  Edward  III.  (in  whose  reign  they  were  executed),  and  are  bold  and  characteristic  in  their 
attitudes  and  treatment. 

At  Lincoln  Cathedral  and  at  Heckington  Church  there  are  magnificent  "  Easter  Sepulchres  "  ; 
that  of  the  latter  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  of  its  sculpture,  representing  the  risen  Lord  with 
angels  and  a  row  of  sleeping  soldiers  below.  The  sedilia  at  Heckington,  Winchelsea,  and  Dor- 
chester are  of  beautiful  detail.  There  are  fine  reredoses  in  the  Ladye  chapels  of  Exeter  and  Wells, 
and  remains  of  a  superb  one  in  that  of  Ely  Cathedral. 

Fine  examples  of  tombs  are  those  of  Edmund  Crouchback  and  Aymer  de  Valence  in  the  choir 
of  Westminster,  these  have  recumbent  effigies  on  an  altar-tomb,  with  statuettes  on  each  side, 
and  over  it  an  arched  canopy  and  gable,  flanked  by  pinnacles  and  (originally)  with  figures  on  the 
brackets  of  the  gables.  These  are  executed  in  oak,  and  were  originally  painted  and  gilded  —traces 
yet  remain.  This  type  of  design  was  a  favourite  one  for  tombs  in  stone  as  well  as  in  wood,  the 
tombs  of  Bishop  de  Luda  at  Ely,  of  Bishop  Langton  and  others  at  Chichester,  of  Gervase  Alard 
and  others  at  Winchelsea,  the  Percy  tomb  at  Beverley,  and  that  of  Archbishop  Greenfield  at  York 
are  of  this  character. 

At  Exeter,  Chester,  York,  Christchurch,  and  Darlington  there  remain  the  rich  choir-screens 
and  rood-lofts  ;  and  at  Beverley  Minster  the  altar-screen  with  a  watching-loft  over. 

Fine  examples  of  the  woodwork  of  this  period  are  found  in  the  rich  stalls  of  Winchester,  Ely, 
and  Chichester  Cathedi'als,  and  at  King's  Lynn.  The  extreme  delicacy  and  beauty  of  the  mouldings, 
carving,  and  details  is  cliaracteristic  of  the  period.  There  was  stall-work  at  Wells  till  comparatively 
recently,  but  it  does  not  now  exist.  Characteristic  examples  of  high-pitch  roofs  of  this  period  are 
those  at  Winchelsea  and  Penshurst,  St.  Martin's,  Leicester,  the  transepts  of  Ely,  St.  Etheldreda's 
Chapel,  and  that  formerly  in  the  guesten-hall  at  Worcester.  Often  the  roofs  were  low  in  pitch, 
especially  in  Lincolnshire  and  Northamptonshire,  with  tie-beams  and  curved  braces  under  them 
simply  moulded.  The  Higham  Ferrers  roofs  are  examples  of  this  type.  Frequently  also  the  roofs 
of  churches  ran  through  at  one  level  for  both  chancel  and  nave  ;  sometimes  without  charcel-arches, 
as  at  Hawkhurst  and  Higham  Ferrers.  Clerestories  are  frequently  found  in  the  finer  churches  ; 
but  they  did  not  become  so  general  as  in  the  next  period.  The  finest  steeples  are  found  in  Lincoln- 
shire and  Northamptonshire,  where  the  spires  are  frequently  set  inside  a  parapet,  with  rich  cornices 
and  corbelling  under,  while  angle-pinnacles  support  quasi  flying  buttresses  to  the  spire.  The 
spire  lights  were  multiplied,  and  were  often  arranged  on  all  eight  sides  of  the  spire  alternately. 

Now,  as  the  Decorated  Period  was  a  period  of  transition  and  of  alterations,  I  think  it  would 
lead  to  a  clearer  understanding  of  its  gradual  use  and  development  if  we  follow  it  through  our 
Cathedrals,  and  through  some  of  the  larger  churches,  and  mark  what  was  done  and  what  changes 
took  place  in  them,  and  what  were  some  of  the  most  notable  of  the  newly  built  works  of  that  time. 
This  we  can  but  briefly  do,  as  each  building  in  itself  would  give  more  than  matter  enough  for  one 
paper. 

Although  we  shall  have  occasion  to  go  back,  and  to  refer  to  earlier  buildings,  we  may  com- 
mence our  notes  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  as  representing  a  time  when  the 
Decorated  style  had  emerged  from  its  transitional  stage,  and  was  well  developed  in  all  its  principles 
and  details. 

Our  first  example  is  the  choir  of  Merton  College  Chapel,  which  was  begun  in  1274  by  the 
founder  of  the  College,  Walter  de  Merton,  Bishop  of  Eochester  and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of 
England,  the  tower  and  the  transepts  being  of  later  date.  This  choir  is  one  of  the  earliest  and  most 
beautiful  examples  of  the  style.  The  side  windows  are  all  of  three  lights,  with  different  designs 
of  tracery  in  each,  the  design  of  the  east  window  being  specially  remarkable,  for  it  has  the 
unusual  feature  of  pinnacles  introduced  into  the  tracery.  The  buttresses  are  grandly  treated,  and 
finished  with  gablets  with  traceried  panels.  Fine  as  the  design  is,  it  would  gain  much  in  dignity 
if  there  was  more  height  between  the  plinth  and  the  window-cills,  especially  at  the  east  end  ;  but 
this  lowness  is  rather  a  peculiarity  of  the  style  in  England.  In  the  transepts  of  Howden  Abbey 
there  is  a  great  likeness  to  this  work  at  Merton  College. 

The  west  front  of  Lichfield  Cathedral,  begun  12.'J7,  is,  next  to  that  of  Wells  Cathedral,  the 
most  superbly  treated  front  in  England.  Its  building  followed  that  of  the  nave,  the  clerestory  of 
which  was  probably  then  being  carried  out  with  triangular  traceried  windows,  like  those  at  West- 
minster and  Hereford.  The  front  is  covered  by  a  series  of  arcades  with  canopies  for  statues,  few 
of  which,  however,  remain.  The  doorways,  beautiful  as  they  are  in  themselves,  are  but  small, 
following  the  usual  English  type.  The  twin  steeples,  with  their  great  pinnacles  and  anglestair 
turrets,  and  the  central  spire  rising  between  them,  form  a  most  unique  group.  Formerly  there 
were  three  timber  and  lead  spires  both  at  Southwell  and  at  Lincoln,  from  which  the  idea  of  this 
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grouping  was  probably  derived.  They  are  now  unfortunately  among  the  things  that  are  past, 
though  we  may  hope  to  see  them  reproduced  at  Southwell  Minster.  We  shall  hare  to  return  to 
Lichfield  presently,  as  the  rebuilding  of  this  cathedral  was  one  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  period. 

In   1278  the  upper  part  of  the  great  eastern  transept  at  Durham,  called  the  Chapel  of  the 
Nine  Altars,  was  yet  in  hand,  and  the  rose  window  of  its  central  gable  is  of  this  period. 

In  1282,  at  Lincoln,  the  shrine  of  St.  Hugh  was  transferred  to  the  newly  completed  presbytery, 
which  formed,  with  the  new  Ladye  chapel  east  of  it,  a  grand  extension  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the 
Cathedral.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Angel  Choir,  from  the  spandrils  of  the  t,riforium  being 
filled  with  the  exquisitely  carved  figures  of  angels  before  mentioned.  This  work  is  one  of  the  most 
glorious  pieces  of  architecture  in  England.  Tlae  great  east  window  of  the  Ladye  chapel,  of  eight 
lights  with  geometrical  tracery,  is  a  most  noble  one ;  while  the  clerestory  has  windows  of  four 
licrhts,  and  the  aisles  three-hght  windows  of  the  same  style  of  tracery.  All  are  derived  from  the 
earlier  type,  such  as  that  at  Netley  Abbey  and  Westminster,  but  are  developed  with  an  increased 
richness  and  subordination  of  mouldings  and  cuspings.  In  the  Angel  Choir  we  have  to  lament 
that  the  architects  felt  themselves  restricted  in  their  design  as  to  height  by  the  Early  Pointed  choir 
which  they  had  to  build  on  to.  The  lowness  of  its  proportions  is  certainly  a  defect,  though  its 
beauty  of  detail  almost  tempts  one  to  forget  it.  On  the  south  side  is  the  Galilee  Porch,  and  the 
doorway  which  served  as  the  entrance  to  the  retro-choir,  where  St.  Hugh's  shrine  stood.  It  is, 
perhaps,  in  its  design,  its  figure  sculpture,  and  its  car\ang,  the  most  beautiful  example  in  England 
of  its  own  or  any  other  period.  The  cost  of  these  great  works  at  Lincoln  was  defrayed  by  the 
offerings  at  the  principal  shrine  (that  of  St.  Hugh) — a  source  of  income  which  was  often  in  those 
days  made  available  for  great  works.  Following  on  the  completion  of  the  work,  was  the  raising 
of  the  noble  belfry  stage  of  the  central  tower,  capped  with  a  lofty  wooden  and  lead  spire  with 
smaller  spires  at  each  angle,  probably  of  the  type  of  the  now-existing  spire  at  Long  Sutton  in  the 
same  county,  though  of  a  more  slender  character. 

In  1285  or  1291  began  another  of  the  grandest  works  of  the  Decorated  period,  viz., 
the  nave  of  York  Minster.  The  expenses  were  met,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  offerings 
of  the  pilgrims  at  the  shrine  of  St.  William,  whose  relics  had  been  translated  in  1284.  The 
NoiTnan  nave  was  completely  pulled  down,  but  the  Norman  choir  was  left  for  the  present.  Vast 
as  the  dimensions  are,  the  designs  of  the  nave  and  of  the  west  front  do  not  take  the  highest 
rank,  the  details,  especially  those  of  the  clustered  piers  and  the  vaulting  shafts,  being  poor  and 
cluiusy;  its  windows  are,  however,  good  in  design,  especially  the  great  west  window  of  eight  lights 
with  flowing  tracery  in  the  head,  which  has  that  peculiar  effect  of  growth  in  its  design,  afterwards 
imitated  more  or  less  successfully  in  other  buildings.  This  window  would  probably  be  finished 
near  the  close  of  the  works  in  1.345,  and  shows  how  the  style  had  developed;  for  the  octagonal 
chapter-house,  begun  at  the  same  time  as  the  nave,  has  pronounced  geometrical  tracery  in  its 
noble  five-light  windows.  Both  nave  and  chapter-house  have  wooden  groining  ;  but  it  is  clear, 
from  certain  facts,  that  stone  groining,  with  flying  buttresses,  was  intended  for  the  nave,  although 
never  carried  out.  Later  in  the  period,  1352-72,  the  erection  of  the  presbytery  and  Ladye  chapel 
took  place  ;  these  included  the  easternmost  four  bays  of  the  present  eastern  arm,  the  ancient 
Norman  choir  being  left  standing  until  the  completion  of  this  extension.  The  window  tracery  is 
of  Perpendicular  character,  with  reminiscences  of  the  fourteenth  century  style. 

In  1287  the  central  tower  and  north  transept  of  Hereford  Cathedral  were  rebuilt,  and 
into  the  latter  was  transferred  the  Cantilupe  shrine.  The  same  year  saw  the  commencement  of 
one  of  the  most  charming  buildings  we  have — Tintern  Abbey.  It  is  one  of  the  purest  and 
most  beautiful  examples  of  this  period ;  its  great  eastern  and  transept  windows  are  noble 
specimens  (though  ruined)  of  geometrical  tracery,  but  the  west  window  is  later,  and  has  tracery 
of  the  intersecting  type.  I  show  by  drawings  some  of  its  mouldings,  which  are  thoroughly  typical 
of  the  Early  Decorated  Period. 

At  Chichester  Cathedral  there  were  added  to  the  north  and  south  aisles  a  series  of  chapels 
corresponding  with  the  bays  of  the  nave  and  aisles,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  double  aisle  on  each  side 
of  the  nave — a  remarkable  and  exceptional  example  in  England,  though  common  enough  on  the 
Continent,  as  in  the  case  of  Coutances  and  Notre  Dame,  Paris,  where  chapels  were  added  in  the 
same  way,  and  of  the  same  period.  These  chapels  at  Chichester  have  each  a  large  three-light 
window  with  cusped  circles  in  the  heads,  and  were  each  originally  gabled,  with  fine  pinnacles 
between.  Portions  of  these  gables  and  pinnacles  stiU  exist.  In  1288  was  begun  the  prolongation 
of  the  Norman  Ladye  chapel,  by  Gilbert  de  St.  Leofard,  one  of  the  most  saintly  of  the  bishops  of 
Chichester.  The  windows  are  of  a  somewhat  peculiar,  but  very  beautiful  character,  and  have  in 
their  cuspings  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Kentish  type  of  tracery.  Later  still — 1311 — the 
style  having  become  more  developed,  the  south  front  of  the  south  transept  of  Chichester  was 
rebuilt  by  Bishop  Langton,  in  honour  of  St.  Richard,  whose  shrine  stood  here.  The  great  south 
window  is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  Flowing  Decorated,  both  in  its  design  and  in  the  details  of 
its  mouldings. 

A  most  remarkable  series  of  monuments  of  this  period  are  those  known  as  the  "  Eleanor 
Grosses,"  erected  1291-4.    Of  these  but  three  now  exist,  at  Northampton,  Geddington,  and  Waltham 
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respectively.  There  were  originally  otliers  at  Lincoln,  Stony  Stratford,  Woburn,  Dunstable,  and  St. 
Albans,  and  in  Cheapside  and  at  Cliaring.  Each  was  erected  by  King  Edward's  orders,  where  the 
body  of  his  Queen  rested  a  night  on  its  way  to  Westminster  Abbey. 

At  the  Abbey  Church  of  Westminster,  Edward  I.  took  up  the  rebuilding  at  the  point  where 
Henry  HI.  had  stopped  ;  and,  pulling  down  a  portion  of  the  Norman  nave,  he  built  five  bays  im- 
mediately westward  of  the  crossing,  to  contain  the  choir  fittings.  The  difference  in  style  is  not 
very  apparent  without  careful  examination,  as  the  general  design  of  Henry  Ill.'swork  was  retained. 
The  piers,  however,  have  eight  instead  of  four  shafts,  of  which  half  are  detached  and  the  other 
half  form  portions  of  the  solid  pier ;  the  arch  mouldings  are  built  of  stones  alternating  in  colour  ; 
the  clerestory  windows  have  wider  splays ;  and  the  window-shafts  have  moulded  instead  of  carved 
capitals.  In  the  groining  there  is  much  greater  richness,  for  there  are  double  the  number 
of  ribs,  besides  a  ridge-rib,  with  rich  bosses  at  all  the  junctions  of  the  ribs.  The  fiUing-in  is  of 
chalk,  with  grey  bands  at  intervals,  as  in  the  earlier  work  ;  but  the  filling-in  is  so  arranged  as 
almost  to  produce  the  same  effect — that  of  a  mass  polygonal  on  plan — as  was  produced  by  the  fan- 
groining  of  the  Perpendicular  Period.  The  design  of  the  windows  of  the  aisles  and  clerestory 
very  nearly  resembles  the  earlier  work.  The  northern  walk  of  the  cloister  was  carried  up  at 
the  same  time,  and  has  bold  three-light  openings,  with  arches  filled  with  cusped  tracery. 

About  the  year  1293  the  octagonal  chapter-house  of  Wells  Cathedral  was  commenced,  on  a 
crypt  of  earlier  date.  It  has  a  central  clustered  shaft  from  which  radiate  the  thirty-two  ribs  of 
the  stone  arch  groining.  Its  diameter  is  about  fifty -five  feet;  and  it  is  of  very  charming  proportions. 
Each  side  has  a  four-light  window  of  geometrical  tracery,  with  a  rich  canopied  arcade  under. 
The  exterior  has  a  very  rich  panelled  and  traceried  parapet,  with  great  angle-pinnacles.  Mr. 
Ferrey's  careful  drawings  will  explain  the  details  to  you. 

In  1304  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral  was  refitted,  by  the  Prior  Henry  de  Estria,  with 
richly  traceried  and  diapered  stone  screens  and  stalls. 

In  1306  was  commenced  a  work  which  lasted  all  through  the  reign  of  Edward  11.  and  to  the 
year  1332,  and  was  again  resumed  and  completed  in  our  day  by  Mr.  Street — I  mean  the  rebuilding 
of  Bristol  Cathedral,  then  the  church  of  an  Avigustinian  monastery  founded  in  1142.  The  Norman 
church  was  complete,  with  nave,  transept,  and  choir.  The  new  choir  and  its  aisles  are  of  a  very 
remarkable  design,  being  all  equal  in  height.  The  arcades  rise  from  the  floor  to  the  vaulting, 
with  no  triforium  or  clerestory.  The  aisle  windows,  consequently,  are  of  considerable  height,  and 
are  divided  by  transoms,  with  geometrical  tracery  below  them  and  in  the  heads.  The  buttresses 
are  of  bold  and  massive  proportions,  fitted  for  the  reception  of  the  pressure  of  the  great  vaults.  It 
would  be  beyond  the  limit  of  an  outline  paper,  as  this  is,  to  describe  the  remarkable  treatment  of 
the  aisle  vaulting,  which  rests,  as  it  were,  on  arched  beams  of  stone.  The  charming  tracery  of  the 
great  east  window  shows  indications  of  the  transition  to  Perpendicular.  Peculiar  though  the  design 
is,  the  internal  effect  of  the  choir,  with  that  of  the  nave,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  England. 

Exeter  Cathedral  is  an  almost  complete  Decorated  building.  There  was,  as  usual,  a  Norman 
building  at  first,  which  was  subsequently  removed,  excepting  the  lower  part  of  the  nave-aisle 
walls  and  the  two  grand  towers.  These  towers,  in  Norman  times,  formed  transepts,  and  this 
original  idea  was  retained  when  the  rebuilding  of  the  whole  church  was  carried  out.  The 
Ladye  chapel,  the  choir  and  the  nave,  were  successively  executed  in  a  well-developed  style,  the 
great  windows  in  the  clerestory  and  in  the  aisles,  with  varied  tracery  in  each,  being  of  geometrical 
character.  There  being  no  central  tower,  the  vault  is  continuous  from  end  to  end,  and  produces 
a  striking  effect.  There  are  a  number  of  intermediate  ribs  besides  the  main  ribs  {i.e.  the  diagonal 
and  transverse  ribs) ;  but,  beautiful  though  their  effect  is,  there  is  rather  a  sense  of  weakness  where 
the  numerous  ribs  meet  in  a  heavy  mass  and  rest  on  slight,  clustered  vaulting- shafts.  This  defect 
was  more  successfully  got  over  in  the  days  when  fan-vaulting  came  in.  The  latest  work  of  the 
rebuilding  of  the  nave  by  Bishop  Grandison  was  its  west  front,  with  the  great  outer  sculptured 
screen,  before  mentioned,  stretching  across  its  whole  width  under  the  west  window.  There 
are  three  doorways  in  it,  with  two  rows  of  canopied  niches  treated  in  the  richest  manner,  and 
covering  the  whole  wall-space.  They  contain  no  less  than  sixty-five  statues.  We  shall  have 
again  to  refer  to  this  cathedral  in  respect  of  its  ancient  glass  and  other  details,  and  will 
pass  on  to  record  that  in  1308  the  exquisite  Ladye  chapel  of  St.  Albans  Cathedral  was 
commenced,  though  it  was  not  completed  till  132*i.  The  details  of  its  beautiful  windows  and 
those  of  the  adjoining  aisles  are  of  the  most  perfect  character,  and  deserve  your  most  careful  study. 

In  1320  the  presbytery  of  Winchester  and  the  choir  of  Selby  were  begim,  the  latter  a  most  noble 
example  of  the  period,  with  a  great  east  window  of  rich,  though  not  very  well  designed,  tracery. 

In  1321  the  central  tower  of  Wells  Cathedral  was  begun,  and  also  the  superb  Ladye  chapel  of 
Ely  Cathedral.  Its  architect  was  Alan  de  Walsingham,  the  sacrist  and  afterwards  prior.*  This  work 
is,  in  its  exquisite  refinement  of  detail,  its  sculpture,  its  noble  proportions,  and  the  great  science 
and  skill  shown  in  its  design  and  construction,  one  of  the  very  finest  buildings  of  its  own  or  any 


He  was  subsequently  elected  bishop  by  the  monks,  but  the  election  was  not  coDfirmed. 
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other  period.  Its  great  windows  yet  retain  a  few  fragments  of  their  glass,  and  below  them  the  wall 
is  covered  with  the  richest  tabernacle-work,  and  niches  once  filled  with  sculptures  recording  the 
traditional  history  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  These  sculptures  are  now  but  wrecks ;  but  sufficient 
remains  to  show  hov!  perfect  they  originally  were.  '^Iiile  these  works  were  in  an  early  stage  the 
great  central  tower  suddenly  fell,  bringing  with  it  a  great  part  of  the  choir.  Alan  de  Walsingham 
at  once  was  set  to  work  by  the  Chapter,  and  designed  the  magnificent  octagon  and  lantern,  which 
was  a  forerunner  of  the  dome  of  our  own  St.  Paul's.  (Sir  Christopher  Wren  was  a  nephew  of 
Bishop  Wren,  of  Ely,  and  was  himself  employed  on  the  work  of  rebuilding  a  part  of  the  north 
transept  of  that  cathedral,  which  had  fallen.  He  appreciated  to  its  fullest  extent  the  magnificent 
effect  of  the  octagon,  and  reproduced  it  in  his  own  way  at  St.  Paul's.)  The  great  octagon  has 
eight  arches,  the  four  loftier  ones  opening  into  the  arms  of  the  building,  the  lesser  ones 
into  the  aisles,  with  great  windows  over  them.  The  whole  area  is  groined  over  with  oak, 
and  in  the  centre  rises  the  octagonal  lantern-tower  of  oak  and  lead-work,  open  to  the  vast  space 
below.  The  groining  and  lantern  were  originally  painted,  and  have  now  been  most  beautifully 
redecorated  by  Mr.  Gambler  Parry.  The  great  stone  angle  pinnacles  of  the  lantern  were  left  for 
our  own  diiys  to  complete,  the  final  stone  being  only  laid  last  year.  The  three  destroyed 
bays  of  the  choir  were  rebuilt  from  Alan  de  Walsingham's  design,  at  the  expense  of  Bishop 
Hotham.  They  are  treated  in  the  richest  manner,  and  were,  and  are  still,  sometimes  quoted  as  the 
most  perfect  specimens  of  the  Decorated  period.  I  cannot  say  I  agree  in  this,  beautiful  as  the 
work  undoubtedly  is. 

We  must  now  return  to  Lichfield.  After  the  building  of  the  west  front,  the  works  were 
resumed  in  1300,  when  the  new  Ladye  chapel  was  begun ;  and  in  1328  the  rebuilding  of 
the  presbytery  and  a  portion  of  the  choir  was  taken  in  hand.  The  whole  was  vaulted  with  a  noble, 
continuous  vault,  142  feet  long,  at  one  level  from  the  centre  tower  to  the  apse  of  the  Ladye  chapel, 
giving  a  magnificent  effect.  The  great  windows  of  the  apse  are  nearly  the  full  height  of  the 
building  itself ;  the  choir  windows  are  very  large,  and  the  triforium  stage  is  merged  into  them. 

The  early  part  of  the  fourteenth  century  saw  considerable  works  in  progress  at  Wells 
Cathedral,  in  the  building  of  the  chapter  house,  the  choir,  and  the  Ladye  chapel,  and  the  raising 
of  the  central  tower.  The  Ladye  chapel  has  an  apse,  but  it  really  forms  an  irregular  octagon,  by 
a  most  skilful  arrangement  of  the  piers  of  the  retro-choir,  which  forms  an  ambulatory  and  pro- 
cession-path between  the  two.  The  result  is  a  most  picturesque  and  striking  grouping  of  columns, 
arches,  and  vaulting,  and  most  varied  effects  of  light  and  shade.  The  windows  have  rich  and 
well-developed  tracery. 

In  1328,  Edward  III.  ascended  the  throne,  and  resumed  and  completed  the  magnificent  chapel 
of  St.  Stephen  at  Westminster.  Its  crypt  was  commenced  about  1292  (on  the  site  of  an  earlier 
chapel)  by  Edward  I. ;  but  in  1298  there  was  a  great  fire,  and  possibly  little  was  done  in  succeeding 
years  to  repair  it ;  and  this  most  superb  building  was.  therefore,  one  of  the  most  distinctive  of 
those  of  Edward  III.'s  reign  in  all  its  detail  and  magnificence  of  decoration.  We  must  all  regret 
that  Barry's  plan  for  the  Houses  of  Parliament  involved  the  destruction  of  the  upper  chapel  walls, 
though  we  feel  grateful  to  him  for  preserving  the  noble  crypt.  After  the  burning  of  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  in  1834,  the  walls  of  the  Chapel  were  standing,  purified  of  the  disgraceful  fittings 
and  floors  which  had  obscured  their  beauties,  and  made  a  bad  and  hideous  room  out  of  the  noble 
edifice.  The  window-tracery  and  the  roof  had  disappeared  before  the  fire,  and  it  is  not  known  what 
the  real  design  of  either  was.  Most  careful  measured  drawings  of  the  chapel  had  been  made  by  John 
Carter,  for  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  many  years  before,  and  he  also  made  an  ideal  restoration. 
He  is,  however,  candid  enough  to  say  where  there  was,  and  where  there  was  not.  authority 
for  this  restoration ;  and  the  window-tracery  he  avowedly  derives  from  Merton  College  Chapel, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  correct,  as  the  spandrils  on  each  side  of  the  windows  indicate  quite 
another  type  of  tracery,  more  like  that  of  the  crypt.  We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind  that 
probably  the  crypt  and  the  body  of  the  walls  of  the  upper  chapel  represent  the  work  of  Edward  I., 
and  that  after  the  fire,  when  Edward  III.  resumed  the  work,  he  may  have  inserted  new  tracery 
differing  from  the  original  design.  He  evidently  altered  the  interior  (which  would  have  suffered 
most  from  the  fire)  ;  the  marble  seat  which  ran  round  it,  and  the  rich  arcades  and  panelling  were 
of  his  period.  The  Sainte  Chapelle  in  Paris  had  been  erected  at  an  earlier  period  by  St.  Louis  of 
France;  and  the  later  English  chapel  was,  perhaps,  erected  in  rivalry  of  the  other.  St.  Stephen's 
Chapel  had  neither  apse,  nor  stone  groined  roof,  as  the  French  chapel  has,  though  in  both 
cases  the  crypts  are  groined  magnificently.  It  would,  however,  almost  seem  that  the  original  idea  of 
Edward  I.  had  been  to  groin  the  upper  chapel,  as  the  buttresses  are  of  sufficient  size  to  resist  the 
thrust  of  a  stone  vault,  but  Edward  III.  clearly  put  up  a  wooden  roof.  It  was  not  till  13  03  that 
the  decorations  of  the  interior  were  completed  ;  and  most  interesting  records  are  preserved  descrip- 
tive of  them  and  the  materials  used  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  they  were  of  the  very  highest  order 
of  art.     I  shall  have  something  to  say  about  them  further  on. 

The  tomb  of  King  Edward  II.  was  erected  in  Gloucester  Cathedral  by  his  son,  and  is  a  very 
magnificent  work.  It  at  onoe  became  a  source  of  attraction  for  visitors  and  pilgrims,  which 
so  enriched  the  monks  that  important  works   of  a  novel  character  were  soon  begun.     There  was 
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a  grand  and  massive  Norman  church  to  be  dealt  with,  and,  contrary  to  the  usual  course, 
it  was  not  pulled  down ;  but  it  was  determined  to  transform  it  by  covering  the  internal  surface 
with  a  panelling  of  stone.  This  was  commenced  in  the  south  transept,  and  then  carried  on  in 
the  choir  in  the  same  manner.  At  this  time  the  Decorated  Style,  in  the  southern  part  of  England, 
was  changing  into  the  Perpendicular  Style ;  and  in  the  choir  the  later  style  was  rapidly  developing. 
It  is  most  interesting  to  find  so  clear  an  instance  as  this  of  the  heginnimj  of  the  succeeding  style. 
The  great  Abbey  Church  of  Glastonbury  was  partially  panelled  inside  in  a  similar  fashion. 

At  Winchester  the  transformation  of  a  Norman  building  was  effected  in  a  very  different  manner ; 
but,  magnificent  as  the  nave  is,  the  earlier  idea,  as  carried  out  at  Gloucester,  has  a  still  finer 
effect. 

In  1335  the  raising  of  the  central  tower  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  and  the  erection  of  the  great 
spLi-e  were  commenced.  When  completed  the  whole  rose  to  a  height  of  400  feet  above  the  pavement. 
The  spire  of  Chichester  (271  feet)  was  built  later,  but  the  exact  date  is  not  known.  It  is  inferior  to 
Salisbury  in  its  design,  and  in  its  grouping  of  pinnacles  and  lights  at  its  base  ;  but  these  were  so 
mnch  tampered  with  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  who  repaired  them,  that  perhaps  their  original 
design  was  lost  before  the  fall. 

Between  1356  and  13G9  the  central  spire  of  Norwich  Cathedral,  287  feet  high,  was  erected. 

From  1353  to  about  1395  important  works  were  cai'ried  out  in  the  choir  of  Carlisle  Cathedral,  in 
the  Late  Flowing  Decorated  Style — a  style  which,  on  the  Continent,  became  Flamboyant  and 
degenerated  into  weakness,  but  which  at  Carlisle  is  as  full  of  nerve  and  spirit  as  any  of  the  earlier 
styles.  The  Norman  choir  had  been  injured  by  fire,  and  a  beginning  had  been  made  towards 
rebuilding  it  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  arcades  and  walls  were  built. 
Again  a  fire  hindered  the  work,  and  apparently  much  injured  the  clustered  piers ;  and  when 
operations  were  resumed  in  1292,  the  piers  were  removed  and  replaced  by  new  ones  in  the  style  of 
that  day,  the  earlier  arch-mouldings  being  left  standing.  Later  on,  the  triforium  and  clerestory  were 
erected,  supporting  a  wooden,  painted,  semicircular  ceiling.  The  clerestory  was  treated  in  an  unusual 
manner,  having  in  each  bay  a  three-light  window,  with  a  single-light  window  on  each  side,  all 
with  flowing  tracery  in  the  heads.  The  whole  east  end  is  occupied  by  a  glorious  window  of 
nine  lights,  with  flowing  tracery  of  unsurpassable  design,  alike  perfect  whether  the  lines  of  the 
stonework  or  of  the  glass  openings  be  examined. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  far  north  of  England,  the  Decorated  Style  was  still 
improving  and  getting  almost  to  perfection,  while  in  the  south  and  west,  as  at  Winchester  and 
Gloucester,  the  fashion  was  changing  into  a  more  mechanical,  but  yet,  when  well  carried  out,  a 
truly  magnificent  style,  peculiar  to  England  and  Enghsh  architects. 

I  have  not  mentioned  amougst  these  examples  the  beautiful  Chapel  of  St.  Etheldreda,  Ely 
Place,  as  you  will  hear  all  about  it  when  you  visit  it.  It  is  a  splendid  example  of  this  period, 
though  with  the  defect,  like  Merton  College  chapel,  of  the  extreme  lowness  of  its  window-cills.  You 
will  notice  that  the  clustered  angle-pinnacles  and  buttresses  which  formerly  adorned  the  exterior  of 
the  east  end  have  not  been  restored,  nor  has  the  central  buttress  under  the  window  ;  and  thereby 
much  of  the  former  efi'ect  is  lost.  Neither  does  it  gain  in  appearance  by  the  modern  doorway  and 
window  of  the  crypt ;  yet  we  may  congratulate  ourselves  on  the  care  with  which  the  chapel  has 
been  restored  internally,  and  that  so  noble  a  specimen  of  the  stjde  is  preserved  to  us. 

Before  concluding,  I  should  touch  on  the  state  of  the  arts  of  painting  and  stained  glass  of  this 
period.  Unfortunately  I  am  unable  to  refer  to  existing  examples  of  the  former,  as,  in  one  way  or 
another,  they  have  mostly  perished  ;  but  there  is  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  English  painters 
of  this  period  had  attained  to  a  very  high  position.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  wooden  tombs 
and  canopies  at  Westminster  were  painted ;  so  was  the  stall-work  of  Chichester  and  Ely,  the 
groining  of  the  lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral,  and  the  vault  of  Exeter  Cathedral ;  but  we  have 
nothing  very  definite  of  which  any  remains  are  preserved,  or  any  records  exist,  except  the  paintings 
at  Westminster  in  the  Painted  Chamber  and  St.  Stephen's  chapel,  both  now  destroyed.  The 
Painted  Chamber  was  originally  Norman,  and  it  stood  parallel  with  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  It 
was  enlarged  by  Henry  III.,  and  the  walls  were  ordered  by  him  to  be  painted  of  a  green  colour, 
■'as  a  curtain."  In  1263,  after  a  fire,  paintings  were  ordered  in  the  "King's  Chamber"  and  in 
his  "  Oratory  and  Oriels,"  which  formed  part  of  the  "  Great  Chamber."  Otho  and  Master  William 
— a  monk  of  Westminster — and  Peter  de  Ilispania,  were  the  earlier  painters,  followed  by  Master 
Walter  de  Durham.  These  paintings  were  continued  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. ;  and  it  seems  the 
subjects  were  painted,  more  or  less,  three  times,  the  gilding,  especially,  being  renewed.  The  subjects 
were  carefully  examined  by  Mr.  Stothard,  who  has  left  a  valuable  record  of  them.  They  represented 
Old  Testament  subjects,  such  as  Abimelech,  the  death  of  Sisera,  the  miracles  of  Elisha,  incidents 
in  the  time  of  Hezekiah,  Jehoiachim,  and  the  Maccabees,  the  coronation  of  the  Confessor,  and  of 
King  Offa,  and  also  female  figures  representing  the  Virtues  triumphing  over  the  Vices.  All  figures 
are,  as  usual,  represented  in  the  costumes  of  the  day,  and  the  architecture  is  that  of  the  period; 
all  are  painted  on  a  ground  of  blue.  The  figures  show  great  knowledge  of  drawing,  especially 
those  in  the  nude.     They  were  executed  in  distemper,  and  coated  with  an  oily  varnish. 

The  paintings  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  were  of  Edward  in.'s  time ;  and  the  records  that  are 
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preserved  of  them  by  John  Carter's  and  Smirke's  drawings  show  that  they  were  of  the  very  highest 
order,  and  that  the  interior  of  the  chapel  must  have  presented  a  most  superb  effect.  The  whole 
of  the  stonework  was  painted,  the  grey  marble  bench-table  (or  seat)  all  round  being  alone  retained 
in  its  natural  colour.  A  sort  of  apple-green,  blue,  and  red  was  used  indifferently  for  hollows  and 
projecting  mouldings,  fillets  were  gilded,  and  the  chief  projecting  mouldings  were  covered  with 
embossed  gilded  patterns  and  headings,  while  on  the  columns  and  on  the  coloured  mouldings  were 
laid  or  stamped  raised  pateras  formed  of  a  sort  of  stucco,  or  gesso,  gilded.  At  the  east  end,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  altar  were  represented  Edward  III.,  the  Black  Prince,  and  his  royal  brothers,  richly 
clad  in  armour  and  embroidered  surcoats,  kneeling  and  gazing  upwards,  with  a  great  picture  above 
them,  representing  the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  On  the  south  side  were  Queen  Philippa  and  the 
Princesses,  kneeling,  while  the  scenes  painted  above  them  represented  the  Presentation  in  the  Temple 
and  the  Nativity.  The  King  and  Queen  and  their  family  have  a  rich  arcading  over  them,  painted  in 
red  on  gold,  with  an  architectural  background  painted  on  gold  and  silver.  The  ground  of  the  great 
picture  above  is  a  richly  embossed  diaper  of  gold. 

All  along  the  sides  of  the  chapel,  under  the  windows  and  tabernacle-work,  were  represented 
angels  holding  drapery.  They  had  great  wings  of  peacocks'  feathers,  painted  in  red  on  gold,  with 
eyes  formed  of  green,  blue,  and  gold.  The  angels  were  vested  in  blue  and  scarlet,  with  gold  patterns, 
and  the  background  was  dark,  with  gold  stars.  The  figures  were  stiff  and  somewhat  meagre ;  but 
the  drapery  was  well  disposed,  and  was  represented  as  most  richly  embroidered,  showing  how  advanced 
the  art  of  embroidery  then  was.  Above  these  figures  the  lower  parts  of  the  windows  were  made  to 
form  solid  panels,  on  which  were  painted  most  spirited  representations  of  incidents  in  the  history  of 
Job  and  Tobit.  Besides  these,  were  paintings,  specially  by  order  of  the  King,  of  himself  protected 
by  St.  George,  and  Queen  Philippa  protected  by  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

It  will  ever  be  a  subject  of  the  keenest  regret  that  such  glorious  works  no  longer  exist  ;  we, 
however,  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  those  who  copied  them  and  preserved  the  memory  of  them  in 
a  year  as  far  back  as  1729.  I  have  been  thus  lengthy  in  my  description  of  the  decorations  of  the 
chapel  to  show  that,  where  such  work  was  done,  English  painters  of  the  Decorated  Period  were  not 
a  whit  behind  their  brothers  in  other  countries.  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  must  indeed  have  been  one 
of  the  wonders  of  English  architecture  of  this  period. 

And  now,  as  to  the  English  stained  glass  of  the  Decorated  Period,  you  wiU  remember  how 
Mr.  Street  described  the  thirteenth  century  glass,  as  continually  and  gradually  changing  from 
the  deep,  rich-coloured  mosaic  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  becoming  lighter  in  tone,  owing 
to  the  introduction  of  white  glass  and  grissaille  work.  This  process  continued  through  the 
Decorated  Period,  even  though  the  small  windows  gave  place  to  large  windows,  occupying  in  many 
cases  almost  all  the  wall-space.  The  effect  sought  to  be  produced  was  an  opposite  one  to  that 
which  was  aimed  at  during  the  earlier  period,  where  the  walls  and  their  decorations  were  kept 
lighter  in  tone,  often  by  means  of  red  lines  and  patterns  on  a  cream-coloured  ground,  while  the 
windows  were  rich  and  dark  in  colour.  The  men  of  this  period  gave  dark,  rich  colours  of  red, 
green,  and  gold  to  their  walls  and  architecture,  and  as  much  lightness  in  tone  as  possible  to 
their  glass.  When  we  speak  of  "white  glass"  being  so  much  used,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  what  represented  white  was  a  sort  of  light  sea-green  tint,  blending  most  happily 
with  richer  tones  of  colour.  Glass  of  this  period  was  not  so  thick  as  early  glass.  ■•  Pot-metal" 
glass  (or  yellow  glass  of  one  colour  throughout  its  whole  thickness)  was  replaced  by  glass 
with  a  yellow  stain  of  a  lemon  tint ;  and  this  was  largely  used  for  the  architectural  features 
of  the  canopy-work,  such  as  crockets  and  finials,  and  also  in  the  simpler  quarry  patterns  on  a 
white  ground.  The  patterns  were  of  foliage  and  animals,  very  naturally  treated.  Sometimes 
the  only  rich  colour  introduced  was  in  a  shield  of  arms  in  each  light,  as  in  the  chancel 
windows  of  Norbury  Church.  At  York,  in  the  nave-aisles  and  clerestory  windows,  belts  of  pictures 
in  rich  colours  were  introduced  in  two  tiers,  with  colour  in  the  tracery.  Towards  the  middle  of  the 
style,  figures  having  lofty  canopies  over  them  were  introduced,  often  with  small  pictures  under,  as  in 
the  great  west  window  of  York  Minster.  In  this  window  the  pecuHar  tone  of  the  white  glass,  and 
the  yellow  stain  of  the  canopy-work  is  very  remarkable. 

In  Merton  College  Chapel  are  remains  of  richly  coloured  glass  ;  and  in  the  clerestory  of  the 
choir-apse  of  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  and  at  Chartham.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  later 
period  is  the  glass  in  the  east  window  of  Gloucester  Cathedral.  Of  this  I  am  able,  by 
Mr.  Clayton's  kindness,  to  show  you  a  most  accurate  drawing.  You  wiU  notice  the  still  angular 
and  somewhat  rigid  drawing  of  the  figures,  with  broad  and  flowing  draperies,  and  the  great 
quantity  of  "white"  glass  used  in  them.  You  will  notice,  too,  the  great  canopies  in  white 
and  yellow,  with  rich  tones  of  red  and  blue  introduced,  and  the  ground  of  ornamental  quarries. 

The  colours  used  in  glass  of  this  period  are  lighter  in  tone  than  in  the  earlier  glass ;  the 
shading  is  executed  by  "smearing,"  and  white  glass  is  more  used  for  flesh  tints  than  the  early 
flesh-coloured  glass.  In  the  east  window  of  Wells  Cathedral  there  is  some  very  beautiful  glass, 
light  in  tone,  and  also  in  the  east  window  of  Bristol  Cathedral. 

The  documents  relating  to  the  original  glass  at  Exeter  Cathedral  are  still  preserved.  They 
give  precise   instructions   as   to  the    relative  quantities  of  white  and  coloured  glass  to  be  used,  I 
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think,  in  about  tlie  proportions  of  5  to  I  respectively.  Tlie  windows  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  were 
designed  by  Master  John  de  Chester ;  but  of  their  design  we  have  no  record,  except  that  there  were 
large  figures  introduced.  The  accounts  show  that  blue,  red,  and  azure  were  used  in  large  quantities 
with  the  white  glass. 

And  now,  although  there  is  so  very  much  that  might  be  said  on  so  many  of  the  details  of 
the  Decorated  Style,  and  on  so  many  of  its  buildings,  on  its  cathedrals,  its  abbeys,  and  its  parish 
churches,  I  must  break  off.  I  have  not  been  able  even  to  speak  of  the  domestic  work  of  the 
period,  nor  of  the  magnificent  castles  erected  by  Edward  I.  I  have  sought  to  give  a  brief  outline 
of  the  characteristics  of  the  style,  and  to  mention,  to  some  extent,  where  these  may  be  seen,  so 
that  when  you  travel  about  England  you  may  know  where  the  most  remarkable  ecclesiastical  works 
of  the  Decorated  Style  are,  and  the  reasons  irhy  they  are  remark.ible  and  worthy  of  your  most 
careful  study. 
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ARCHITECTURE  OF  THE  PERPENDICULAR  PERIOD. 

BY  J.  D.  SEDDING,  F.E.I.B.A. 


Having  a  large  and  complex  subject  to  deal  with  this  evening,  it  behoves  me  to  get  into  the 
thick  of  it  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  I  feel,  however,  that  from  its  threshold  and  through 
its  whole  length,  my  subject  is  so  beset  and  entangled  with  prejudicial  theories,  that  a  little 
preliminary  pioneering  is  necessary  ere  I  can  hope  to  bring  daylight  upon  it,  or  you  face  to  face 
with  it.  If,  then,  I  can  at  starting  pierce  somewhat  through  the  luxuriant  undergrowth  which 
now  intercepts  the  view,  and  renders  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Perpendicular  style  im- 
possible— if  I  can  inspire  a  little  more  tender  reverence  for  it  before  proceeding  to  my  main  work, 
I  shall  be  doing  both  my  subject  and  my  hearers  good  service. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  for  me  to  remind  you  that  the  architects,  the  critics,  the  antiquaries, 
the  connoisseur  frequenters  of  archaeological  picnics,  and  other  representatives  of  the  current  taste, 
think  that  the  art  of  the  Perpendicular  period  is  either  intrinsicall}',  or,  in  regard  to  the  earlier 
periods,  relatively  bad,  and  that  its  tendency  was  to  go  from  bad  to  worse.  Strange,  diverse,  and 
even  contradictory  things  are  said  of  it ;  but,  as  you  know,  the  charges  laid  against  a  dog  with  a 
bad  name  are  not  strictly  investigated,  and  people  do  not  care  much  whether  the  tales  tally  with 
facts,  or  with  one  another.  And  so  the  "bad  name"  which  the  Perpendicular  has  somehow 
obtained  answers  all  requisite  condemnatory  purposes.  It  is  too  horizontal  for  one,  too  perpen- 
dicular for  another,  too  modern  for  the  dry-as-dusts,  too  secular  for  the  sanctimonious,  who  seem 
to  fancy  that  Gothic  art  was  invented  for  the  spread  of  Christianity,  and  that  art  becomes 
"  profane  "  when  it  illustrates  the  human  side  of  every-day  life.  It  is  too  rich  and  lavish  for  the 
purist ;  too  scientific  and  matter-of-fact  for  the  lovers  of  the  queer  and  the  unexpected  ;  too  free 
and  playful  for  the  pedant ;  too  refined  and  artful  for  the  worshippers  of  the  crude  and  rude  ;  and 
everybody  of  consequence,  except  the  great  Pugin,  Fergusson,  and  Freeman,  has  bad  an  ill  word 
for  the  Perpendicular.  Now,  if  the  thing  so  roundly  and  so  all  but  universally  condemned  were 
a  mere  abstract  idea  out  of  the  pale  of  practical  life,  if  current  taste,  art,  historical  and  other 
knowledge,  did  not  suffer  from  this  wide-spread  antipathy ;  if,  too,  the  very  existence  of  the  relics 
of  the  discredited  style  were  not  meanwhile  imperilled  by  it,  one  might  look  philosophically  at  the 
whole  business.  "  They  say  ;  let  them  say!  "  Or  one  might  reflect  that  in  due  season  the  wheel 
of  fashion,  if  not  the  informed  judgment,  would  some  day  turn  this  way;  or  one  might  find  some 
consolation  in  knowing  how  much  pleasure  and  interest  they  lost  who  thus  refused  due  regard  for 
the  Perpendicular.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  both  in  the  past  and  the  present  there  is  much  to 
deplore  in  the  attitude  taken  up,  and,  speaking  as  a  student  to  students,  I  would  ask  you  to  use 
your  endeavours  to  abate  the  evils  of  those  invidious  distinctions  now  in  vogue.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  dealings  with  Gothic  art,  if  we  are  to  lean  upon  it  for  profit  in  design  at  all,  if  we  are  to  trust 
it,  let  us  trust  it  altogether.  Let  us  have  the  courage  of  our  convictions,  trust  the  leading  of  our 
national  style,  go  with  it  to  the  uttermost.  Let  our  attachment  be  no  halting,  minimising,  sectional 
attachment,  but  a  fearless,  unhesitating  allegiance,  that  accepts  Gothic  all  in  all  or  not  at  all.  Let 
us  have  done  with  those  self-imposed  bonds  touching  the  use  of  the  later  styles,  which  must 
inevitably  tend  to  make  the  Gothic  revival  affected  and  short-lived.  It  must  be  within  your 
knowledge  that,  in  the  past,  our  students  sallied  forth  with  their  eyes  bandaged  in  the  direction  of 
the  Perpendicular,  their  heads  crammed  with  precautionary  theories  about  late  art,  their  hands  full 
of  printed  labels  marked  "pui-e  "  and  "  debased,"  and  the  early  work  was  to  be  ticketed  "pure," 
and  the  late  was  to  receive  black  marks,  relatively  black  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the 
thirteenth  century.  Surely,  one  thinks,  an  enemy  to  Gothic  architecture  invented  the  terminology 
and  the  cant  phrases  by  which  it  is  classified,  seeing  that  full  half  of  our  English  Gothic  is  thus 
placed  under  a  ban,  beyond  our  power  of  sympathy  and  appreciation,  if  we  would  be  saved  men  ; 
seeing,  too,  that  the  terminology  gives,  as  it  were,  to  the  most  ignorant,  the  most  superficial,  the 
most  juvenile  and  conceited  critic,  moral  right  and  license  to  abuse  and  condemn  the  handiwork  of 
men  who  had  giant  capacity  and  splendid  courage  in  design — men  of  acute  wit  and  strong  under- 
standing— great  Churchmen  and  statesmen  and  kings — men  who,  while  living,  were  justly  held  in 
proudest  esteem,  and  whose  names  in  history  rank  high  in  the  bead-roll  of  English  worthies. 

Parker's  Glossary  speaks  thus  of  the  Perpendicular : — "  At  its  first  appearance  the  general 
effect  was  usually  bold  and  good;  the  mouldings,  though  not  equal  to  the  Decorated  style,  were 
well  defined,  the  enrichments  effective  and  ample  without  exuberance,  and  the  details  delicate 
without  extravagant  minuteness.     Subsequently  it  underwent  a  gradual  debasement."     Again  :  — 
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"  Altbough  tliis  style  is  certainly  inferior  to  the  Decorated,  and  underwent  progressive  deteriora- 
tion, there  are  many  fine  buildings  to  be  met  with  of  various  dates,  erected  during  its  continuance." 
Now,  althouj;h  there  are  always  a  few  first-hand  students  who  do  not  believe  everything  that  is 
printed  in  a  book,  yet  the  general  run  of  people  are  docile,  and  cannot  help  being  influenced  by 
remarks  like  these,  whose  faint  praise  damns,  and  as  life  is  short,  they  naturally  turn  to  the  goody- 
good}'  earl}'  styles,  and  leave  the  debased  to  their  gradual  debasement.  And  this  is  only  an 
example  of  our  text-book  criticism,  which  has  ever  pitted  style  against  style,  not  by  way  of 
illustrating  historic  development,  but  as  fostering  admiration  for  one  and  condemnation  of  another, 
as  promoting  the  adoption  of  the  early  periods,  and  providing  moral  and  Eesthetic  conclusions 
against  the  later.  And  all  this  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  art-principles  are  identical 
throughout,  that  there  was  precisely  the  same  chance  of  getting  good  or  bad  work  in  every  style, 
and  that  if  there  be  more  commonplace  Perpendicular  work  than  commonplace  Early  English,  it  ia 
only  because  there  are  less  relics  of  tlie  one  style  than  of  the  other ;  regardless,  too,  that  the 
craftsmen  of  all  the  periods  alike  were  Englishmen  working  for  Englishmen,  expressing  English 
enthusiasm  in  English  ways;  also  that  the  structures  of  any  period  are  not  simply  the  reflex  of  a 
period,  but  the  period  itself ;  that  the  fashioned  stone  and  wood,  the  painting  and  glass,  the  aims, 
the  modes,  and  methods  of  the  work,  are  the  period  clothed  and  manifest  before  us,  so  that  to 
despise  the  fruit  is  to  despise  the  period,  root  and  branch.  Again,  in  the  matter  of  church 
restoration,  the  contempt  for  the  Perpendicular  has  both  prompted  and  given  moral  justification 
for  the  destruction  and  mutilation  of  a  vast  body  of  architecture  of  this  period  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  Buildings  have  been  valued  according  to  their  chronology.  We  have  loved  age  in 
art  rather  than  art  for  its  own  sake.  We  have  been  more  anxious  to  support  theories  about  the 
work  of  a  period  than  to  be  put  into  communication  with  that  period.  There  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  pickaxe  and  crow-bar  work,  of  raking  amidst  old  stones,  of  grubbing  up  old  foundations ;  a 
great  deal  of  conjectural  restoration  where  license  has  been  given  to  nineteenth  century  architect- 
dreamers  to  express  their  unwarrantable  thirteenth  century  dreams,  and  no  concern  whatever  about 
the  Perpendicular  work  destroyed  in  the  process.  And  to  refer  incidentally  to  a  practical  issue 
touching  contemporary  design,  one  fruit  of  the  aversion  to  the  Perpendicular  is  seen  in  the  utter 
inability  of  architects  to  design  in  the  style.  I  have  said  that  a  fuU  half  of  English  architecture 
is —  alas !  I  ought  now  to  say  zvas — of  this  period  ;  and  yet  so  little  has  it  been  loved  and  appreci- 
ated, that  there  are  not  six  men  in  the  profession  who  have  so  far  imbibed  and  made  themselves 
one  with  the  Perpendicular  as  to  be  able  to  i/iink  in  it,  or  to  express  themselves  sympathetically 
through  its  forms.  On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Carpenter's  lecture  on  the  "  Decorated  Period,"  your 
chairman  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  the  exclusive  adopiion  of  the  early  styles  by  church  architects 
of  the  present  day.  And  why  is  this  but  that  the  vast  majority  of  architects  could  as  readily  write 
poems  in  Persian  as  design  churches  in  true  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  later  styles.  As  I  now 
address  an  eccletiological  society,  and  a  young  society  moreover,  I  feel  that  I  may  speak  of  the 
Perpendicular  period  as  I  find  it,  and  you  will  not  blame  my  sympathy  with  the  work  under 
review.  The  end  of  all  ecclesiological  or  archaeological  studies  should  be  to  make  us  true,  genuine 
observers  of  the  ways  and  works  of  past  ages,  and  should  put  us  on  friendly  terms  with  all  phases 
of  olden  time.  An  ecclesiological  society  is  not  a  rallying  point  for  art  factions,  nor  a  field  for  the 
battle  of  the  styles ;  it  is  not  meant  to  render  us  more  critical  nor  more  capable  of  detecting  flaws, 
so  much  as  to  bring  us  into  a  congenial  mood  with  the  past ;  and  of  this  we  may  be  quite  certain, 
that  in  return  for,  and  in  proportion  to,  our  sympathy,  secrets  will  be  unlocked  and  shown  to  us 
which  unfriendly  eyes  are  not  allowed  to  witness,  nor  unfriendly  minds  to  understand. 

The  method  of  treatment  which  I  propose  to  take  in  this  lecture  is  to  pass  in  survey  the 
mutual  relation  of  the  Perpendicular  and  other  periods  of  English  Gothic — marking  where  they 
touch  and  illustrate  each  other — a  course  dictated  by  the  fact  that  this  is  the  last  of  a  series  of 
lectures  on  English  Gothic.  But  with  every  desire  to  do  my  subject  the  fullest  justice,  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  do  more  to-night  than  to  provide  a  fairly  adequate  outlook  upon  the 
development  of  architectural  conceptions,  and  an  enumeration  of  the  vital  and  accidental 
characteristics  of  the  style.  In  the  Perpendicular  we  have  what  has  been  called  the  "  complete 
Gothic  of  England,"  and  taking  1350  as  the  starting-point  of  the  style  (although  the  Gloucester 
work  would  give  us  some  thirteen  years  earlier  than  this  date),  we  are  carried  on  well  into  the 
sixteenth  century  for  some  of  its  latest  examples,  not  to  mention  the  noble  seventeenth  century 
work  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  at  St.  John's  College,  and  other  collegiate  buildings  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  ;  all  of  which  show,  by-the-by,  how  thoroughly  the  style  was  engrained  in  the  English 
mind,  how  it  filled  the  desires  and  aims  of  the  later  generations,  and  how  much  hidden  capacity 
there  was  in  it.  It  will  be  seen  what  a  large  space  of  time  the  stylo  covers,  and  how — even  if  we 
take  1350  as  the  beginning,  and  1530  as  the  close  of  the  Perpendicular— we  should  give  the  stylo  a 
longer  time  than  the  Early  English  and  Decorated  put  together.  The  term  "  Complete  English 
Gothic  "  is  as  right  as  most  terms  are,  although  the  Inle  English,  as  a  consummation  of  the  ear/y 
English,  might  be  more  accurate  and  ilhistrative.  The  term  "complete"  is,  however,  in  a 
mediaeval  sense  fairly  accurate  and  convenient,  because  it  sots  forth  the  fact  of  the  continuity  of 
effort  which  here   reaches   fulfilment :  it   denotes  how   all   the   past  had   been   working  for  and 
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radiating  towards  this  phase.  We  feel,  on  approaching  the  consideration,  that  it  is  both  fair  and 
natural  to  measure  the  reach  of  English  Gothic  by  the  Perpendicular— if  this  be  indeed  the 
"  complete  Gothic  of  England,''  then,  whatever  is  vital  to  Gothic  in  general  and  to  English  Gothic 
in  particular,  must  be  here  at  its  zenith,  and  brought  to  what  Emerson  would  call  its  "  grand 
climacteric." 

Before  proceeding  to  technicalities  (and,  by  the  advice  of  your  Secretary,  I  have  eschewed 
technicalities  as  far  as  possible)  lot  me  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  national  character  of  the 
Perpendicular,  and  as  to  those  elements  of  Gothic  in  general  and  of  English  Gothic  in  particular 
which  we  may  expect  to  find  here  brought  to  completion.  Let  us  try  and  master  a  few  of  the 
characteristics  and  motives  of  English  art,  try  and  learn  something  of  those  unseen  forces  which 
led  the  English  to  foimulate  the  Perpendicular  and  the  Prench  the  Flamboyant;  for  I  want  to 
bring  the  Perpendicular  home  to  you.  I  think  that  in  dealing  with  English  Gothic  we  are  apt  to 
make  too  much  of  the  distinctions  of  styles,  and  too  little  of  the  general  impression  of  the  whole. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  the  style  is  after  all  only  the  manner  of  the  thing — the  bit  of  string  that 
ties  the  posy  togetJher,  not  the  flowers  themselves.  We  want  to  tie  things  in  bundles,  to  reduce 
art-knowledge  to  an  "exact  science,"  to  break  the  whole  into  groups.  We  treat  styles  as  though 
each  were  a  passing  phenomenon  that  ran  in  a  groove  down  the  course  of  a  century  to  some 
arbitrary  result,  and  then  stopped,  because  something  else  was  started.  And  this  is  why  people 
who  have  a  fancy  for  thirteenth-century  art  or  for  fourteenth-century  art  think  that  they  may  put 
their  finger  down  upon  a  date  and  say,  the  art  of  this  date  is  "perfect ''  art,  because  they  think  the 
style  had  a  sort  of  rigidly-defined  Act  of  Parliament  perfection  to  attain,  and  then  it  was  all  over 
with  things.  All  such  dislocation  of  styles  is,  I  think,  both  mischievous  and  distracting  when 
applied  to  a  growing  national  art. 

Art  has  so  many  aspects.  In  its  divine  aspect  it  represents  the  manifestation  of  God  dwelling 
in  man,  for,  without  such  leading,  Early  English  or  Perpendicular  art  could  never  have  been.  In 
its  human  aspect,  it  is  something  done  to  give  pleasure  to  a  man's  friends,  his  fellow-townsmen,  or 
his  contemporaries.  It  is  more  than  this — it  is  expressed  thought  and  emotion  having  beauty  for 
its  end  ;  the  best  thoughts  of  a  man  or  of  a  race  along  his,  or  its,  line  of  genius ;  the  utterance  of 
men  who  express  their  thoughts  as  the  linnet  sings,  because  they  must.  And  what  I  want  to  enforce 
throughout  this  paper  is  that  the  art  of  all  periods  of  our  national  Gothic  does  not  express  one 
mind  at  one  time  and  one  at  another,  but  the  English  mind  always.  So  one  period  but  helps  to 
fulfil  the  aims  of  its  predecessor,  as  it  more  or  less  anticipates  its  successor.  But  in  all,  the  fount 
of  inspiration  is  the  same.  All  are  equally  English,  equally  heaven-born,  whether  we  like  to  own 
it  or  not. 

The  first  thing  to  note  in  this  matter  is,  how  much  more  akin  the  arts  of  the  Northern  races 
are  in  the  early,  formative  stage  than  in  their  formed  stage — in  their  beginnings  than  in  their 
endings.  Starting  from  the  common  ground  of  the  Romanesque,  the  various  nations  keep  for  a 
certain  time  in  parallel  lines.  All  their  opening  strokes  are  very  similar  in  spirit  and  character, 
and,  when  they  begin  to  develop  things,  the  developments  overlap  one  another,  so  that  in  passing 
from  the  early  art  of  one  people  to  the  early  art  of  another,  we  get  no  sense  of  disconnected 
thought.  Not  that  there  is  no  real  difference  at  the  very  first,  but  that  the  differences  are  not 
developed.  The  line  of  demarcation  at  starling  is  but  as  the  separation  of  a  nnrrow  stream  over 
which  people  can  still  touch  hands  ;  but,  as  time  goes  on,  the  banks  widen,  the  lines  of  demarcation 
stretch  indefinitely,  so  that  by-and-by  the  points  of  contact  have  entirely  disappeared.  This  view 
of  the  origin  and  development  of  styles  is  important  to  my  notion  of  the  Perpendicular,  because  it 
asserts  its  rank  and  place  in  English  art.  England,  France,  Gei-many  begin  on  common  ground, 
then,  under  the  combined  action  of  time  and  culture,  they  gradually  break  away  from  one  another. 
The  art  of  each  people  thus  absorbs  more  and  more  of  their  character,  and  gets,  as  it  were,  dyed 
through  and  through  with  their  methods  of  thought  and  aims  and  traits,  until  we  have  German 
work  that  is  German  of  the  German,  French  work  that  is  French  of  the  French,  English  work  that 
is  English  of  the  English. 

The  next  point  to  note  is  the  limitation  of  national  arts.  Not  even  the  most  ardent  lover  of 
England  expects  to  find  English  art  perfect  and  evenly  balanced  all  round  ;  and,  should  he  deem  it 
the  glory  of  the  whole  world,  a  foreigner  looking  at  it  with  foreign  eyes  would  soon  tell  him  a 
thing  or  two  which  would  take  the  conceit  out  of  him.  In  truth  the  history  of  art  shows  us  that 
no  race — not  even  the  Italian,  which  had  Benjamin's  mess  of  art-sense — can  excel  in  more  than  one 
particular.  In  all  things  human  there  are  limitations,  and,  thank  God,  compensations  too.  The 
student  has  to  seek  wherein  the  gift  of  a  race  lies,  and  he  then  finds  his  interest  in  tracing  the 
unfolding  and  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  this  innate  gift  throughout  the  workief  various  periods. 
He  will  not  find  things  easy  to  hand  at  first,  because  the  early  steps  of  an  art  must  of  necessity  be 
simple  and  tentative.  Some  characteristics  are  at  first  held  in  abeyance  owing  to  unfavourable 
circumstances,  but  nevertheless,  with  the  key  in  his  hand,  he  will  trace  their  existence  in  the  germ, 
and  how  they  become  more  and  more  perfected  as  the  accidental  circumstances  are  more  favourable 
for  their  development.  This  thought,  too,  is  of  advantage  in  realising  the  place  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  in  English  art.     We  grasp  the  character  of  national  art  as  we  grasp  the  character  of  a  plant 
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or  of  a  tree.  The  law  of  progress  in  art  is  tlie  same  as  the  law  of  progress  in  Nature  :  the  acorn 
becomes  the  sapling,  and  the  sapling  the  full-grown  monarch  of  the  wood.  The  sapling  is  more 
perfect  than  the  acorn,  and  the  tree  than  the  sapling.  If  you  want  to  study  the  full  character  of 
national  art,  3'ou  turn  to  where  it  is  most  declared,  just  as,  to  find  the  character  of  an  oak,  you  go, 
not  to  the  hide-bound  acorn,  nor  to  the  struggling  sapling,  but  to  the  king  of  the  forest  in  all  hia 
pride  of  ascendant  life.  In  the  Perpendicular,  then,  we  have  not  only  what  is  the  outcome  of  national 
insularity,  but  that  closing  phase  of  Gothic  which  has  most  absorbed  the  national  character  ;  and 
this  is  why  it  seems  to  me  that  the  achievements  of  this  time,  down  to  their  smallest  pai'ticular, 
are  so  valuable  and  so  full  of  an  interest  which  has  grown  with  the  growth  of  national  life.  It  is  on 
this  account,  too,  that  we  may  fairly  test  the  whole  art-power  of  mediaeval  England  by  the 
Perpendicular.  This  is  why,  when  we  come  presently  to  consider  the  technical  side  of  the  subject, 
we  may  be  prepared  to  find  a  certain  noble  abandon  of  power,  a  wealth  of  accumulated  experience, 
skill,  material,  and  art-resource  in  the  Perpendicular ;  why  we  may  expect  to  meet  craftsmen  who, 
from  having  been  nurtured  on  the  fruits  of  far-reaching  English  tradition,  having  learnt  the 
extended  capacities  of  English  art  and  the  limits  of  English  desires,  can  hit  straight  at  the  mark  and 
touch  our  national  sympathies  to  the  quick. 

We  have,  as  I  have  just  reminded  you,  much  that  is  common  in  all  early  Northern  art.  For 
instance,  in  the  form  of  the  arch,  the  form  of  vaulting,  of  enriched  surfaces,  and  of  ornamentation 
generally.  But  as  we  pass  from  the  primal  to  the  secondary  stage,  as  we  come  to  that  second 
section  of  development  known  generally  as  thirteenth-century  art,  we  find  that  the  slight  and 
almost  imperceptible  differences  of  early  days  have  widened,  and  that  now  the  various  nations  are 
pursuing  a  definite  bent  of  their  own.  England  is  at  work  chiefly  upon  mouldings,  developing  a 
systematic  use  of  certain  rudimentary  types  of  sectional  lines,  suiting  these  to  circular  capital*. 
She  is  also  engaged  in  working  out  the  capacities  of  cylindrical  shafts  and  of  lancet  windows,  in 
company,  to  some  extent,  with  the  province  of  Normandy.  Other  parts  of  France,  with  Germany, 
still  linger  over  the  forms  associated  with  the  Romanesque,  sometimes  introducing  the  pointed  arch 
into  compositions  otherwise  made  up  of  details  and  of  ornamentation  which,  so  far  as  England  is 
concerned,  represented  a  bygone  state  of  things ;  and  then,  after  this  lengthened  transition  stage, 
they  pass  almost  directly  to  Geometrical  Gothic.  From  the  Geometrical  or  Decorated  period  the 
French  pass  to  the  Flamboyant,  and  the  English  to  the  Perpendicular.  Speaking  broadly,  the 
Decorated  differs  from  the  Early  English  in  exhibiting  a  greater  degree  of  decoration.  The 
Perpendicular  differs  from  the  Decorated  in  having  certain  members  perpendicular,  which,  in  the 
earlier  phase,  are  not  perpendicular  throughout. 

I  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  the  characteristics  and  motives  of  English  work,  discernible 
in  the  early  divisions  of  Gothic,  but  more  fully  displayed  in  the  later  stages.  Firstly,  as  far  as  I 
can  read  English  art,  I  find  it  everywhere  distinguished  by  love  of,  and  carefulness  of,  detail ; 
secondly,  by  general  disregard  of  picturesque  effects  ;  thirdly,  by  reserve  and  sobriety  of  spirit ; 
fourthly,  by  a  tendency  to  perceptible  harmony  of  parts.  Let  us  for  a  moment  contrast 
English  and  French  work.  Contrast  is  an  easy  way  of  realising  character.  English  art,  I 
say,  ever  excels  in  detail ;  but  French  art,  while  it  excels  in  picturesque  massing  and 
complex  outline,  exhibits  a  certain  poverty  and  sameness  of  detail,  beyond  a  given  point  of 
excellence.  To  take  one  gi'eat  factor  of  design — mouldings  ;  the  Frenchman's  mouldings  never  can 
satisfy  the  Englishman  who  has  drunk  deep  from  the  waters  of  his  native  land.  To  one  who 
knows  the  Yorkshire  abbeys,  Tintern,  Winchester,  Gloucester,  Malvern,  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and  that 
queen  of  English  counties,  Somerset,  with  its  vast  wealth  of  stately  fifteenth  century  fabrics,  the 
Frenchman's  mouldings  seem  either  underdone  or  overdone  in  thought.  His  strong  mouldings 
seem  coarse  and  cumbrous ;  his  graceful  mouldings  attenuated  and  over-refined ;  his  playful 
mouldings  tricky  and  fantastic,  as  in  those  frisk}'  members  which,  beginning  in  an  obscure  corner, 
gradually  increase  in  importance,  and  after  an  ehiborate  game  at  hide-and  seek,  in  interpenetration 
with  other  members,  and  after  numerous  capricious  transformations,  and  the  survival  of  all  manner 
of  obstructions,  are  carried  through  the  whole  piece,  and  end  with  an  air  of  proud  satisfaction, 
which  seems  to  call  for  loud  bravos  at  the  cleverness  of  the  achievement.  English  mouldings  are 
just  as  eloquent  of  national  character,  and  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  given  to 
this  province  of  design  in  all  English  art.  English  love  of  detail,  and  English  love  of  harmony, 
and  English  sobriety,  come  out  clearly  in  our  mouldings.  We  see  that  the  soul  of  the  workman  is 
in  his  sectional  lines,  which  are  trenchant  or  sprightly  or  grave  according  to  the  temper  of  the 
man.  A  bit  of  good  Early  English,  or  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular  moulding  will  both  please  the 
eye  and  gratify  the  mind.  And  while  we  revel  in  the  fine  curvature,  we  may  read  through  the 
steadfast  lines  the-mental  travail  which  produced  them;  and  whether  the  qualities  of  the  work  tell 
of  grace,  or  force,  or  ingenuity,  we  are  somehow  made  to  feel  that,  behind  and  beyond  all  that  is 
expressed,  there  remains  the  weight  of  a  noble  character  which  has  a  large  capital  of  solid  thought 
and  being  still  in  reserve. 

But  if  the  English  excel  in  detail,  they  are  not  daring,  aspiring  builders,  like  the  French. 
They  set  gravely  to  work  and  finish  all  that  they  begin,  because  they  have  measured  aims  and  a 
measured  compass,  and  they  do  not  attempt  the  unattainable.     So  it  comes  to  pass  that  we  have 
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no  unfinished  buildings  as  the  French  and  the  Italians  have,  and  so  it  is  that  all  our  buildings — 
whether  cathedrals,  parish  churches,  or  houses— are  of  homely  compass,  and  their  effects  calm, 
and  in  nowise  strained.  In  our  richest  late  work,  where  there  is  much  sculpture,  great  complexity 
of  surface  enrichment,  and  a  multitude  of  ascending  lines,  there  is  still  a  perceptible  air  of  control ; 
there  is  method  in  all  our  madness.  However  much  the  architect  may  try  to  dominate  our  spirits 
by  the  range  of  his  lines,  we  feel  that  it  is  by  a  strong  volume  of  harmony,  and  a  clear  accentuation 
of  parts,  that  he  fascinates  and  holds  us.  All  his  aims  are  set  in  the  direction  of  harmony  rather 
than  of  contrast — at  the  harmony  of  associated  hues  and  associated  parts,  rather  than  at  the 
capricious  self-assertiveness  and  struggle  for  predominance  of  each  several  part. 

The  difference  of  the  enriched  art  of  France  and  England  (and  I  have  said  that  is  in  the 
later  enriched  art  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  clearest  mirror  of  national  character)  seems  to  me  to 
be  somewhat  as  follows.  In  the  case  of  the  Frenchman,  the  innate  qualities  of  a  race  that  is 
much  given  to  aspiring  ideals  are  almost  too  much  for  his  art ;  he  strains  every  resource,  every  con- 
stituent, every  principle  of  his  art  to  the  uttermost,  and  never  knows  when  to  cry  "Enough." 
His  exuberance  treads  on  the  heel  of  license;  his  daring  overtops  itself,  as  in  the  sixteenth  century 
Beauvais  ;  his  liberty  is  almost  boundless  ;  his  ideal  limitless  ;  he  carries  complexity  to  bewilder- 
ment. That  great  principle  of  Northern  art  which  led  our  ancient  architects  to  build  a  church  as 
Noah  built  his  ark, — that  system  of  thrust  and  counterthrust,  of  dependent  parts  fitly  framed  into 
one  complicated  yet  compact  piece  of  framework — is  carried  to  an  almost  ungovernable  excess.  In 
French  hands  it  runs  wild  ;  the  harmony  must  be  sought,  for  it  is  not  proclaimed  ;  it  is  French 
harmony,  such  as  that  M.  Gounod  delights  in  at  the  present  day,  which  is  formed  out  of  strangled 
discords.  One  thinks  that  the  forces  which  the  master  holds  in  his  hand  at  times  escape  from 
their  leash,  and  the  seeming  contraries  become  real  contraries.  In  a  large  structure  of  the  Flam- 
boyant period  so  much  life  and  individuality  of  being  is  conceded  to  each  part,  so  much  ferment  of 
thought  and  strife  of  line,  so  much  that  is  impromptu  is  going  on  all  around,  that  you  can  scarce 
keep  the  sense  of  a  prevailing  unity  or  an  ultimate  haimony  in  your  mind  as  you  stand  and  gaze. 
The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand,  limits  the  field  upon  which  his  genius  is  to  be  exercised,  and 
there  is  more  restraint  about  his  methods.  He  draws  things  more  together,  he  seems  to  keep  him- 
self and  the  resources  of  his  art  more  underhand.  English  work  is  concentrated  where  French 
work  is  expanded.  The  Englishman  seems  to  gather  himself  together,  so  to  speak,  to  shut  himself  in 
with  his  work.  There  is  little  that  is  inqiroviptu  about  it  ;  it  is  all  circumspect  art,  well  considered 
from  end  to  end,  and  there  is  in  it  none  of  the  French  dash  of  experiment.  French  buildings  are 
lofty,  sprightly,  piquant ;  everything  aims  at  seizing  and  riveting  the  attention  of  a  quickly 
excited  people.  The  French  architect  gets  his  mystery  and  glamour,  or,  in  other  words,  his 
imaginative  effects,  on  the  outside  of  his  building  by  vast  height,  by  clashing  lines,  sharp  surprises, 
vivid  strokes  of  light  and  shade  in  bristling  pinnacles,  and  masks  of  open  traceries  set  in  advance 
of  his  proper  wall-face.  The  Englishman  uses  for  the  same  end  complex  surfaces  of  wall-panelling  ; 
wide,  deep-set,  heavily  moulded  windows,  full  of  ramified  traceries,  the  stages  well  enforced  by 
horizontal  string-courses  ;  mouldings  deeply  undercut  to  intensify  shade,  ranges  of  buttresses  that 
rise  resolutely  without  much  ado  of  ornament,  till  they  merge  in  the  open  parapets,  every 
part  bearing  out  the  thought  of  the  whole.  If  I  may  hazard  a  fanciful  conceit,  I  would  say  that 
English  art  works  at  the  roots  of  things,  trains  its  floriations  on  branches  near  the  eye — in  enriched 
string-courses  and  a  network  of  vaulting  ribs,  richly  embossed  and  gloriously  coloured — while 
French  art  is  more  concerned  with  aerial  effects,  and  busies  itself  with  the  topmost  boughs  and  the 
way  branches  and  flowers  print  themselves  against  the  sky.  It  is  well  known  the  Frenchman  loves 
the  towering  poplar,  the  Englishman  the  wide-spreading  oak. 

If,  then,  it  be  ever  said  in  this  eclectic,  much-travelled,  cosmopolitan  age,  by  way  of  dis- 
paraging the  Perpendicular,  that  its  buildings  are  long  and  low,  let  us  remember  that  the  charac- 
teristics I  have  tried  to  epitomise  exist  in  English  Gothic  of  all  dates.  It  is  true  that,  generally 
speaking,  the  Early  English  builders  carried  on  the  Norman  feature  of  a  high-pitched  roof,  which, 
in  the  latter  case,  arose  from  vaulting  necessities  (and  later  buildings  have  the  same  feature  where 
the  conditions  are  the  same,  or  where  waggon-roofs  are  employed,  as  in  Somerset,  Devon,  and 
CornwallJ,  but  the  thirteenth-century  Englishman  is  quite  happy  with  a  flat  ceiling  to  some  of  his 
longest  and  largest  buildings,  as  at  St.  Albans,  Ely,  Peterborough  ;  and  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth- 
century  Englishman,  making  alterations  to  an  earlier  roof,  deliberately  lowers  the  pitch  and  the 
height  of  the  ridge.  And,  if  anyone  desires  to  follow  out  this  subject  in  later  English  examples,  he 
will  find  the  same  characteristics  as  I  have  here  attempted  to  portray  at  Elizabethan  Hardwick  or 
at  Holkham,  where  the  same  disregard  for  height  and  picturesque  massing  exists  ;  or  in  France,  in 
the  Renaissance,  and  every  later  phase  of  French  architecture.  These  are  things  which  touch  the 
national  taste  and  the  national  character,  and  are  not  essential  to,  or  conditioned  by,  the  style. 

We  have  now  considered  what  I  take  to  be  the  salient  traits  and  specialities  of  English  work. 
Let  us  try  and  realise  its  aims  by  a  brief  examination  of  a  few  details,  as  bearing  on  what  has  been 
said,  and  as  illustrating  the  development  of  styles.  The  usually  accepted  theory  is  that  Gothic 
architecture  derived  its  leading  features  from  the  necessities  of  vaulting.  This  is  a  truthful  saying 
so  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  go  very  far.     Of  course  the  necessities  of  structure  must  always 
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guide  the  general  features  of  a  style,  as  vaulting  must  have  influenced  French  architecture  where  it 
was  the  rule;  but  it  so  happens  that,  except  in  our  cathedrals  and  some  of  our  collegiate  churches, 
and  in  some  sixteenth-century  aisles  and  chapels,  vaulting  was  not  practised  in  England,  so  that 
we  must  forsake  that  theory  as  we  should  forsake  an  old  quarry,  once  fertile,  where  all  the  stone  is 
gone,  and  only  refuse  remains.  To  take  broader  ground,  developments  must  come  where  there  is 
life.  You  cannot  say  there  is  decadence  in  art  where  invention  is  still  strong  and  spontaneous, 
and  growth  is  still  active  as  it  was,  say,  in  England  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Other  factors 
of  development  are  to  be  found  in  the  inevitable  course  of  principles  and  elements  essential  to  the 
art,  also  in  the  conscious  efforts  of  the  designer,  and  the  accumulations  of  tradition  derived  un- 
consciously from  the  past. 

I  have  already  defined  art  as  expressed  emotion  and  thought,  having  beauty  for  its  end;  and 
in  architecture  man's  imagination  employs  two  media  by  which  to  express  itself — first,  by  the 
disposition  of  lines,  mouldings,  and  masses  in  agreeable  proportions  (see  Mr.  Buskin's  "  Two 
Paths,"  p.  143) ;  and  secondly,  by  sculpture.  The  relative  importance  of  these  media  of  imagina- 
tion it  has  been  the  great  life-work  of  Mr.  Ruskin  to  enforce,  and  I  shall  have  presently  to  test  the 
sculpture  of  the  Perpendicular  period  by  the  canons  of  criticism  which  he  has  so  eloquently  and 
truly  propounded.  But  first  as  to  the  science  of  proportional  lines  in  elevation.  Winchester 
Cathedral  affords  a  well-known  illustration  of  the  process  of  transformation  which  went  on  as  the 
science  developed.  I  have  had  Willis's  drawing  of  the  nave  in  its  original  state  and  in  its  present 
state  enlarged,  and  it  will  be  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  compare  the  aims  of  the  workmen 
in  the  early  and  later  middle  ages.  The  Norman  compartment  is  divided  into  three  parts  of 
nearly  equal  altitude,  whereas  the  Perpendicular  is  divided  into  two  parts,  which  are  again  enclosed 
under  one  arch.  The  lower  pier-arch  of  the  Norman  work  is  less  than  one-third  of  the  whole 
height,  whereas  the  pier-arch  of  the  Perpendicular  work  is  half  the  total  height.  The  triforium  is 
of  equal  importance  to  the  other  two  parts  in  the  Norman  arcade,  but  in  Wykeham's  work  it  is 
subordinate  to  the  general  design,  and  becomes  a  panelled  balcony.  I  am  well  aware  that  they 
who  look  at  early  art  with  rose-coloured  spectacles  consider  that  the  omission  of  the  triforium  as  a 
leading  feature  in  a  Gothic  edifice  is  one  of  the  many  signs  of  debasement  ascribable  to  the 
Perpendicular  period  ;  and  I  am  also  aware  that  these  same  people,  with  charming  inconsistency, 
declare  in  the  same  breath  tliat  the  proportions  of  Wykeham's  nave,  which  they  even  cannot  but 
admire,  are  the  proportions  of  the  Norman  nave!  But  the  student  finds  sufficient  reason  for  the 
changes  that  took  place  by  simply  following  the  course  of  art  development.  In  the  first  place,  a 
design  that  shall  please  a  trained  eye  must  be  governed  by  laws  of  proportion,  and  it  needs  no 
angel  from  heaven  to  tell  one  that  the  proportions  of  the  Norman  arcade  are  not  of  the  highest 
order.  Here  is  a  given  height  to  be  dealt  with,  which  the  designer  wishes  to  divide  into  three 
parts,  and,  in  untaught  fashion,  he  makes  the  three  parts  of  equal  height,  and  there  is 
nothing  principal  and  nothing  subordinate,  nothing  above  and  nothing  below,  the  rest.  This,  then, 
is  not  a  composition,  if  composition  need  the  conscious  disposal  of  parts.  Another  point  to  be 
noted  with  regard  to  this  and  kindred  work  is,  that  the  design  is  made  bit  by  bit,  and  one  part  is 
not  intimately  linked  to  the  other  part.  A  compartment  of  a  nave  arcade  stands  alone  ;  it  may  be 
repeated,  but  one  bay  does  not  lead  the  eye  into  the  next.  In  this  Norman  nave  the  abacus 
moulding  of  the  pier-arch  and  of  the  triforium  stops  short  at  the  nave-pier ;  there  is  no  through 
string-course  under  the  triforium  to  connect  bay  with  bay  ;  while  the  clerestory  runs  on  to  a  tune 
of  its  own,  regardless  of  any  required  harmony  in  the  lower  parts,  and  even  the  centres  of  the 
clerestory  arcade  do  not  agree  with  the  two  lower  arcades.  A  glance  at  the  Perpendicular  nave 
shows  a  transformation  so  complete  that  one  might  call  it  antipodal.  In  every  particular  where 
similarity  was  possible,  the  Perpendicular  is  designed  in  entire  disregard  of  the  earlier  fabric.  It 
is  true  that  some  of  the  earl)'  piers  were  re-worked  as  they  stood,  but  in  regard  to  the  proportions 
and  aims  of  the  later  work  the  architect  acts  as  independently  as  though  the  whole  had  been 
rebuilt  from  the  ground.  The  nave  of  Canterbury  is  like  it,  and  that  was  rebuilt  from  the  ground 
and  begun  in  1380,  before  Wykeham's  nave.  Again,  the  designs  of  other  cathedrals  of  intermediate 
date  exhibit  a  tendency  towards  the  very  treatment  here  brought  to  such  perfection,  and  the  nearer 
the  Perpendicular  period  the  stronger  the  tendency  ;  as  for  instance  the  choir  of  St.  Albans  and  the 
nave  of  Exeter  Cathedral.  And  although  the  triforium  is  so  strongl)'  marked  in  such  examples  as 
Salisbury  and  Lincoln,  yet,  in  both  of  the  two  first-named  cases  the  triforium  practically  disappears. 
It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  Perpendicular  nave  of  Winchester  is  a  spontaneous  expression  of  the 
principles  and  laws  of  design  as  then  understood. 

To  carry  this  matter  further.  In  regard  to  composition,  Salisbury  is  better  than  the  Norman 
nave  of  Winchester,  just  as  the  perpendicular  of  Winchester  is  better  than  the  Early  English  at 
Salisbury  ;  and  Exeter  lies  beteen  these  two,  both  in  ability  of  design  and  the  clearer  association  of 
part  with  part.  Salisbury  gives  us  through  string-courses,  which  we  do  not  get  in  the  Norman 
nave  of  Wmchester.  But  neither  Salisbury  nor  St.  Albans  carry  out  Gothic  principles  to  per- 
fection. At  St.  Albans,  as  Mr.  Freeman  has  pointed  out,  the  three  continuous  horizontal 
ranges  have  no  more  vertical  divisions  into  bays  than  a  nrimitive  basilica.  And  though 
vertical  lines   are  more  enforced   at    Exeter,   so   as  to   mark   the  bays  more   definitely,  yet  they 
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are  only  used  for  a  moiety  of  the  whole  height ;  whereas  at  Perpendicular  Winchester  there 
is  a  continuous  line  from  ground  to  vault.  The  evolution  of  the  inherent  principles  of 
Gothic  design  is  also  to  be  illustrated  in  another  particular.  Exeter  nave  dates  from  1331, 
Winchester  nave  from  1394.  At  Exeter  a  large  traceried  window  almost  swallows  up  the 
whole  space  above  the  pier-arch,  but  the  triforium  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  general  design. 
There  is  nothing  to  carry  the  eye  from  pier-arch  to  triforium  arcade,  nor  from  panelling  to  window. 
The  window  has  five  openings,  the  triforium  four.  The  design  is  checked  ;  it  is  not  a  whole. 
But  at  Winchester  the  vertical  principle  is  strongly  felt  and  asserted,  and  the  law  of  association  has 
intimately  linked  part  with  part.  The  clerestory  and  triforium  are  unlike  the  earlier  clerestories 
and  triforia.  The  old  division  was  but  threefold,  this  is  multifold.  The  window  here  only  forms 
part  of  a  composition  of  wall-panelling  which  has  a  deeply-moulded  arch  divided  at  mid-height  by 
a  transom.  The  harmony  is  intricate.  The  tracery  is  first  divided  into  three  divisions,  then  into 
five — the  middle  taking  three,  and  the  side  compartments  one  panel  each.  The  window  is  not  a 
feature  by  itself ;  it  is  less  a  window  than  a  glazed  space  in  tracery  which  would  take  its  present 
shape  whether  glazed  or  not.  And  even  the  upright  bars  separating  the  sides  from  the  centre 
compartment  are  carried  through  in  the  spandril  of  the  pier-arch,  and  the  cusping  is  repeated,  as 
though  the  designer  would  have  no  internal  rivalry  anywhere.  Nor  is  this  all.  So  strongly  is  the 
artist  dominated  by  the  sense  of  harmony,  so  exalted  is  his  perception  of  the  beauty  of  order,  that 
the  whole  structure  becomes  one  grand  piece  of  harmonious  toil.  Not  only  is  the  division  multifold, 
as  I  have  said,  but  each  part  has  its  multifold  division,  in  principal  and  subordinate  members ; 
the  eye  never  rests  on  a  fragment,  but  is  led  to  see  the  whole.  The  structure  is  one  system  of 
energetic,  copious  life  :  the  vertical  moulding  of  the  wall-pier  rises  like  a  tree  from  the  ground,  to 
burst  into  branch  and  flower  in  the  lierne  vaults  overhead.  On  every  possible  count,  then,  the 
Perpendicular  nave  at  Winchester  differs  from  the  Norman,  and  hence  the  significance  of  the 
example. 

I  said  just  now  that  the  principles  involved  in  these  examples  are  capable  of  illustration  in 
every  kind  of  Gothic  detail.  Take  the  subject  of  screens.  Compare  the  thirteenth-century  screen 
at  Stanton  Harcourt,  and  the  fourteenth-century  screen  at  Northfleet,  with  late  screens ;  the  early 
screens,  with  their  single,  uniform  series  of  openings,  and  the  East  and  West  Country  screens  with 
their  tiers  of  varied  divisions,  the  mystery  of  their  intricate  tracery,  the  complex  harmony  of  their 
associated  line.  Take  a  larger  subject  still — roofs.  There  is  not  a  high  pitched  wooden  roof  of 
ornamental  character  in  any  early  Gothic  church,  and  the  roofs  are  all  common  rafter  roofs.  Given 
one  rafter,  and  you  have  the  whole.  In  truth,  early  art  is  a  monosyllabic  art — a  bit  by  bit  art. 
Composition  was  not  practised,  and  the  natural  inference  is  that  it  was  not  understood.  People 
cannot  understand  why  such  radical  alterations  were  made  in  old  buildings  by  the  Perpendicular 
architects,  but  the  key  to  the  change  is,  I  think,  to  be  found  in  this  developed  sense  of  harmony  of 
which  I  am  speaking.  The  imperfect  harmonies  of  an  early  structure  jarred  upon  the  more  trained 
sensibilities  of  the  later  craftsman.  Turn  from  the  early  roof  to  a  later  roof,  and  you  come  to  quite 
another  phase  of  things,  where  there  is  a  systematic  use  of  associated  line,  of  principal  and 
subordinate  parts  duly  enforced,  and  this,  even  in  Devon  and  Cornwall,  where  the  waggon  roofs 
are  continuously  used.  Even  here,  where  the  rafters  have  uniformly  arched  collars,  every  fourth 
or  fifth  rafter  is  carved  or  moulded,  and  connected  by  purlins  likewise  treated.  More  than  this, 
the  wood  principals  are  drawn  into  the  main  thought  of  the  structure,  by  being  led  down  the  wall 
into  the  piers  of  an  arcade,  as  at  Bruton,  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  and  Rougham.  Another  treatment 
is  seen  at  Thirsk,  where,  below  the  principals,  there  are  large  painted  figures.  Or  take  a  nave 
exterior  like  St.  Albans,  of  Early  English  work  of  two  dates.  What  can  be  more  monotonous  than 
its  range  of  twenty  lancets  running  the  whole  length  of  the  long  nave  ?  Can  you  wonder  at 
the  fifteenth- century  architect's  craving  for  a  change  ?  and  with  that  magnificent  west  window,  can 
you  regret  the  change  ?  But  compare  the  early  nave  with  Malvern,  which  also  has  a  Norman 
substructure,  a  monotonous  range  of  similar  windows  in  clerestory  and  aisle,  and  a  flat  roof  like 
St.  Albans,  and  therefore  the  same  necessities  of  construction,  and  which  is  what  it  is  by 
Perpendicular  conversion.  There  are  some  buildings  which  seem  to  me  to  have  been,  so  to 
speak,  less  designed  than  created ;  some  buildings  where  the  thought  seems  less  directing  than 
directed — where  the  architect  seems  led  rather  than  leading  ;  where  the  main  and  collateral  parts 
of  his  subject  seem  to  have  laid  hold  upon  the  man  so  tyrannically,  that  to  treat  the  building 
otherwise  would  be  to  falsify  a  divine  revelation.  And  Malvern  is  such  a  building.  Its 
lines  are  so  varied,  yet  so  proportionate  and  homogeneous;  there  is  so  much  division  and 
subdivision,  yet  no  internal  rivalry  ;  so  many  thoughts  are  at  play,  but  nothing  is  reckless  of  its 
own  mission  in  the  scheme.  It  is  so  individual.  Sherborne  is  most  like  it,  but  there  the  earlier 
work  conditions  the  designer  to  an  evident  degree.  Tou  cannot  analyse  Malvern  any  better  than 
you  can  analyse  a  poem  or  a  piece  of  music,  fou  see  that,  starting  with  the  old  cross  plan,  the 
architect  has  obtained  much  effect  by  keeping  his  transepts  down  much  lower  than  the  other 
arms  of  the  cross  ;  and  he  has  further  thrown  the  transept  into  subordination  by  running  his 
tower  windows  down  into  the  roof  without  a  horizontal  sill,  letting  the  three  ranges  of  coupled 
buttresses  grow  out  of  the  roof,  to  rise  like  lean  tree-stems  unobstructed  to  the  parapet.     You 
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see  that  lie  makes  his  aisle-parapet  half  the  height  of  the  transept  and  a  fourth  of  the  tower,  and  by 
heightening  tbe  masonry  of  the  walls,  and  by  the  artifice  of  strongly  enforced  vertical  lines  of  window- 
tracery  and  pinnacled  buttresses,  the  main  fabric  is  so  magnified  as  to  seem  to  start  out  of  the 
background  like  a  vast  church  out  of  a  church. 

But  as  to  this  point  about  the  use  of  monotony  as  an  ingredient  of  design  at  St.  Albans  and 
at  Malvern.  The  architect  at  Malvern  uses  monotony  in  his  two  ranges  of  similarly  traceried 
windows,  as  a  great  composer  does  in  a  concerted  piece,  or  a  poet  in  a  drama — as  a  pause  to 
stimulate  expectation,  not  to  satisfy  it.  The  difference  in  these  two  cases  is  both  in  the  method 
of  application  and  in  the  instrument  by  which  the  repose  aimed  at  is  obtained.  The  monotonous 
lancets  at  St.  Albans  imply  no  future  movement,  and  all  participation  in  the  scheme  of  the 
building  begins  and  ends  with  themselves  ;  the  movement  stops  with  the  plain  parapet  above. 
But  at  Malvern  every  line  of  the  monotonous  windows  contains  dormant  harmony,  every  fragment 
has  its  changes  of  measure.  Tlie  windows  are  of  three  lights,  subdivided  into  six  spaces  in  the 
tracery,  having  five  and  three  foliated  cusps  in  the  heads,  and  the  clerestor}'  windows  are  in  two 
tiers.  More  than  this,  almost  every  known  application  of  curvature  is  introduced  in  the  arches, 
while  the  windows  themselves  form  but  a  sort  of  half-close  to  the  foregoing  movement ;  they 
stimulate  expectation,  and  the  eye  is  led  on  by  ranged  buttresses  to  the  next  phase,  where  the 
light  glances  through  rich  open  tracery,  and  the  pinnacled  buttresses  with  their  strongly  asserted 
vertical  lines  contend  with  and  overmaster  the  ridge  of  the  roof.  And  the  wonder  of  the  structure 
is  increased  by  an  inspection  of  its  interior ;  its  exterior  is  but  a  faint  echo  of  the  harmony 
within.  Cut  through  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  you  traverse  fibres  which  run  to  the  tips  of 
branches  far  and  near.  So,  cut  through  the  choir-pier,  and  you  have  in  its  lines  the  whole 
fabric  in  a  compressed  form  ;  you  have  the  fore-stated  theme  which  every  after-stroke  amplifies, 
tor  the  mouldings  throughout  the  fabric  spring  from  this  section.  Those  towards  the  aisle  are 
less  rich  than  those  towards  the  choir ;  but  arch,  wall-tracery,  window,  roof,  aisle-window,  aisle- 
panelling,  screens,  chapels,  stained  glass,  tiles,  and  every  fitting,  only  prolong  or  change  the 
measure  of  the  theme  stated  in  the  pier. 

This  marvellous  power  of  associated  line,  demonstrated  for  us  in  Malvern,  Gloucester, 
Sherborne,  Bath,  and  in  every  other  structure  or  fitting  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  naturally 
demands  a  few  words  as  to  the  development  of  mouldings.  You  were  told  in  a  former  lecture  that 
the  invention  of  the  chamfer  was  the  great  improvement  introduced  by  the  thirteenth  century 
architects.  Well,  nothing  can  be  simpler  in  the  imaginative  use  of  mouldings  than  to  cut  off  the 
angle  of  a  stone  as  you  would  cut  a  slice  of  cheese  or  of  cake.  Nor  can  you  at  once  see  the 
extended  magnitude  of  the  discovery,  nor  why  it  makes  an  epoch.  But  so  it  is.  For,  after  the 
plain  chamfer  cut  on  the  edge  of  the  stone,  came  the  hollowed  chamfer  struck  with  a  compass ; 
then  a  plain  roll  occurs  in  the  hollow  chamfer ;  then  an  elaborated  roll  struck  from  two  centres 
(called  keel-shaped)  tenxiinating  in  a  point,  or  the  roll  is  enriched  with  one  or  more  fillets.  The 
hollows  are  also  becoming  more  and  more  emphasised,  and  more  and  more  skilfully  planned,  as 
the  science  is  better  understood.  These  hollows  are  also  struck  from  centres,  and  in  the  enriched 
mouldings  are  only  separated  from  each  other  by  a  narrow  neck  of  stone — the  roll  having  grown 
from  half  to  three-quarters  of  a  circle  in  order  to  give  richer  effects. 

But  before  advancing  farther,  I  want  to  make  two  observations  vrhich  seem  to  me  important 
for  the  due  understanding  of  the  art  of  the  Perpendicular.  First,  that  one  step  at  a  time  seems  to 
have  been  always  the  English  method  of  progress.  The  later  Norman  was  essentially  a  decorative 
age,  when  surface  carving  was  practised,  when  form  was  not  invented  or  modified  to  take  sculpture, 
but  the  plain  unmoulded  faces  of  an  arch  or  of  a  wall  were  enriched  by  bas-reliefs.  The  Early 
English  is  not  a  carving  period,  but  a  moulding  period,  when  the  first  lines  were  struck  of  all 
future  developments  in  the  imaginative  use  of  mouldings.  The  Decorated  combines  tracery  with 
mouldings  and  carving,  and  the  Perpendicular  takes  up  all  that  was  incomplete  in  former  phases, 
addmg  thereto  the  abler  disposition  of  lines  and  masses,  and  a  hiojher  range  of  carving  and  colour- 
decoration,  and,  in  brief,  gives  every  architeetual  resource  its  highest  and  fullest  expression.  The 
second  point  relates  to  the  indebtedness  of  the  designers  of  the  early  periods  to  the  bow-compass, 
and  this  both  in  design  and  execution.  I  want  to  show  how  the  bow-compass  is,  as  it  were,  the 
bridge  which  carries  the  designer  from  the  rudimentary  Norman  and  Early  English  to  the 
Perpendicular,  when  mouldings  and  tracery  are  almost  entirely  struck  by  hand.  The  compass 
produces  the  Early  English  mouldings,  the  Early  English  lancet,  and  the  plate-traoery.  The 
compass  defines  the  preci^^o  and  formal  tracery  of  the  Early  Decorated— the  "  pure  "  tracery,  as 
people  who  like  mechanical  work  invidiously  term  it — where  we  get  nothing  but  large  or  small 
circles  and  .segments  of  circles.  Here  we  have  the  key  to  the  whole  development  of  English 
Gothic,  and  I  want  to  illustrate  how  both  executive  power  and  perception  of  grace  grew  and 
disclosed  themselves,  until  in  the  Perpendicular  period  the  compass  is  cast  aside,  as  a  crutch  is 
cast  aside  by  the  cripple  when  he  can  do  better  without  it. 

"  Grace  it  is  a  charming  sound,''  Init  there  is  grace  and  grace.  There  was  grace  in  the  long 
lancet  and  the  ranged  cylinders  of  the  Early  English  period,  but  I  do  not  refer  to  passive  grace, 
but  to  active  grace  —not  to  the  stiff  elegance  of  passive  cylinders,  but  to  the  easy  elegance  of  lines 
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that  have  a  will  of  their  own  to  bend  into  subjection — that  are  what  they  are  by  the  perfect  law 
of  liberty.  And  this  easy,  natural,  active  grace  is  exemplified  in  the  eccentric  ogee  curvature  of 
the  Perpendicular  period.  Tou  know  that  there  are  no  ogee  lines  in  the  tracery  or  mouldings  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  but  the  absence  I  attribute  to  an  incompetence  to  produce  such  lines. 
From  what  one  sees  of  the  transitional  art  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  would  seem  that  the 
principle  of  ogee  curvature  was  a  thing  as  slowly  and  painfully  evolved  as  any  other  piece  of 
Gothic  development.  The  designer  of  the  window  over  the  north  chancel  door  at  Kettering 
Church  was  evidently  a  most  capable  man  of  his  day — for  the  east  window  has  beautiful 
mouldings  and  tracery — but  what  can  be  ruder  or  more  ungraceful  than  his  first  attempt  at  ogee 
curvature  ?  There  is  no  flow  in  the  lines,  but  checks  everywhere.  The  main  sweep  of  the  window 
suddenly  stops,  to  be  confronted  by  an  inverted  curve,  and  the  junction  has  to  be  got  over  as  best 
it  can.  It  is  a  leap  in  the  dark.  (See  Billing's  "Kettering  Church.")  And  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  God's  finger  has  taught  the  petal  of  the  lily  and  the  leaf  of  Solomon's  seal  to  produce  the 
daintiest  ogee  curves,  one  might,  if  our  designers  had  done  nothing  better  in  this  line,  have 
thought  that  the  enemies  of  the  Perpendicular  were  right  after  all,  and  that  Beelzebub  did  invent 
the  ogee  for  the  frustration  of  all  "pure"  artl  The  ogee  curvature  was,  then,  slowly  evolved, 
just  as  were  the  principles  of  composition  and  the  feeling  for  vertical  lines.  Perhaps  no  better 
illustration  of  the  meeting  of  the  ogee  curvature  of  the  later  Decorated  and  of  the  vertical  tendency, 
from  which  the  Perpendicular  has  obtained  its  name,  can  be  found  than  in  one  of  the  south 
windows  in  the  Lady  Chapel  at  St.  Albans. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  vertical  tendency  ousted  the  ogee  curvature.  For 
the  fact  is,  that  the  Perpendicular  lines  in  tracery  of  fittings  and  windows  is  introduced  only  for  a 
set  purpose,  and  the  ogee  curve  is  of  the  essence  of  the  Perpendicular.  The  origin  of  the  use  of 
vertical  lines  can  be  approached  from  so  many  sides.  Vertical  lines  are  used  in  windows  for  the 
Bake  of  the  tiers  of  stained  glass  figures ;  in  structural  fittings  to  give  scale,  or  to  contain  figures 
arranged  in  tiers,  as  in  stained  glass  ;  or,  again,  to  bind  a  composition  together.  Look  eastward  at 
Winchester,  and  you  have  dominant  perpendicular  lines  allied  to  sculpture  in  the  reredos  ;  look 
westward,  and  you  have  perpendicular  lines  associated  with  tiers  of  stained  glass  figures  ;  and, 
further,  you  see  that  the  designer  has  employed  perpendicular  lines  to  associate  part  with  part,  for 
Edingdon  begins  the  muUions  of  his  vast  composition  at  the  ground  line,  and  the  two  lower 
divisions  of  his  tracery  are  not  pierced  for  glass.  Go  to  the  numerous  Perpendicular  chantries, 
and  you  have  the  vertical  principle  used  for  the  sake  of  scale.  Here  we  have,  I  think,  the 
whole  principle  of  the  Perpendicular  period.  Gloucester  Cathedral  is  one  of  the  finest  illustrations 
of  the  capacities  of  the  Perpendicular,  and  of  the  alliance  of  the  ogee  curvature  and  strongly 
asserted  vertical  lines.  But,  as  I  say,  the  ogee  is  ever  the  constraining  factor.  The  vertical  lines 
are  introduced  as  subordinate  elements  of  the  structure,  and  as  mere  containing  lines  for  certain 
decorative  effects.  At  Gloucester  the  ogee  arch  is  triumphant  everj'where  in  fourteenth  century 
and  fifteenth  century  work.  There  are  the  flying  arches  across  the  main  arches  of  the  tower  ;  the 
bold  ogee  which  forms  the  label  over  the  vast  east  window  (1337-1351);  the  ogee  label  over  the 
west  window ;  and  the  ogee  open  arch  which  overrides  the  parapet  to  the  south  porch,  both 
Morwent's  work  (date  1420-1437);  the  ogee  heads  on  Seabrooke's  central  tower  (1457-1472),  and 
to  the  singers'  galleries,  completed  1498,  and  ogee  cusping  in  the  windows  throughout.  And  with 
regard  to  this  point,  it  may  be  well  to  note  how  extremely  free  the  tracery  of  the  Perpendicular 
period  is,  when  it  is  not  conditioned  by  the  necessities  of  structural  ornamentation  ;  and  that, 
where  any  curvature  is  introduced,  it  is  drawn  by  hand.  Take,  for  instance,  the  drawings  I  have 
here  of  the  windows  in  the  Wadham  aisle  at  Ilminster  (1450) ;  or  take  the  exquisite  foliations  of 
hundreds  of  rood  screens  and  seat-ends.  The  examples  of  seat  ends  which  I  have  here  are  all  from 
Somerset,  and  they  are  typical  of  the  different  treatment  in  vogue  in  different  parts  of  the  county 
at  the  same  period.  The  Stogumber  seats  have  a  great  deal  of  carved  foliage.  The  Stoke-under- 
Ham  seats  are  more  uniformly  cusped,  and  the  foliage  is  larger  and  differently  treated.  The 
drawings  are  made  from  actual  rubbing  of  the  seat-ends,  so  that  the  curvature  might  be  faithfully 
expressed.  Those  from  Weston-Zoyland  are  perhaps  the  most  remarkable.  There  are  twenty-seven 
patterns,  and  all  different,  and  the  carver  has  carried  the  particular  side  of  his  art  with  which  he 
dealt — the  imaginative  use  of  proportional  lines — to  a  very  high  point  of  excellence,  and  the  secret 
of  the  beauty  of  the  tracery  is  that  it  is  entirely  hand  work.  The  circles  are  not  precise  circles, 
the  spaces  are  not  rigidly  equal :  one  compartment  and  one  curve  is  with  exquisite  art  adapted  to 
the  other. 

I  began  to  show,  just  now,  how  Early  English  mouldings  are  all  referable  to  the  use  of  the 
bow-compass,  and  I  will  now  illustrate  from  examples  how  this  mechanical  agent  was  gradually 
dropped,  until,  in  the  Perpendicular  period,  nothing  comes  between  the  directing  thought  of  the 
master  and  the  response  of  his  eye  and  hand.  Time  will  not  permit  many  examples.  The 
plinths  (or  projecting  mouldings  next  the  ground)  of  Early  English  buildings  are  very  simple.  In 
ordinary  cases  there  is  a  chamfered  stone  five  inches  deep,  as  in  the  thirteenth  century  wall  at 
Axbridge.  In  large  structures  the  mould  is  often  in  two  stages,  as  at  Eastry.  This  example 
represents  a  half  circle,  occurring  half  way  down  a  piece  of  ashlar,  with  a  plain  splay  near  the 
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ground,  tlie  vrhole  two  feet  higli.  My  intermediate  example  is  the  fine  plintli  from  the  Lady 
Chapel  at  St.  Albans  (the  structure  where  we  detected  Perpendicular  tendencies),  and  this  consists 
of  a  half  circle  struck  with  a  compass,  as  at  Eastry ;  then  a  flowing  ogee  line  drawn  with  the  hand, 
one  foot  three  inches  deep  :  then  a  plain  piece  of  ashlar  and  a  small  chamfer  lower  down,  four 
inches  deep.  My  developed  Perpendicular  plinth  is  from  the  Barn  of  Llanthony  Abbey  at 
Gloucester  (a  daughter  of  Llanthony  in  Wales),  and  is  from  a  building  not  half  the  size  of  Eastry  ; 
yet  the  plinth  here  is  three  times  the  height  of  the  other,  and  more  majestic  in  every  way.  You 
will  see  that  this  represents  a  continuous  flow  of  hand-drawn  line,  and  the  fillets  are  the  only 
ruled  Hues.* 

Take  a  stage  higher  in  the  structure — the  weathering  of  the  buttresses.  My  thirteenth 
century  example  is  from  Asbridge  again,  and  gives  the  nosing  of  the  lowest  weathering  :  it  is  a 
very  tiny  nose.  My  developed  moulding  is  from  the  fifteenth  century  Wadham  aisle  at  Ilminster. 
It  is  a  fine  moulding,  all  hand  work ;  and  instead  of  a  mere  straight  line  for  the  weathering  of  the 
upper  stones,  as  in  the  earlier  example,  we  have  here  a  continuous  composition,  and  the  mouldings 
tilted  up  to  give  a  bolder  effect.  Next  as  to  door  and  window  moulds.  The  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries  had  a  series  of  columns  in  square  recesses  with  the  angles  taken  off  or  moulded.  One  of 
the  fine  windows  at  Rievaulx  is  an  example.  You  will  see  that  there  is  not  much  scope  for  the 
higher  elements  of  design  in  cylinders  set  in  square  recesses  with  the  angles  taken  off  ;  there  is  an 
arbitrary  air  about  the  whole  business ;  but  while  the  compass  was  the  artist's  medium  of 
expression,  he  naturally  leaned  upon  the  forms  it  suggested.  And  the  repeated  shafts  in  the 
jambs  are  accompanied  mostl}'  by  a  repetition  of  the  same  mouldings  in  the  arch.  With  such  an 
aiTangement,  play  of  line,  or  division  into  primary,  secondary,  and  tertiary  orders,  was  impossible, 
and  the  only  gradation  of  line  and  shadow  comes  from  the  retiring  members  of  the  arch — a  matter 
over  which  the  artist  had  no  control.  The  next  step  was  to  do  away  with  the  detached  shafts  and 
to  substitute  engaged  shafts,  and  from  this  point  there  is  a  steady  march  of  improvement  until  we 
get  the  gi'and  channelled  mouldings  of  the  Perpendicular  period. 

The  mouldings  of  columns  of  arcades  are  intimately  connected  with  door  and  window  moulds. 
Starting  with  the  plain  circle  in  the  thirteenth  century,  we  come  to  the  chamfered  octagon,  then 
to  the  quatrefoil,  which  is  in  larger  churches  (as  at  Lichfield)  a  central  circle  with  smaller  shafts 
grouped  round  it.  But  in  pier  or  arch  moulds  the  compass  is  largely  used  ;  and  that  certain  fine 
results  are  obtainable  may  be  seen  in  the  westernmost  part  of  the  nave  at  St.  Albans,  where  the 
much-moulded  arches  are  entirely  compounded  of  half-circles  and  plain  fillets.  In  this  matter,  as 
in  all  kindred  points,  it  must  never  be  overlooked  that  all  that  was  done  in  the  early  periods  had  a 
disciplinary  effect.  The  ranged  C3-Iinder3,  if  they  do  not  represent  the  highest  skill,  had  3'et 
trained  skUl,  led  thought,  and  indicated  the  path  by  which  perfection  was  attainable.  The 
cylinders  had  inculcated  verticality  of  line ;  the  collected  columns — the  smaller  round  the  larger — 
had  taught  proportionate  planning  of  moulds ;  and  the  short  and  long-banded  shafts  had  taught 
proportion  in  elevation;  just  as  the  plain  lancets  of  York,  the  "five  sisters"  50  feet  high,  had 
schooled  succeeding  workers  in  the  art  of  composition,  so  that  only  a  few  further  steps  in  the  same 
direction  and  we  have  the  east  window  at  York,  which  is  one  of  the  finest  windows  in  the  world. 
So  with  the  pier-mouldings  to  arcades.  In  all  that  was  done  subsequently  to  the  thirteenth 
century  nothing  is  forgotten — the  chamfer,  the  hollow,  the  roll,  the  filleted  roll,  are  all  there,  and 
they  not  infrequently  appear  in  unchanged  form.  But  modifications  are  in  progress.  The 
rudimentary  forms  are  handled  differently  ;  new  combinations  arise,  for  active  English  brains  are 
concerned  in  their  development ;  and,  as  we  take  them  out  of  the  crucible  of — say,  a  century's 
thought,  we  see  they  have  "  suffered  a  sea-change."  There  is  a  more  artful  disposition  of  lines. 
Certain  free-hand  wavy  lines  are  there,  the  ranks  of  members  are  more  graduated  and  more 
accentuated,  and  somehow  these  new  elements  make  all  the  difference  between  the  old  and  the  new. 

I  have  talked  hitherto  much  of  the  disposition  of  lines,  mouldings,  and  masses  in  architecture, 
and  have  tried  to  give  an  idea  of  the  processes  of  development  which  the)'  underwent.  Mr.  Euskin 
admits  that  it  requii-es  genius  and  special  gifts  to  produce  agreeable  proportions  ;  but,  invention 
and  genius  being  granted,  how  unprofitable  is  a  building  without  sculpture  !  What  good,  he  asks, 
did  architectural  proportions  ever  do  anyone  ?  I  do  not  think  he  ever  wrote  more  truthfull}'  or 
more  helpfully  than  in  the  lecture  on  "  The  Influence  of  the  Imagination  in  Architecture  '"  in  ''The 
Two  Paths,"  to  which  I  can  but  refer  you.  But  the  gist  of  his  teaching  is  that  architects  should 
be  more  than  proportionalists,  more  than  mere  numerators  and  denominators,  who  can  show  that 
one  is  to  two  as  three  is  to  six  ;  that  they  should  be  carvers  or  painters,  who  watch  the  external 
forms  of  Nature,  who  can  tell  facts  about  Nature,  bring  out  sympathy,  share  m  the  feelings  of  all 
living  creatures,  tell  tales  to  amuse  men,  and  to  raise  the  human  spirit's  aspiration.  What  I  want 
now  to  do  is  to  test  the  ornamentation  of  the  Perpendicular  by  Mr.  Ruskin's  definition  of  the 
nobler  side  of  architecture,  and  I  think  it  will  stand  the  test,  as  far  as  any  English  Gothic  art  ever 
can   stand   the   test.      Ornamentation   is   of   two   kinds,   sculptural   and   coloured.      Sculptural 

*  I  learn  that  this  fine  Perpendicular    structure  and  other  adjoining  Abbey  buildings  are  shortly  to  be 
destroyed,  in  consequence  of  proposed  alterations  to  the  Docks  at  Gloucester. 
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ornamentation  has  also  a  twofold  division,  foliage  and  figures,  the  second  being  the  higher  of  the 
two.  I  have  described  the  later  Norman  as  a  decorative  period,  the  Early  English  as  a  moulding 
period,  when  designers  had  a  new  field  to  work  upon,  and  when  they  accordingly  neglected  the  old 
one.  I  think  a  comparison  of  English  thirteenth-century  work  with  French  work  of  the  same 
date,  or  with  the  English-Norman  which  it  succeeded,  will  prove  my  description  to  be  a  fair  one. 
In  France  there  was  no  corresponding  development  of  mouldings.  The  thirteenth  century  was,  to 
the  French,  a  time  of  fruition  rather  than  of  fresh  production,  of  rest  and  enjoyment  rather  than 
of  fresh  adventure ;  it  was  a  time  when  the  capabihties  of  the  Romanesque  were  elaborated  and 
enjoyed,  and  the  sculpture  of  Chartres,  Amiens,  &c.  is  the  result  of  energy  not  employed  in  other 
channels.  Again,  the  Norman  represents  a  systematic  and  diffused  employment  of  sculptural 
surface  which  should  give  this  period  a  place  of  singular  honour  in  the  art  of  our  fatherland,  and, 
in  respect  of  imaginative  excellence,  it  is,  to  my  mind,  far  above  the  succeeding  thirteenth  century 
art. 

The  scanty  examples  of  thirteenlh-centm-y  figure  sculpture  are  the  exceptions  which  prove  the 
rule.  For  such  sculpture  we  must  turn  to  a  few  large  churches  like  Wells,  Westminster,  Higham 
Ferrars,  whereas  every  Norman  church,  however  small,  had  its  figure-sculpture  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and,  however  crude  the  execution,  it  was  full  of  allegory  and  narrative .  Every  arch  had 
its  enrichment  or  arabesque  of  animal  or  floral  device,  and  the  tympana  of  the  doors  their  low-relief 
sculptui-e.  I  once  spent  three  long  days  at  Barfrestone,  sketching  its  Norman  sculpture.  It  is  a 
tiny  church,  50  feet  long  externally,  but  every  feature  is  carved — capital,  base,  shaft,  band, 
string-course,  corbel,  window-arch  inside  and  outside;  in  fact,  wherever  carving  could  appropriately 
be  put,  there  the  sculptor  poured  out  of  a  full  store  the  treasures  of  his  imagination.  The  outer 
rim  of  a  doorway,  only  3  feet  5  inches  in  the  clear,  is  (or  was  in  1861)  a  series  of  roundels  on 
which  the  patron  saint's  life  is  told.  One  saw  how  the  saint  was  converted  and  baptized,  how  he 
built  the  church,  how  the  bishop  came  to  consecrate  the  building,  and  how  the  natives  danced  for 
joy,  and  how  the  saint  ultimately  became  a  bishop.  The  thirteenth- century  door  at  Warmington, 
however  beautiful,  with  its  1G3  nail-heads  and  12  roses,  is  as  mere  child's  play  to  the  profuse 
imagery  of  Barfrestone.  For  note  that  the  nail-heads,  of  which  you  may  get  half  a  mile  in  a  large 
thirteenth-century  church,  are  not  "natural  facts,"  only  glorified  nail-heads  after  all !  Whereas 
Barfrestone  teems  with  tokens  of  sympathy  with  Nature  and  humanity,  from  kings  and  queens  (for 
the  north  door  has  some  regal  heads),  bishops  and  knights,  to  peasants  dancing  on  the  village 
green  ;  from  angels  in  heaven,  to  the  demon  who  still  grins  with  malice,  albeit  his  teeth  are 
mostly  knocked  out ;  and,  beside  aU  this,  an  infinite  variety  of  floral  and  brute  devices  in  arabesques. 

But  the  comparative  place  of  sculpture  in  English  Gothic  is  easily  realised  by  a  reference  to 
Parker  s  Glossarij.  To  take  a  case.  In  plates  55  to  61  there  are  fonts  of  various  dates,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  moulding  power  of  the  thirteenth  century  does  not  include  the  sculpturing 
power  of  the  Noi-man  or  Perpendicular ;  while  the  Perpendicular  font  combines  the  power  of 
sculpture,  figure  and  floral,  of  moulding  and  of  tracery.  I  have  no  time  to  follow  the  use  of 
sculpture  through  the  intermediate  examples,  and  only  mention  the  lovely  Easter  sepulchre  and 
porch  at  Heckington,  of  which  I  show  sketches.  But  I  will  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  transport  you 
for  a  few  minutes  to  St.  Albans  Cathedral,  to  learn  from  thence  what  there  was  in  the  sculpture  of 
the  Perpendicular  period.  I  know  that  this  should  prove  a  damaging  excursion  for  me,  for  in 
Mr.  Neale's  first-rate  book  on  St.  Albans  he  neatly  sums  up  the  matter  thus: — "In  the 
Perpendicular  carving  at  St.  Albans  the  suggestion  of  natural  types  is  sometimes  not  parted  with  ; 
at  other  times  a  purely  conventional  character  is  maintained.  There  is  no  want  of  skill — always 
skill  enough  to  perform  what  the  artist  aimed  at ;  but  the  rich,  luxuriant  freedom  of  the  best  of 
the  earlier  work  is  not  to  be  found  in  the  best  work  of  the  Perpendicular  period."  It  is  something 
to  hear  that  in  the  carving  of  this  period  "  there  is  no  want  of  skill — always  skill  enough  to 
perform  what  the  artist  aimed  at."  The  writer  evidently  is  not  of  Mr.  Browning's  opinion,  wlio 
asks — 

"  What  hand  and  brain  went  ever  paired  ? 
What  heart  alike  conceived  and  dared  ? 
What  act  proved  all  its  thought  had  been  ?  " 

Neither  does  he  seem  to  fear  an  application  of  the  rhymes  about 

"  The  wronged  great  soul  of  an  ancient  master  !  " 

Let  us,  however,  apply  Mr.  Euskin's  canon  of  criticism  referred  to  above,  as  to  how  noble  art 
brings  out  sympathy  with  man  and  Nature,  tells  tales  to  amuse  or  elevate  man.  First  there  is  the 
"watch-loft"  (date  1420-30),  near  the  shrine  of  St.  Alban.  It  is  a  wooden  erection,  about  17  feet 
long,  the  floor  of  the  chamber  is  about  9  feet  high  from  the  ground,  and  is  supported  on  a 
projecting  cornice  ;  and  it  is  to  the  carving  on  the  cornice  of  this  cove  that  I  wish  to  direct  your 
attention.  Mr.  Neale  calls  these  carvings  "  rude."  They  may  be  rude  ;  the  mediaeval  world  was 
full  of  rude  people  and  things.  There  are  twenty-five  subjects  on  the  north  side  and  twenty-one 
on  the  south,  all  much  battered,  some  being  angels  playing  on  musical  instruments,  while  others 
illustrate  the  avocations  and  pleasures  of  life.     On  the  south  side  there  are  these  subjects ;  a  man 
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gathering  mulberries,  and  there  is  a  basket  full  of  fruit  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree ;  a  woman 
gathering  flowers ;  a  man  mowing  barley  with  a  scythe  ;  the  martjTdom  of  St.  Alban  ;  two  figures 
reaping  wheat  with  sickles  ;  a  man  with  two  dogs ;  a  tradesman  and  his  wife  sitting  on  a  settle  in 
their  shop,  their  wares  at  their  feet.  On  the  north  side  a  huntsman  sounding  "  Tally  ho,"  and 
holding  two  dogs  in  leash  ;  two  dogs  in  chase  ;  a  deer — for  Hertford ;  a  beaver  under  alders ;  a 
dog  gripping  a  boar  by  the  ear ;  a  labourer  eating  hia  supper,  his  wife  blowing  up  the  fire  with  the 
bellows ;  a  cat  with  a  mouse  ;  a  shepherd  sitting  on  a  bank  playing  his  pipes,  and  the  sheep 
gathered  round  him  ;  two  wrestlers  hard  at  it ;  a  lion  ;  the  torturing  of  St.  Alban  by  two  men,  the 
headless  figure  of  the  saint  found  among  water  lilies  in  the  wood  at  Verulam  by  a  friend — the 
friend  of  a  most  sad  countenance,  shedding  tears  copiously,  which  are  represented  in  the  block ;  a 
cow  suckling  a  calf;  the  Annunciation  (?);  a  sow  and  litter;  a  squirrel  and  some  other  animal  in 
animated  confabulation  ;  a  man  and  dog  ;  a  man  struck  down  by  another;  a  muzzled  bear  pulling 
a  man  along ;  a  bear  chained  to  a  stump,  with  three  hounds  at  him  ;  a  man  with  two  hounds 
leashed.  Now  these  images  are  not  such  as  our  carver  of  to-day,  who  only  carves  for  the  "  genteels," 
would  care  to  portray.  And  yet  Milton,  writing  his  "L'Allegro"  two  hundred  years  after  the  loft 
was  erected,  travelled  over  much  the  same  ground.  Both  artists  sought  to  give  images  of  home 
life  and  of  "  sport  that  wrinkled  care  derides."  We  can  picture  the  monk  carver- watchman  as  the 
dappled  dawn  arose — 

*     *     listening  how  the  hounds  and  horn 
Cheerly  rouse  the  slumbering  morn. 
*  *  *  *  • 

While  the  ploughman  near  at  hand 
Whistles  o'er  the  furrowed  land. 
And  the  milkmaid  singcth  blythe. 
And  the  mower  whets  his  sc3the. 

Milton  also  brings  in  the  shepherd  and  his  "  nibbling  flocks,"  and  the  rustic  Corydon  and 
Thyrsis  "at  their  savoury  dinner  set."  And  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  exact  character  of  the 
work,  it  is  certain  that  the  sculptor  aimed  at  pleasing  his  friends  and  fellow-townsmen  by  recording 
for  them  the  facts  of  English  life.  This  series  of  carvings  gives  us  a  peep  into  the  life  of  the 
middle  ages  in  every  grade  of  society,  with  the  occupations  and  the  pastimes  of  noble,  tradesman, 
and  peasant,  and,  to  a  rude  person  like  myself,  this  sculpture  has  lost  none  of  its  ancient  charm. 

Another  phase  of  Perpendicular  carving  is  seen  in  Duke  Humphrey's  tomb.  The  main 
conception  is  charming,  especially  the  upper  part,  where  there  are  tiers  of  figures,  seventeen  on 
either  side,  set  between  open  panelling.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  are  divided  by  a  deep  cove,  on 
which  is  some  crisp  curHng  foliage,  much  like  Adam  Kraft's  carving.  This  is  in  connection  with 
an  heraldic  device.  Over  the  door  is  a  huge  spray  of  thistle,  the  texture  of  whose  rough-scraped 
leaves  would  delight  Mr.  Euskin,  who  has  said  that  in  sculpture  the  surface  is  everj'thing.  On  the 
south  side  of  this  tomb  the  figures  remain,  and  there  are  seventeen  kings  in  niches,  who  are 
commemorated  for  their  gifts  to  the  Church.  One  has  a  model  of  the  church,  and  others  deeds  of 
gifts  and  money-bags.  The  figures  are  about  two  feet  high,  and  are  severe  looking ;  there  is  much 
variety  in  their  face,  figure,  and  drapery.  They  have  large  heads,  and  are  such  as  we  find  in 
stained  glass  of  this  period.  Standing  in  the  choir,  we  learn  something  of  the  scope  of 
Perpendicular  art.  The  exquisite  colouring  of  the  groining,  with  its  religious  emblems :  the 
painting  on  the  transept  roofs,  with  their  figures  and  festoons  and  ribands,  go  far  to  make  the 
interest  and  beauty  of  the  place.  The  reredos  rises  to  a  height  of  some  40  feet  from  the  foot-pace, 
and  an  extract  from  J.  de  Whethamstede's  Eegister  shows  that  the  contemporary  Englishman  was 
more  appreciative  than  the  Englishman  of  to-day,  for  it  sa3-s,  "  Abbat  William  Walynforde  made 
that  most  highly  decorated,  sumptuous,  and  lofty  face  of  the  high  altar  which  gi-eatly  adorns  the 
church,  and  fills  with  pleasure  the  eyes  of  beholders,  and  to  all  who  gaze  upon  it  it  is  the  most 
di\-ine  object  in  the  kingdom." 

The  subject  of  reredoses  of  the  Perpendicular  period  is  one  which  needs  a  special  lecture  ;  indeed, 
the  power  and  resource  of  the  Perpendicular  were  so  vast  and  prolific  that  every  detail  requires 
similar  amphfication.  There  is  a  glorious  series  at  Gloucester,  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
abound  with  them.  At  St.  Albans,  Winchester,  Christ  Church,  Hants,  All  Souls,  Oxford,  and 
St.  Mary  Overie,  they  form  high  screens.  The  two  first  are  similar  in  general  design.  Each  has 
a  large  crucifix,  niches  for  angels  above,  and  figures  below  the  arms,  and  three  tiers  of  large  figures 
under  canopies  at  the  sides.  The  carving  at  St.  Albans  is  superior  to  that  at  Winchester,  but  the 
traceried  canopies  at  Winchester  far  excel  those  at  St.  Albans.  There  is  more  imaginative  power 
in  the  central  canopy  at  Winchester  over  the  head  of  the  Saviour  than  is  to  be  found  in  a  score  of 
modem  churches.  It  is  a  miniature  cathedral.  The  other  screen  reredoses  mentioned  above  are 
very  dissimilar  to  these,  but  I  cannot  stop  to  describe  them. 

The  chantry  chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar  at  St.  Albans  is  a  good  point  from 
which  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  use  of  the  very  small  carving  so  frequently  found  in  later 
Perpendicular  works.  Judged  of  in  the  abstract,  the  infinitesimal  carving  is  objectionable;  nobody 
can  like  it.     Here  are  extremely  delicate  mouldings,  which,  though  much  approved  of  in  thirteenth 
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century  Italian  "Gothic,"  nobody  likes  in  English  work.  But  we  have  seen  that  the  later 
Perpendicular  is  anything  but  a  day  of  small  things.  Indeed,  the  vastest  mouldings,  the  largest 
projections,  the  most  deeply  channelled  sections,  the  largest  windows,  the  largest  carvings  in  all 
English  work  are  to  be  found  in  this  period.  Why,  then,  was  the  carving  in  such  fittings  as  this 
chantry  so  small  ?  Why  are  the  vertical  lines  so  tiny,  and  set  so  close  together  ?  The  answer  to 
this  is  that  it  was  to  gain  scale ;  it  was  done  to  magnify  the  proportions  of  the  building  in  which 
such  structures  as  this  were  placed,  and  to  gain  effect  of  height  for  the  fitting  too.  I  do  not  say 
that  the  principle  is  not  carried  to  an  unnecessary  excess  ;  but  if  there  be  fault  in  the  principle  it 
must  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Gothic  art,  not  at  the  door  of  the  artist.  The  trained  eye  and  the  trained 
sense  of  the  artist  taught  him  to  minimise  the  masses  of  subordinate  fittings  in  a  large  structure, 
and  to  magnify  their  heights  for  the  sake  both  of  structure  and  fitting.  Have  you  ever  realised 
how  much  Salisbury  Cathedral  suffers  from  the  loss  of  its  fifteenth  century  chantries  dotted  about 
the  nave,  which  the  correct  Wyatt  so  ruthlessly  destroyed  ?  Have  you  ever  realised  how  much 
lower  our  Cathedrals  would  look  but  for  these  much-panelled  Perpendicular  erections  ?  The 
Continent  has  them  not,  because  there  was  height  enough  in  Continental  churches  already,  and  the 
architects  were  not  called  upon  to  produce  an  effect  of  loftiness  by  artificial  means.  And  of  course 
this  view  of  what  closely-set  vertical  lines  can  do  for  a  structure  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
office  of  the  multitude  of  lines  in  Perpendicular  windows.  How  low  and  flat  would  St.  Albans  be 
but  for  its  screen  at  one  end  and  its  magnificent  west  window  at  the  other !  * 

Indeed,  a  general  review  of  English  and  foreign  Gothic  tells  me  this ;  that  whereas  our  early 
mediaeval  builders  built  long,  low  structures,  the  later  men  felt  the  deficiency  of  height,  and  set  to 
work  to  get  height  by  artificial  means,  b}'  strongly  enfoi'ced  vertical  fines  —  hence  the  crowning 
phase — the  Perpendicular ;  while  the  Continental  architects  reared  lofty  piles,  and  then  threw  their 
ornamentation  broadcast  over  them  in  broad  belts  of  carving,  or  in  the  diffused  floriations  of  the 
Flamboyant.  English  ornamentation — whether  of  sculpture  or  of  stained  glass — has  ever  known 
but  one  method  of  application,  that  of  long  tiers  of  figures  rising  one  above  the  other.  Ours  has 
been  an  art  for  creating  single  figures,  but  not  a  narrative  art,  for  dramatic  pictures.  The  west 
front  of  Wells  and  Duke  Humphrey's  tomb  touch  hands  here.  But  French  and  German  art  has 
ever  been  more  of  a  narrative  art,  expressed  by  horizontal  bands ;  as,  for  example,  the  carving  over 
the  chapel  door  at  Amboise,  the  series  of  subjects  round  the  choir  at  Chartres,  the  subjects  outside 
St.  Sebald's  Church,  at  Nuremberg :  and  it  would  be  easy  to  supplement  the  list  indefinitely.  Or 
in  stained  glass — the  narrative  windows  at  St.  Sebald's  and  Cologne;  the  foreign  windows  at 
Fairford,  which  will  not  be  squeezed  within  our  narrowing  perpendicular  lines,  or  the  noble 
Herckenrode  windows  at  Lichfield.  As  a  rule,  in  ordinary  English  churches,  the  east  window  will 
be  a  narrative  window,  the  side  windows  will  have  single  figures,  as  at  East  Brent  and  Thoi-nhilL 
The  Thornhill  window  is  a  beautiful  example.  The  window  is  of  five  lights,  and  about  a  foot 
from  the  sill  there  occurs  this  inscription  : — "  Pray  for  the  good  prosperitie,  mercy,  and  grace  of 
William  Savile,  Esq.,  of  the  Company  of  Gray's  Inn.  and  for  the  sowles  of  Sir  John  Sayvile  and 
Dame  Alice,  his  wyfe,  fadyr,  and  modyr  to  the  said  William  ;  and  also  for  the  good  prosperitie, 
mercy,  and  grace  to  Sir  John  Sayvile  and  dame  Alice,  his  wife,  the  which  Sir  John  Sayvile 
enlarged  this  quier  at  his  cost  at  the  oversight  of  the  said  Sir  John,  his  nephew,  wherewith  pray 
we  all  that  God  be  pleased.     The  which  work  was  finished  the  year  of  our  Lord  1493."  + 

It  is  hard  for  us  in  these  degenerate  days  to  realise  the  great  importance  given  to  decoration 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  stained  glass  or  the  painting  or  sculpture  was  considered  the  crown 


*  This  "vile"  window — as  Sir  Edmund  Beckett  terms  it — is  shortly  to  be  destroyed,  by  way  ol restoration. 

t  The  following  description  of  this  window  has  been  kindly  given  to  me  by  the  Rev.  W.  Greenside  : — 
The  window  is  of  five  lights  and  is  divided  right  across  about  a  foot  from  tin-  bottom  by  the  inscription 
given  above.  Below  this  inscription  are  figures  of  the  five  persons  mentioned,  William  Savile  of  Gray's  Inn, 
in  the  right  hand  corner,  and  then  a  lady  and  a  knight  alternately  ;  all  the  figures  are  kneeling  in  prayer,  the 
ladies  in  chapels,  the  knights  in  tents.  Around  the  tents  are  scenes  of  camp-life,  given  in  mimite  detail.  The 
subject  of  the  window  is  the  resurrection  of  the  just.  The  Heavenly  Jerusalem  is  depicted  with  jewelled  walls 
and  towers,  through  the  openings  of  which  are  seen  rays  of  golden  light,  and  figures  of  angels  blowing 
trumpets;  outside  the  wall  a  stream  flows.  In  the  right  hand  corner  of  the  window  the  bodies  are  rising  out 
of  their  tombs  ;  some  of  them,  apparently  dazzled  by  the  blaze  of  light,  are  covering  their  faces  with  their 
hands.  They  first  encounter  S.  Michael,  who  holds  in  his  left  hand  a  pair  of  scales,  and  in  his  right  a  spear. 
In  one  scale  is  seen  a  small  human  figure,  and  the  other  scale  is  being  dragged  down  by  a  dragon  which 
S.  Michael  is  transfixing  with  his  spear.  Passing  S.  Michael,  more  figures,  with  curious  clothes  gathered  up  in 
a  knot  above  their  heads,  approach  S.  Peter,  who  stands  at  the  gate  holding  the  keys  in  one  hand  while  with 
the  other  he  takes  the  hand  of  those  who  have  arrived.  The  figures  are  seen  passing  towards  the  top  of  the 
■window  along  narrow  steep  passages,  and  in  some  cases  up  ladders  :  these  are  met  and  welcomed  by  angels. 
(Jne  group  contains  a  figure  with  a  triple  crown  on  his  head,  and  another  crowned  figure  is  just  behind 
him.  The  hand  of  the  first  is  taken  by  an  angol.  At  the  tO])  of  the  central  fights,  each  with  a  hand  raised  in 
benediction,  are  the  Three  Persons  of  the  Blessed  Trinity,  who  are  surrounded  by  groups  of  angels.  The 
figures  in  the  window  are  very  numerous.  There  arc  about  40  distinct  and  separate  figures  engaged  in  some 
way  in  the  action  of  the  scene,  besides  numbers  of  angels  playing  instruments  of  music,  and  groups  of  heads. 
Every  opening  in  the  walls,  towers,  and  buildings  of  the  city  shows  some  figures  inside. 
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and  cloiy  of  a  building,  not  a  dispensable  but  an  indispensable  item.  The  perpendicular  window 
was  made  for  the  glass,  and  to  suit  the  tiers  of  single  figures  ;  and  there  are  cases  like  the  east 
window  of  St.  John's,  Glastonbury,  where  the  tracery  takes  strange  forms  to  suit  the  glass. 
Thus  the  tracery  was  subservient  to  the  glass,  not  the  glass  to  the  tracery.  And  from  WiUiam 
of  Wykeham"s  will,  we  are  led  to  understand,  that,  before  Wykeham  had  touched  a  stone, 
Edingdon's  newly-erected  windows  were  already  filled  with  glass,  and  Wykeham  bequeaths  a  large 
sum  for  the  glazing  of  the  windows  in  his  work,  which  is  to  be  done  "  handsomely  and  weU." 

In  summing  up  this  matter  of  decollation,  I  would  have  you  observe  that  the  later  the  date  of 
the  work,  the  fuller  is  it  of  ornamentation,  and  that  of  the  higher  class,  namely,  figure  sculpture. 
To  take  two  typical  cases  of  sixteenth  century  buildings — Lane's  Aisle  at  Tiverton,  and  Greenwaye's 
Aisle  at  Cullompton,  where  the  piers  have  figures  in  panels,  and  the  exteriors  are  covered  with 
most  interesting  carving.  The  arts  wait  one  upon  the  other,  and  the  changes  in  one  are  synchro- 
nous with  the  changes  in  the  other,  because  one  master  mind  directs  aU  But  the  whole  subject 
of  the  architecture  of  the  Perpendicular  period  is  too  vast  for  more  than  the  sketch-outline  I  have 
here  given. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  group  the  various  works  according  to  their  chronology,  because  I  do 
not  believe  the  period  capable  of  such  classification,  nor  do  I  see  the  value  of  such  classification 
were  I  to  attempt  it.  To  a  true  lover  of  art  the  mere  date  of  a  structure  is  nothing,  but  the  art  is 
everything.  In  Gothic  it  is  aU  a  matter  of  relative  development.  I  know  nothing  of  '•  pure  "  art 
and  ''  debased '"  art.  I  have  been  for  many  years  trying  to  clear  my  mind  of  cant,  as  Dr.  Johnson 
advised  people  to  do.  It  is  everything  to  me  that  the  art  is  fine  of  its  kind,  that  the  man  who 
gave  it  birth  was  a  great  man.  In  all  that  I  have  said,  I  have  tried  to  give  the  motives  and 
characteristics  of  Enghsh  art  discernible  in  the  earlier  phases,  and  more  clearly  declared  in  the 
full-grown  "  complete  Gothic  "  of  the  Perpendicular.  My  object  has  been  to  show  liow  all  the 
past  had  worked  for  this  complete  phase  ;  how  the  Perpendicular  is  the  outcome  of  our  national 
insularity  ;  how  it  is  English  of  the  English ;  how,  if  we  would  know  the  whole  art-power  of 
mediaeval  England,  in  proportional  lines,  in  decoration,  stone-groining,  wooden  roofs,  stalls, 
reredoses,  screens,  glass,  and  sculpture  of  all  kinds,  we  must  turn  to  the  art  of  the  Perpendicular 
period.  In  brief,  the  Perpendicular  period  is  the  crown  and  culmination  of  a  long  series  of  effort. 
It  is  the  harvest-time  of  all  our  mediaeval  endeavour.  For  in  English  Gothic,  as  in  Nature,  there 
are  three  phases  of  development — first  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  and  afterwards  the  full  corn  in  the 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  ST.  MARY, 

STOXE,  KEXT. 
BY  H.  E.  GOUGH,  F.E.I.B.A. 


Gextle.men, — It  is  m}'  pleasant  task  to-day  to  show  you  one  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens 
of  ]  3th  century  Gothic  churches,  for  its  size,  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  kingdom.  Of  the  exact 
date  of  its  erection  we  have  no  record,  we  must,  therefore,  read  for  ourselves  what  is  written  in  the 
mouldings  of  its  stonework,  its  windows,  piers  and  arches,  and  I  think  we  shall  not  fail  to  see  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Wilshyre  chapel  and  vestry,  it  must  have  been  built  sometime  between 
the  years  1:^00  and  1280.  I  may  mention  that  an  earlier  church  existed,  which  is  thus  referred  to 
in  Domesday  : — '•  The  Bishop  of  Eochester  holds  Estanes.  In  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
"  Confessor  it  was  taxed  at  sis  sulings,  and  now  at  four  sulings.  The  arable  land  is  11  carucates. 
"In  demesne  there  are  two,  and  20  villeins  with  12  bordars  have  11  carucates.  There  is  a  Church 
"  and  4  servants,  and  72  acres  of  meadow  and  one  mill  of  six  shillings  and  eight  pence,  and  one 
"  fishery  of  three  shillings  and  four  pence.  Wood  for  the  pannage  of  60  hogs.  In  the  time  of 
"  King  Edward  and  afterwards,  it  was  worth  13  pounds,  and  now  16  pounds,  and  yet  it  pays 
"  20  pounds  and  one  ounce  of  gold  and  one  marc.  Eichard  de  Tonbridge  holds  of  this  Manor  as 
"  much  wood  as  is  worth  15  shillings."  Of  this  former  Church  I  believe  no  traces  remain,  if  we 
except  the  Eoman  tiles  which  may  be  seen  inserted  in  the  walls,  though  the  present  one  probably 
occupies  the  same  site.  In  Wharton's  "  Anglia  Sacra  "  there  is  this  statement  of  the  Monks  of 
Eochester'  "  Ethelredus  Ees  dedit  manueriam  de  Stone  Godrico  Episcopo  Eoffensi."  Ascelin, 
Bishop  of  Eochester  from  1142  to  1148,  obtained  from  Pope  Celestinus  a  bull  conferring  on  the 
monks  of  Eochester  "Ecclesiam  de  Stanes,"  and  many  others  of  which  possession  had  been  taken 
by  a  certain  Archdeacon  Eobert.-  The  Bishops  of  Eochester  appear  from  this  time  to  have  had  a 
residence  in  Stone,  viz.,  the  Manor  house  ;  this  was  destroyed  by  fire  and  rebuilt  by  Bishop 
Gilbert  de  Glanville,  1185  to  1214,  on  the  west  side  of  the  churchyard.  The  farm  buildings  near 
the  Church  probably  occupy  the  site  :  they  were  the  property  of  the  see  of  Eochester  until  1856, 
when  they  were  alienated  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners.  Throughout  Glanville's  Episcopacy 
a  violent  quarrel  raged  between  him  and  the  monks  of  Eochester,  one  of  the  latter,  Edmund  of 
Hadenham,  says  that  "  he  (the  Bishop)  took  the  greater  part  of  the  farms  and  manors,  and 
appropriated  tlie  Churches  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  convent  "•'' so  that  the  Church 
which  had  so  recently  been  acquired  by  the  monks  from  Eobert  the  Archdeacon  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Bishops  of  Eochester,  with  whom  the  patronage  rests  to  the  present  day. 

The  Church  appears  at  first  to  have  consisted  of  chancel,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles, 
western  tower  with  the  aisles  extended  on  each  side  of  it  (rather  an  unusual  arrangement,  but  still 
one  I  have  met  with  at  Northmoor  Church,  near  Oxford,  and,  I  believe,  elsewhere),  and  a  western 
porch.  No  alterations  seem  to  have  been  made  until  the  14th  century,  when  a  small  vestry  or 
muniment  room  was  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  east  bay  of  the  chancel,  and  the  windows  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  and  aisles  and  in  the  west  bay  of  the  south  wall  were  inserted.  It  is 
probable  that  at  this  time  some  fear  was  felt  for  the  safety  of  the  tower,  and  the  steeple  which  it 
then  possessed,  for  we  find  that  the  piers  suppoi'ting  it,  which  were,  no  doubt,  at  first  similar  to  the 
rest,  were  altered,  as  were  also  their  capitals  and  bases,  the  work  of  these  being  certainly  not 
earKer  than  1350,  though  the  mouldings  of  the  arch  above  are  nearly  a  century  earlier.  At  the 
same  time  the  eastern  piers  of  the  tower  received  additional  support  bv  means  of  the  flying 
buttresses  which  we  see  inside.  The  staircase  in  the  south-west  angle  may  have  been  added  about 
the  same  time.  That  a  rood  loft  formerly  existed  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  the  will  of  John 
Bokeland  (Custumale,  p.  253),  dated  January  23rd,  1473,  directs  "that  he  be  buried  in  the 
"  Church  before  the  rode,  and  to  have  a  marble  laid  over  him,  and  an  ymage  gravyd  thereon,  with 
"  a  scripture  of  his  name,  the  day  of  his  death,  and  also  at  every  corner  of  the  stone  a  bockyll 
"  gravyd  thereon."  Further,  it  states,  "  that  his  executors,  afcer  the  decease  of  his  wife,  do  pave 
"  the  procession  way  from  the  chancel  door  with  paving  tiles ;  that  the  roof  of  the  said  Church  be 
"  new  shyngled  on  both  sides  to  the  eaves  over  that  place  that  he  lyeth  in,  and  by  the  space  of 
'■  seven  feet  of  y*^  length  of  the  Church  ;  his  anniversary  to  be  kept  j'early,  and  to  be  expended  on 
"  it,  in  masses  saying,  and  poor  people  relieving  in  meat,  drink,  and  monev,  thirteen  shillings  and 
"  four  pence."  When  this  rood  was  erected  we  are  unable  to  say,  but  that  it  was  destroyed  by  the 
Puritans,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  ruthless  destniction   and  desecration  of  almost  every 

'  The  tiato  of  this  statement  is  a.d.  1360. 

'  Reg.  Roff.  p.  20. 

'  Handbook  to  Southern  Cathedrals  of  England,  p.  514. 
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ecclesiastical  building  in  the  kingdom,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt.  Wd  know  what 
magnificent  buildings  the  so-called  dark  ages  gave  us,  and  we  know  well  what  Puritan  fanaticism, 
aided  bv  mob  %nolence,  did  with  them,  and  how  they  brake  down  the  carved  work  thereof  with 
axes  and  hammers.  Sure!}',  gentlemen,  we  who  love  the  Church  may  well  thank  God  for  the 
Catholic  revival  of  religion  and  art,  and  take  courage  :  yet  it  is  sad  to  me  to  see  many  who,  with 
all  the  experience  of  the  past  before  them,  are  aiding  a  further  robbery  of  the  Church  to  take 
place — who  can  say  how  soon,  perhaps,  in  a  few  months,  at  most,  in  a  few  years,  and,  who  can 
sav  to  what  extent  !  Puritan  fanaticism  and  mob  violence  are  not  things  of  the  past,  as  witness 
the  St.  George's-in-the-East,  the  St.  Matthias,  Stoke  Nevrington,  and  the  St.  James*,  Hatcham. 
riots,  the  proceedings  of  the  so-called  Church  Association,  and  the  railing  of  the  Church  of 
England  Family  Newspaper — do  not  all  these  prove  that  the  spirit  of  Puritanism  is  still  the  same, 
and  that  the  mob  is  still  ready  to  further  its  efforts  !  I  fear,  gentlemen,  I  have  somewhat  wandered 
from  my  subject,  and  may  have 'given  offence  to  some  here  who  think  differently  to  me  ;  if  I  have, 
I  can  only  ask  pardon  for  so  doing.  When  I  look  upon  the  sad  havoc  caused  to  all  our  noble 
ecclesiastical  buildings,  such  thoughts  as  these  inevitably  come  to  my  mind. 

No  alterations  beyond  those  I  have  already  mentioned  appear  to  have  taken  place  until  after 
the  "Eeformation,"  unless  it  be  the  belfry  lights  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tower,  which  are 
generally  believed  to  belong  to  the  15th  century,  but  which,  I  think,  are  very  probably  imitations 
built  in  the  17th  century  ;  for  Hasted,  in  his  "  History  of  Kent,"  says  (on  the  authority  of  Gough), 
that  "on  the  14th  January,  1638,  this  Church  was  greatly  damaged  by  a  violent  storm  of  wind, 
"thunder,  and  lightning,  insomuch  that  the  roof  and  steeple  were  burnt,  and,  as  tradition  reports, 
"the  heat  was  so  intense  that  the  bells  melted  as  the}'  hung." 

We  are  indebted  to  some  aggrieved  parishioners  of  Stone  for  some  interesting  and  valuable 
particulara,  as  the  following  extracts  from  petitions  will  show  : — i 

"Articles  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  their  Eector,  Mr.  Eichai'd  Chase, 
by  the  Parishioners  of  Stone." 
After  complaining  that  Mr.  Chase  was  contentious,  and  had  refused  payment  of  his  stipend 
to  the  Curate,  they  proceed: — 

And  now.  since  our  Church  hath  bynn  burnt,  wee  have  had  neyther  piayers  nor  any  other  function  ner  thes 
two  yers ;  and  he  would  have  dismist  his  Curat  assone  as  the  Citurch  was  burnt,  which  had  bynn  all  one  to  us,  we 
bavinsr  noe  use  of  him  ;  but  nowe,  of  late,  wee  have  none  resident  in  our  parish  to  bury  our  deed.  Soe  that  as 
Mr.  Chasye  leves  our  soules  cure  to  the  neighbaring  ministers,  soe  our  bodyes  to  lyo  as  nojsom  carrion,  unless 
the  dead  will  burv  ther  dead. 

That,  upon  the  burning  of  our  Church,  wee  resorted  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester,  his  lord  and  master,  to 
desyre  som  place  to  servo  God  in  for  the  pres3nt ;  but,  as  wee  were  not  suifered  admittance  to  his  Lordshipp,  soe 
had  this  messag  sent :  ■'  His  Lordshipp  had  taken  order  with  the  Parson,"  .and  the  Parson  gave  this  answer  to  the 
Curat,  in  our  presence,  telling  him  a  place  was  found,  convenient,  consecrated  or  used  formerly  for  the  service 
of  God  ;  that  he  should  not  dare  to  ofl&Hat  there,  or  in  any  place,  without  bis  order,  which  order  since  he  hath  not 
given,  beeing  full  two  yeres.  Xowe,  wee  humbly  appeale  to  this  honourable  assembly,  whether  il200  per  annum 
doth  not  deserve  prayers  in  two  yeres  once  to  be  sayd  in  our  Parrish. 

That  although  a  Carpenter  offered  to  make  the  Church  servisable  for  many  ages  for  £1.400.  of  which  twenty 
would  be  for  the  chancell,  the  stone  roofe  beeing  untouched  by  the  fyer,  yet  this  neyther  could  be  obtayned ;  and 
although  it  cost  now  £180,  yett  are  wee  never  the  nerer  to  serve  God  in  it  then  before.  .Soe  that  it  take  of  very 
much  from  our  benevolence. 

That,  very  lately,  wee  all  addressed  ourselves  by  an  humble  petition  to  complayne  that  our  Church  was  no 
forw.irder,  and  desired  hi-  Lordshipp's  assistance  ;  but  Mr.  Chasye's  power  was  so  great  with  his  Lordstiipp  that 
wee  obtayned  neyther  justice  nor  civill  usage  from  bis  Lordshipp. 

These  articles  are  signed  by  nineteen  persons,  nine  of  whom  sign  their  marks,  and  are  endorsed : — 

"  Stone. — Articles  against  Mr,  Chase  and  the  Bishopp,  in  Parliament,  1640,  16  Ca." 
"  Twelve  Articles  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons  against  their  Eector,  ilr.  Eichard 
Chase,  by  the  Parishioners  of  Stone." 
In  the  second  Article  is  recited  the  refusal  of  Mr.  Chase  to  pay  his  Curate  till,  at  last,  he  Wi»s 

inforced  to  leave  the  parishe  ;  and  sithence,  wee  have  had  noe  able  preacher  there,  nor  upon  a  Sabathe 
daye,  before  the  Church  was  burnt,  neither  service  nor  sermon,  murnemg  nor  eveninge,  nor  any  minister  to  bury 
the  dead,  there  being  a  corps  to  bee  buried  that  day. 

3.  That  hee  suffers  the  parsonage  house  and  buildings  to  become  ruinous,  and  without  hospitality,  over 
since  his  beeing  Parson  there ;  and  for  four  or  five  yeares  togeather.  before  the  Church  was  burnt,  suffered  the 
arched  roofe  of  the  Chaimcell.  for  want  of  stifHcieut  cover,  to  become  broaken  and  decayed,  and  above  200  or  30O 
foote  of  the  windowes  to  remayne  unglazed,  so  that  wee  were  oft  -n  inforced  to  forsake  our  pewes  from  wynd  and 
weather  ;  nor  could  the  Communion  Table  be  kept  dry  in  tyme  of  rayne  ;  in  soe  much  that,  sometynies,  it  rayned 
upon  the  wyne  and  bread  of  consecration,  at  the  tvme  of  receiveinge  of  the  Sacrament.  And  albeit  the  said 
Chauncell  received  little  damage  by  the  late  fire,  haveiug  veiy  little  combustible  matter  in  it,  yett  Mr.  Chase  hath 
caused  a  very  greaie  parte  of  the  briefe  mony  to  be  uncessantly  wasted  and  bestowed  upon  the  same,  soe  that  the 
Church  is  like  to  remayn  unfynished. 

4.  That,  as  Mr.  Chase  before  the  burninge  of  our  Churche,  would  not  provide  or  stiffer  any  able  minister  in 
our  parishe,  nor  come  himselfe  above  once  or  twice  in  a  twealve  month,  and  then  only  to  reccon  for  tythes,  or  pick 
quarrels  .  .  .  Soe,  as  soone  as  the  fyre  hapned,  he  indoavoured  to  discharge  his  Curat,  as  that  we  have 
had  none  (prayers)  thes  two  yeares  and  upwardes. 


'  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  HI. 
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NOETH-WEST    BAY    Or    THE    CHANCEL. 


The  two  sectiom  at  the  side  represent  respeciiveh/  the  vanltinrj  just  above  the  caps  of  the  xhafts 
a)id  the  jamb  and  muUions  of  the  window. 


'  This   engraving  has   been    kindly  lent   by  the    Rev.    Canon    Scott-Robertson,   Hon.   Sec.    of    the    Kent 
Archffiological  Society. 
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11.  That  Mr.  Chase  was  a  very  busy  parson  in  the  late  convocacion  house,  and  a  diligent  observer  of  the 
late  papiiitioall  Church  Cerimonyes  introduced,  etc. 

(Indorsed)  "  12  Articles  against  Mr.  Chase  ot  al.  1C40,  p'  Parishioners  de  Stone." 
(There  are  no  signatures.) 

'■  Petition  to  the  House  of  Commons  from  William  Garnons,  late  of  Stone,  detailing  the 

persecution  of  Richard  Chase,  Rector  of  Stone.'' 

************ 

7.  That  the  Petitioner  was  enforced  to  retayne  a  proctor  in  the  said  Courte,  whoe  depended  on  Doctor 
Wood  ^  (there  beinge  but  two,  and  one  of  them  his  menyal  servant). 

(Indorsed)  "William  Garnons'  petition  to  Parliament,  17  R.  Car.  16-11. 

I  shall  presently  have  to  allude  to  the  supposition  of  Mr.  Street  that  this  Church  and 
Westminster  Abbey  were  designed  by  the  same  architect ;  but,  as  I  shall  have  to  call  your 
particular  attention  to  the  proportions  of  the  two  buildings,  I  must  ask  you  to  allow  me  to  say 
something  to  you  on  this  important  matter,  for  these  buildings  which  we  admire  so  much  are  not 
merely  the  result  of  the  individual  taste  or  fancy  of  the  architect,  as  are  too  many  of  our  modern 
buildings,  but  are  subject  to  certain  rules  of  proportion,  and  to  attempt  to  produce  satisfactory 
results  regardless  of  these  rules  is  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to  attempt  to  write  poetry  without 
metre,  or  music  without  harmony.  Indeed,  I  believe,  that  the  rules  which  govern  the  beauty  of 
architecture,  poetry,  music,  painting,  and  sculpture  have  a  close  aflSnity.  The  human  figure,  man, 
made  in  God's  own  image,  is  subject  to  certain  rules  of  proportion,  and  it  is  only  through  a 
knowledge  of  this  that  we  can  hope  to  represent  the  figure,  whether  by  chisel,  brush,  or  pencil. 
(I  have  heard  Beverley  Minster  described  as  a  poem  in  stone.  Proportion  is  the  metre,  and  the 
stones,  with  their  mouldings  and  carving,  the  words  or  notes  with  which  the  architect  makes 
poetry  or  harmony.) 

In  the  12th  century  the  knowledge  of  geometry  was  revived  by  the  monk  Athelard,  who,  about 
the  year  1130,  translated  the  books  of  Euclid  from  the  Arabic  into  Latin.  This  science  was  soon 
afterwards  ardently  followed,  particularly  by  GrosteteJ  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  others  employed  on 
the  great  buildings  in  England  as  well  as  on  the  Continent.  Salisbury,  Lincoln,  Westminster, 
Winchester,  and  the  Abbey  Church  of  St.  Denis,  near  Paris,  the  Chapel  at  Vinoennes,  and  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  at  Paris  are  all  good  examples  of  the  effect  which  the  study  of  geometry  had  upon  architec- 
ture. Without  a  knowledge  of  this  science,  it  is  impossible  to  properly  proportion  a  building, 
or  the  detail  which  gives  expression  to  its  various  parts.  Instead  of  the  order  and  the  harmony 
which  we  find  even  in  the  most  elaborate  buildings  of  this  period,  we  should  get  nothing  but 
confusion  and  discord.  It  is  from  want  of  attention  to  this  study  that  so  many  of  our  modern 
works  are  failures  as  a  whole,  though  often  beautiful  in  their  parts.  I  have  prepared  a  section 
of  the  arch  mouldings  of  the  trefoil-headed  arcading  round  the  chancel,  from  which  you  will  see 
how  the  equilateral  triangle  governs  all  the  leading  lines,  and  I  shall  presently  show  you,  from 
Mr.  Street's  report,  that  the  same  principle  has  been  followed  in  determining  the  width  of  nave 
and  aisles,  the  position  of  the  columns,  and  the  heights  of  the  various  parts  of  the  Church.  The 
setting  out  of  buildings  more  or  less  on  this  system  continued  in  vogue  till  the  beginning  of  the 
15th  century,  when  a  change  was  effected  by  the  introduction  of  the  isosceles  triangle  and  its 
compound  the  pentagon,  in  lieu  of  the  equilateral  triangle  and  its  compounds,  the  hexagon, 
duodecagon,  etc.  Pommerage,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen,"  at  Rouen,  says  that  a 
pupil  of  Alexander  de  Berne val,  architect  of  the  church,  first  introduced  the  figure  of  the  isosceles 
triangle  in  designing  the  great  rose  window  in  the  north  transept,  and  that  the  master  was  so 
enraged  with  the  Clergy  for  preferring  that  to  his  own  window  in  the  south  transept  on  the 
equilateral  principle,  that,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  he  killed  his  rival,  and  was  himself  condemned 
to  death. 

I  will  now  read  to  you  what  Mr.  Street  says  in  confirmation  of  his  opinion  that  both  these 
buildings  were  designed  by  the  same  architect : — 

1.  '  The  arcades  round  the  chapels  of  the  choir  at  Westminster  are  almost  identical  in  shape  and  design 
with  that  round  the  chancel  at  Stone.  The  proportions  of  their  trefoil  cusps  are  very  peculiar,  and  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  same.  The  spandrils  are  inlled  with  foilage  carved  exactly  in  the  same  spirit.  The  labels  are 
terminated  upon  small  corbels  level  with  the  capitals ;  a  very  unusual  arrangement.  The  arcades  rest  upon  a 
stone  chamfered  seat ;  and  the  arch-moulds,  though  not  the  same,  are  of  the  same  character,  and  both  of  them 
undercut  at  the  back. 

2.  Window  tracery.  The  original  window  tracery  at  Westminster  is  the  same  as  at  Stone.  The  windows 
in  the  sou1h  triforium  of  the  nave  (four  eastern  bays)  are  of  precisely  the  same  character  as  the  window 
discovered  in  the  chancel  at  Stone.  The  latter  are  remarkable  for  the  great  width  of  the  lights  (3  ft.  1  in.  and 
3  ft.  10  in.  in  the  clear),  and  this  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Westminster  windows.  The  Stone  windows  are 
remarkable  also  for  very  broad  chamfered  tracery-bars  on  the  outside,  corresponding  with  very  rich  mouldings  on 
the  inside.     The  triforium  openings  at  Westminster  are  treated  just  in  the  same  way  on  the  side  next  the 

'  Doctor  Wood  appears  to  have  been  Chancellor  of  Rochester,  and  a  kinsman  of  Chase. 
'  ArchEeologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  III. 
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triforium,  and  a  comparison  of  the  triforinm  of  the  choir  and  north  transept  there  with  the  east  window  of  the 
north  aisle  at  Stone  would  well  illustrate  the  identity  of  character.  The  stone  cusping  in  both  is  let  into  gi-ooves 
in  the  way  common  in  early  tracery. 

3.  The  sculpture  of  foliage  is  very  similar  in  both  churches.  The  spandrils  of  arcades  are  treated  just  in 
the  same  way  :  at  Westminster,  sculptures  of  subjects  are  introduced  hero  and  there  in  place  of  foliage  ;  at  Stone, 
all  the  spandrils  are  filled  with  sculpture  of  foliage  ;  but  we  found  in  the  thickness  of  the  wall,  one  spandril 
sculptured  with  figures,  which  appears  never  to  have  been  used.  The  foliage  of  capitals  is  generally  similar, 
and  the  very  remarkable  bosses  of  foliage  in  the  chancel-arch  at  Stone,  arranged  in  something  of  the  outline  of  an 
enormous  dog-tooth,  are  all  but  repetitions  of  the  similar  arehivolt  enrichments  in  the  triforium  of  the  north 
transept  at  Westminster.  The  roses  round  the  arehivolt  of  the  south  door  at  Stone  are  of  the  same  kind  as  those 
round  the  inside  arches  of  the  north  transept  doorways  at  Westminster. 

The  foliage  carved  in  the  form  of  crosses  in  the  quatrefoils  over  the  chancel  arch  at  Stone  are  repeated  in  a 
quatrefoil  over  the  door  in  the  cloister  at  Westminster,  leading  to  the  private  apartments  of  the  abbot.  The 
crosses  are.  of  course,  not  identical  in  their  treatment ;  but  the  idea  is  the  same,  and  one  of  rare  occurrence. 

i.  The  materials  used  in  the  Abbey,  and  at  Stone,  are  as  nearly  as  p^:ssible  the  same.  The  wrought  stonework 
is  executed  in  Caen  stone  and  Gatton  stone,  and  a  great  deal  of  chalk  is  used  for  wall  lining  and  groining,  and  all 
the  shafts  are  of  marble. 

5.  Finally,  the  same  general  system  of  proportion  is  observed  in  the  minster  and  the  village  church.  In 
both,  the  width  from  the  aisle  walls  to  the  centre  of  the  columns  is  equal  to  half  the  width  '^f  the  nave.  At 
Westminster  the  height  is  given  by  three  equilateral  triangles,  whose  base-line  is  the  width  across  the  nave  from 
centre  to  centre  of  the  columns ;  and  two  of  these  triangles  give  the  height  for  the  springing  of  the  groining,  and 
the  third  the  height  of  the  groining  to  its  apex.  At  Stone,  if  we  erect  triangles  on  the  same  base-line,  the  first 
gives  the  top  of  the  capitals  of  the  nave  arcade  ;  the  second,  within  very  little,  the  height  of  the  top  of  the  wall; 
and  the  third  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  have  marked  the  height  of  the  ridge  of  the  timber  roof.  The  width 
of  the  bays  in  the  nave  of  Sione  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  of  half  the  width  of  the  nave  ;  and  the  width  of  the 
bays  in  the  chancel  is  equal  to  the  diagonal  from  the  centre  of  one  column  to  the  centre  of  the  nave  or  aisle 
opposite  the  nest  column;  whilst  the  height  of  the  chancel  is  given  by  two  triangles  similar  to  those  in  the 
nave,  whose  base  is  the  width  from  centre  to  centre  of  the  groining  shafts. 

I  do  not  wish  to  lay  too  much  stress  on  any  one  of  these  points  of  resemblance :  it  ia  not  to  be  expected  that 
two  churches,  built  by  the  same  architect,  so  unlike  in  size,  in  position,  and  in  dignity,  should  show  anything 
more  than  some  general  resemblance  of  character ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  when  I  have  pointed  to  such 
a  general  agreement  in  the  proportions,  the  materials,  the  sculpture,  and  the  details,  as  we  find  at  Stone  and 
Westminster,  it  would  be  almost  enough  to  decide  the  question,  even  without  the  final  and  (as  it  appears  to  me) 
ccmclusive  evidence  afforded  by  the  all  but  exact  identity  of  the  cusping  and  the  general  similarity  of  design  in 
the  wall-arcades  in  the  two  churches,  which  must  either  have  been  copied  one  from  the  other,  or  designed  by  the 
same  architect. 

I  suppose  I  ouglit  to  say  what  my  own  opinion  is  upon  this  matter.  It  is  with  some  regret 
that  I  cannot  altogether  agree  with  so  great  an  authority  as  Mr.  Street  undoubtedly  is.  The  system 
of  proportion  mentioned  by  him,  viz. :  the  equilateral  triangle,  is,  as  I  have  already  stated,  one  which 
prevailed  more  or  less  in  nearly  all  buildings  of  the  period,  therefore  I  think  this  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  any  evidence  that  the  two  works  are  the  production  of  one  architect.  That  there  is, 
as  Mr.  Street  points  out,  a  great  similarity  between  the  arcades  round  the  chapels  of  the  choir  of 
Westminster  and  that  in  this  chancel,  especially  as  regards  the  somewhat  singular  cusping,  there 
can  be  no  two  opinions.  That  the  tracery  of  the  windows  and  the  spirit  of  the  carving  show  a  close 
resemblance  is  also  true,  but  I  think  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  wa}' :  is  it  not  probable  that 
the  general  proportions  of  these  buildings  were  laid  down  by  the  ecclesiastics  of  the  time,  and  much 
of  the  detail  left  to  the  individual  taste  of  the  art  workman  ?  That  much  was  left  to  the  workman 
is  evident  from  the  story  of  the  master  and  his  pupil  in  connection  with  the  two  rose  windows  at 
the  Abbey  of  St.  Ouen,  at  Rouen,  that  of  the  apprentice's  pillar  in  the  beautiful  chapel  of  Rosslyn, 
and  numerous  other  similar  ones.  Now  I  think  it  extremely  likely  that  one  or  more  of  the  workmen 
who  had  been  engaged  at  Westminster  were  employed  here.  Those  portions  of  the  Abbey  which 
bear  a  resemblance  to  the  work  here,  were  executed  between  the  years  1245  and  12(59,  when  the 
Abbey  was  re-opened.  It  is  probable  that  this  Church  was  built  during  the  episcopate  of  Lawrence 
de  St.  Martin,  who  occupied  the  See  of  Rochester  from  12.51  to  1274.  In  his  time,  and  chiefly 
through  his  efforts,  St.  William  of  Rochester  was  canonized,  and  the  shrine  of  this  saint  in  the 
north-east  transept  of  the  Cathedral  seems  to  have  attracted  a  great  number  of  pilgrims  to 
Rochester,  and  no  doubt  greatly  enriched  its  guardians.  Now  Stone  being  at  this  time  a  residence 
of  the  Bishop,  and  being  on  the  road  from  London  to  Rochester,  it  is  probable  the  Bishop  devoted 
the  funds  obtained  from  the  pilgrims  to  the  erection  of  this  beautiful  Church,  and  knowing  the 
beauty  of  the  work  at  Westminster,  he  would  be  likely  to  seek  out  some  of  the  workmen  to  aid 
him,  which  would  at  once  account  for  the  similarity  of  detail,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  art  workman 
was  then  permitted  a  larger  amount  of  discretion  than  is  now  the  case. 

It  remains  for  me  to  point  out  what  oortions  of  the  Church  as  we  now  see  it  are  modern.  To 
begin  with  the  chancel,  the  roof  groining  is  new,  the  old  having  been  entirely  destroyed  long  before 
Mr.  Street  undertook  the  restoration,  although  marks  of  it  remained  against  the  waU,  which  enabled 
him  to  ascertain  its  exact  section.  The  new  groining  ribs  are  also  of  the  same  section  as  the  old, 
being  copied  from  fragments  which  remained,  but  the  wall  ribs  are  merely  chamfered,  not  being 
moulded  on  account  of  limited  means.  The  treatment  of  the  western  bay  is  peculiar.  Mr.  Street 
says  it  was  clearly  never  covered  like  the  rest  of  the  chancel  with  a  quadripartite  vault,  for.  although 
the  mark  of  a  vault  remained  against  the  wall  of  the  chancel  arch,  the  side  walls  showed  that  a  barrel 
vault  had  sprung  from  them.     The  cluster  of  three  shafts  between  this  bay  and  the  nest  remained 
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to  be  explained ;  one  of  them  only  was  the  groining  shaft  corresponding  to  the  others,  but  upon  a 
close  examination  of  the  wall  above  and  of  the  tops  of  the  caps  themselves,  he  was  able  to  ascertain 
that  the  two  other  shafts  had  carried  an  arch  moulded  on  the  east  face,  and  the  soffit  of  which 
continued  westward  formed  the  pointed  barrel  vault  over  the  western  bay,  all  of  which  has  been 
carefully  restored.  The  window  in  the  north  wall  and  the  east  window  were  similar  in  character 
to  that  lately  removed  from  the  south  wall.  These  would  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  belonged 
to  the  loth  century,  but  we  have  evidence  that  after  the  fire  in  1640  the  groined  roof  was  taken 
down,  and  Mr.  Street  found  many  fragments  of  this  groining  built  into  the  walls  on  each  side 
of  these  windows,  so  that  the  windows  themselves  may  be  as  late  in  date  as  the  17th  century, 
and  be  merely  copies  of  15th  century  work.  This  was  Mr.  Street's  opinion.  Certainly  if  they 
were  copies  they  were  very  excellent  ones,  as  may  be  seen  by  some  of  their  stonework  which  is 
preserved  in  the  churchyard  on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel. 

The  Wilshyre  chantry  was  roofed  with  a  steep  '•  lean-to  "  against  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel, 
and  ceiled  with  a  flat  ceiling ;  this  made  it  impossible  to  insert  a  new  window  at  the  time  of  the 
1  (UO  restoration,  and  afforded  Mr.  Street  the  only  chance  of  discovering  the  original  chancel  window. 
Knowing  this,  he  cut  into  the  wall,  and  was  rewarded  beyond  his  expectations  by  the  discovery  of 
the  jambs,  the  menials,  and  a  sufficient  portion  of  the  tracery  to  reproduce  the  original  design  as 
you  now  see  it,  and  in  which,  I  believe,  he  re-used  such  of  the  original  stones  as  were  uninjured. 
The  east  window  is  entirely  new.  Mr.  Street  considers  it  probable  that  the  original  east  window 
was  of  four  lights,  and  here  I  am  of  the  same  opinion.  It  was  not  at  all  uncommon  at  the  end  of 
the  1.3th  century  to  form  east  windows  of  four  lights,  and  the  arcading  below  is  in  four  bays; 
however,  the  window  he  has  put  in  agrees  well  with  that  on  the  north  side.  The  beautiful  east 
window  in  the  north  aisle  was  bricked  up,  but  is  now  opened  out  as  you  see  it.  This,  with  the 
work  done  to  the  Wilshyre  Chapel  and  vestry,  are  the  main  points  in  Mr.  Street's  restoration.  The 
nave  roof  (17th  century  work)  had  a  flat  plastered  ceiling  added  in  1777,  which  he  very  properly 
removed,  and  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  fittings,  flooring,  and  paving  are  new. 

It  is  to  prevent  such  work  as  has  here  been  carried  out  by  Mr.  Street,  and  throughout  the 
kingdom  by  many  other  architects  as  well,  that  the  Society  for  the  Protection  of  Ancient  Buildings 
is  putting  forth  its  efforts.  They  call  it  "Vandalism,"  and  protest  against  any  restoration 
which  means  more  than  necessary  repairs.  We  are  to  prop  a  perilous  building,  or  mend  a  leaky 
roof  by  such  means  as  are  obviously  meant  for  support  or  covering,  and  to  show  no  pretence  of 
other  art,  and  otherwise  to  resist  all  tampering  with  either  the  fabric  or  ornament  of  the  building 
a.t  it  stands  ;  if  it  has  become  inconvenient  for  its  present  use,  to  raise  another  building  rather  than 
alter  the  old  one ;  in  fine,  to  treat  our  ancient  buildings  as  monuments  of  a  bygone  art.  They 
would  have  us  preserve  all  the  abominations  of  the  last  three  centuries — the  squire's  pew  in  lieu 
of  stalls  and  desks  for  clergy  and  choir ;  faculty  pews,  galleries,  lion  and  unicorn  instead  of  the 
holy  rood ;  mean  and  rickety  tables  instead  of  altars;  miserable  basins  in  lieu  of  fonts,  three 
deckers,  etc.,  because  they  are  "  historical."  They  would  seem  to  utterly  ignore  the  fact  that  our 
Churches  were  built  for  nse.  for  the  worship  of  God.  and  would  simply  preserve  them  as  monuments 
of  a  bygone  art  and  depositories  of  history.  Better  by  far  obliterate  such  a  history  as  the  neglect 
of  the  last  300  years  has  given  us,  and,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Ruskin,  who  says  they  belong  to  the  dead 
and  we  have  no  right  to  touch  them,  show  that  they  belong  to  the  living,  and  restore  our  Churches 
and  reverently  and  carefully  endeavour  to  make  them  fit  for  the  sacred  purposes  for  which  their 
pious  founders  intended  them. 

There  is  one  point  I  have  yet  to  call  your  attention  to,  and  that  is,  the  gradual  way  in  which 
the  richness  of  detail  increases  as  we  proceed  from  west  to  east,  thus  leading  up  to,  and 
concentrating  the  highest  efforts  of  art  around,  the  altar  throne.  This  one  would  perhaps  naturally 
expect,  yet  it  is  far  from  common,  probably  because  the  chancel  was  so  often  built  first.  In  this 
Church,  however,  it  is  so,  and  it  is,  I  think,  one  of  its  most  beautiful  and  expressive  features.  If  we 
start  from  the  western  bay  on  the  north  side,  we  see  that  the  window  is  of  two  lancet  lights  with 
quatrefoil  above,  the  inside  arch  chamfered,  with  a  simple  label  returned,  without  carving,  the 
jambs  plainly  splayed  and  the  arches  between  nave  and  aisle  moulded.  Proceeding  to  the  next  or 
middle  bay  we  find  the  windows  of  the  same  shape,  but  the  inside  arch  and  quatrefoil  are  richly 
moulded,  the  jambs  finished  inside  with  a  moulding,  and  a  stone  shaft  with  moulded  b.ase  and  carved 
capital.  The  label,  instead  of  being  plain,  is  here  enriched  with  a  dog-tooth  moulding  terminating 
on  one  side  with  the  head  of  a  queen  with  a  castellated  crown  (probably  Eleanor  of  Castile,  who  died 
in  1290),  and  on  the  other  side  was  probably  represented  the  head  of  her  husband,  Edward  the 
First.  I  may  here  mention  that  her  monument  in  Edward  the  Confessor's  Chapel  is  constructed  of 
grey  Petworth  marble,  much  of  which  is  used  in  this  Church,  and  that  the  cusping  of  the  panels  of 
the  tomb  are  very  similar  to  that  of  the  chancel  arcade  here.  The  arches  of  this  bay  are  moulded, 
but  more  richly  than  the  one  we  have  just  left.  We  now  come  to  the  eastern  bay.  Here  the  window 
is  the  same  as  the  last,  the  quatrefoil  is  not  moulded,  but  we  find  the  jamb  has  two  shafts,  one  of 
marble  and  one  of  stone,  on  each  side,  and  one  of  marble  in  the  centre,  from  which  springs  a  richly 
moulded  rear-arch  with  tracery  corresponding  to  the  window,  producing  a  very  beautiful  effect 
seldom  met  with  except  in  clerestory  windows.     The  arches  of  this  bay  between  nave  and  aisles  are 
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more  riolily  moulded,  and  Have,  in  addition,  the  dog-tooth  ornament.  The  label  is  terminated  on 
the  eastern  side  with  a  Moor's  head.  About  the  time  this  portion  of  the  work  was  executed,  viz., 
1272,  Edward,  then  Prince,  was  absent  at  Acre  on  a  crusade,  and  was  wounded  by  the  poisoned 
dagger  of  a  Moor  who  was  sent  as  a  messenger  from  the  Emir  of  Jaffa  ;  possibly  an  allusion  to  this 
is  here  intended,  or  it  may  represent  some  captive  brought  from  the  Holy  Wars  and  converted  to 
Christianity.  The  east  window  of  this  aisle  is  stiU  richer  than  any  of  the  preceding  ones.  The 
windows  of  the  south  aisle  follow  the  same  rule  of  gradual  enrichment  as  the  east  end  is 
approached. 

The  north  doorway  calls  for  some  special  remarks.  It  is  of  singular  character,  and  full  of 
individuality  ;  the  outer  order  has  a  chevron  enrichment  on  one  face,  and  dog-tooth  on  the  other, 
and  the  inner  one  is  adorned  with  roses.  The  chevron  appears  to  me  to  be  a  singular  instance  of 
copying  from  earlier  work,  and  does  not  in  any  way  lead  me  to  suppose  that  the  doorway  itself  is 
earUer  than  other  portions  of  the  building.  Mr.  Edward  Crecy,  F.S.A.,  who  contributed  an 
account  of  this  Church,  which  was  published  by  the  Topographical  Society  in  1840, — (to  which 
account  I  am  indebted  for  much  useful  information) — says  this  doorway  shows  a  very  marked 
resemblance  to  the  Norman  work  met  with  in  Sicily  after  1072,  as  does  also  the  general  character 
of  the  carving  throughout  the  Church.  On  this  point  I  am  unable  to  give  an  opinion,  but  I  may 
state  that  Mr.  Street '  considers  there  are  some  reasons  for  supposing  that  "the  sculpture  of  foliage 
was  not  done  at  Stone,  but  wrought  elsewhere  and  sent  to  be  fixed.  The  northernmost  spandril 
in  the  east  wall  should  be  examined  with  a  view  to  this  point."  Portions  of  carved  work  were 
found  built  into  the  thickness  of  the  walls,  as  though  the}'  had  been  sent,  but  their  use  for  some 
reason  abandoned.  Crecy  also  thinks  this  doorway  may  be  a  portion  of  a  larger  one,  as  there  is 
an  imperfect  mitre  in  the  outer  order,  and  there  are  eight  roses  on  the  west,  and  only  seven  on  the 
east  side  above  the  springing.  It  has  also  been  supposed  that  it  does  not  occupy  its  original 
position,  as  between  the  next  two  buttresses  eastward  the  jambs  of  a  doorway  still  remain 
worked  into  the  waU,  which  may  have  been  the  situation  of  an  original  round-arched '  door 
belonging  to  the  Church  mentioned  in  the  Domesday  Survey. 

1  Archaeologia  Cantiana,  Vol.  III. 
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The  title  of  this  paper  may  seem  to  some 
rather  too  comprehensive  aa  to  the  first  part, 
and  rather  too  abrupt  aa  to  the  ending, — objec- 
tions reasonable  enough  ;  but  ag  this  is  the  first 
actual  working  meeting  of  the  society,  it  has 
been  thought  more  advisable  to  give  a  rough 
and  general  outline  of  the  subject,  so  that  certain 
salient  points  may  be  carried  in  your  minds, 
rather  than  to  dwell  upon  details  which  can  be 
mastered  hereafter ;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
apparent  abruptness  of  the  ending,  the  history 
■will  be  taken  up  by  others  at  the  point  men- 
tioned in  the  title,  and  most  probably  dealt  with 
in  a  far  more  detailed  manner  than  it  is  possible 
to  do  here. 

We  bear  the  name  of  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesio- 
logical Society,  and  our  intention  is  to  study 
eoolesiology  in  all  its  branches.  This  word, 
whose  root  is  ecclesia,  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
compound  of  Ik  and  kuX^ui,  and  in  St.  John's 
Gospel,  XV.  16,  we  find  the  term  i^iXtS.afuji', 
which  we  have  translated  as  "  I  have  chosen 
you,"  perhaps  better  defining  the  actual 
meaning  of  the  word  than  the  first  aorist  of 
iKKuXka),  isdXiaa,  "called  forth,  aummoned"; 
and  hence  this  word  "  ecclesia,"  now  generally 
understood  aa  meaning,  in  its  first  sense,  the 
church  and  body  of  the  faithful ;  and,  secondly, 
the  fabric  where  they  assembled. 

In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  no  record  of  any 
temple  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Almighty 
before  the  age  of  Solomon.  The  Jewish  branch 
of  the  Semitic  race  during  the  patriarchal  age 
was  nomadic,  each  tribe  being  really  one  large 
family,  the  head  of  which  oiiered  sacrifice  for 
the  rest,  and  altars  were  erected  wherever  in 
the  courae  of  their  wanderings  they  found 
paature  and  water  for  their  flocks  and  herds ; 
and  when  Israel  went  down  into  Egypt  and 
sojourned  there,  it  was  not  until  they  had  been 
brought  out  into  the  wilderness  that  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  services  were  first  ordained  ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  shown  unto  Moses  upon 
the  Mount,  and  so  it  remained  until  the 
time  of  David,  who,  aa  he  sat  in  his  house 
of  cedar,  first  conceived  the  idea  of  building 
that  temple  which  Solomon,  his  son  (B.C.  1015), 
afterwards  carried  out.  In  2  Chronicles  vi., 
the  account  ia  given  of  the  solemn  dedication  of 
that  temple,  ai.d  in  that  magnificent  prayer  of 
consecration  there  recorded  do  we  find  shadowed 
forth  the  use  of  the  church  when  the  old  law 
was  to  be  replaced  by  the  new,  how  deep  and 
significant  is  the  meaning  which  we  now  attach 
to  his  words. 

Of  the  form  and  appearance  of  that  temple, 
although  its   dimensions  and   ornaments  are  all 


so  minutely  described,  nothing  is  known  of  a 
certainty.  It  might  have  borrowed  forms  from 
Egypt, — the  vastpropylcea,  the  outer  courts  and 
chambers  surrounding  the  inner  enclosure  and 
cell,  point  rather  to  Thebes  or  Karnac  ;  or  it 
might  have  copied  Assyrian  or  Chaldean  forms, 
which  is  the  more  probable. 

So  utterly  had  it  been  given  over  to  destruc- 
tion, that  at  the  commencement  of  our  era 
nothing  remained.  The  temple  at  Jerusalem 
in  which  our  Lord  taught  daily  was  of  a  far 
different  character.  Greatly  enriched  and 
beautified  with  superb  additions  by  Herod,  it 
was  but  the  shadow  of  what  it  once  was,  and 
sentence  had  even  gone  forth  against  that,  that 
not  one  stone  was  to  be  left  upon  another. 

Although  after  our  blessed  Lord's  ascension 
the  holy  apostles  were  still  to  be  found  pio- 
claimiog  the  Gospel  among  its  colonnades  and 
porticos,  and  although  they  still  frequeuted  and 
expounded  the  law  in  those  smaller  assemblies 
known  to  this  day  by  the  name  of  synng^gues, 
yet  it  was  on  that  "  upper  chamber  "  at  Jeru- 
salem that  their  thoughts  were  centred,  as 
every  detail  of  that  memorable  paschal  supper 
and  the  divine  ordinance  which  followed  it 
became  indelibly  fixed  in  their  hearts  as  the 
thought  of  how  the  bread  was  broken  and  the 
cup  taken  and  blessed,  and  those  mysterious 
words  uttered,  so  soon  to  become,  by  the  sacrifice 
on  Calvary,  of  such  deep  and  significant  mean- 
ing; it  is  to  that  upper  chamber,  where  all  this 
had  taken  place,  that  in  turn  our  thoughts  should 
be  directed  as  the  first  visible  church  of  the 
New  Testament. 

Follow  the  history  of  that  infant  church  : 
again  and  again  do  we  find  reference  to  an 
upper  chamber.  When  the  cloud  had  hidden 
their  Lord  from  them  on  the  top  of  the  Mount 
of  Olives,  it  was  to  the  upper  chamber  they 
first  directed  their  steps,  in  the  first  chapter  of 
the  Acts  (ver.  13),  and  again  in  chap.  xx.  7,  8, 
where  it  is  said, — "  the  first  day  of  the  week 
when  the  disciples  came  tog.- thertobreak  bread," 
it  "  was  in  an  upper  chamber,  and  there  were 
many  lights."  Such  were  the  first  surroundings 
and  the  first  type  of  the  fabric  of  the  church,  a 
place  not  to  meet  in  for  the  purpose  of  expound- 
ing the  law,  or  of  simply  hearing  the  word 
preached ;  it  '  was  a  place  where  the  first 
Eucharist  had  been  offered,  and  which  was  to 
be  continued  daily  by  those  who  followed  the 
Apostolic  doctrine. 

It  will  be  hardly  necessary  to  advert  to  the 
form  or  decoration  of  such  a  chamber;  we  do  not 
require  antiquarian  knowledge  to  tell  us  that  it 
was  the  "  guest  chamber,"    and   therefore    the 
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best.  Holy  Wi'it  tells  us  that,  and  this  type, 
which  had  its  origin  at  Jerusalem,  spread  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  Gospel  throughout  Syria 
and  into  all  lands.  In  Rome  itself,  where  the 
Apostles  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  laboured,  we  have 
this  room  alluded  to,  ia  the  Epistles;  it  is  there 
called  "  the  Church  which  is  in  the  house  of 
Priscilla  and  Aqaila."  Now  this  phrase,  the 
"  Church  which  is  in  the  house  of,"  means 
something  more  than  that  body  of  Christians 
meeting  under  the  roof  of  some  wealthy  convert 
to  Christianity  ;  it  probably  means  the  oratory 
or  room  in  which  the  divine  mysteries  were 
celebrated.  But  at  this  period  persecution  after 
persecution  sweeps  over  the  infant  Church,  and 
these  little  assemblies  of  the  faithful  are  dis- 
persed ;  so  searching  and  so  rigorous  are  these 
persecutions  that  above  ground  it  is  no  longer 
possible  to  meet  with  safety,  and  iu  the  gloomy 
and  tortuous  recesses  of  the  catacombs,  in  fear 
and  trembling,  are  gathered  the  remnants  of 
Christ's  flock,  ostensibly  to  pay  the  last  duties  to 
those  bodies  of  the  holy  faiuts  and  martj'rs 
whose  life-blood  had  been  shed  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  an  imperial  monster  and  to  gra- 
tify that  craving  and  lust  for  blood  without 
which  the  sports  of  the  arena  were  tame  and 
spiritless  to  the  Roman  people.  This  hiding, 
place  among  the  tombs  and  galleries  of  the 
catacombs  becomes  the  second  type  assumed  by 
the  Christian  Church.  The  tomb  of  the  saint 
becomes  the  altar,  and  the  vision  of  St.  John  the 
Divine  is  realised  on  earth.  "  I  saw  under  the 
altar  the  souls  of  them  that  were  slaiu  for  the 
word  of  God,  and  for  the  testimony  which  they 
held  :  and  they  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  saying, 
How  long,  0  Lord,  holy  and  true "  (Rev.  vi. 
9,  10). 

Of  this  danger  incurred  by  the  Christians  in 
thus  m3eting  we  find  several  instances ;  as  wit- 
ness that  noble  reply  of  Justin  Martyr  to  the 
Prefect  Rnsticus,  who  inquired  of  him,  "  Where 
did  the  Christians  assemble  ?  "  "  Where  they 
wish  and  where  they  can :  do  you  think  we 
always  assemble  at  the  same  place  ?  The  God 
of  the  Christians  is  not  confined  within  an 
enclosure,  but  he  is  invisible,  and  fills  heaven 
and  earth." 

Now  there  is  one  curious  characteristic  con- 
nected with  these  subterranean  oratories  which 
must  not  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  hear 
much  ia  these  days  of  simplici^y  of  worship, 
and  the  recent  storm  which  was  raised  when  the 
question  of  properly  and  richly  decorating  our 
own  cathedral  church  of  St.  Paul  will  be  fresh 
in  our  miuds ;  but  here,  these  underground 
sanctuaries  in  the  very  infancy  of  the  Christian 
Church,  we  find  adorned  with  frescoes.  The 
execution  may  be  rough,  and  the  drawing  of  the 
figure  imperfect,  yet  there  they  are  unmistak- 
ably Christian,  and  conterap  )rary  with  others 
iu  the  same  catacombs  of  Pagan  origin.  You 
see,  therefore,  that  notwithstanding  the  perse- 
cutions which  had  compelled  the  congregation 
of  the  faithful  to  flee  to  these  dark  recesses, 
the  tradition  of  the  "  upper  chamber  "  was  still 
preserved,  and  they  tried,  as  far  as  their  scanty 
means  would  permit,  to  make  His  sanctuary 
glorious. 

But  leaving  this  subject  of  the  decoration  of 
the  church  to  be  treated  hereafter  in  a  fuller 
and  more  comprehensive  manner,  we  must 
revert  to  the  architectural  form  which  these 
oratories  assumed. 

As  the  traditional  ornamentation  of  the  upper 
chamber  had  been  impressed  upon  the  chambers 
used  by  the  early  Christians  in  the  catacombs, 
so  in  turn  did  these  underground  vaults  exercise 
an  influence  upon  religious  architecture  when 
Christianity  was  able  to  emerge  from  them  into 


the  full  blaze  of  sunshine.  Hence  the  origin  of 
those  vaulted  crypts  so  often  to  be  found  here 
and  on  the  Ci-ntinent.  In  Rome  churches  were 
built  exactly  over  these  spots  which  contained 
the  tombs  of  the  Holy  Martyrs.  San  Martino 
was  built  over  the  subterraneous  chapel  where 
the  body  of  the  Pope  Saint  Sylvester  reposed. 
Santa  Prassede,  San  Lorenzo,  Santa  Croce,  San 
Sebastiano,  San  Paolo,  fiwi  le  rnma,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  the  huge  basilica  of  St.  Peter,  were 
all  over  the  tombs  of  the  several  saints  to  whom 
they  are  dedicated. 

In  those  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era, 
when  the  blood  of  the  martyrs  became  the  seed 
of  the  Church,  there  were  intervals  of  repose,  but 
the  last  great  effort  of  Pagan  malice,  the  perse- 
cution under  Diocletian,  was  the  most  severe 
and  extensive  of  all,  for  it  even  reached  these 
shores,  and  St.  Alban,  the  proto-martyr,  became 
its  first-fruits.  During  these  intervals  Chris- 
tianity was  reviled,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
writings  of  Juvenal,  Pliny,  Apuleius,  and  Tacitus, 
this  last  calling  it  a  detestable  superstition,  but 
the  underground  sanctuaries  had  been  exchanged 
for  more  commodious  buildings  above  ground, 
probably  the  houses  of  the  most  wealthy,  such  as 
the  house  of  Clemens,  of  the  Gens  Flavii,  an  old 
consular  family,  known  now  as  St.  Clement,  the 
third  successor  to  St.  Peter  in  the  see  of  Rome, 
on  the  site  of  which  now  stands  the  very  ancient 
church  of  St.  Clemente,  and  partly  under  which 
have  been  discovered  the  remains  of  a  still 
earlier,  probably  the  original.  The  house  of 
Pudens,  where  St.  Paul  lodged  on  the  two 
occasions  he  was  in  Rome,  before  he  lived  in  his 
own  hired  house,  now  the  church  of  Santa 
Pudenzianaor  Pudentilla,  the  daughter  of  Pudens, 
incorporated  in  the  present  portions  of  the 
original  house  ;  therefore  that  apostolic  saying, 
"  the  church  which  is  in  the  house  of,"  as  before 
alluded  to,  was  no  empty  phrase.  It  is  not 
likely,  or  probable,  that  any  building  erected 
by  the  Christians  for  the  purpose  of  specially 
celebrating  the  Divine  mysteries  would  have 
survived  the  persecution  under  Diocletian. 
That  they  did  possess  churches  we  know,  because 
in  the  account  given  of  the  martyrdom  of  St. 
Laurence  reference  is  made  to  the  prefect  visit- 
ing the  church,  expecting  to  see  there  the 
vessels  of  gold  and  silver  in  which  he  had  been 
informed  they  offered  libations,  and  also  the 
golden  candlesticks  in  which  they  burnt  their 
tapers  ;  and  when  Galerius  persuaded  Diocletian 
to  issue  his  infamous  mandate  at  Nicomedia  the 
very  first  thing  done  by  the  priptorian  guards 
was  to  pull  down  the  church  erected  by  the 
Christians,  and  to  destroy  every  copy  of  the 
Scriptures. 

Having  thug  arrived  at  a  turning-point  in 
Rome,  let  us  look  back  at  Jerusalem.  Prophecy 
had  been  fulfilled, — not  one  stone  of  that  temple 
had  been  left  upon  another ;  Vespasian  and 
Titus,  the  instruments  of  Divine  wrath,  had 
utterly  destroyed  it ;  and  those  few  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  escaped  from  the  general 
massacre  had  been  dispersed  into  all  lands. 
The  account  given  by  Josephus  of  those  last 
days  of  Jerusalem  is  a  very  fearful  one.  Eiisebius 
tells  us  that  the  Christians  in  Jerusalem  had 
received  a  Divine  intimation  to  leave  the  city, 
and  to  retire  to  Pella,  a  small  town  on  the  other 
side  of  Jordan. 

But  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
Antiocli,  Laodicea,  Athens,  Corintd,  Ephesus, 
and  others,  all  possessed  Christian  churches, 
although  nothing  before  the  commencement  of 
the  fourth  century  can  now  be  actually  identi- 
lied.  It  was  the  accession  of  Constantiue  to 
the  imperial  throne  which  changed  the  face,  aa 
it  were,   of  the  world,  and  is  the  turning-point 
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in  its  history,  to  whose  reign  we  must  look  for 
those  first  manifestations  of  Christian  architec- 
ture. 

Marvellous  as  were  the  productions  of  ancient 
times  in  this  art,  as  exemplified  in  their  temples, 
yet  Christianity  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
them  ;  and  even  when  Christianity  became 
universal  the  temples  of  the  heathen  were  not 
used  for  their  worship.  St.  Paul  had  stood  and 
preached  on  the  Areopagus ;  he  had  seen  the 
most  beautiful  temple  of  the  old  world,  the  out. 
come  of  the  refined  intellectuality  of  the  Greeks, 
the  Parthenon,  or  the  Temple  of  Pallas  Athene, 
in  all  its  pride  of  position  and  magic  sculpture 
of  Pentelic  marble  ;  he  had  wandered  through 
the  sacred  groves  of  Athena,  the  violet-crowned, 
wholly  given  to  idolatry,  and  had  preached  from 
that  text  inscribed  on  one  of  the  numerous  altars 
of  that  too  superstitious  city, — Ayvwnri^  Gt(^,  "TO 
THE  UNKNOWN  God."  At  Ephesus,  for  the  space 
of  three  months,  he  must  have  passed  daily  the 
porticos  of  the  Temple  of  Artemis,  with  its 
sumptuous  sculptured  columns,  Diana  of  the 
Ephesians,  the  great  temple  of  Aphrodite  at 
Corinth  ;  and  finally  he  had  seen  Rome  in  her 
magnificence,  the  baths  and  temples  and 
triumphal  arches,  amphitheatres,  and  the  Golden 
House  of  Nero,  which,  even  now,  in  their  ruined 
grandeur,  strike  a?  with  awe  and  admiration. 
The  holy  apostles  and  their  successors  had  seen 
all  these  glories  of  the  old  world,  and  had 
turned  from  them  as  things  offered  to  idols,  and 
would  have  none  of  them.  It  has  been  reserved 
for  us  and  for  our  times  to  revive  in  a  Christian 
church  the  portico  of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  to 
add  to  its  sides  the  caryatides  of  a  temple  to 
Erechtheus,  and  to  crown  it  with  the  temple  of 
the  Winds  or  wingless  Victory,  and  to  decorate 
the  exteriors  of  others  with  the  skulls  of  oxen. 
Constantine  removed  the  seat  of  government 
from  Rome,  as  if  that  city  was  too  deeply  stained 
with  heathenism  and  its  hideous  memories, 
and  founded  at  Byzantium  a  new  Rome,  known 
as  Constantinople  ;  and  it  is  there  and  to  Asia 
Minor  that  we  must  look  for  those  buildings  that 
are  purely  indigenous  to  Christianity,  than  to 
Rome,  where  buildings  would  be  necessarily 
adapted  rather  than  originated. 

We  are  now  brought,  then,  face  to  face  with 
these  two  types  of  architecture,  at  their  first 
point  of  divergence,  as  distinct  as  are  the  two 
great  branches  of  the  Church  Catholic,  the  East 
and  the  West,  who  adopted  and  developed  these 
types  ;  and  it  is  to  the  latter  that  we  must  look 
for  the  types  adopted  for  our  architecture  in 
England,  although  the  East  exerted  no  small 
influence  on  onr  Liturgy,  and  can  be  traced 
even  in  our  architecture. 

As  they  were  contemporary,  it  matters  little 
which  we  first  consider ;  but  as,  perhaps,  the 
Western  exercised  the  most  influence,  we  will 
take  that  first. 

Now,  among  the  many  sumptuous  buildings 
of  ancient  Rome,  there  is  one  particular  class 
which  offered  to  the  early  Christian  Church 
certain  advantages  of  plan  and  arrangement 
suitable  to  its  wants,  and  which  was  also  free 
from  the  pollution  of  heathen  rites.  This  class 
of  building  was  called  a  Basilica  :  the  origin  of 
the  word  was  Greek,  but  why  it  was  applied  to 
these  buildings  no  satisfactory  reason  can  be 
found  :  it  was  generally  used  in  connexion  with 
another  Greek  word  Stoa.  There  were  several 
of  these  in  Rome  (two  in  the  Forum),  and  were 
used  as  law  courts  and  places  for  transacting 
general  business  ;  the  most  simple  form  was 
that  of  a  long  parallelogram,  with  one  or  two 
rows  of  columns  on  each  side,  and  an  apsidal 
recess,  sometimes  only  at  one  end,  sometimes  at 
both.     This    was    the    form    adopted    by   the 


Western  Church,  in  preference  to  any  other,  as 
it  lent  itself  more  easiy  to  its  requirements. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  name  "  basilica"  was 
adopted  from  the  Greeks  at  Athene,  whose 
second  archon  was  styled  «p;^wv  (iaaiXivg,  and 
the  tribunal  where  he  adjudicated  nroa  jiaai\noc, 
situate  in  the  Athenian  Ceramicus,  immediately 
beneath  the  Pnyx.  According  to  Livy,  it  was 
not  introduced  into  Rome  until  B.C.  182.  In 
the  centre  of  the  apsis  was  seated  the  quaestor, 
or  prffitor,  in  a  curule  chair,  with  seats  each 
side  for  the  assessors,  or  jadices,  and  in  advance 
was  the  altar  for  libations.  St.  John  (xix.  13) 
alludes  to  this  as  Gabbatha,  or  Lithostroton,  the 
"  pavement."  Tho  ranges  of  columns  extending 
down  each  side  of  this  hall  were  not  always 
closed  in  by  walls,  nor  was  it  universally  roofed. 
No  secular  basilica  remains  now  perfect,  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  at  Treves,  in  use  as  a 
Christian  church.  The  early  Christians  adopted 
the  form,  but  not  the  actual  building,  although 
the  same  conscientious  reasons  which  deterred 
them  from  adopting  the  temples  could  not  apply. 

The  Pantheon  at  Rome  is  an  exception  to 
this  rule  as  to  heathen  temples.  It  was  not 
originally  a  temple,  but  the  hall  of  some  large 
baths  built  by  Agrippa,  although  undoubtedly 
afterwards  used  as  a  temple,  and  a  portico  added. 
When  first  used  for  a  Christian  church  is 
uncertain, — probably  not  in  the  first  ages  of 
Christianity. 

To  assimilate  the  basilican  plan  for  Christian 
requirements  certain  modifications  had  to  be 
made  to  meet  them,  and  they  were  carried  out 
in  the  following  manner.  First,  the  three 
orders  of  the  clergy  had  to  be  provided 
for, — bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  ;  next,  the 
general  body  of  the  faithful,  men  and  women  ; 
and,  lastly,  the  catechumens,  or  those  who  had 
not  been  received  into  the  full  fellowship  of  the 
Church. 

In  the  apse,  or  semicircular  projection  at  one 
end,  usually  the  west,  was  seated  the  bishop, 
and  on  each  side  of  him  the  presbyters  or  priests; 
facing  east  in  front  of  them,  a  little  in  advance 
of  the  chord  of  the  apse,  was  the  altar ; 
between  the  altar  and  the  body  of  the  church, 
was  the  place  for  the  inferior  clergy  or  deacons, 
where  the  ordinary  services,  other  than  that  of 
the  Eucharist,  were  conducted ;  then  came  the 
congregation,  the  men  on  the  south  side,  the 
women  on  the  north.  If  the  church  possessed  a 
narthes,  or  pronaos,  the  catechumens  and 
penitents  were  located  there.  This  narthex 
was  an  outer  court,  or  portico,  with  three  doors 
of  entrance  into  the  church ;  if  this  architectural 
arrangement  did  not  exist,  a  curtain  or  veil 
separated  the  catechumens  from  the  general 
body. 

In  celebrating  the  Eucharist  the  bishop  or 
priest  stood  on  that  side  of  the  altar,  with  his 
face  towards  the  congregation  and  looking  east, 
a  position  which  for  eighteen  centuries  has 
never  varied,  while  the  position  of  the  congre- 
gation has  been  exactly  reversed.  At  St.  Peter's, 
the  Pope,  when  he  celebrates  at  the  high  altar 
under  the  dome,  does  precisely  the  same  as  his 
predecessors  fifteen  centuries  ago. 

In  the  East,  where  the  basilican  plan,  although 
used,  was  not,  from  various  causes,  universally 
adopted,  perhaps  from  liturgical  reasons,  most 
probably  from  that  freedom  which  the  great  me- 
tropolis of  the  Christian  world,  Constantinople, 
wished  to  assume  in  the  matter  of  architecture, 
desiring  rather  to  found  a  style  entirely  free 
from  tho  taint  of  Paganism  than  adopt  one 
associated  with  it,  however  remotely  ;  but  Con. 
stantine  did  not  entirely  dispense  with  the 
basilican  arrangement. 

The  main  feature  of  this  style  introduced  by 
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CoDsfcantine  wag  covering  vast  spaces  by  one 
huge  vault  or  dome,  out  of  which  opened  lesser 
half-domes,  and  in  the  Church  of  St.  Sergius,  at 
Constantinople,  and  agam  in  that  ancient 
cathedral  of  the  Christian  world,  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Wisdom  or  Santa  Sophia,  now  alas  !  in 
the  hinds  of  the  unbelieving  Mahometan,  to  the 
scandal  of  Christendom.  This  feature  of  vaulting 
is  carried  out  almost  to  an  excess.  At  Ravenna, 
in  the  Church  of  San  Vitale,  we  find  a  similar 
complex  arrangement  cf  vaults,  but  the  most 
usual  and  most  simple  plan  adopted  by  the 
Eastern  Church  was  that  of  a  Greek  cross  of 
four  equal  arms,  with  a  dome  at  the  intersec- 
tion, often  square-ended,  and  sometimes  triap- 
sidal,  that  is,  having  three  apses  or  semicircular 
recesses  at  the  east  end.  Unlike  the  Western  in 
this  particular,  the  divine  mysteries  were 
celebrated  behind  a  solid  stone  screen,  pierced 
with  three  doors,  the  centre  being  the  largest 
and  widest,  and  provided  with  curtains.  The 
altar,  or,  as  the  Greeks  call  it,  the  throne, 
stands  in  advance  of  the  apse,  but  during  the 
prayer  of  consecration  the  doors  of  the  screen  or 
"  iconostasis "  are  closed,  and  the  veil  drawn. 
The  space  behind  the  screen  is  called  the 
«yio)'/3ij/i«,  and  the  term  "altar  "is  applied  not  to 
the  actual  altar,  but  to  the  whole  of  the  space 
behind  the  screen.  The  arrangement  of  the 
seats  for  the  bishop  or  patriarch,  and  priests  or 
elders,  was  the  same  as  in  the  West ;  on  the  left 
of  the  central  apse  was  a  smaller  one,  containing 
the  table  of  the  Prothesis,  answering  to  our 
credence.  On  the  right  hand  a  similar  apse  was 
termed  the  Diaconicum,  and  corresponded  to  a 
vestry  or  sacristy.  In  front  of  the  iconostasis 
was  a  space  railed  off  for  the  singers  and  lesser 
clergy  ;  beyond  were  the  congregation,  and,  like 
the  Western  church,  provision  was  always  made 
for  the  catechumens  by  a  narthex  or  pronaos. 

In  these  two  leading  types,  both  of  which 
have  survived  to  this  day,  and  are  in  common 
use,  one  can  trace  the  influence  exercised  by 
the  ancient  liturgies,  and  it  is  natural  that  in 
the  East,  where  necessarily  the  use  of  the 
liturgy  of  St.  Mark,  or  St.  James,  the  first 
bishop  of  Jerusalem,  and  other  ancient  liturgies, 
such  as  those  of  SS.  Basil  and  Chrysostom, 
would  be  general,  certain  traditions  of  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  with  its  veil  and  holy  of 
holies,  would  slightly  influence  the  ritual 
arrangements. 

In  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  has  only  been 
possible  to  summarise,  as  it  were,  the  two 
leading  types  of  church  architecture  ;  much  has 
been  necessarily  left  out,  especially  the  descrip- 
tions of  ancient  churches  and  their  contents,  as 
described  by  Eaaebius  and  others  ;  but  those 
who  are  curious  on  this  point  cannot  do  better 
than  consult  that  before-mentioned  great  father 
of  ecclesiastical  history. 

The  second  head  or  division  on  which  we  mast 
now  dwell  is,  "  How  far,  and  to  what  extent, 
these  types  of  the  visible  Christian  Church  as 
a  fabric,  existed  here  in  England  and  in  the 
sister  isle  ?  " 

The  old  tradition  that  Christianity  was  first 
brought  here  by  the  patron  saint  of  our  own 
cathedral,  that  great  apostle  of  the  Gentiles, 
St.  Paul,  and  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  is  one 
which,  however  one  would  like  to  believe  it,  re- 
quires a  little  more  evidence  before  it  can  be 
taken  implicitly. 

Christianity  was  preached  here  at  a  very 
early  period,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  but 
whether  its  introduction  was  due  to  apostolic 
labours,  or  whether  it  was  introduced  by  mis- 
sionaries from  Gaul  subsequently  to  the  time  of 
the  apostles,  the  most  probable  conclusion,  need 
nut  detain  us  now. 


That  our  own  city  of  London  was,  even  in 
those  days,  no  mean  or  contemptible  city  we 
have  the  authority  of  Tacitus, — *' Londinium, 
copia  negotiatorum  et  commeatuum  maxime 
celebre."  (London,  famous  for  its  many  mer- 
chants, and  the  abundance  of  its  provisions.) 
But  Eusebius  states  that  at  the  council  held  at 
Aries,  A.D.  3U  (Hist.  Eccl.,  lib.  x.  cap.  v.), 
Eborius,  bishop  of  York,  which,  with  all  due 
deference  to  Eusebius,  must  mean,  not  the  name 
of  the  man,  but  that  of  his  see,  "  Ebor,"  or 
Eboracensis  ;  Restituus,  bishop  of  London,  and 
Adelphius,  bishop  of  Caerleon,  were  all  present ; 
that  fact  alone  showing  that  Christ'anity  was 
so  far  universal  that  even  in  those  early  times 
London  was  possessed  of  a  cathedral,  and  that 
the  whole  country  was  mapped  out  for  eccle- 
siastical purposes ;  and  they  were  also  summoned 
to  attend  at  Nice,  325  ;  Sardis,  31-7  ;  and  Armi- 
nium,  359.  There  is  something  glorious  in  the 
idea  that  a  bishop  of  London  was  one  of  those 
who  drew  up  that  mighty  confession  of  faith, 
the  Nicene  Creed. 

St.  Helena,  the  Empress-mother  of  Constan- 
tine,  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  British 
princess,  doubtless  favoured  the  land  of  her 
birth,  and  the  Roman  city  of  London  probably 
possessed  several  churches  other  than  the 
cathedral,  but  the  utter  ruin  which  fell  upon 
London  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Romans, 
and  the  long  struggles  with  the  Picts  and  Scots, 
and  afterwards  with  the  Saxon  hordes,  ended 
in  the  total  expulsion  of  its  Christian  inhabi- 
tants. Theonus,  archbishop  of  London,  and 
Theodicus,  a-chbishop  of  York,  fled  with  their 
clergy  and  people  into  the  wilds  of  Wales  and 
C(irnwall,  to  the  shores  and  rocky  coasts  of 
Brittany,  and  to  Ireland. 

But  we  have  some  traditions  here  in  London 
not  to  be  utterly  ignored.  St.  Peter's-upon- 
Cornhill  sets  up  a  claim  for  remote  antiquity  ; 
and  again  with  regard  to  St.  Helen's,  Bishops- 
gate,  what  could  have  been  more  natural  but 
that  the  early  Christians  of  this  city  should 
have  dedicated  a  church  to  her  to  whom  they 
owed  BO  much  ?  That  portion  of  London,  then 
outside  the  limits  of  the  Roman  city,  was  a  very 
wealthy  quarter,  as  the  numerous  remains  of 
tesselated  pavements  of  villa  residences  show. 
And  why,  lastly,  was  our  cathedral  church  dedi- 
cated  to  St  Paul  ?  a  very  rare  dedication  in  early 
times.  These  questions  are  very  suggestive,  and 
they  all  point  to  a  very  remote  and  early  period  of 
Christianity,  some  centuries  before  St.  Augustine 
and  his  monks  ever  reached  these  shores.  But 
whatever  this  primitive  type  of  church  architec- 
ture and  arrangement  was,  the  succeeding  two 
centuries  of  Paganism,  when  the  worship  of 
Wodin,  Thor,  and  Friga  replaced  Christianity 
for  the  time,  had  so  utterly  obliterated  it  that 
at  the  advent  of  St.  Augustine  it  existed  almost 
in  tradition  only.  Ireland,  whither  St.  Patrick 
had  fled, — for  the  patron  saint  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  was  himself  a  Briton, — has  preserved  some 
very  ancient  stone  structures  dating  from  these 
times.  The  plan  of  these  is  generally  a  paral- 
lelogram, divided  into  two  portions  by  an  arch  ; 
but  the  workmanship  is  eo  rude  that  it  is  pro- 
bably  the  reason  why  so  simple  a  plan  was 
adopted,  and  one  which  could  easily  be  built  by 
rude  and  inexperienced  workmen. 

Wales  possesses  a  great  number  of  very  small 
churches,  consisting  of  only  nave  and  chancel, 
almost  invariably  square-ended.  In  Cornwall, 
although  showing  traces  of  the  early  Church, 
especially  in  the  curious  dedications  to  saints  of 
essentially  British  origin,  the  churches  have 
nearly  all  been  rebuilt  in  later  times. 

Brittany,  again,  another  place  of  refuge  for 
the  early  Christians,  although  full  of  monuments 
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of  an  age  still  more  remote, — the  megalithio, — ■ 
has  nothing  that  can  positively  be  identified. 
Perhaps  LanlefE  may  be ;  if  so,  it  is  an  excep- 
tion to  the  rule,  being  circular.  Some  excava- 
tions at  the  Reculvers  brought  to  light  the  plan 
of  an  exceedingly  early  church  ;  but  this,  from 
its  position  in  the  midst  of  a  castrum,  would 
probably  be  Roman,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  church  of  St.  Mary,  in  Dover  Castle,  and 
of  another  ancient  church  at  South  Elmham, 
near  Bungay,  and  again  another  at  Castle 
Rising, — all  these  are  within  the  precincts  of 
Roman  prastoriau  camps.  The  Reculvers  had 
been  considerably  altered  before  it  was  pur- 
posely ruined  in  the  last  century,  but  there  is 
sufScient  left  to  show  what  the  original  plan 
was  before  the  additions  in  the  twelfth  and 
thirteenth  centuries. 

The  basilican  type  is  so  apparent  that  some 
antiquaries  would  have  us  believe  that  it  was  a 
basilica  and  not  a  Christian  church.  It  has  a 
cave,  divided  from  north  and  south  aisles,  not 
by  columns,  but  by  piers  or  portions  of  the 
wall ;  dividing  the  nave  from  the  chancel  were 
three  lofty  arches,  the  centre  being  the  highest, 
carried  on  two  detached  columns.  The  chancel 
is  apsidal,  with  two  small  openings  or  doors 
communicating  with  chambers  at  the  eastern 
end  of  each  aisle,  corresponding  to  the  pro- 
thesis  and  diaconicum  of  a  Greet  church,  and 
the  whole  floor  is  a  bed  of  solid  concrete.  At 
Elmham  there  are  no  aisles,  but  the  nave  was 
crossed  at  the  distance  of  27  ft.  from  the  west 
by  a  solid  partition,  pierced  by  two  narrow  lofty 
arches  and  a  central  pier,  the  pronaos  or  nar- 
thex  of  the  Greek  church.  At  Castle  Rising 
the  plan  consists  of  a  nave,  41  ft.  by  19  ft. ; 
then  a  narrow  arch,  only  9  ft.  wide,  leading  into 
a  chancel,  13  ft.  square  j  then  another  arch,  9  ft. 
wide,  opening  into  an  apsidal  recess,  15  ft.  by 
32  ft.  9  in. 

On  the  authority  of  the  Venerable  Bede,  St. 
Augustine  was  advised  by  St.  Gregory  not  to 
destroy  the  heathen  temples  of  the  English,  but 
only  to  remove  the  images  of  their  gods,  to 
wash  the  walls  with  holy  water,  to  erect  altars, 
and  deposit  relics  in  them,  and  convert  them 
into  Christian  churches,  not  only  to  save  the 
expense  of  building  new  ones,  but  also  that  the 
people  might  be  more  easily  prevailed  on  to 
frequent  those  places  of  worship  to  which  they 
had  been  accustomed. 

A.D.  602. 

From  this  period  we  do  possess  authentic 
records  of  ecclesiastical  architecture. 

St.  Augustine,  on  his  arrival  at  Canterbury, 
foand  one  ancient  church  in  use, — that  of  St. 
Martin,  fur  Bertha,  the  queen  of  Ethelbert,  was 
a  Christian,  and  another  one  in  ruins,  destined 
to  become  the  venerable  mother  church  of  every 
one  in  England,  and  the  seat  of  the  metropolitan 
archbishops  of  Canterbury. 

This  church,  as  rebuilt  by  St.  Augus'ine, 
who  was  so  conversant  with  the  basilica  of  St. 
Peter's  at  Rome,  would  naturally  present  similar 
features,  and  accordingly  we  find,  from  the 
account  given  of  it  by  Eadmer,  that  it  was  a 
basilica;  but,  with  one  or  two  unusual  features. 
It  possessed  both  an  eastern  and  a  western  apse  ; 
the  eastern  one  contained  the  high  altar,  and 
the  western,  t'le  altar  of  St.  Mary.  It  further 
possessed  two  towers, — one  dedicated  to  St. 
Gregory  on  the  south  side,  through  which  was 
an  entrance  into  the  church,  and  another  on  the 
north  dedicated  to  St.  Martin  ;  these  towers 
were  about  in  the  centre  of  each  side.  It  still 
further  carried  out  the  basilican  tradition  in 
possessing  a  crypt  ;  and  the  bodies  of  SS. 
Wilfrid   of   York    and    S  within   of    Winchester 


were  placed  under  the  altars ;  and  the 
pati-iarohal  chair  in  the  western  apse  behind 
the  altar,  so  that  the  priest  celebrating  mass  at 
the  altar  of  St.  Mary  had  his  face  to  the  con- 
gregation. Of  coarse,  when  the  celebration 
took  place  at  the  other  altar  in  the  eastern  apse 
the  positions  were  reversed,  a  change  which  has 
since  become  universal,  and  which  very  probably 
dates  from  this  proto. cathedral. 

Such  was  the  first  cathedral  of  Canterbury,  a 
building  likely  to  exert  an  immense  influence  on 
all  other  churches  of  the  converted  Saxons 
throughout  England,  and  to  be  adopted  as  a  type, 
and  in  such  manner  did  it  exist  until  1067,  when 
it  was  totally  burnt  by  fire. 

The  cathedral  church  of  St.  Peter  at  Win- 
chester dates  from  a  period  even  more  remote 
than  that  of  Canterbury.  Lucius,  king  of  the 
Britons,  a  personage  whom  some  consider  purely 
mythical,  although  constant  reference  is  made 
to  him  in  very  ancient  records,  founded  it 
A.D.  161,  and  dedicated  it  to  our  Saviour 
A.D.  169  ;  from  the  authority  of  Moracius,  an 
historian  whose  works  are  now  lost,  we  have  a 
circumstantial  account  of  its  size,  two  Pagan 
temples  are  spoken  of  as  being  in  close 
proximity — Concord  and  Apollo.  The  city  was 
then  called  Kaergwent,  afterwards  Winton  or 
Winchester.  This  church  was  totally  destroyed 
during  the  persecution  under  Diocletian,  but 
was  rebuilt  A.D.  293,  and  rededicated  to 
St.  Amphibalua,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  It  fell 
under  the  power  of  the  Sasons,  and  for  the 
period  of  14-2  years  was  a  heathen  temple. 
St.  Birinus,  who  converted  this  jiart  of  England 
forty-one  years  after  St.  Augustine,  was  instru- 
mental in  getting  it  rebuilt  and  rededicated  (for 
the  third  time)  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity. 

St.  Swithin,  who  died  A.D.  863,  was  interred, 
according  to  his  own  injunctions,  outside  this 
church,  and  Wolstan  in  his  life  of  him  says  that 
a  tower,  capped  with  a  roof,  and  of  the  greatest 
magnitude,  stood  before  the  lovely  entrance  of 
the  holy  temple  ;  between  this  and  the  sacred 
nave  the  body  of  the  saint  was  interred,  for  he 
thought  himself  unworthy  of  being  buried  within 
the  church.  But  it  was  again  rebuilt  and 
rededicated  to  the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  by  Athelwold,  consecrated  bishop 
A.D.  963.  This  bishop  was  a  great  builder  of 
churches.  Ely  and  jledeamstede,  afterwards 
called  Peterborough,  and  Thorney,  all  ex- 
perienced his  benefactions.  Wolstan  gives  a 
poetical  description  of  this  church  and  of  its 
dedication  in  A.D.  S80,  which  will  give  a  fair 
idea  of  its  magnificence;  and  yet  scarcely  a 
century  had  passed  when  it  was  once  more  de- 
stroyed, and  the  present  one  erected  by  the  side 
of  it,  by  Bishop  Walkelin.  York,  Worcester, 
and  St.  Paul's  have  similar  histories  attached  to 
them  of  buildings  and  rebuildings,  and  these 
instances  are  given  to  show  that  architecture  in 
Saxon  England  was  anything  but  a  stationary 
art,  and  that  these  churches  were  built  of  stone, 
and  possessed  aisles  and  chapels,  triforia  and 
clearstories,  and  central  and  other  towers,  and 
that  the  ouly  reason  why  in  these  days  we 
cannot  absolutely  fix  upon  any  portion  of  our 
bigger  minsters  as  being  Saxon  is  that  each  age 
pulled  down  the  work  of  the  preceding  one, 
only  to  replace  it  with  something  better  ;  but, 
to  dismiss  Saxon  architecture  altogether,  .and  to 
argue  that  it  never  existed,  and  that  the  baild- 
ings  were  of  the  rudest  description,  and  gene- 
rally built  of  wood,  as  some  authorities  do,  is  a 
manifest  absurdity  and  a  wilful  shutting  of  one's 
eyes  to  documentary  evidence  so  clear  and  so 
precise.  Thus  what  can  be  clearer  than  the 
following  description  of  the  cathedral  at  Y'ork, 
given  by  Flacous  Alcuinus  ? 


ON  THE  FABRIC  OF  THE  CHURCH 


But  a  new  structure  of  a  wondrous  basilica 
was  in  the  days  of  this  bishop  (Egbert)  began, 
completed,  and  consecrated.  The  bouse,  of 
appropriate  altitude,  is  supported  by  solid 
columns  set  under  curved  arches.  Within  it 
sparkles  with  admirable  ceilings  and  windows, 
and  in  its  beauty  shines  environed  with  many 
aisles  (or  apsidal  chapels).  It  has  a  great 
number  of  apartments  with  distinct  roofs, 
which  contain  thirty  altars,  with  various  orna- 
ments. Two  disciples,  Eanbald  and  Alcuin,  at 
the  command  of  the  prelate,  erected  this 
temple,  and  he  himself  consecrated  it  to  the 
"Alma  Sophia"  ten  days  before  his  di»ath. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  plan  adopted 
by  the  Anglo-Sasons  was  invariably  the  basili- 
can;  but  certain  modifications  began  to  be 
apparent,  both  in  the  structional  plan  and  in  the 
ritual  arrangements.  The  growth  of  monasticism 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this  :  the  necessity 
of  a  long  choir,  to  accommodate  a  number  of 
monks,  and  the  consequent  seclusion  of  their 
altar,  their  part  of  the  church  being  screened 
off,  necessitated  the  provision  of  an  altar  for  the 
laity,  either  outside  the  screen  or  in  some  chapel 
especially  set  aside  for  that  purpose.  The  cross 
wag  very  strongly  marked  in  the  ground  plans. 
Tne  projection  of  the  transepts  brought  this 
into  greater  prominence,  but  these  changes  only 
affected  the  large  cathedral  churches  and 
monasteries;  the  smaller  parish  churches  were 
still  constructed  on  a  modified  form  of  the 
basilican  type,  with  or  without  aisles. 

At  Brixworth  we  have  the  remains  of  a 
Saxon  church,  now  considerably  reduced  and 
modified,  founded  by  Sasulphus  as  a  cell 
to  lledampstede  (Peterborough),  circa  A.D. 
700.  The  plan  consisted  of  a  nave  of  four 
bays,  with  north  and  south  aisles,  a  choir  with 
two  short  aisles  only  half  its  length,  and  a 
semicircular  presbytery  beyond.  The  arches 
are  quite  plain,  ami  are  supported  by  square 
piers,  or  rather  portions  of  the  wall,  for  the  pier 
is  of  the  same  size  as  the  opening ;  the  aisles 
have  been  destroyed,  but  the  foundations  yet 
remain  ;  they  opened  into  square  chambers  at 
each  end,  communicating  with  the  western  timer 
and  the  choir ;  an  arch  separated  the  nave  from 
the  choir,  and  the  choir  from  the  presbytery, 
and  a  similar  arch  existed  at  the  west  end, 
opening  into  the  tower.  It  very  much  resembles 
the  church  of  the  Reculvers.  Roman  brick  is 
extensively  used  in  both  these  churches.  The 
similarity  between  the  two  buildings  is  so 
striking  that  we  mnst  either  reject  the  Reculvers 
as  being  Roman,  or  Brixwurth  as  being  ?axon, 
and  the  evidence  being  so  strongly  in  favour 
of  the  former,  it  is  most  probable  that  the 
foundation  by  Saxulphus  wos  only  a  refounda- 
tion. 

Scattered  throughout  England  are  certain 
other  architectural  remains  to  be  found  in  about 
120  churches  ;  these  remains  are  supposed  to  be 
Saxon,  and  they  generally  consist  of  rude 
balusters,  shafts,  angular  straight-sided  arches, 
flat  strip-like  pilasters,  corner  stones  alter- 
nately long  and  short,  masonry  disposed  in 
what  is  called  herring-bone  fashion,  and  door- 
ways with  plain  stone  semicircular  arches, 
without  any  mouldings  or  enrichments  what- 
ever. Sompting,  Barnack,  Deerhurst,  Earl's 
Barton,  and  S.  Benet,  Cambridge,  are  all  in  this 
style,  or  show  decided  traces. 

But  we  have  a  remarkable  corroboration  of 
the  richness  of  these  Saxon  buildings  in  many 
of  the  beautiful  illuminated  manuscripts  of  the 
same  period.  They  represent  very  often  build- 
ings showing  all  the  characteristics  of  a  style 
called  now  Norman.  Take  as  an  instance  the 
"  Benedictional  of  St.  Ethelwold"  now  in  the 


possession  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  in 
these  gorgeous  pages  we  find  in  the  borders  and 
in  the  miniatures  columns  and  capitals  of  which 
we  can  easily  find  the  prototypes. 

This  book  had  been  ordered  by  St.  Ethelwold 
of  a  certain  monk  subject  to  him,  one  Gode- 
mann,  and  in  a  part  of  the  metrical  dedication 
occurs  this  passage  : — "  He  ordered  also  to  be 
made  in  it  many  arches  elegantly  decorated  and 
fitted  up  with  various  ornamental  pictures  ex- 
pressed in  divers  beautiful  colours  and  gold." 
Ethelwold,  or  Athelwold,  has  been  referred  to 
in  the  history  of  Winchester  Cathedral  as  a  re- 
builder  of  that  and  also  of  Peterborough, Ely,  and 
Thorney,  and  the  date  of  this  book  must  there- 
fore be  between  the  years  963  and  98 1 ;  and  on 
the  last  page  is  represented  a  bishop, — probably 
St.  Ethelwold,  or  his  predecessor,  St.  Swithin, — 
giving  the  benediction,  and  at  the  top  some 
architectural  details,  especially  a  very  graceful 
bell-tower,  surmounted  by  a  weathercock,  show- 
ing the  bells  ;  and  Wolstan,  whose  poem  has 
been  already  referred  to,  thus  speaks  of  this 
Tery  tower  : — *' A  sparkling  tower,  which  reflects 
from  heaven  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  It 
has  five  c  -mpartments,  pierced  by  open  win- 
dows, and  on  all  four  sides  as  many  ways  are 
open.  The  lofty  peaks  of  the  tower  are  capped 
with  pointed  roofs.  Above  these  stands  a  rod 
with  golden  balls,  and  at  the  top  a  mighty 
golden  cock,  which  boldly  turns  its  faco  to  every 
wind  that  blows." 

But  we  now  approach  a  period  always  looked 
upon  as  a  turning  point  in  our  history,  that  is 
the  so-called  Conquest  by  William,  Duke  of 
Normandy, — no  more  a  conquest  than  that  of 
another  William,  of  Dutch  extraction,  at  a  later 
period  of  our  history  ;  and  according  to  almost 
universal  authority,  we  are  called  upon  to  be- 
lieve that  in  a  short  period  of  about  fifty  years 
every  ecclesiastical  building  in  the  kingdom 
was  either  wholly  or  partially  rebuilt,  and  that 
the  architecture  of  Saxon  England  was  entirely 
destroyed ;  thus  disposing  of  all  the  great 
cathedrals,  and  equally  great  abbeys,  and  some 
thousands  of  parieh  churches.  It  might  have 
been  so,  bu'  does  it  seem  likely  ?  Was  the  state 
of  society  sutficiently  tranquil  to  allow  of  this  ?  or 
suflSciently  wealthy  to  afford  it  ?  Let  others 
answer  this  as  they  can,  but  the  impression 
must  remain  upon  the  mind  of  all  who  consider 
this  question,  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  these 
pompous  anM  eulogistic  descriptions  of  the  uni- 
versal rebuildings  by  Norman  bishops  and  abbots 
were  nothing  more  than  recasings  or  remodel- 
lings  of  existing  structures,  and  that  we  still 
possess  in  most  of  them  the  shell  or  carcass  of 
the  original  Saxon  work  overlaid  with  later 
enrichments  aod  embellishments. 

A.D.  1066  to  1100. 

No  modification  whatever  of  the  existing 
plan  adopted  by  the  Saxons,  that  is  the 
basilican,  with  transepts,  and  aisles,  and  apses, 
with  surrounding  aisles  and  chapels  for  the 
larger  churches,  and  naves,  with  or  without 
aisles  and  chancels  and  western  tower  for  the 
ordinary  parish  churches,  took  place  on  the  change 
of  dynasty  ;  but  there  wag  one  feature  which 
soon  became  universal,  namely,  vaulting  after 
the  Roman  manner,  that  is,  without  diagonal 
ribs,  at  first  only  over  the  aisles  and  chapels, 
the  main  roof  being  still  of  timber,  according  to 
the  old  basilican  tradition.  The  principle  of 
this  vaulting  was  that  of  two  barrel-vaults 
intersecting  one  another  at  right  angles,  a  prin- 
ciple known  and  practised  long  before  by  the 
Romans.  The  semicircular  arch  is  universal ; 
the  capitals  of  the  pillars  are  of  that  character 
called    cushioned    cap ;   the    bases    are    plain, 
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prtnerally  only  of  one  member  ;  ornament  is  at 
first  spariugly  introduced,  although  as  the 
century  approaches  the  end  it  becomes  redundant, 
giving  to  the  so-called  Norman  style  a  richness 
scarcely  equalled,  and  never  exceeded,  by  the 
successive  styles.  The  piers,  which  >vere  before 
nothing  more  than  one  or  two  plain  orders  in  the 
arches  carried  down  to  the  ground,  and  separated 
from  them  by  plain  chamfered  strings,  become 
now  pillars,  the  arches  of  the  triforia,  instead 
of  being  of  one  opening,  now  having  two  or  more 
arches  grouped  under  one  containing  arch  ;  and 
the  clearstory,  instead  of  having  one  window 
jjerfectly  plain  and  only  splayed  internally,  is 
enriched  now  in  the  inside  by  being  placed  in  a 
sort  of  triple  arcade  ;  a  greater  use  is  made  of 
wrought  stonework,  the  rough  walling  now  being 
universally  ashlared, — that  is,  covered  with  a 
casing  of  wrought  stone  blocks.  The  lai'ger 
churches  are  generally  adorned  with  thr-  e 
tower-",  som-^tinies  more,  and  are  surmounted  l>y 
high  pyramidal  roofs  covered  with  lead.  The 
external  doorways  now  become  of  several  orders, 
each  differently  and  highly  enriched.  Figure 
sculpture  of  a  rude  and  archaic  character,  inter- 
spersed with  gryphons  and  dragons  and  rude 
foliage,  now  adorns  the  capitals  ;  and,  lastly,  two 
very  characteristic  enrichments,  the  chevron  or 
zigzag  and  the  billet.  The  walls  are  always  of 
an  enormous  thickness,  and  the  buttresses  are 
of  only  a  very  slight  projection. 

In  the  small  parish  churches  the  chancel  arch, 
which  is  often  very  narrow,  has  sometimes  two 
smaller  arches  on  each  side,  and,  following  a 
primitiv'e  tradition,  the  chancels  are  generally 
square. ended.  This  square  end  is  undoubtedly 
«n  ancient  British  custom,  perhaps  one  of  those 
traditionary  rules  derived  from  the  Eastern 
Church  before  Roman  colonists  or  missionaries 
introduced  the  apse,  and  in  the  low  chancel  arch, 
and  the  two  others,  as  at  Barfreston,  there  may 
be  just  a  faint  remiuieoence  of  the  iconostasis 
and  its  triple  doors. 

Kilpeck,  and  one  or  two  other  churches  in  the 
county  of  Hereford,  have  this  peculiarity  of 
plan,  a  square  chancel,  and  a  second  arch  open- 
ing into  an  apsidal  recess,  resembling  the 
churches  at  Brixworth  and  South  Elmham.  In 
the  great  churches  at  Caen  in  Normandy,  built 
by  Duke  William  and  his  consort  Matilda,  called 
respectively  the  Abbaye  aux  Hommes  and  the 
Abbaye  aux  Dames,  we  might  have  had  a  good 
opportunity  of  compariug  these  buildings  with 
the  work  at  Winchester,  St.  Alban's,  and 
Rochester,  but  these  Normandy  examples  have 
unfortunately  undergone  some  very  material 
changes  since  their  first  erection,  and  recent 
researches  now  prove  that  very  little  remains 
of  the  originals, — the  twelfth  century  having 
remodelled  them.  The  addition  of  the  vaulting 
also  has  entirely  changed  their  appearance,  for 
the  original  roofs  were  of  timber.  In  the 
chapel  of  St.  John,  in  the  White  Tower,  we 
shall  find  a  very  eaily  and  very  pure  specimen 
of  Norman  architecture,  and  again,  in  the  sub- 
structure of  the  dormitory  at  Westminster 
Abbey,  some  early  Norman  work,  the  latter 
being   very   similar   to   the  transepts  at  Win- 


chester. These  two  examples  we  shall  hone  to 
have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  on  Saturday  next, 
our  first  field-day,  when  a  personal  inspection 
will  give  you  all  a  better  idea  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  style  than  the  mere  dry  description 
given  here. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  this  paper  to 
enter  into  the  subject  of  symbolism,  and  how 
far  it  iofluenced  Christian  architecture,  neither 
has  the  subject  of  the  decoration  of  the[^e  build- 
ings been  touched  upon  ;  both  are  subjects  to 
which  yoLir  attention  will  be  hereafter  directed  ; 
but  fx'oni  this  point  at  which  we  have  ariived 
carry  your  mind  back  through  the  thousand 
years  which  have  elapsed  from  our  starting- 
point,  and  mark  how  carefully  primitive  tradi- 
tion has  been  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
The  outer  forms  and  architectural  ornament 
may  have  changed  and  varied,  the  constructive 
skill  may  have  improved  as  the  principle  of  the 
arch  became  better  understood  and  better  ap- 
plied ;  the  pure  Pagan  style  of  ancient  Rome, 
with  its  columns  and  horizontal  entablatures, 
gradually  develop  into  a  pure  Chri-tian  style 
under  Constat. tine  ;  then  the  partial  eclipse  of 
art  during  those  dark  ages,  only  to  shine  forth 
again  under  Charlemagne,  in  Western  Europe, 
and  under  St.  Wilfrid  here  in  Saxon  England; 
and  yet  how  little  have  all  these  changes  influ- 
enced the  plan  of  the  fabric,  for  in  the  Saxou 
and  Norman  cathedral  or  church  we  can  still 
trace  the  arrangement  of  the  early  basilica,  with 
Its  colonnaded  aisles  and  semicircular  apse  and 
wooden  roofs.  In  the  bigger  minsters  the  cross 
may  affect  the  plan,  but  does  not  materially 
alter  it ;  the  sober  dignity  of  the  upper  chamber, 
the  best  room,  is  imparted  to  the  church,  the 
best  building  in  the  town  or  village  ;  the  solemn 
gloom  of  the  oratory  in  the  catacombs  is  repro- 
duced in  the  vaulted  crypts,  and  beneath  the 
altars  still  repose  the  bodies  of  the  saints.  The 
atrium  and  the  cloister  are  identical.  The 
narthex  can  be  traced  in  the  gallilees  of  Durham, 
Glastonbury  (and  Ely  in  a  modified  form),  and 
in  the  porches  of  the  smaller  parish  churches. 
The  Christian  altar  is  still  the  centre  of  wor- 
ship, and  where  its  highest  acts  are  performed, 
and  the  apostolic  doctrine  perpetuated. 

Christianity  has  stamped  its  seal  upon  this 
early  architecture.  These  venerable  churches 
could  never  be  anything  else  but  temples  of  the 
Lord.  The  stern  and  massive  grandeur  of  a 
Norman  cathedral  or  church  strikes  one  as  the 
very  embodiment  of  the  Christian  faith  founded 
on  a  rock.  Her  foundations  are  upon  the  holy 
hills.  And  yet  with  all  this  grandeur  primitive 
tjpes  had  not  been  lost  sight  of.  The  church  as 
a  visible  structure  recalled  to  the  minds  of  the 
worshipper  within  its  hallowed  walls  those  times 
of  "  much  tribulation,"  the  basilica  in  which 
many  a  martyr  had  nobly  refused  to  burn 
incense  to  other  gods  but  One  ;  the  vaulted  and 
underground  catacombs  whither  they  had  been 
carried  when  tyranny  had  done  its  worst ;  and, 
lastly,  that  sober  dignity  of  the  upper  chamber 
chosen  by  Christ  Himself,  where  with  the  twelve 
He  ate  the  Passover  of  the  Old  dispensation  and 
instituted  the  Eucharist  of  the  New:  — 


"  That  upper  room  is  Heaveu  on  earth; 

Within  its  precincts  He 
All  that  earth  has  of  faith  or  hope. 

Or  Heaven-born  charity. 
Those  tongues  still  speak  withiu  the  church. 

That  tire  is  undecay'd  ; 
Its  well-spring  was  that  upper  room, 

Where  those  twelve  priuces  pray'd." 


Wyman  3f  Sons,  I',  inters,  Great  Queen  Street,  W.C. 
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TEANSITIONAL" 


Read  before  the  St,  Paul's   Ecclesiological   Society  on   Wtdnesday,   May  'ith,  1879,   by 

Mk.  John  P.  Seddon. 


What  is  there  in  a  name,  that  I  should  detain 
you  on  the  threshold  of  my  subject  ? 

In  this  case,  however,  there  is  a  good  deal  in 
the  name,  and  something  that  might  be  mis- 
leading, although  more  that  is  appropriate  ;  so 
that  pome  preliminary  explanation  of  it  appears 
necessary. 

All  architecture,  so  long  as  it  was  a  living  art, 
■was  in  reality  "  Transitional  "  ;  it  only  ceased  to 
be  such  when  its  vitality  vanished,  as  it  did  at 
the  close  of  the  period  to  which  this  Transitional 
was  the  introduction.  Still,  from  our  standpoint, 
as  heirs  of  all  the  centuries,  we  can  note  certain 
links  in  the  chain  of  its  progress  as  having  been 
exceptionally  "  Transitional," — more  from  their 
relation  to  the  preceding  and  succeeding  links 
than  from  any  intrinsic  peculiarity  of  their 
own. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  period  I  have  to 
explain  to  you  has  specially  obtained  the  above 
name,  and  that  its  applicability  to  it  has  become 
recognised,  and  the  term  consequently  familiar. 

The  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe,  wjio,  if  not  its 
original  sponsor,  was  its  most  loving  and  devoted 
exponent,  has  aptly  called  it  "  the  tomb  of  the 
Romanesque  and  the  cradle  of  Gothic." 

While  agaiu  reminding  yon  that  all  architec- 
ture, speaking  of  it,  historically,  as  a  living  art, 
was  an  unbroken  sequence,  with  but  one  cradle 
(Greek)  and  but  one  tomb  (Renaissance),  I  will 
adopt  Mr.  Sharpe's  definition,  so  far  as  to  allow 
that  the  "  Transitional  "  was  the  link  that  stood 
between  the  Romanesque  and  the  Gothic,  and 
I  shall  endeavour  to  make  its  character,  as  such, 
and  its  connexion  with  its  predecessor  and  suc- 
cessor, as  clear  as  I  can  ;  and  therefore  now 
proceed  to  point  outjwhence  this  "  Transitional " 
sprang  and  whither  it  tended. 

Greece  was  the  cradle  of  refined  systematised 
architecture,  the  elements  of  which  had,  however, 
existed  in  a  state  of  chaos  for  ages  previously 
throughout  the  East.  Grand  and  elaborate 
works  had,  it  is  true,  been  built  before  in  India, 
Persia,  Assyria,  and  Egypt,  but  in  neither  of 
those  countries  bad  any  style  been  developed 
which  the  world  could  accept  as  a  model  to 
work  upon. 

The  purest  and  most  perfect  art  of  its  kind, 
though  not  the  most  original  or  vigorous  the 
world  has  seen,  was  unquestionably  that  of 
Greece.  In  its  crucible  the  heterogeneous,  un- 
assorted elements  of  the  early  Oriental  world 
■were  fused  and  refined,  and  they  issued  thence 
in  a  form  systematised  and  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  time  and  clime  of  that 
liighly-gifted  nation,  and  became  an  acknow- 
ledged canon  of  taste  for  all  ages  to  come. 

The  Romans  had  no  art  of  their  own,  and 
that  of  Greece  became  degraded  in  their  hands, 
and  was  applied  as  a  mere  dress  to  constructions 
with  which  it  had  do  affinity.     They  added  the 


arch,  however,  as  their  contribution  to  the 
repertory  of  this  art.  But  the  Romans  spread 
their  system  of  architectural  veneer,  such  as  it 
was,  over  the  whole  of  the  then  known  world, 
and  though  it  fell  into  decay,  together  with  the 
Empire  itself,  it  lay,  as  seed  instinct  with  life, 
ready  to  burst  forth  under  the  revivifying  in- 
fluence of  a  new  age  and  circumstances,  and  to 
leave,  as  a  husk  behind  it,  the  dross  with  which 
Rome  had  encumbered  it.  That  influence  in 
due  time  was  supplied  by  Christianity. 

The  art  of  the  ancient  world  had  been  intel- 
lectual, and  it  had  dealt  with  the  material.  Its 
aim  had  been  a  comparatively  low  one,  and 
within  human  compass.  This  had  been  achieved 
by  the  Greeks  in  a  manner  approaching  perfec- 
tion as  nearly  as  lay  within  the  jiovver  of  man 
to  attain.  But  Christianity  added  another  and 
higher  aim,  yet  one  far  more  difficult  to  realise. 
It  sought  the  S]>iritual  in  art,  and  subordinated 
to  that  the  intellectual,  which  had  been  the  final 
goal  hitherto,  and  it  found  material  elements  to 
its  hand  in  the  fragments  of  the  ancient  archi- 
tecture freely  strewn  around,  and  strove  to 
mould  them  to  its  own  wider  purposes. 

I  shall  pass  but  lightly  over  this  portion  of 
its  history  to  show  by  it  the  connex'on  of  the 
several  links  in  this  chain  of  progress  ;  my  object 
in  doing  so  being  to  point  out  that  Christian 
architecture  has  been  ever  in  a  state  of  transi- 
tion from  its  rise  to  its  close,  and  that  from  its 
nature  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise. 

It  is  true  that  in  its  infancy  its  steps  were 
faltering  and  slow,  but  they  were  sure, 
being  founded  upon  right  principles.  The  end 
might  have  been  predicated  from  the  beginning, 
just  as  the  contrary  might  have  been  prophesied 
of  the  false  system  the  Romans  had  grafted 
upon  the  Greek  life, — vigorous  life  was  the 
rational  outcome  of  the  one,  as  palsy  and  death 
had  been  of  the  other. 

The  Christians  set  up  the  fallen  columns  and 
entablatures,  that  the  Romans  had  used  as 
masks  to  their  structures,  for  rational  supports 
to  the  walls  wanted  to  divide  the  naves  from 
the  aisles,  of  the  churches  they  at  first  built  in 
imitation  of  basilica).  As  their  vaulted  con- 
struction became  complicated,  and  they  found 
these  no  longer  suitable,  they  gave  each  weight 
its  visible  support,  and  thus  arrived  at  the  com- 
pound piers,  &c.,  which  embody  the  principle 
that  distinguished  their  architecture  through- 
out, and  which  has  been  tersely  summed  up 
thus, — "  That  every  artifice  of  construction 
must  be  disjilayed." 

Uenceforth  it  was  ever  in  a  condition  of 
transition,  though  for  a  long  period  its  progress 
was  slow.  Commencing  with  the  fourth  century, 
from  the  ruins  of  heathen  basilicoo  and  temples, 
this  C'hristian-Roman  type  was  modified  when 
transplanted,   together    with    the    Empire,    to 
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Byzantinm  (A.D.  476)  by  the  purer  Greek  and 
Oriental  influences  lingering  there.  It  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Charlemagne  (A.D.  768)  that 
any  great  movement  took  place,  though  in  the 
intermediate  period,  potwithstanding  political 
troubles,  foundation  was  being  laid  both  in  the 
East  and  West  for  the  time  to  come.  Under 
Charlemagne  the  Empires  were  reunited,  and 
the  arts  encouraged,  and  the  style  of  architec- 
ture known  as  the  Romanesque  then  grew  out 
of  the  fusion  of  the  Christian-Roman  and  the 
Byzantine.  This  spread  over  North  Italy  and 
Germany,  along  the  great  highway  of  the  Rhine, 
and  became  the  established  style  throughout 
Christendom ;  though,  after  the  death  of  Char- 
lemagne, the  arts  somewhat  slumbered  again  till 
after  the  year  A.D.  1000,  which  men  had  dreaded 
as  the  probable  end  of  the  world,  and  till  the 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system,  in  place  of 
the  preceding  anarchy,  seemed  to  give  them 
fresh  opportunity. 

With  the  eleventh  century,  Christendom  awoke 
to  life,  and  a  change  passed  over  the  spirit  of 
the  world.  Feudalism,  with  its  chivalrous  enter- 
prise, was  the  established  order  of  things  in 
Europe ;  and  the  Romanesque  style  of  archi. 
tectara  became  a  worthy  exponent  of  its 
character.  The  conquest  of  England  was  one 
of  the  most  sti'ring  incidents  of  the  century, 
hut  one  quite  in  harmony  with  the  age;  and  the 
Norman  architecture  which  William  and  his 
barons,  —  ecclesiastical  and  military, — intro- 
duced was  a  visible  embodiment  of  the  spirit 
and  circumstances  of  the  builders.  Stately 
and  awe-inspiring  were  the  fabrics  of  the 
Church  ;  as  haughty  and  alienated  from  the 
people  were  its  priests. 

The  Chapel  of  the  White  Tower  of  London, 
the  work  of  William,  has  a  grave  dignity  in  its 
simple  proportions,  which  bespeaks  a  need  for 
defence  rather  than  di.=play;  and  the  noble 
iiavea  of  Gloucester,  Norwich,  Tewkesbury, 
Peterborough,  and  Durham,  impress  us  by  their 
solemnity  and  massive  character,  with  but  small 
aid  from  any  details  of  their  ornament. 

The  twelfth  century,  however,  was  ushered  in 
with  signs  of  a  still  mightier  impetus.  Those 
who  returned  from  the  first  Crusade,  which 
Peter  the  Hermit  had  preached  (A.D.  1096), 
brought  back  wider  views  and  new  ideas.  At 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  a  great  and 
popular  religious  reTival  took  place,  which  shook 
the  feudal  society,  already  weakened  by  internal 
discords,  to  its  foundation. 

The  austere  Cistercian  Order  founded  by  St. 
Bernard  (A.D.  1119)  forced  reform  upon  the 
church.  This  new  zeal  found  vent  largely  in 
the  buildings  required  for  the  numerous 
monastic  foundations  which  then  became  a 
rage;  of  these,  1,200  abbeys,  and  no  fewer 
than  3,000  dependencies,  were  owned  by  the 
Cistercian  Order  alone,  and  the  other  bodies  of 
the  Church  emulated  their  example.  In  London, 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul  was  built  upon  a 
stupendous  scale,  and  St.  Bartholomew's  Church 
is,  in  many  ways,  a  tyjiical  example  of  the  work 
of  this  remarkable  period, — as  its  founder, 
Eahere,  the  Court  minstrel,  was  a  striking  speci- 
men of  a  class  that  gave  practical  expression  to 
the  fervid  feelings  of  that  time. 

Such  were  the  political  conditions  of  the 
period  the  work  of  which  I  have  undertaken  to 
explain  ;  in  one  sense,  perhaps,  this  is  not  more 
specially  transitional  than  others  in  the  history 
of  architecture  and  art,  but  yet  one  that  has  not 
without  good  reason  obtained  the  recognised 
special  title  of  the  "  Transition,"  in  that  it 
marks  the  point  of  divergence  hptwsen  ancient 
feudalism  and  uuodoru  prugiess,  between  tyranny 
aud   liberalism;    and,    in    architectural    detail. 


between  the  use  of  the  round  and  of  the  pointed 
arch,  between  the  prevalence  of  sturdy  sim- 
plicity and  elegant  elaboration  aud  splendour  of 
detail,  between  surface  ornament,  basking  in 
light,  and  recessed,  shrinking  into  shadow.  In 
brief,  it  was  the  link  between  the  old  and  the  new 
civilisation  of  Europe. 

This  period  of  the  "  Transition"  may  be  said 
broadly  to  occupy  the  latter  half  of  the  twelfth 
century  (1145 — 1190)  and  the  reigns  of  our 
Angevine  kings,  the  Plantagenets,  viz.,  the 
latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  Stephen, 
and  Richard  I. 

Having  now  given  you  an  historical  sketch  of 
the  sequence  of  the  art  of  architecture,  I  proceed 
to  trace  the  development  of  the  same  more 
technically. 

The  Greek  Doric  order  of  the  trabeate  con- 
struction, as  perfected  in  the  Parthenon,  set  the 
canon  for  architectural  proportion,  and  waa 
suited  for  its  place  and  purpose.  But  Christian 
architects,  for  other  purposes  and  places,  did 
well  to  deal,  as  they  did,  freely  with  this  type 
of  column  and  support.  They  adopted  the 
Roman  arch  instead  of  the  Greek  entablature, 
and  altered  the  proportions  of  the  column,  so 
that  in  the  sturdy  Norman  we  find  it  often  but 
two  or  three  diameters  high,  and  in  what  may  be 
called  the  weedy  Perpendicular  its  shafts  are 
as  "linked  sweetness  long  drawn  out."  In  short, 
they  subjected  their  ancient  precedents  wholly 
to  plain  common  sense,  and  used  them  as  they 
needed. 

Breadth,  horizontality,  and  repose  had  been 
the  essential  characteristics  of  Classic  archi- 
tecture, and  remained  so,  to  a  great  extent, 
until  this  period  of  the  "  Transitional."  The 
characteristics  of  the  Gothic  architecture,  to 
which  that  style  was  the  portal,  aud  which  was 
the  logical  result  of  the  common-sense  principles 
followed  by  the  Christian  architects,  were,  on 
the  contrary,  subdivision,  verticality ,  and  aspiring 
energy.  The  period  of  the  Transition  was  that 
of  the  struggle  between  these  opposite  ten- 
dencies. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  selected  five  points  of  essential 
difference  between  Classic  and  Gothic  archi- 
tecture, which  it  may  be  as  well  toreca|>itulate, 
as  the  details  of  the  struggle  upon  this  Transi- 
tional battle-ground. 

1.  In  Gothic  architecture,  as  opposed  to 
Classic,  the  arch  is  essential,  the  entablatme 
not,  and  the  columus  support  arches  instead  of 
entablatures. 

2.  There  are  any  number  of  planes  of  decora- 
tion, one  behind  another, — leading,  with  several 
arches  under  one,  to  tracery,  and,  with  arches  of 
different  forms  under  another,  to  foliation, 

3.  The  weights  are  divided  into  as  many  parts 
as  possible,  and  these  are  given  to  independent 
supports,  whence  compouitd  piers  and  clustered 
pilhrrs  result. 

4.  The  diagonal  pressures  of  the  arch  are 
conspicuously  displayed,  whence  come  buttresses 
and  jyinnacles. 

5.  The  dominant  lines  are  vertical  instead  of 
horiz  >ntal. 

The  gradual  establishment  of  these  new  prin. 
ciples  ai  first  in  the  early  Christinn-Roman  works 
in  Italy  has  been  well  traced  in  Okelpy's  "  Chris- 
tian Architecture  in  Italy."  They  had,  however, 
always  to  struggle  in  that  country  (the  fountain- 
head  of  Classic)  with  strong  local  influences,  and 
were  never  able  wholly  to  assert  themselves  as 
they  did  nltim.itely  north  of  the  Alps.  'J'ransferred 
for  a  tiu.e  to  Byzantium,  aud  thence  to  Ravenna, 
they  combined  therewith  strong  original  Greek 
and  Oriental  influences.  In  the  former  case 
the  Latin  cross  plan,  the  basilican  arrangement 
cf  nave  and   aisles,  wooden   roof,    and   Roman 
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I'ountled-eclged  type  of  foliage  were  followecl. 
In  the  other,  the  Greek  cross  plan,  domed  vaults, 
and  sharp-pointed  Greek  type  of  the  acanthus 
foliage  prevailed. 

But  the  Rnmanesqiie,  developed  from  both 
these  styles,  united  distinct  features  of  each, 
and  noble  buildings  arose  in  and  after  the  time 
of  Charlemagne,  throughout  Lombardy  and 
Germany,  having  the  Latin  cross  plan,  with 
nave  and  aisles,  with  Bjzantine  apses,  with 
semi-domes  and  vaulted  roofs.  In  these  the 
new  principles  were  carried  further,  as  the 
requirements  of  the  vaultings  to  the  compart- 
ments of  naves  and  aisles  demanded,  to  the 
limited  extent  that  the  retention  of  the  round 
arch  permitted. 

The  Romanesque  did  not  spread  to  France 
till  shortly  before  the  time  of  the  Conquest  of 
England,  when  Byzantine  feeling  had  diminished. 
Few  buildings  in  that  country  claim  higher 
antiquity  than  the  early  part  of  the  eleventh 
century,  when  Rollo,  in  Normandy  helped  to 
build  Notre  Dame,  Kouen,  and  other  large 
churches  elsewhere.  The  two  abbeys  at  Caen 
were  completed,  the  one  just  before,  and  the 
other  just  after,  the  Conquest ;  Jumi&ges  in 
1067 ;  and  St.  George's  de  Boscherville  in  1057. 
Thence  the  Romanesque  was  imported  to 
England,  where  it  was  wrought  out  with  so 
distinct  and  original  a  character  as  almost  to 
form  a  style  of  itself,  nearly  free  from  all 
Byzantine  influence,  even  its  Roman  origin 
being  difficult  to  trace  ;  it  became,  as  it  were, 
a  self-contained  and  distinct  style  of  which  we 
may  be  proud. 

The  distinctive  features  of  the  details  of 
Romanesque,  as  needed  for  our  present  purpose 
of  comparison  with  Transitional,  may,  then,  be 
briefly  summarised  thus : — In  Germany,  where  it 
was  purest,  as  nearest  its  sources,  and  grandest 
in  conception,  though  not  most  beautiful  in  detail, 
numerous  towers  compose  splendid  groupings  ; 
its  naves  as  well  as  its  aisles  were  vaulted,  the 
piers  were  large  and  plain  ;  cylindrical  shafts 
were  not  used.  The  arches  were,  of  course, 
round  only.  Transepts  occur  at  both  ends  of 
the  church,  often  with  apsidal  terminations 
there,  as  well  as  to  the  east  and  west  ends  of 
the  nave ;  plain  door  and  pier  arches,  as 
compared  with  English.  The  simple  zigzag 
and  triple  billet  alone,  out  of  the  vast  variety 
of  English  ornaments  of  the  class,  were  freely 
used,  and  in  the  shape  of  openings  many 
strange  forms  occurred,  such  as  arches  fringed 
with  rudimental  cuspings  of  an  Oriental  cha- 
racter, and  windows  resembling  in  shape  the 
ace  of  clubs. 

In  France,  the  simple  basilican  type,  with  the 
nave  and  aisles,  prevailed,  with  only  an  eastern 
semicircular  apse ;  central  towers,  and  often 
two  at  the  west  end.  Among  its  ornaments  we 
find  the  zigzag,  billet,  chevron,  nail-head,  cable, 
fret,  &o.,  together  with  sculpture  of  Bjzantine 
character,  in  which  the  Corinthian  capital  was 
imitated,  but  with  Greek,  rather  than  Roman, 
foliage.  Slight  projections,  recalling  antique 
pilasters,  were  the  only  buttresses.  The 
masonry  was  rude,  its  joints  large,  its  stones 
square  and  axe-faced.  It  had  large  circular 
single  pillars,  but  later  square  pillars,  with  shafts 
attached.  The  naves  were  wooden-roofed,  with 
flat  ceilings;  but  the  aisles  were  vaulted. 

In  England  the  Early  Norman  was  still  more 
massive  than  in  France,  though  the  later 
Norman  was  much  lighter  than  these  (as  in  the 
galilee  at  Durham).  The  great  cylindrical 
pillars  were  relieved  with  zigzag  and  other 
groovings.  It  was  often  most  richly  orna- 
mented, sometimes  with  rude,  vigorous,  gro- 
tesque carvings,  as  at  Kilpeck,  with  a  profusion 


of  various  simple  ornaments,  but  at  others  with 
exceedingly  delicate  and  beautiful  work,  re- 
sembling that  in  France,  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Byzantium,  like  jewelry  with 
pearled  bands,  of  which  there  are  good  examples 
at  Barfrestone  and  Patrixbourne  in  Kent. 

In  comparison  with  "  Transitional,"  the  win- 
dows, round-headed  in  both,  are  in  Norman,  low 
and  broad  ;  the  pier-arches  plain  and  square- 
edged,  or  with  heavy  rolls  on  the  edges  of  ono 
or  more  of  the  orders  of  the  arch.  The  capitals, 
in  Early  Norman,  are  after  a  very  rude 
Corinthian  type,  and  the  later  Norman  equally 
primitive,  upon  the  Doric  type,  which  has 
become  known  as  the  cushion  capital. 

The  Transitional  style  in  France  has  been  so 
well  described  in  the  work  entitled  "  Romanesque 
and  Pointed  Architecture  in  France,"  that  I  feel 
I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  following 
passage  from  it : — 

"  In  Normandy,  where  the  intermediate  steps 
by  which  the  First  Pointed  style  attained  its 
complete  development  are  to  be  traced  only  by 
an  occasional  and  indiscriminate  mixture  of  tho 
circular  and  pointed  arch,  the  monldings  of  these, 
the  section  of  tho  abacus  and  decoration  of  the 
capital  undergoing,  for  the  most  part,  no  trans- 
formation, this  Transitional  epoch  possesses  very 
feeble  interest,  and  absolutely  no  claim  to  a  dis- 
tinct consideration. 

On  overstepping,  however,  the  botmdaries  of 
this  province,  no  matter  in  what  direction,  we 
discern  abundant  evidence  of  a  mighty  change 
in  the  spirit  of  architectural  creations  ;  we  dis- 
cover a  class  of  monuments  which  conduct  us,  by 
progressive  and  almost  insensible  gradation.^, 
from  the  first  incomplete  perception  of  a  new 
principle  of  beauty  disclosed  in  the  pointed 
arch,  to  a  system  so  full  of  harmony,  of  splen- 
dour, and  of  grace,  that  were  we  not  familiariseil 
with  the  stupendous  works  the  art  was  still 
destined  to  accomplish,  we  might  well  believe 
her  to  have  attained  her  utmost  limits,  and  pro- 
nounce her  incapable  of  sublimer  efforts  than 
these  her  first  essays. 

The  buildings  referred  to  are  distinguished  by 
the  almost  universal  use  of  windows,  still  round- 
headed,  but  drawn  upwards  into  lengthened  and 
more  graceful  proportions,  by  pointed  vaulting 
in  all,  and  in  many  of  them  by  a  peculiar  eight- 
celled  domical  ribbed  roof,  doorways  indiffer- 
ently circular  or  pointed,  enriched  with  a 
profusion  of  statues  in  the  sides,  and  small 
sculpture  in  the  arch  mouldings;  a  character- 
istic capital  of  uncommon  beauty  of  design,  of 
fantastic  foliage  where  this  is  nob  displaced  by 
small  figures ;  constant  invariable  mouldings  of 
pier  arches ;  west  fronts  broken  into  an  infinity 
of  minute  particles,  and  niches  occupied  by 
statuary  ;  a  lavish  use  of  cornices  on  the  inside 
as  well  as  externally ;  of  light  and  elegant 
sections,  supported  by  corbels  of  inexhanstible 
variety  and  great  delicacy  of  workmanship  ;  an 
almost  entire  absence  of  the  ornaments  of  the 
first  Romanesque  era,  and  in  most  cases  some 
peculiarity  in  the  plan  of  the  church." 

Of  the  carved  work  in  France  there  is  great 
variety  and  character  in  that  of  the  different 
provinces,  betraying  Byzantine  and  Oriental  in- 
fluences, the  latter  doubtless  through  the  means 
of  the  Crusades.  These  were  all  of  a  conven- 
tional character,  and  not  of  the  original  nature 
of  ihatof  England,  which  was  developed  from 
the  Norman  and  a  study  of  natural  foliage. 
There  was,  however,  a  profusion  of  sculpture  in 
Prance  of  a  highly  conventional  character,  both 
in  figure  and  costume,  also  undoubtedly  derived 
from  a  Byzantine  source, — apparently  imported 
pamtiugs.  The  Transitional  style  in  Germany 
has  been  carefully  dissected  in  "  Whewell  on 
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fierman  Charches."  Some  of  its  special  pecu- 
liarities are  due  to  tho  fact  that  vaulting  large 
spaces  -was  practised  here  at  an  early  date. 
Having  vaulted  the  aisles  during  the  Romanesque 
period,  it  was  then  attempted  to  vault  the  naves 
also,  but  in  doing  this  difficulties  presented 
themselves,  since  semicircular  arches  would  only 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  coveringof  square 
compartments.  Consequently  it  compelled  tho 
naves  to  be  double  the  width  of  the  aisles,  and 
the  alternate  piers  only  carried  the  nave  vault- 
ings ;  these  were  distinguished  by  greater  bulk 
than  the  intermediate  ones,  which  had  only  to 
carry  their  share  of  the  aisle  vaultings. 

The  light  from  the  small  windows  of  the  early 
Romanesque  churches  being  found  insufficient, 
larger  clearstory  windows  were  introduced.  In 
place  of  the  single  window  which  before 
occupied  the  centre  of  each  compartment,  two 
were,  later  in  that  style,  placed  near  each  other, 
in  pairs,  so  as  to  reach  the  central  higher  part 
of  the  arch. 

These  diiEcalties  and  limitations  were  found 
to  be  overcome  by  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch, 
which  enabled  the  breadth  of  the  central  aisle  to 
be  no  longer  necessarily  double  that  of  the  side 
aisles,  and  to  be  oblong  in  shape  instead  of 
square ;  usually  the  transverse  arch  was  the 
pointed  one,  and  the  longitudinal  ones  remained 
semicircular.  Next,  both  these  became  pointed, 
allowing  any  proportion  of  breadth  and  length. 
Serpartite  vaulting,  only  possible  with  pointed 
arches,  became  common,  with  octo-partite  at  the 
crossings,  and  a  German  peculiarity  of  Transi- 
tional vaulting  was  its  usual  domical  treatment, 
arising  from  the  diagonal  ribs  rising  higher  than 
the  transverse  and  wall  ribs;  while  an  ugly 
variety  of  a  domical  vault,  with  face-ribs,  is 
frequently  to  be  met  with.  As  to  plan,  whereas 
the  Romanesque  apse  had  been  circular,  in  the 
Transitional  it  was  usually  polygonal,  or  the 
two  were  combined  in  the  same  church.  We 
find  apses  and  towers  at  both  east  and  west 
ends,  combined  with  octagonal  cupolas  or  pyra- 
mids, and  the  termination  of  the  towers  with 
pediments  on  each  face  and  pyramidal  roof 
above  is  peculiar  to  Germany,  though  a  few 
email  examples  exist  in  England. 

The  triforium  was  during  this  period  deve- 
loped from  a  plain  blank  awkward  space  occa- 
sionally left  between  the  pier  arch  and  clear- 
Btory  in  Romanesque  churches,  into  a  fine  large 
open  gallery,  forming  a  second  story  to  the  side 
aisle,  and  used  as  such. 

The  clearstory  was  enlarged,  and  filled  with 
large  wiadows,  sometimes  triplets,  and  others 
in  the  curious  local  fan-shaped  openings.  But- 
tresses of  small  projection,  with  plain  cappings, 
also  make  their  appearance. 

Prom  these  details  it  will  appear  that,  as 
Dr.  Whewell  points  out,  the  introduction  of  the 
pointed  arch  was  by  no  means  at  once  accom- 
panied by  all  the  other  changes  which  distin- 
guish the  Gothic  from  the  Romanesque.  "  The 
old  forms  and  tendencies  lingered  long,  and  were 
replaced  gradually,  and  the  Early  German 
architecture  offers  an  image  of  the  conflict  and 
indecision  of  a  revolution  which  is  to  end  in 
replacing  the  prevailing  principles  by  their 
opposites."  It  never  attained  the  unity  and 
harmony  remarkable  in  the  contemporary  work 
in  France;  it  was  disfigured  by  many  f.atures 
more  curii.us  than  beautiful;  and  though  often 
exceedingly  grandiose,  was  deficient  in  the  re- 
finement  which  in  the  "  Transitional "  of  Eng- 
land was  so  happily  conspicuous. 

The  Transitional  style  in  England  must  cede 
to  that  of  the  Continent  as  to  priority  ;  yet,  like 
its  predecessor,  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Early  English,  it  arrived  at  a  higher 


state  of  refinement  and  completeness  of  cha- 
racter than  its  contemporary  style  in  either 
Germany  or  France.  It  was  free  from  the 
quaintness,  bordering  on  the  coarse  or  grotesque, 
which  the  one  indulged  in,  and  the  want  of 
consistency  which  the  other  showed,  from  the 
retention  of  many  scarcely-disguised  Classic 
features,  together  with  the  introduction  of 
others  of  prematurely  developed  Gothic.  The 
English  Transitional  is  more  self-contained  and 
harmonious  than  either.  It  is  no  longer  stern 
and  forbidding,  as  was  the  Early  Norman.  It  is 
no  longer  ponderous  and  plain ;  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  so  light  or  graceful  as  to  verge 
upon  flimsiness,  as  was  certainly  often  the  case 
with  the  lovely  Early  English.  It  unites  hap- 
pily the  best  qualities  of  our  art  j  and  though 
it  would  have  been  undesirable,  as  well  as  im- 
possible, to  have  arrested  the  tide  of  architec- 
tural progress  at  that  stage,  we  may  and  should 
look  back  to  it  with  keen  admiration,  and  give 
to  it  our  earnest  study. 

In  sketching  its  principal  technical  charac- 
teristics, I  shall  do  so  upon  the  lines  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Sharpe  in  his  "  Seven  Periods  of  Church 
Architecture." 

Exterior  Compartment. 

The  round  arch  still  prevails  in  the  windows 
and  doors,  as  in  Norman,  but  the  windows  are 
higher  and  their  shafts  slenderer.  The  buttresses 
and  base  course  project  more,  and  in  late 
examples  have  sets-ofi:  and  pyramidal  cappings, 
and  the  walls  are  thinner,  and  the  masonry 
finer.  Moulded  cornices  are  carried  on  corbels 
of  uniform  profile,  and  the  parapets  have  sloped 
copings.  Generally  increased  lightness  pervades 
all  parts  of  the  building. 

Interior  Compartment, 

The  heavy  cylindrical  columns  give  place  to 
piers  of  a  lighter  mass  of  semicircular  shafts  and 
square  edges ;  or  slenderer  circular  and  octagonal 
and  clustered  piers,  alternate,  and  sometimes  a 
shaft  with  pear-shaped  section  is  substituted. 

The  capitals  still  have  square  blocks  moulded 
down  to  the  circular  form  below,  the  lower  part 
being  hollowed  to  the  circle,  instead  of  being 
full  and  round,  as  in  Norman.  Frequently  they 
have  small  volutes,  forming  the  curled  end  of  a 
plain  leaf  encircling  the  bell.  The  abacus  is 
square,  and  its  upper  edge  square  in  section  till 
late  in  the  style,  when  greater  freedom  obtained. 
The  cushion  capital  is  subdivided  with  inter- 
vening leaves,  and  the  small  cushions  become 
more  and  more  detached,  and  at  last  by 
successive  stages  of  enrichment  become  balls 
of  stiff  conventional  foliage  peculiar  to  English 
work,  and  leading  by  easy  gradation  to  the 
beautiful  Early  English  foliage.  About  A. D.  1175 
the  importation  of  French  influence,  through 
the  employment  of  William  of  Sens  at  Canter- 
bury, led  to  considerable  modifications,  and  the 
capitals  begin  to  Corinthianise  as  in  France,  and 
the  French  projecting  horn  (crochet)  takes  the 
place  of,  or  is  set  beside,  the  other  types 
described. 

The  pointed  arch  makes  its  first  appearance 
in  the  earlier  buildings  in  arches  of  construe- 
tion  only,  as  pier  arches,  or  those  of  the  crossing ; 
the  circular  form  being  retained  for  arches  of 
decoration,  but  later  it  is  used  for  them  also, 
particularly  for  clearstory  windows,  which 
naturally  were  the  last  built. 

The  pier  arches  are  therefore  generally 
pointed,  at  first  obtusely,  and  later  acutely ; 
the  mouldings  are  few  and  plain,  but  lighter 
(usually  a  roll  or  pear-shaped  at  the  angle  of 
each  shoulder  of  the  arch),  and  still  maintaining 
the  general  square  section  of  the  soffit,  w'l^reas 


TRANSITIONAL. 


in  Gothic  it  became  angular.  There  is  often  no 
hood-moulding.  The  usual  ornaments  of  the 
previous  Norman  disappear,  except  the  chevron 
occasionally;  and  in  later  examples  the  dog- 
tooth appears.  The  vaulting  shaft  has  usually 
the  pear-shaped  section,  giving  it  great  refine- 
ment. 

Plain  pointed  quadripartite  vaulting  some- 
times covers  the  side-aisles,  and  occasionally  the 
central  one,  even  with  circular-headed  windows 
beneath  the  acutely  pointed  wall-ribs. 

To  enumerate  the  chief  even  among  the  noble 
buildings  of  the  Transitional  period  would  be 
tedious.  The  most  characteristic  of  the  works  of 
the  period  were  the  abbeys  built  by  the  Cistercian 
order  of  monks,  to  whom  was  due  the  religions 
revival  of  which  I  have  spoken.  The  whole  of 
their  foundations  were  laid  out  upon  one  general 
plan  at  this  period.  They  were  all  dedicated  to 
the  Virgin,  and  built  in  the  most  secluded  sites 
that  could  be  found,  in  the  form  of  the  Latin 
cross, — in  England  with  short  choirs  generally 
of  but  two  compartments  ;  the  east  ends  were 
square,  in  contrast  to  the  Continental  apse 
fashion ;  the  transepts  were  aisleless,  but  had 


two  or  three  eastern  chapels  to  each ;  there 
were  no  lofty  towers  till  a  later  date,  but  simply 
a  low  lantern  over  the  crossing  with  a  pyramidal 
roof.  No  figure-carving  was  permitted  in  them, 
and  there  was  a  general  restraint  in  matters  of 
ornament.  The  architecture  was  sternly  simple 
and  practical,  yet  excellent  and  even  elegant ; 
but  always  dignified  in  proportion,  and  neither 
rude  and  clumsy,  nor  frivolous  and  flimsy.  Its 
remains  are  truly  well  worthy  of  study,  and  aa 
such  I  heartily  recommend  it  to  this  society. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  but  few  examples  have 
been  left  in  London.  But  the  Temple  Church, 
one  of  the  few  examples  remaining  of  another 
characteristic  class  of  its  buildings,  the  round 
churches,  contains,  in  its  western  circular  por- 
tion, one  of  the  gems  of  the  "Transitional" 
architecture  of  England.  It  is,  indeed,  fitted  by 
its  aspiring  and  spiritual  character  to  elevate 
the  mind.  It  thus  justifies  the  claim  I  have 
made  for  the  award  of  a  higher  place  than 
even  the  intellectual  and  material  glories  of  the 
Parthenon  secured  for  Classic,  to  that  style 
which  embodies  the  principles  of  Christian 
architecture. 


The  following  List  of  the  Principal  Buildings  of  the  Transitional  Period  is  given  in 
"  The  Seven  Periods  of  English  Architecture  Defined  and  Illustrated,"  a  most  useful  little 
volume,  by  the  late  Mr.  Edmund  Sharpe  : — 

Malmesbury Abbey  Church    Nave. 

Northampton    St.  Sepulchre's  Church     ...  Nave. 

Fountains Abbey  Church    Transepts  and  Nave. 

Kirkstall    Abbey  Church    Choir,  Transepts,  Nave. 

Buildwas   Abbey  Church    Choir,  Transepts,  Nave. 

Kelso Abbey  Church    West  Transept. 

Ely     Cathedral  Church West  Transept. 

Peterborough   Cathedral  Church West  Transept. 

St.  Cross    Abbey  Church    Choir,  Transepts, 

Fnmess Abbey  Church     Transepts,  Nave. 

London  Temple  Church  Nave. 

Ripon Cathedral  Church  Choir,  Transepts,  Nave. 

Brinkburn     Cathedral  Church  Choir,  Transepts,  Nave. 

Llanthony     Abbey  Church    Choir,  Nave. 

Oxford   Cathedral  Church Choir,  Transepts,  Nave. 

Durham Cathedral  Church  Galilee. 

Roche Abbey  Church Choir,  Transepts,  Nave. 

New  Shoreham Abbey  Church    Choir  and  Transepts. 

Selby     Abbey  Church    Nave. 

Byland  Abbey  Church    Choir,  Transepts,  Nave. 

Jedbnrgh  Abbey  Church    Nave. 

Hartlepool     Parish  Church    Chancel,  Nave. 

Glastonbury Abbey  Church    Choir,  Transepts,  Nave, 

Glastonbury Abbey  Church    St.  Joseph's  Chapel. 

Canterbury   Cathedral  Church  Choir. 

Canterbury   Cathedral  Chnrch  Trinity  Chapel,  Becket's  Crown. 

Chichester     Cathedral  Church  Choir,  North  Chapel. 

Wells Cathedral  Church Transepts,  Nave. 


VISIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  TO 


THE    TEMPLE    CnUPiCK,   LONDON. 


The  western  portion  of  the  Temple  Church  is 
the  special  building  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Transitional  style  of  architecture,  and  though 
far  from  the  largest  or  most  important  of  those 
in  England,  need  yield  to  none  for  characteristic 
excellence  of  beauty  of  material  and  detail. 

The  members  of  this  Society  met  in  large 
numbers  on  the  16th  of  May,  1879,  permission 
having  been  kindly  granted  by  the  Master  and 
S'lb-Treasurtr  to  inspect  this  interesting  struc- 
ture, under  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Seddon.  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn,  the  architect  in  charge  of  the  build- 
ing, met  them  on  the  occasion,  and  had  been 
good  enough  to  display  for  inspection  a  goodly 
array  of  drawings  connected  with  the  Temple 
Church,  and  particularly  a  complete  set  by  Mr. 
LaDgford,hi8  present  assistant  and  former  pupil, 
which  had  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  the 
Royal  Institute  of  British  Architects. 

In  the  first  instance  an  inspection  was  made 
of  some  remains  of  the  Chapel  dedicated  to  St. 
Anne,  recently  discovered,  to  which  access  is 
obtained  by  an  opening  in  the  pavement  of  the 
couit  outside  the  church.  Mr.  Seddon  then 
led  the  party  through  the  noble  western  portal 
of  the  church,  which  is  covered  by  a  bay  of  the 
old  cloisters,  which  now  forms  a  sort  of  entrance 
porch. 

He  then  read  some  extracts  from  the  "  Survey 
of  London,"  by  John  Stow,  "  begunne  in  the 
yeere  1598,  and  finished  in  1633,"  to  the  follow- 
ing effect: — This  church  is  called  the  New 
Temple ;  the  first  church  of  the  Templars 
having  been  in  Oldboume  (Holborn).  It  was 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  dedicated 
by  Heraolius,  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  in  1185. 
The  order  of  the  Templars  was  instituted  1118, 
to  protect  the  pilgrims  visiting  the  Holy 
Sepulchre ;  and  because  their  first  mansion  was 
>inrd  by  the  Temple  of  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem 
they  were  called  Knights  of  the  Temple.  Their 
habit  was  to  build  their  churches  in  a  circular 
form,  in  imitation  of  that  "  neere  to  the  Sepul- 
chre of  our  Lord  in  Jerusalem." 

The  order  flourished  and  became  rich  and 
powerful,  and  at  last  excited  envy  and  indigna- 
tion  by  their  riches  and  pride,  and  in  the  year 
1308  all  the  Templars  in  England  and  on  the 
Continent  were  apprehended  and  committed  to 
divers  prisons.  In  1313,  Edward  II.  gave  unto 
Aimer  de  la  Valence,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  this 
New  Temple  at  London,  with  all  its  appurten- 
ances. After  his  death  it  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  Edward  III.,  hut  in  the  meantime,  by 
a  Council  held  at  Vienna,  all  the  lands  of  the 
Templars,  to  prevent  their  being  put  to  profane 
uses,  were  given  over  to  the  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  the  order  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  They, 
however,  granted  it  to  the  "Students  of  the 
Common  Lawea  of  England "  for  101.  a  year, 
in  whose  possession  it  has  ever  since  remained. 

Mr.  Seddon  then  pointed  rut  to  the  assembly 
the  characteristics  of  the  "Transitional"  west- 


ern  portion  of  the  building,  within  the  eircnlf,.' 
area  of  which  an  outer  aisle  is  separated  from 
the  central  space  by  six  clusters  of  columns, 
each  consisting  of  four  detached  shafts  of 
polished  Purbeck  marble  connected  together  by 
their  common  bases,  zones,  and  capitals,  and 
bearing  pointed  arches.  Above  these  arches 
rises  a  circular  drum,  having  a  triforium  arcade 
opening  to  a  gallery  over  the  aisle.  This  is 
adorned  by  a  fine  series  of  interlacing  circular 
arches  ;  and  in  the  clearstory  above  there  is  one 
semicircular  window  to  each  of  the  six  bays 
into  which  the  drum  is  divided  by  the  vaulting 
shafts  which  rise  from  the  capitals  of  the  main 
piers,  and  from  these  vaulting  shafts  the  ribs 
of  the  restored  vaulting  of  this  central  portion 
spring. 

The  groining  of  the  aisle  is  simple,  but  fine, 
and  nearly  unique  by  being  divided  into  alter- 
nately rectangular  and  triangular  bays.  It  hag 
twelve  vaulting  single  shafts  engaged  against 
the  outer  wall,  whence  the  transverse  ribs 
spring  towards  the  six  central  piers,  and  there 
are  enriched  bosses  at  the  intersections  of  the 
ribs.  There  is  a  continuous  arcade  enriched 
with  the  billet-moulding  and  carved  capitals  to 
the  shafts;  and  in  the  spandrels  of  this  arcade 
occur  a  series  of  sculptured  heads  of  good  cha- 
racter and  variety  of  expression.  On  the  floor 
of  the  area  of  what  may  be  called  the  circular 
nave  have  been  arranged  in  two  groups  sepul. 
chral  efiigies,  which  have  been  most  carefully 
restored.  On  the  northern  side  are  five  recum- 
bent figures  of  Knights  Companions  of  the  order, 
not  Templars,  but  associated  noblemen.  These 
are  all  armed  cap.A-pit'.  And  on  the  southern 
side  are  five  similar  figures  and  a  coSin-shaped 
stone  en-dos-d't'tnc. 

The  knights  have  chain  armour,  and  surcoats 
with  Norman  shields,  various  in  length.  All, 
with  one  exception,  repose  on  cushions,  and 
most  have  a  lion  or  other  animal  uuder  their 
feet.  Six  are  cross-legged,  signifying  that  the 
persons  they  represent  either  went  or  vowed  to 
go  to  the  Crusades,  or  contributed  means  for  the 
Holy  War. 

In  contrast  with  the  oblong  portion  of  the 
Temple  Church,  which  is  of  loter  date  (fifty 
years  later),  and  of  the  pure  and  lovely  Early 
English  style,  but  which  was  not  the  special 
object  of  the  visit  of  the  Society  upon  this 
occasion,  Mr.  Seddon  pointed  out  the  greater 
solidity  and  dignity  of  the  western  circular  por- 
tion, which  seemed  happily  to  unite  the  sterner 
character  of  the  Norman  architecture  with  the 
grace  of  that  which  was  so  soon  about  to  follow, 
and  to  run  the  glorious  course  of  the  MediLOval 
Gothic  through  its  successive  phases. 

The  party  then  were  conducted  by  Mr. 
St.  Aubyn  to  see  the  very  fine  Elizabethan  hall 
adjoining,  with  its  richly-carved  screen,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  other  special  object  of 
the  day's  meeting,  viz  , — 


VISIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  TO 

THE  CEYPT  OF  ST.  JOM'S  CHUECH,  CLEEKENWELL. 


Here  the  Society  was  welcomed  by  the  rector, 
the  Eev.  Mr.  Dawson,  and  Mr.  Birch  conducted 
them  to  see  the  spacious  and  noble,  though 
mutilated  crypt  beneath  this  ugly  and  compara- 
tively  modern  church,  which  only  occupies  a 
Email  portion  of  the  site  of  its  more  magnificent 
predecessor. 

The  Order  to  which  that  structure  had 
belonged  were  called  The  Knights  Hospitallers 
of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  and,  more  fortunate 
than  their  contemporaries  The  Temidars,  of 
whose  forfeited  possessions  they  became  the 
possessors  ;  nor  is  their  Order  extinct  even 
now. 

The  crypt,  now  subterranean,  was  not  so 
formerly.      The  central  portion  is  of  four  bajs, 


the  two  western  ones  being  Transitional,  and  the 
two  eastern  ones  Early  English.  The  vonssoirs 
of  the  latter,  instead  of  being  struck  out  to  a 
curve,  foUowiog  lines  from  a  centre,  are  each 
straight,  the  stones  being  very  small.  The  two 
western  bays  were  lighted  by  narrow  lancet 
wiudows  in  each.  The  walls  are  4  ft.  thick,  and 
the  openings  in  them  widely  splayed.  The 
details  of  the  Transitional  part  of  the  work  are 
very  iine  and  characteristic.  The  crypt  itself 
is  on  an  unusually  large  and  sumptu  'US  scale  ; 
what  remains  of  it  was  under  the  choir  and 
its  aisles,  and  is  sufficient  to  indicnte  the  im- 
portance of  the  noble  church  of  which  it  now 
forms  the  scanty  and  dilapidated  remains  and 
memorial. 


VISIT  OF  THE  SOCIETY  TO 

LAMBETH   PALACE   AND    CHAPEL, 


On  Saturday,  June  21st,  1879,  Mr.  Seddon 
conducted  a  large  party  of  the  members  of  this 
Socinty,  by  permission  of  his  Grace  the  Lord 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  over  the  interesting 
ancient  portions  of  Lambeth  Palace,  with  regard 
to  which  he  gave  the  following  particulars  : — 

The  original  building  here  was  erected  by 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  who  obtained  the  site  by 
f-xchange  with  the  then  Bishop  of  Rochester,  for 
other  land  iu  the  Isle  of  Grain,  in  the  year  1 189. 
His  objfct  was  that  his  proposed  new  church 
and  dwelling  should  be  at  a  distance  from  and 
beyond  the  influence  of  the  monks  of  Canter- 
bury, who  had  prevented  him  from  establishing 
a  ceil  of  secular  canons  iu  their  vicinity.  Baldwin 
then  commenced  a  chapel  at  Lambeth,  with  the 
intention  of  making  it  collegiate,  but  his  death 
in  the  Holy  Land,  in  1190,  prevented  his  com- 
pleting his  purpose. 

After  his  decease  the  manor  became  the 
property  of  the  see;  but  the  monks  at  Cantor- 
bury,  jealous  lest  the  metropolitan  see  itself 
should  be  transferred  to  London,  continued 
their  opposition  to  the  design,  and  prevailed  on 
the  Pope,  Innocent  III.,  to  issue  a  ball  com- 
manding its  abandonment. 

This  feud  between  the  secular  and  monastic 
bodies  continued  till  it  was  agreed,  in  1202,  that 
a  church  and  establishment  of  not  more  than 
twenty  Prenionstratensian  Canons  might  be  bailt 
elsewhere  in  Lambeth  than  upon  this  site. 

Archbishop  Hubert  relinquished  this  project, 
but  made  Lambeth  his  metropolitan  palace,  and 
his  successor,  Laugtun,  improved  it.  Arch- 
bishop Boniface,  however,  in  1316,  was  ordered 
by  Pope  Urban  IV.  to  build  and  repair  the  house 


at  Lambeth,  and  this  chapel,  which  is  the  earliest 
portion  of  the  extant  buildings,  is  probably  hia 
work,  though  it  is  difficult  exactly  to  distinguish 
the  buildings  of  that  prelate  and  his  immediate 
successors. 

The  Palace  at  that  time  consisted  of  a  manor- 
house  of  a  form  then  customary;  the  plan  being 
one  with  buildings  surrounding  three  parts  of  a 
rectangular  court,  open  to  and  facing  the  river, 
and  enclosing  a  cloister.  The  present  chapel 
formed  the  left  projecting  wing  of  this  struc- 
ture, having  its  western  front  and  entrance  door- 
way then  exposed.  What  is  termed  now  the 
guard-room,  parallel  to  the  river,  in  the  rear  of 
the  chapel,  occupies  the  portion  of  the  central 
block,  while  the  buildings  which  formed  the 
right  wing  have  been  destroyed  to  make  room 
for  the  great  hall,  now  used  as  the  library,  which 
extends  far  beyond  the  original  site. 

The  "  Lollards'  Tower,"  built  afterwards  out- 
side, to  the  west  of  the  chapel,  and  abutting 
against  it,  was  erected  in  the  archiepiacopate 
of  Ghichele,  1421-1445. 

The  present  entrance-gateway  was  built  by 
Archbishop  Morton,  1 190,  and  Archbishop 
Juxon  constructed  the  great  hall,  which,  for 
Pome  years  past,  has  been  converted  into  the 
library,  upon  the  old  Medi;cval  type,  though  with 
seventeenth-century  details. 

The  chapel  is  the  oldest  and  finest  of  this 
interesting  group  of  buildings.  It  consists  of  a 
simple  parallelogram  on  plan,  of  stately  propor- 
tion, being  about  72  ft.  by  20  ft.  clear  internal 
dimensions,  with  walls  4  ft.  thick.  In  the  west 
side  is  the  doorway,  with  a  semicircular  elabo- 
rately and  well-moulded  arch  supported  on  Pur- 
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beck  marble  jamb-shafts.  This  is  subdivided 
into  two  smaller  trefoil-headed  openiDgs  by  a 
central  gronp  of  three  colamns,  and  in  the 
spandrel  above  is  a  quatrefoil-ehaped  panel. 

The  whole  of  the  west  front  above  the  door- 
way is  occupied  by  a  large  and  fine  five-light 
group  of  lancet-headed  windows,  now  blocked 
by  the  Lollards'  Tower.  A  similar  quintuplet 
fills  the  east  end  of  the  chapel,  and  during 
recent  repairs  a  curious  doorway  and  passage 
■were  found  in  the  south  side  of  the  gable  over 
this  window,  leading  to  the  space  above  the 
vaalting.  Both  sides  of  the  chapel  are  divided, 
by  bold  buttresses  without  and  corbels  for  vault- 
ing within,  into  four  bays,  each  filled  by  a  noble 
three-light  group  of  lancet  windows  resembling 
those  of  the  Early  English  part  of  the  Temple 
Church. 

All  the  windows  have  detached  internal  bear- 
ing shafts  of  Purbeck  marble,  with  moulded 
caps  and  bases,  and  beautifully-moulded  arches 
above.  Externally  the  side-windows  are  com- 
prised beneath  single  deeply- recessed  arches 
springing  from  the  buttresses.  A  small  oriel 
upon  a  corbel,  with  angel  carved  thereon  and 
bearing  a  shield  with  Juxon'a  arms,  has  been 
inserted  into  the  central  light  of  the  western 
quintuplet. 

Until  Mr.  Blore  restored  the  chapel  it  had  a 
flat  panelled  ceiling,  but  plain  quadripartite 
vaulting  with  moulded  ribs,  all  executed  in  lath 
and  plaster,  now  covers  the  building. 

Archbishop  Laud  re-fitted  and  adorned  this 
chapel  in  his  primacy,  and  erected  the  elaborate 
screen  which  now  divides  the  building  into  a 
chapel  and  ante-chapel ;  and  the  stalls  are  said 
to  be  Laud's  work.  He  is  also  credited,  and  it 
was  alleged  against  him  at  his  trial,  with  having 
repaired  the  story  of  the  windows  "  by  their 
like  in  the  mass-book."  The  subjects  with 
which  they  had  been  previously  illustrated  in 
painted  glass  were  from  the  history  of  the 
world,  from  the  Creation  to  the  Judgment. 

A  fine  crypt  exists  under  the  chapel,  divided 
into  two  aisles  by  circular  pillars.  It  has  plain 
groining,  supported  at  the  angles  by  moulded 
corbels. 

Recently  this  chapel  has  been  repaired  by 
Archbishop  Tait,  assisted  by  a  committee,  under 
my  conduct  as  architect;  and  it  has  been  partially 
decorated  with  new  stained-glass  windows  and 
painting  on  the  walls  and  vaulted  ceiling  of  the 
easternmost  bay  by  Messrs.  Clayton  &  Bell.  An 
organ  is  proposed  to  be  placed  in  the  north 
opening  of  the  bay,  which  at  the  east  end 
adjoins  the  part  of  the  palace,  an  apartment  of 
which  is  used  as  a  vestry. 

The  prison  in  which  the  Lollards  were  con- 
fined is  on  the  top  story  of  the  tower  to  the 
west  of  the  chapel,  and  contains  some  interest- 
ing memorials  of  the  unfortunate  victims  who 
were  placed  in  it  previously  to  their  execution 
by  burning ;  and  there  is  at  the  top  of  the 
stair-torret  of  this  tower  a  small  picturesque 
bell-cot  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

The  guard-room,  now  used  as  the  state  dining- 
room,  is  a  noble  apartment.  The  roof  is  divided 
into  four  bays  by  large  timber  arches  spanning 
the  structure,  and  decorative  arches  of  wood 
also  support  the  wall,  plate,  and  arched  braces 
the  purlins  above.  The  spandrels  of  the  prin- 
cipals are  filled  with  richly-moulded  tracery. 
A  modern  panelled  flat  ceiling  hides  the  upix'r 
part  of  the  roof,  which  originally  was  open  to 
view. 

Excellent  drawings  of  the  chapel  and  its  de- 


tails, and  of  the  roof  of  the  guard-room  are  given 
in  the  valuable  work  by  Mr.  F.  T.  DoUman,  one 
of  the  Vice-Presidents  of  this  Society,  entitled 
"  Examples  of  Ancient  Domestic  Architecture. 
Second  Series,"  together  with  a  description, 
from  which  many  of  the  above  particulars  have 
been  taken. 

The  visit  closed  in  the  old  hall,  now  known  as 
the  Library,  built  by  Chiohele,  and  chiefly 
reconstructed  by  Juxon,  on  the  Mediaeval  lines, 
but  with  seventeenth  -  century  details.  The 
hammer-beam  roof,  in  four  bays,  is  an  excellent 
example  for  its  time,  and  closely  con-esponds 
with  that  over  the  guard-room  ;  it  is  of  oak, 
richly  carved,  and  the  trefoiled  openings  and 
heavy  pendants  exhibit  curious  examples  of  an 
attempt  to  imitate  the  Late  Gothic  mode  of 
ornamentation.  One  of  the  best  features  is 
the  picturesque  central  lantern.  Mr.  S.  W. 
Kershaw,  M.A.,  then  gave  an  historical  account 
of  the  library,  which  he  said  was  founded  by 
Bishop  Bancroft,  and  was  adiled  to  by  Arch- 
bishop Jnxon  and  others.  During  the  Civil 
Wars,  when  the  whole  palace  was  pillaged,  and 
turned  into  a  prison  and  stable,  the  collection 
of  books  was  removed  for  safety  to  Cambridge, 
whence  it  was  re-demanded  by  Sheldon,  and 
housed,  till  within  the  last  forty  or  fifty  years, 
in  the  cloister  of  the  palace.  It  includes 
many  early  illuminated  missals  and  other  MS.,  • 
a  number  of  specimens  of  Caxton's  printing, 
one  of  the  so-called  Mazarine  Bibles  printed 
by  Guttenberg,  a  vast  collection  of  historical 
pamphlets,  especially  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
and  many  works  on  theological  and  civil  law. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  remarked  that  though 
much  has  been  done  to  rescue  the  chapel  of 
Lambeth  Palace  from  the  sad  and  degraded  con- 
dition into  which  it  has  fallen  through  neglect  of 
centuries  and  injudicious  work  done  to  it  at  the 
beginning  of  this  century,  much  remains  to  be 
done.  It  is  a  structure  of  remarkable  interest 
and  beauty,  and  ought  to  be  treated  like  the 
jewel  of  architecture  it  is,  and  as  the  Sainte 
Chapelle  of  Paris  has  been. 

When  the  recent  works  were  undertaken, 
most  of  its  side  windows  were  blocked  up  to 
half  their  height,  in  the  condition  in  which  some 
of  them  still  remain. 

The  east  wall  was  dangerously  dilapidated,  and 
though  now  rendered  secure,  this  has  been  done 
by  a  coating  of  Portland  cement  concrete ;  the  un. 
sightliness  of  which  is  only  excusable,  if  excusable 
at  all,  from  the  position  being  at  present  hidden 
within  a  small  courtyard  of  the  domestic  offices. 
Still  the  vaulting  ceiling,  painted  though  a 
portion  of  it  has  been,  is  but  of  lath  and  plaster 
beneath  a  mean  modern  flat  roof,  the  cumbrous 
timbers  of  which  are  a  source  of  danger  from 
fire,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  age  which  erected  it 
and  permits  it  to  remain.  One  half  the  height 
of  the  crypt  is  buried  beneath  the  soil  externally, 
and  is  used  as  a  storage  cellar  within. 

The  external  walls  and  buttresses  are  terribly 
defaced  and  decayed,  and  the  horrible  brick 
parapet  walls,  which  have  been  raised  upon  the 
old  stone  ones,  to  cover  in  the  modern  flat  roof, 
are  an  eyesore  from  all  prominent  points  of 
view  of  the  palace  and  its  surroundings. 

The  construction  of  suitable  stone  vaulting  to 
the  chapel,  with  an  appropriate  high-pitched 
roof  with  the  eastern  one,  surmounted  by  good 
stone  copings  and  cross,  are  improvements  so 
necessiry  and  urgently  called  for  that  it  is 
to  be  hoped  they  will  not  be  left  for  another 
generation  to  accomplish. 


Wjman  4'  Son$,  Frintcrg,  Great  ^neen  Streeft  London,  W.C. 
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Tlie  substance  of  an  address  delivered  before  the  St.  Pai'.l's  Ecclesiolngical  Society,  on  Wednesday, 
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In  speaking  to  you  this  evening,  I  shall 
venture  to  asaumu  that  the  object  with  which 
jou  are  all  gathered  is  8im))ly  that  you  nwy 
obtain  some  rudinient:<ry  information  on  the 
subject  of  the  arcbitectural  art  of  the  l-'»th 
century,  and  if  in  doing  this  I  am  almost  too 
simple  for  some  among  you,  I  fear  1  may  still  be 
too  technical  for  others.  What  I  aim  at  doing  is 
to  enable  you,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  in 
one  short  lecture,  to  realise  for  yourselves  the 
cause  of  the  development  of  English  architecture 
in  the  13th  century,  and  next  to  put  you  in  the 
way  of  grouping  and  classifying  the  ancient 
examples  which  you  are  able  to  examine  with 
some  degree  of  precision  and  accuracy. 

I  confine  myself  to-night  almost  entirely  to 
English  architecture  for  several  reasons: — 

1st.   Tt  is  ample  for  our  time. 

2nd.  It  is,  I  think,  the  best  architecture  of  the 
period  ;  and 

3rd.  It  has  such  distinct  characteristics  as  to 
miike  it  necessary  to  treat  it  by  itself. 

In  earlier  times  this  was  not  so.  Our  earlier 
architecture  was  Roman  in  its  origin  ;  our 
Transitional  still  llomanesque  in  almost  all 
respects;  and  in  the  13th  century  it  was  that 
architecture  burst  out  with  what  was  really  a  new 
invention — a  new  style. 

One  needs  not  to  dilate  on  the  13th  century 
and  all  its  glories, — the  age  of  Dante  and  of  the 
great  group  of  Italian  artists  of  all  sorts  who 
surrounded  him, — Giotto,  the  Pisani,  Memmi, 
Buflalmaco.  Aruolfo,  and  others  ;  in  France,  the 
age  of  Philip  AugUBtus,  and  of  the  grandest 
churches  in  that  great  country  ;  in  England,  the 
period  which  is  occupied  by  the  reigns  of  John 
and  Henry  III.,  which  saw  the  erection  of 
Salisbury,  Wells,  Lincoln,  York,  Fountains, 
Whitby,  Beverley  Minster,  and  much  of  St. 
Alban's,  not  to  mention  oihers,  the  age  in  which 
Magna  Charta  was  signed,  and  the  foundations  laid 
of  all  our  subsequent  greatness  ami  prosperity  ;  in 
which,  finally,  English  art  arrived  at  a  perfection 
never  since  approached. 

You  have  been  told  by  a  previous  lecturer 
about  the  Transition.  In  it  there  was  more 
respect  for  the  past  than  hope  for  the  future. 
The  pointed  arch  was  used  beoause  it  was  useful, 
not  because  it  was  liked.  The  problem  in  con- 
struction which  its  use  invulved  had  not  been 
ri-aliseil  or  worked  out.  The  art  was  essentially 
one  of  rest  and  quietness. 

Amongst  the  reasons  for  the  development  of 
the  new  mode  of  building  none  was  more  im- 
portant than  the  adoption  of  groining ;  when 
once  this  was  introduced  the  builders  perceived 


that  the  pointed  arch  was  the  best  suited  for 
their  purposes.  With  the  circular  arch  groining 
could  be  and  was  used,  but  with  grave  incon- 
venience in  the  arrangement  of  the  diagonal  and 
principal  arches,  whilst  the  construction  was  weak. 
Thus  it  became  almost  essential  that  the  arch  used 
in  vaulting  should  be  pointed.  Then  the  thrust 
of  the  arches  had  to  be  "-esisted,  and  this  provi- 
sion for  thrust  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
buttress,  and  the  more  scientific  disposition  of  the 
masses. 

Before  the  13th  century  all  the  principles  of 
architecture  were  founded  on  classical  traditinns. 
The  arch,  it  is  true,  was  used,  but  it  was  the  arch 
at  rest.  It  appeared  to  exert  no  later.. 1  thrust. 
The  piers  were  enormous,  the  walLs  very  thick 
with  no  buttresses,  and  the  weight  and  the  thrust 
of  superincumbent  work  was  as  great  as  pos.sible, 
but  distributed  all  over  the  length  of  the  wall  face. 
In  the  13th  century  all  this  «.is  changed.  Men 
discovered  the  real  use  of  the  arch.  The  pointed 
arch  had  been  used  in  the  East  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  In  Europe  it  was  introduced  and  used 
in  the  latter  halt  of  the  I'ith  century  ;  hut  only 
because  it  was  convenient.  How  it  came  to  be 
invented  would  in  any  case  be  a  merely  anti- 
quarian question;  but  how  suddenly  the  dis- 
covery of  its  proper  use  revolutionised  our  art,  and 
led  at  once  to  the  invention  of  a  new  style,  is 
really  the  most  interesting  fact  in  the  whole 
history  of  architecture.  All  other  style* 
may  be  said  to  have  been  slowly  developed  by 
patient  steps,  each  being  little  iu  advance  of  the 
last.  Here  we  iiave  a  sudden  raighiy  change  iu 
the  whole  practice  of  the  art  following  iinme 
diately  on  what  was  in  truth  as  distinctly  a 
discovery  as  are  any  of  those  gteat  inventions 
which  in  our  centuiy  have  changeiJ  the  whole 
current  of  labour  in  so  many  w-ays,  as,  e.g.,  the 
locomotive  engine  and  the  electric  telegraph. 

Thirteenth-century  urchitecturo  is  not  in  any 
proper  sense  a  mere  development.  Its  authors 
knew,  indeed,  what  had  been  done  in  their  eiirlier 
years  and  by  their  fathers.  Their  merit  was  that 
they  realised  at  once  in  a  piactical  way  the 
proper  consequences  of  the  use  of  the  puinted 
arch.  What  weie  these?  (1)  W.-ights  were 
gathered  together,  carried  to  the  ground  io  part, 
and  in  part  distributed  by  arches  to  other  piers 
or  buttresses.  (2)  Walla  were  no  long.-r  con- 
tinuous misses  of  vast  thickntsa  The  wall 
proper  was  a  thin  connecting-link  betwe>-n  the 
buttresses  which  received  the  weiijht  from  above 
brought  to  them  by  arches  and  flymg  bum  esses. 
(3)  The  construction  whs  everywhere  displayed. 
Men's  delight  in  it  made   them   show   it ;    and 
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henceforth  the  ornameut  followed  the  construc- 
tion so  closely  as  to  make  it  almost  a  canon  that 
all  ornament  should  be  used  with  a  view  to 
emphasising  the  constructional  lines  of  the 
design.  The  result  of  these  three  rules  was, 
one  may  almost  say,  a  necessary  one.  Archi- 
tecture was,  as  it  were,  suddenly  vivified.  Where 
before  all  was  at  rest,  suddenly  an  active 
life  pervaded  every  stone.  The  building  became 
almost  as  full  of  life  as  a  human  being.  Each 
part  had  its  work  to  do,  and  its  shape,  its  posi- 
tion, its  section,  was  contrived  expressly  to  enable 
it  to  do  it  in  the  best  way.  The  essential 
difference  between  all  earlier  architecture  and 
that  of  the  13th  century  was,  in  a  word,  that  in 
the  latter  there  was  from  beginning  to  end 
thrust  and  counter-thrust  in  every  part  of  the 
wall.  From  the  base  to  the  top  of  the  highest 
pinnacle,  every  stone  may  almost  be  said  to  have 
had  its  work  to  do.  Masons  and  architects  had 
been  skillul  and  able  up  to  a  certain  point  before. 
They  had  laboured  to  give  decorative  effect  to 
their  work  by  a  profusion  of  carved  enrichments; 
but  they  had  shown  little,  if  any,  scientific  power. 
Within  a  few  years  the  same  men  and  their 
children  have  become  transformed  into  workers 
so  skilful  and  so  scientific  that  every  portion  of 
their  work  has  been  touched  by  a  warm  breeze 
of  refinement  which  presents  us  with  the  most 
delicately  beautiful  results  that  have  ever  been 
seen  in  the  work  of  architects  in  any  age.  For, 
observe  that  all  later  changes  were  again,  as 
before,  merely  developments.  There  is  no 
difference  in  pnTicipZc  between  13th  century  and 
14th,  or  between  14th  century  and  15th,  and  the 
only  radical  changes  since  the  13th  century  have 
been  the  determination  of  the  Renaissance  builders 
to  forget  that  such  a  thing  as  a  pointed  arch  had 
ever  been  constructed,  and  in  our  own  days  the 
determination  of  mankind  in  general  that  solid 
building  of  any  sort  was  unnecessary,  and  that 
arches  were  inconvenient  because  they  were  in  a 
sense  costly. 

To-night  there  is  hardly  time  to  occupy  you 
with  the  question  as  to  exactly  when  and  where 
this  great  development  arose  ;  most  of  us  would 
concur  in  allowins:  to  France  the  greater  share 
of  the  honour.  In  England  one  of  the  earliest 
examples  of  radical  change  in  style  is  that  to  be 
seen  in  the  choir  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  the 
work  of  a  Frenchman.  But  the  distinctly  French 
style  of  this  church — the  style  of  the  Isle  de 
France — had  curiously  little  influence  on  archi- 
tecture elsewhere  in  England.  And  there  is 
more  general  likeness  between  the  buildings  of 
Normandy  and  England  than  between  those  of 
Normandy  and  the  Isle  de  France. 

Let  us  now  go  on  to  the  examination  of  our 
subject  in  detail  ;  and  first,  let  us  give  a  few 
dates.  Most  of  the  work  embraced  in  this  style 
was  executed  between  the  accession  of  King 
John  in  1199  and  the  death  of  Henry  III.,  1272. 
Of  the  Temple  Church,  the  choir  was  consecrated 
in  1240,  in  presence  of  Henry  III.  Of  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  first  stone  was  laid  in  1245  of 
the  choir  and  transepts,  and  it  was  completed  in 
1269  ;  Stone  Church,  Kent,  and  St.  Mary  Overie, 
Southwark,  were  completed  about  the  same  time; 
Salisbury  Cathedral  was  built  by  Bishops  Poore 
and  Bridport  1218-1258  ;  Wells  Cathedral,  1225- 
39  ;  York  Cathedral,  1227-40  ;  Fountains  Abbey, 
1205-46  ;  of  St.  Alban's,  the  west  end,  1195- 
1214  ;  and  the  east  end,  1257  ;  and  Lincoln 
Cathedral,  1232..S5.  Of  this  period  almost  all  the 
most  exquisite  of  our  abbeys  are  illustrations, 
e.g. : — Netley,   Beaulieu,  Whitby,  Rievauli,  St. 


Mary's,  York  ;  Lanercost,  Dunstable,  Binham, 
Tiutern,  Fountains  (east  end),  Easby,  Fiuchale  : 
and  in  Scotland,  Dryburgh,  Pluscardine,  Elgin, 
New  Abbey,  Jedburgh,  and  Glasgow ;  and  in 
Ireland,  Christ  Church  and  St.  Patrick's  Cathe- 
drals, Dublin;  Kildare,  Kilkenny,  not  to  mention 
many  others.  Observe  here,  that  all  the  dates  I 
have  given  are  of  the  first  half  of  the  century. 
In  point  of  fact,  the  style  to  which  I  must  direct 
your  attention  is  seen  in  some  of  its  earliest 
efforts,  fairly  complete  in  the  last  twenty  years 
of  the  12th  century,  and  by  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  Henry  HI.  had  become  so  changed  as  to  be  in 
truth  a  different  style.  It  is  only  in  a  rough 
and  arbitrary  way  that  one  can  talk  of  the  art  of 
.1  century,  and  it  must  be  always  as  of  that  which 
most  distinguished  the  century,  rather  than  of 
that  which  was  practised  throughout  the  whole 
course  of  it.  'I'here  was  too  nmch  life  and 
change  to  make  any  other  treatment  of  the 
question  possible.  Of  the  examples  which  you 
can  most  easily  study  on  the  spot  I  may  name 
Westminster,  the  'Temple  Church,  St.  Mar)' 
Overie,  the  Archbishop's  Palace  Chapel,  Lambeth  ; 
and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  St.  Alban's 
Abbey,  Stone  Church,  Rochester  Cathedral  Choir, 
and  Dunstable  Priory. 

If  I  do  not  at  every  turn  refer  you  to  examples, 
it  is  because  I  know  you  will  visit  them  and  ex- 
amine them  for  your.selves  ;  for  this  is  part  of  the 
excellent  programme  of  our  Society. 

A  few  words  as  to  how  you  should  do  this. 
Observe,  wherever  you  go,  the  following  points  in 
every  building: — 1.  Ground  plan  and  plan  of 
groining.  2.  General  character  of  design.  3. 
Character  of  piers  and  arches,  and  mouldings.  4. 
Character  of  traceries  and  arcades.  5.  Special 
features  of  construction.  6.  Furniture,  monu- 
ments, and  details  generally.  And,  to  enable  you 
to  do  so,  let  me  tell  you  in  a  few  words  what  you 
will  usually  find  and  should  look  for  in  such 
examinations. 

1.  Ground-plan. 

Most  Romanesque  and  foreign  plans  had  ap- 
sidal  terminations.  Canterbury  bad  one,  but 
copied  from  Sens ;  Westminster  is  apsidal  bat 
designed  by  an  Englishman,  though  under  some- 
what French  influence. 

English  prejudice  was,  however,  against  the 
apse,  and  it  is  very  rarely  introduced  in  work  in 
this  country.  Glastonbury,  "  a  well  of  English 
undefiled,"  is  square-ended,  and  the  influence  of 
this  abbey  was  very  great.  All  the  churches  in 
the  Irish  Pale  are  square  ended.  A  great  number 
of  12th  century  apsidal  east  ends  were  destroyed 
in  the  13th  and  14th  centuries  in  order  to  make 
room  for  square  ends, — sometimes  under  diffi- 
culties, as,  (.'.^7.,  at  Winchester  and  Gloucester, 
where  the  crypts  remain  apsidal  although  the 
square  structure  is  altered.  Stone  Church, 
which  was  obviously  built  by  the  same  men  as 
Westminster,  is  square-ended.  In  fict,  apsidal 
terminations  after  the  end  of  the  12th  century 
were  very  rarely  constructed  in  England,  though 
many  were  pulled  down. 

The  ground-plans  of  churches  within  your  reach 
for  study  afford  all  that  you  can  desire  in  the  way 
of  illustration.  In  Westminster  Abb-y  you  have 
a  very  English  version  of  a  French  chevet,  as  the 
apsidal  end  with  its  aisle  and  chapels  is  called. 
You  need  not  be  told  how  beautiful  its  general 
effect  is.  But  if  you  will  examine  its  ground 
plan  you  will  see  how  extremely  scientific  it  is  in 
every  arrangement,  and  how  it  grew  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  case.  Agreed  that  your  central 
roof  must  be  lofty,  properly  lighted,  and  covered 
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with  a  stone  vault,  and  the  apsidal  form  makes  it 
necessary  to  provide  buttresses  radiating  from 
the  centre.  In  order  to  provide  aisles  round  the 
apse  these  buttresses  have  to  be  carried  on 
archea,  and  thus  become  flying  buttresses,  and 
the  spaces  between  them  become  available  for  use 
as  chapels,  opening  out  of  the  aisle  or  procession- 
pa  tb. 

I  might  spend  the  whole  evening  in  explaining 
to  you  the  various  developments  of  plan  which  the 
necessities  of  the  apse  and  its  chevets  gave  rise  to. 
There  is  no  feature  in  which  so  much  varied  in- 
genuity has  been  displayed  by  the  mediceval  archi- 
tect, and  to  the  French  (of  the  Isle  de  France 
especially)  the  palm  must  be  awarded  in  this 
matter.  None  others  were  so  capricious  or  so 
bold.  The  Italians  and  the  Germans  never  at- 
tempted to  compete  with  them,  for  though  they 
constantly  made  use  of  the  apse,  it  was  in  an 
awkward  way,  and  our  own  ancestors,  as  I  have 
said,  were  led  to  give  it  up  in  favour  of  the 
square  end,  which,  though  it  may  be  as  noble 
in    its     effect,    is   neither    so    ingenious   nor   so 


difficult  in  its  construction.  The  whole  character 
of  the  design  of  Westminster  Abbey  is  English, 
not  French  ;  and  the  planning  of  the  apse  is 
unlike  that  of  .any  French  apse,  and  is  distinctly 
original.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the  work  of  an 
architect  who,  seeing  the  results  achieved  by  the 
French  architects,  desired  to  achieve  the  same 
ends  without  exactly  concerning  himself  as  to  the 
means  which  they  employed  ;  and  hence,  his  work 
is  not  only  in  its  detail,  but  equally  in  its  ground- 
plan,  distinctly  an  English  work.  The  usual  dif. 
ficulty  in  planning  an  apse  is  to  get  the  sides  nearly 
equal,  the  bays  of  the  aisle  regular,  and  the 
chapels  beyond  equal  also,  and  to  do  alt  this  with- 
out waste  of  space  or  unnecessary  amounts  of 
walling.  It  may  also  be  said  that  no  two  French 
chevets  were  alike,  so  many  were  the  efibrts  to 
produce  a  perfect  result.  In  Beauvais,  Bourges, 
Notre  Dame  de  Paris,  Rouen  Cathedral,  and  Le 
Mans,  you  will  find  the  most  perfect  arrangements 
— surpassed,  however,  I  am  disposed  to  think,  in 
the  work  of  the  French  architect  of  the  Cathedral 


of  Toledo.  You  will  do  well  to  consult  on  this 
point  the  article  "Apside"and  "Architecture," 
in  M.  VioUet-le-Duc's  "  Dictionnaire  Raisonuee," 
whose  engraved  ground-plans  will  explain  the 
case  to  you  in  a  way  in  which  no  words  can. 
At  Westminster  Abbey,  as  I  will  try  to  show 
you  by  a  diagram,  the  architect  has  contrived  to 
make  all  his  chapels  exactly  equal;  but  in  order 
to  do  this  he  has  had  to  make  a  rather  clumsy 
mass  of  masonry  between  the  end  of  the  outer 
aisle  and  the  first  chapel,  and  he  has  an  awkward 
bay  between  the  choir  aisle  and  that  of  the 
apse,  cutting  into  and  spoiling  the  perspective. 
In  almost  all  the  French  plans  the  base  line 
of  the  apse  is  definitely  marked,  and  the  lines, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  radiate  from  the  centre 
of  the  central  apse.    At  Amiens  Cathedral,  which 


is  the  most  perfect,  they  all  do  so,  as  you  will  see. 
The  surrounding  chapels  are  all  equal,  and  there 
is  no  awkwardness  in  the  junction  of  the  flying 
buttresses  of  the  apse  with  the  walls  and  buttresses 
of  the  side  aisles.  In  the  rough  drawing  of  the 
eastern  end  of  St.  Remi,  at  Rheims,  you  will  ob- 
serve a  series  of  five  circular  chapels  opening  into 
the  processional  aisle.  At  Westminster  the  line 
of  the  commencement  of  the  chevet  is  not 
marked  ;  one  of  the  centres  of  the  apae  has  no 
chapel  opposite,  and  there  is  a  great  awkward- 
ness in  the  prolongation  of  the  radiating  treat- 
ment of  the  buttresses  beyond  the  base  of  the 
apse.  In  this  respect  no  French  example  is  like 
it.  I  dwell  upon  this  point  so  much,  in  order 
that  I  may  give  you  some  idea  of  the  nice  ques- 
tions which  arise  and  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
such  constructions,  and  with  the  hope  that  even 
a  slight  study  of  them  may  increase  the  interest 
which  you  find  yourselves  able  to  take  in  old 
buildings.  Whilst,  however,  the  architect  of 
Westminster  was  thus,  in  his  own  way,  solving 
this  difficult  problem,  St.  Mary  Overie  and  the 
choir  of  the  Temple  Church  were  being  built  on 
plans  which  are  more  representative  of  ordinary 
English  work.  The  Round  Church  at  the  Temple 
does,  indeed,  stand  second  to  none  in  its  mode  of 
meeting  some  of  the  difficulties  of  vaulting  circular 
buildings.  But  the  choir  is  an  admirable  example 
of  delicate  English  work,  and  may  well  be  studied, 
together  with  the  church  of  St.  Mary  Overie,  or 
St.  Saviour's,  Southwark,  which  is  even  more  in- 
teresting. It  is  a  capital  example  of  the  skill 
shown  by  13th-century  architects,  who  have  made 
a  small  building  look  large  by  the  subdivision  of 
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the  parts  in  detail.  The  hays  of  the  choir  are 
only  about  12  ft.  wide,  and  jet  the  triforinm  is 
an  arca<le  of  four  divisions.  The  main  columns 
also  may  tie  noticed  as  extremely  good  in  their 
desiijn.  altT-rnately  circular  and  octagonal,  with 
delicate  sliafts  no  the  four  sides.  The  eastern 
chapel,  four  havs  in  width  by  three  in  length,  is 
still  very  cbai  ming,  and  tbouah  it  has  bet- n  a  good 
deal  damageii  by  repair.^,  some  of  the  mouldings — 
e.fj.y  those  of  the  capifals  and  of  the  groining  ribs 
— deserve  study.  You  may  well  notice  here  also 
some  points  in  the  groining.  If  you  look  carefully 
at  it  you  will  see  a  great  diff-rence  between  the 
groining  of  the  ai-les  and  lady-chapel,  and  that 
of  the  choir.  In  the  former,  the  diagonal  rib  is 
a  semicircle — in  the  latter  it  is  a  pointed  arch. 
The  former  is  much  more  agreeable,  for  the  eye 
is  c.irried  fnrWHrd  from  one  rib  to  the  next,  with- 
out a  violent  pau^e,  and  thus  is  in  every  way 
better  in  effect.     Uffington,  in  Berkshire  is  one 
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of  our  best  13th-century  churches,  and  this  bad 
an  octagonal  central  tower,  and  a  chancel  with  its 
eastern  bay  alone  groined.  Hythe,  in  Kent,  is 
far  Kner  ;  here  the  clustered  shaft-s,  the  elevation 
of  the  chanc-1  above  the  nave,  and  the  contrast 
betAeen  the  Mniplicity  of  the  nave  and  the  mag- 
nificence of  the  chancel,  and  the  beauty  of  all  the 
detail,  make  it  one  of  our  moKt  perfect  examples 
of  a  parish  church  on  a  sm;ill  scale.  Here  the 
■whule  eastern  part  was  groined.  Stone  Church, 
near  Dartfoid  (which  you  ought  to  visit),  is  spe- 
cially interesting,  because  there  can  h.ardly  be  «, 
doubt  that  it  was  built  by  the  same  architect  as 
Westminster  ;  but  it  has  a  square  e.ast  end,  and  it 
■was  ray  happine^s  some  years  ago  to  restore  the 
vaulled  loof  (jf  the  chancel,  which  had  two  bays  of 
plain  quadripartitevaulting.  Here,asat  Hythe,the 
wh..le  of  the  detaiU  are  most  deUcate.  I  shall  not 
detain  you  longer  on  questions  of  ground-plans, 
but  I  repeat  that  you  ought,  when  you  visit  an  old 
building,  first  of  all,  to  notice  its  peculiarities  in 
this  respect.  You  will  find  certain  arrangements 
of  the  plan  contrived  to  serve  certain  recognised 
wants,  and  the  way  in  which  these  have  been 
modified  as  fre.sh  wants  arose,  so  as  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  speci.il  rites,  is  among  the  most 
iiitarestiog  subjects  of  inquiry  to  the  ecclesiolo- 
gist.  Each  nation  li.id  its  own  special  develop- 
ment in  consequence.  In  Germany  and  France 
and  .Spain,  almost  all  buildings  had  stone  vaults, 
and  the  architect  had,  therefore,  to  take  his 
he.avy  roof  into  account  from  the  commence- 
ment. In  England,  on  the  contrary,  stone  roofs 
were  uncoinniun,  save  in  our  grander  churches, 
and  the  architects  were,  consequentlj',  much  less. 
bound  to  make  their  plans  regular  and  symme-' 
trical,  and  an  amount  of  variety  was  a  consequence 
of  this,  for  which  we  may  well  be  grateful. 

The  next  point  to   be  observed  is  the  general 


character  of  the  design.  Kow  this  depended,  in  the 
13th  century  just  as  nmch  as  it  does  now,  on  the 
taste  .and  skill  of  the  master-mason  or  architect, 
and  you  will  find  all  the  difference  in  the  world 
between  the  work  of  one  man  and  that  of  annt'ier. 
They  were  affected  also  by  the  material  available. 
If  you  find  yourself  in  Sussex,  visit  such  a  church 
as  Clyniping,  and  you  will  see  how  the  architect 
contrived,  with  very  humble  materials,  and  very 
small  amount  of  eiirichnient,  to  produce  a  work 
of  art  almost  as  interesting  as  the  sumptuous 
works  which  at  the  same  time  were  being  built 
in  the  far  richer  districts  of  Northamptonshire 
and  Lincolnshire.  His  work  had  few  raouldmgs, 
and  seldom  went  beyond  the  use  of  a  delicate 
chamfer  for  all  angles.  This  use  of  the  chamfer 
is  one  (»f  the  features  of  the  period,  and  it  is 
singular  how  much  may  be  done  with  it  In  this 
Sussex  work  the  windows  are  simile  lancets  with 
deep  splays  ;  the  glass  is  set  close  to  the  outside 
face  of  the  wall,  the  buttresses  are  simply 
weathered,  the  roofs  are  of  timber  arched  in  a 
simple  fashion,  and  the  towers  so  simple  in 
design  that  you  might  almost  suppose  no  archi- 
tectural skill  was  required,  for  they  are  finished 
with  simple  spires  of  oak  coveied  with  shingle. 
Yet  they  .are  not  inferior  in  .artistic  character, 
or  in  the  proper  use  of  mateiial,  to  the  North- 
amptonshire stone  ctiurches,  where  the  architects, 
haviig  good  stone  clo«e  at  hand  at  d  the  example 
of  their  calh  dral  architects  to  guid--  them,  built 
churches  full  of  precious  and  beautiful  detail, 
designed  a  number  of  varied  towers,  and  finished 
them  with  stone  spires,  which  are  to  the  present 
d.ay  the  proper  subject  of  admiration  to  all  of  us. 
But  to  understand  how  to  observe  these  very 
varying  beauties,  you  must  know  bow  to  observe 
.and  distinguish  the  features  of  uetail  which  give 
them  in  an  architect's  eyes  so  much  of  their 
value. 

And  first,  as  to  mouldings.  You  know  the 
office  which  they  fulfil  doubtless,  but  without 
study  you  cannot  understand  how  subtle  their 
beauties  are,  and  how  much  the  effect  of  the 
finest  works  depend  upon  their  being  Well 
designed,  or  the  contrary.  The  chamfer  was  the 
great  improvement  introduced  by  the  13th-century 
architects.  It  was  formed  by  cutting  away  the 
angle  thus  (Mr.  Street  proceeded  to  trace  on  the 
blacktioard  the  progress  of  the  changes  that  could 
be  effected  on  a  stone  by  cutting  mouldings  upon 
it,  as  shown  on  accompanying  illustration)  ;  the 
next  step  was  to  hollow  the  fl.4t  surface  so  as  to 
afford  a  play  of  light  and  shade  upon  it  ;  or  the 
angle  might  be  left,  and  the  parts  of  the  stone 
above  and  below  e.acb  cut  into  by  a  roll  or  into 
two  half-rolls  :  then  the  hollow  was  deepened,  and 
a  small  fillet  added  beneath  it,  and  these  rolls  and 
fillets  were  multiplied  so  as  to  vary  the  effect  of 
the  shadows  and  lights.  The  string-courses, 
pliiitlts,  and  bases  were  similarly  the  subjects  of 
similar  changes,  all  made  with  the  object  of  getting 
more  variety  of  light  and  shade,  and  so  as  to 
enrich  and  emphasise  the  architectural  lines. 
Nowadays  mouldiniis  are  too  often  drawn  with- 
out the  slightest  sense  of  their  fitness  for  the 
place,  but  these  13th-century  English  mouldings 
were,  I  think,  the  very  best  in  Europe  ;  they 
were  well  drawn,  fitted  to  their  places,  and  in- 
finitely vaiied  in  section.  They  were  adorned 
with  dog-tooth  and  other  carving.  They  cannot 
be  understood  without  reference  to  a  point  in 
which  there  is  as  much  difference  between  English 
and  foieigo  work  as  there  is  in  their  plans.  This 
is  the  shape  of  the  abacus  of  the  capital.  Amongst 
the  French  the  use  of  a  square  abacus  led  to  a 
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square  section  of  mouldings,  and  to  great  uni- 
formity in  their  design,  but  they  secured  one 
fine  effect  of  shadow — breadth  and  boldness.  In 
England  by  the  end  of  the  12th  century  the 
square  cap  was  discarded  in  favour  of  a  circular 
one,  and  with  results  probably  not  foreseen.  It 
was  impossible  to  plan  mouldings  with  a  broad 
plain  soffit  to  fit  a  circular  cap.  It  became 
necessary  instead  to  plan  them  on  the  chamfer 
plane,  as  mouldings  fitted  to  squares  would 
overhang  the  caps.  So  it  was  necessary  to 
devise  fresh  forms.  Then  there  was  a  loss  of 
light  and  shade  so  simply  obtained  by  the  old 
fashion,  and  this  was  regained  very  skilluljy  by 
ileeply-cut  hollows  at  the  junctions  of  stones,  and 
among  the  mouldings.  To  our  circular  cap  we 
owe   our   beautiful   system  of  muuldings.     This 


rounded  and  soft  lines  nf  13th  century  moaldingn 
accord  singularly  well  with  the  round  and  true 
lines  of  traceries,  with  the  circular  shafts  which 
were  so  much  esteemed,  and,  indeed,  with  all  the 
features  of  the  buildings  they  adorned.  So  much 
is  this  the  case  that  when  at  the  end  of  the  century 
the  window  traceries  became  more  complicated, 
and  the  columns  ceased  to  be  shafts  or  clusters  of 
shafts,  the  mouldings  were  all  altered  to  harmo- 
nise with  them,  and  in  the  15lh  century  the  hard, 
sharp  lines  of  mouldings  tallied  exactly  with  the 
formal  and  precise  design.s  of  the  traceries.  The 
columns  of  the  13th  century  were  circular,  octa- 
gonal, clustered,  grouped  in  fours  with  smaller 
shafts  at  the  angels,  or  even  with  double  series  of 
the  attached  shafts,  to  give  great  richness  of 
effect.     Their  variety  was  endless.     In  docTS  the 
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ncceeflity  for  the  study  of  effect  by  means  of 
moulding  led  to  the  use  of  mouldings  to  an  extent 
undreamt  of  by  other  schools.  Our  English 
capitals,  instead  of  being  always  carved  with 
foliage,  were  more  often  moulded.  With  mould- 
ing the  architect  knows  exactly  the  effect  he  will 
produce  ;  with  sculpture,  unit- ss  he  models  all  his 
work  himself,  he  is  at  the  mercy  of  some  one 
else  for  a  most  important  feature.  Wherever 
you  go,  let  me  beg  you,  theref'>re,  to  make  a 
point  of  examining  mouldings  with  the  greatest 
care.  Whenever  you  have  come  to  understand 
them,  you  will  find  your  power  of  distinguishing 
between  good  and  bad  works,  whether  old  or 
new,  wonderfully  increased,  and  the  pleasure  you 
can  take  in  good  work  increased  in  pro])ortion. 
One  note  I  must  make  here,  which  is,  that  the 


general  arrangement  of  the  12th  century  is  re- 
tained,— .1  seiies  of  columns  in  square  recesses, 
wiih  angles  t.aken  off  or  moulded.  For  de- 
tached columns  or  clusters  of  columns  various 
sections  were  used,  and  in  this  age  it  became  the 
fashion  to  form  the  detached  columns  of  marble. 
This  could  not  be  got  in  long  blocks  ;  hence  came 
banded  shafts.  The  extent  to  which  this  charm- 
ing custom  was  carried  may  be  seen  at  West- 
minster, at  Salisbury,  and  the  Temple  Church.  It 
had  its  inconveniences,  however,  in  constructiow, 
as  these  collections  of  columns  depended  on  their 
caps,  bands,  and  bases  for  hoMing  them  together, 
and,  therefore,  for  their  strength  ;  and  it  was 
found,  before  the  end  of  the  century,  that  safer 
buildings  could  be  constructed  with  stones  built  iu 
courses,  and  so  gradually  marble  shafts  went  out 
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of  fashion.     But  tliey  are  one  of  the  special  and 
most  beautiful  features  of  tlie  13th  century. 

In  the  windows,  doorways,  and  arcades  of  this 
century  we  may  a^ain  trace  primarily  the  s-ime 
sort  of  development  from  the  rude  original.  The 
lancet  was  doubled,  trebled,  arranged  in  groups 
of  five  and  even  of  seven  ;  then  contained  under 
an  arch,  tbon  adorned  with  cusped  or  plain 
piercings  in  the  wall  above,  then  combined  with 
circles.  Cuspings  grew  before  the  end  of  the 
century  into  most  elaborate  traceries,  and  even 
very  early  in  the  century,  as  at  Netley  Abbey,  had 
produced  distinct  tracery,  and  by  the  middle  of  it 
in  the  Cliapter-houses  at  Westminster  and  Salis- 
bury, we  ?ee  traceries  of  the  most  complete  and 
finished  description.  Tbe  Westminster  Chapter- 
house windows  were  fini-hed  in  A.D.  1253. 
The  essentials  of  good  tr.icery  are  subordination  of 
members,  and  divisions  into  primary,  secondary, 
and  tertiary  orders  of  tracery.  These  are  care, 
fully  observed  in  the  work  of  the  13th  centurj'.  At 
that  time  the  design  of  openings  was  as  important 
as  the  lines  between  them,  so  that  whether  you 
regard  the  lines  of  stonework  or  the  voids,  the 
eye  is  equ.ally  gratified.  Differences'  between 
early  and  late  traceries  are  all  in  favour  of  the 
former.  The  arrangement  of  cusps  is  well  worthy 
of  attention.  Ogee  lines  are  never  used,  the  cusps 
are  inserted  in  a  groove,  and  the  cusping  of 
arcades  is  undercut,  as  at  Westminster.  Very 
frequently  its  outlines  follow  no  stiff  mathematical 
lines,  but  show  by  their  variety  and  freedom  that 
they  are  drawn  by  hand,  as  at  Lincoln.  In  the 
earliest  cuspings  all  the  mouldings  follow  the 
cusps ;  the  later  cusps  are  subordinate  to  an  in- 
closing line.  When  you  visit  Westminster  Abbey, 
ask  permission  to  go  up  into  the  triforium,  where 
you  will  be  able  to  judge  of  the  rich  effect  of  the 
double  traceries,  partly  moulded,  partly  carved, 
and  very  plain  on  side  next  roofs,  but  still  good. 
The  arcades  at  Westminster  and  Stone  are,  by  the 
way,  identical,  but  have  been  horribly  defaced  at 
Westminster  by  the  still  too  common  custom  of 
erecting  tablets  against  them.  The  inside  heads 
of  windows  of  this  period  were  moulded,  carried 
on  shafts,  and  generally  struck  from  a  centre 
lower  and  different  from  the  exterior  arch.  The 
doorways  of  the  13th  century  are  among  the 
best  features.  The  large  doors  are  often  double, 
as  at  Lincoln  .and  Ely,  and  are  generally  under 
an  inclosing  arch.  Tlie  jambs  are  a  series  of 
shafts,  engaged  or  detached,  and  in  the  latter 
case  have  bands.  In  small  doors  the  heads  are 
trefoil  or  segmental.  One  of  the  features 
which  most  strike  us  in  these  is  the  hammered 
iron-work  of  the  hinges.  This  was  very  varied 
in  pattern,  delicately  beaten  out,  a  work  of 
love  to  the  workman,  and  so  well  and  artisti- 
cally executed  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  any- 
body to  do  anything  like  it  in  spirit  now. 
English  doors,  however,  are  not  so  fine  as  French; 
those,  for  instance,  in  the  west  front  of  Salisbury 
Cathedral  are  mere  holes  in  the  wall,  and  as  a  rule 
our  doorway.s  are  low  and  small.  The  porches, 
however,  are  very  fine,  as  at  Wells  and  Salisbury, 
groined  and  enriched  with  .arcading  at  the  sides, 
sometimes  with  fine  outside  arches,  and  gene- 
rally in  such  cases  of  two  st.ages  in  height. 
The  carpentry  of  this  period  was  certainly  not  so 
good  as  the  masonry,  and  this  was  very  clearly 
the  case  in  the  roofs.  These  are  of  oak,  and  the 
rafters  are  framed  together  with  kingposts. 
These  often  resemble  l.'itii-century  work ;  but 
look  carefully  at  the  .sections  of  the  tiebeams  and 
the  king-posts,  at  their  uiouldings  and  outline, 
before  assigning  a  date.     Arched  timbers  were 


used,  but  not  so  commonly.  In  the  steeples  the 
custom  of  the  district  affects  the  design  verv  much. 
There  is  a  great  change  herein  from  the  work  of  the 
12th  century.  Instead  of  being  large  and  clumsy, 
they  were,  as  a  rule,  lofty  in  their  proportions, 
and  surmounted  by  spires.  Many  examples  are 
either  octagonal  or  partly  so.  Stone  spires 
of  this  date  as  a  rule  have  no  parapets.  Tney 
just  overhang  the  walls  of  the  tower,  which 
finish  with  an  eaves  cornice  under  them. 
These  eaves  cornices  are  a  feature  of  the 
style.  The  tower  buttresses  usually  finish 
below  the  belfry,  and  this  is  richly  arcaded  with 
columns  to  its  windows,  and  at  the  angles.  The 
spires  have  spire-lights,  but  always  on  the 
cardinal  sides,  and  not  on  the  angle  aides.  So, 
also,  buttresses  are  always  square,  and  never 
diagonal,  as  in  tbe  Perpendicular  period.  Tbe 
spire-lights  have  shafts  for  monials.  Pinnacles 
are  not  so  common  as  afterwards,  but  they  do 
occur,  generally  rising  ont  of  the  haunches  of  the 
broach  spire.  You  will  often  find  that  the  13th- 
century  belfry-stage  was  not  considered  fine 
enough  or  lofty  enough,  and  has  been  surmounted 
by  another  at  a  later  period,  as  you  may  see  at 
Cakham  and  Grantham.  I  think  we  owe  our 
best  spires  to  Normandy,  where,  at  a  very  early 
date,  very  fine  examples  were  erected,  as  at  Caen. 
Some  admirable  examples  remain,  as  at  West 
Walton,  in  Norfolk,  which  are  covered  with 
arcading,  have  octagonal  angle  pinnacles,  from 
the  ground  up,  finishing  at  the  top  in  a  timber 
spire,  covered  with  lead.  The  spire  is  gone  here, 
but  at  Sutton  St.  Mary,  on  a  nearly  similar 
steeple,  it  remains.  Both  are  detached  towers. 
You  may  see  a  fair  copy  of  that  at  West  Walton 
at  a  church  in  the  City-road,  built  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Scott. 

Sculpture  is  of  two  kinds — 1,  foliage  ;  2,  figures. 
That  of  foliage  shows  a  great  development  on 
what  had  gone  before.  The  best  Transitional  caps 
were  copied  from  Corinthian,  and  in  French  work 
natural  foliage  was  to  some  extent  grafted  on  thii. 
Early  English  foliage  is  marked  by  its  extreme 
gracefulness.  The  same  sense  of  beauty  which 
made  the  architect's  design  so  graceful  naturally 
produced  this  result.  The  idea  was,  as  a  rule, 
not  to  copy  natural  foliage,  but  to  give  a  con- 
ventionalised representatioo  of  the  essential  facts 
of  nature.  The  variety  is  great,  but  the  com- 
monest form  gives  ua  either  capitals  with  distinct 
but  regularly-arranged  masses  of  foliage,  each  of 
these  being  a  branch  of  foliage,  growing  firmly 
and  very  gracefully  from  the  neck  of  the  shaft. 
Or  another  variety  gives  caps  with  a  continuous 
mass  of  foliage.  In  addition  to  this  enriched 
carving  of  capitals  other  occasions  for  its  use 
were  devised.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  is 
the  custom  of  diapering  the  plain  surface  of  a 
wall,  as  at  Westminster  Abbey.  The  delicacy  of 
these  diapers  is  extreme;  see,  for  instance,  some 
in  the  Chapter-house  at  Westminster.  Another 
use  is  the  carved  decor.ation  of  mouldings  ;  some- 
times with  foliage,  oftener  with  the  dog-tooth. 
This  was  for  giving  emphasis  to  a  moulding, 
and  was  a  development  from  the  Romanesque 
nail-head,  which  was  also  still  used.  Foliage 
was  also  used  for  stopping  mouldings  under 
caps,  for  covering  a  transition  from  the  circular 
to  the  square  portion  of  the  base,  and  for  the 
ends  of  cusps.  Towards  the  latter  half  of  this 
century  the  custom  of  copying  natural  foliage  was 
much  adopted,  as  at  Southwell  Minster.  This 
was  be.autifully  executed,  and  under  certain  con- 
ditions ni.ay  be  allowed  ;  but  it  is  inferior  in  excel- 
lence and  in  skitfulness  to  conventionalised  work. 
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The  leafage  is  always  very  luxuriant,  growing  in 
very  strong  curves  "with  extremely  good  liglit  and 
Bhade,  and  often  undercut  in  tlie  most  elaborate 
manner.  The  leaves  gener.iDy  exhibit  some 
variety  of  trefoil;  no  architectural  foliage  is  so 
good  as  this  usually  was.  You  ought  to  care- 
fully notice  the  spandrels  of  the  arcades  at  AVest- 
miuster  and  Stone,  and  the  leafage  round  the 
arch  mouldings.  Sculpture  of  the  higher  sort,  of 
figures  and  subjects,  was  not  so  common  in 
England  as  in  France.  The  west  front  of  Wells 
is  the  finest  example  we  possess.  Eut  you  may 
look  at  Westminster  at  the  angels  in  the  spandrels 
of  the  transepts,  and  at  the  bronze  figures  of 
Henry  III.  and  Queen  Eleanor  on  their  monu- 
ments. These  are  thoroughly  fine  works  of  art ; 
they  were  executed  by  Torel — an  Englishman — 
and  in  a  style  which  makes  one  proud  of  him  even 
if  his  work  be  compared  with  the  best  of  the 
contemporary  Italian  artists,  such  as  the  Pisani. 
The  best  sculpture  is  generally  that  of  recumbent 
effigies  on  monuments.  At  HigLani  Ferrars  you 
will  see  panels  of  sculpture  in  the  fine  west  door- 
way, and  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
the  Architectural  Museum  afford  you  more 
opportunity  of  studying  this  art  than  most  of 
our  old  buildings,  so  complete  has  been  the 
destruction  of  figure  sculpture  in  our  churches, 
thanks  to  Puritanical  fanaticism.  Draperies 
always  hung  in  straight  and  simple  folds;  the 
figures  are  always  draped,  generally  picturesquely 
posed,  and  subjects  are  very  simple  in  their  story, 
and  not  at  all  complicated  in  their  treatment. 

The  decorative  work  of  this  age  is  to  be  studied 
as  well  in  this  city  as  anywhere.  Not  to  spe.ik 
of  what  you  may  see  in  museums,  consider  what 
you  have  at  Westminster.  To  begin  with,  there 
are  the  pavements  of  Edward  the  Confessor's 
Chapel  and  before  the  altar.  They  are  of  opus 
Alexandriuum  ;  the  latter  was  given  to  the  church 
by  Abbot  Ware,  and  finished  in  1268.  It  is 
similar  in  style  to  the  pavements  in  many  Italian 
churches,  and  an  admirable  example.  You  should 
examine  this  altar  pavement  carefully,  and  note 
the  difference  between  it  and  that  in  the  Confessor 
Chapel,  which  is  probably  an  English  imitation. 
Of  the  same  period  are  the  encaustic  tiles  in  the 
Chapter-house — some  of  the  best  in  England  in 
execution,  though  not  the  most  fitting  in  design. 
They  represent  traceried  windows,  intersecting 
nquares  and  circles,  and  very  elaborate  foliage. 
Then,  again,  there  is  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor, 
another  work,  like  the  pavement,  of  Italian  origin  ; 
the  wooden  sedilia  and  the  Coronation-chair,  the 
enamelled  figure  of  William  de  V.altnce,  the 
painted  altar  frontal  or  retable,  the  ironwork 
in  front  of  Queen  Eleanor's  tonrb,—  all  of  them 
■works  of  the  13th  century,  by  a  careful  examiua- 
tion  of  which  you  may  arrive  at  some  sort  of  an 
idea  of  how  a  church  well  furnished  throughout 
at  that  period  looked. 

Next  as  to  stained  glass.  In  the  12th  century 
glass  was  almost  always  of  one  description, — a 
mo.saic  of  rich  colour-.  In  the  13th  century, 
though  to  some  extent  the  mode  of  design  was 
similar,  the  details  were  more  elegant,  and  the  use 
of  whiteglass  was  greatly  developed.  The  principles 
on  which  it  was  designed  were  simple  and  true. 
Pot  metal  was  used  for  colour,  stain  being  seldom 
used  until  the  end  of  the  century.  You  should 
notice  the  drawing  and  the  arrangement  of  sub- 
jects in  panels  with  grisaille  between.  The  leading 
followed  leading  lines,  and  the  ironwork  followed 
the  general  scheme,  and  added  much  to  its  effect. 
The  only  shading  was  a  thin  smear,  which  being 
removed  left  transparent  glass  for  the  high  lights. 


The  drawing  of  details  of  stained  glass  was  ex- 
tremely bold  and  careful ;  generally  it  was  strongly 
outlined,  and  leaves  were  filled  in  with  delicate 
lines  instead  of  shading.  This  is  entirely  correct 
in  principle,  and  although  I  have  not  a  word  to 
say  against  later  glass,  I  always  feel  on  looking 
at  that  of  the  13th  century  that  none  surpasses  it 
in  brilliancy  and  force  of  colour-ing.  The  design 
was  alto  never  a  mere  imitation  of  stonework,  but 
always  a  genuine  design  made  for  glass  and  suit- 
able for  nothing  else.  The  introduction  of  grisaille 
was  one  of  the  beauties  of  this  style.  Note  also 
how  the  irouw'irk  of  the  windows  was  designed  to 
harmonise  with  the  glass  ;  and  in  some  cases  it 
was  almost  as  beautiful. 

It  is  time  to  conclude.  I  have  tried  to  show 
you  that  the  art  of  which  I  have  been  speaking 
was  not  only  true,  and  good,  and  consistent  in 
all  its  branches,  as  all  living  and  real  art  must  be, 
but  that  it  had  transcendent  merits  which  can 
only  be  thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  who  have 
really  made  a  study  of  ihem.  To  me  a  beautifully- 
drawn  moulding  is  a  source  of  the  greatest 
pleasure,  and  I  never  see  a  moulding  which 
produces  such  good  effects  as  do  those  of  the  13th 
century.  The  hands  which  fashioned  thenr  were 
indeed  those  of  cunning  artists,  trained  in  the 
best  way.  Yet  they  did  not  despise  formal 
systems  of  perfection,  for  at  this  time  more  than 
ever  buildings  were  undoubtedly  often  planned 
on  some  geometrical  system  of  proportion,  of 
which  the  equilateral  triangle  was  usually  the 
foundation.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the 
noble  Abbey  of  Westminster,  of  which  I  have 
had  so  often  to  speak  to  you.  I  have  nut  been 
able  to  tell  you  a  tithe  of  what  I  should  have  liked 
to  say.  I  ought  to  have  been  able  to  tell  you 
not  only  of  Westminster,  but  of  countless  other 
churches,  large  and  small,  throughout  the  land, 
all  worthy  of  study.  I  could  have  told  how  they 
may  be  classified  into  groups,  speaking  to  us  of 
the  skill  and  genius  of  individual  architects,  each 
in  his  own  district  or  diocese  ;  or  I  might  have 
dwelt  on  the  vast  development  of  monastic 
architecture  in  this  century,  and  how  in  some 
districts — as  Yorkshire — the  ruined  abbeys  afford 
evidence  of  the  existence  among  us  of  architects 
second  to  none  in  Europe  of  any  age.  I  might, 
too,  have  told  you  that  this  art  was  not  confined 
to  the  church,  but  th.at  everywhere  and  for  all 
purposes,  it  was  one  and  the  sanre  in  spirit  and 
in  intention.  Indeed,  in  those  days  art  was  the 
natural  expression  of  men's  delight  in  their 
work  ;  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  if  we 
find  it  marked  more  than  that  of  almost  any 
other  period  by  all  the  characteristics  of  the 
best  art ;  simplicity,  grace,  tenderness,  sobriety, 
purity  and  force,  are  the  virtues  it  possessed  ! 
Few,  save  those  who  have  given  their  lives 
and  all  their  enthusiasm  to  the  study,  know 
how  completely  all  these  terms  are  justified,  or 
understand  how  each  inspection  of  a  work  of  this 
great  age,  each  study  of  it  in  detail,  increases 
one's  respect  and  veneration  for  it.  We  know 
next  to  nothing  of  the  men  who  wr-ought  these 
marvels.  They  worked  for  God  and  their  church, 
in  the  best  way  and  with  little  thought  of 
themselves.  We  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
imaginingtoourselves  how  the  result  wasattained. 
Every  workman  seemed  to  have  been  an  artist, 
and  to  have  known  how  he  ought  to  work.  Yet 
there  were  rro  museums,  no  schools  of  art,  no 
lecturers  on  art.  They  had  undoubtedly  a  public 
who  understood  and  encouraged  their  work,  and 
here  they  had  an  untold  advantage  over  us  at  the 
present  day.     We  have  a  public  which  is  swayed 
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iu  every  directioc  by  every  breath  of  popularity 
and  fashion,  a  public  which  admires  good  work 
and  bad  work  with  equal  zeal,  and  which  seldom 
troubles  itself  to  know  whether  it  has  any  reason 
for  admiring,  or  indeed  whether  it  is  possible 
that  there  can  be  degrees  of  right  and  wrong  in  art, 
which  make  some  things  admirable,  and  others  fit 
onlv  for  condemnation.  It  is  because  such  a  society 
as  yours  may  lead  some  men  to  study  in  an  intelli- 
gent way  these  noble  works  of  the  highest  period 
of  English  art  that   I  have  responded  readily  to 


the  reqaest  that  has  been  made  to  me  to  speak  to 
you  this  evening ;  and  though  I  cannot  hope  to 
have  given  you  much  information  on  a  Bubject 
which  is  far  too  large  for  such  an  address,  I  trust 
I  may  feel  that  I  have  persuaded  some  among  you 
that  there  is  enough  merit  in  the  remaining  works 
of  the  13th. century  English  architects  to  make  it 
worth  your  while  to  devote  yourselves  to  some 
further  study  of  them  in  detail  beyond  what  you 
have  ever  yet  devoted  to  them.  If  this  be  so,  I 
sh.ill  not  have  lectured  entirely  in  vain. 


The  Plates pi'Mished  loilh  this  Paper  are  kindly  lent  by  tJie  " Bvildhig  News' 
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ST.  PETER'S  AND  ST.  PAUL'S. 

BY   SOMEES   CLAEKE,  Jun.,  F  S.A. 


The  subject  which  I  have  to  bring  before  you  is  one  so  vast  that  I  can  only  enter  upon  it  with 
fear  and  trembling.  I  must  ask  you  to  understand  that  it  pretends  to  be  no  more  than  a  sketch, 
and  as  such  must  be  considered.  I  have  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  technicalities,  as  I 
feel  that  to  many  of  you  the  terms  might  have  but  little,  if  any  meaning.  To  members  of  my  own 
profession  I  have  little,  if  anything,  that  is  new  to  tell. 

As  you  are  well  aware,  St.  Peter's  at  Eome  has  come  in  for  no  small  share  of  criticism,  some 
of  it  hostile  in  the  extreme,  some  blindly  laudatory.  St.  Paul's  being  a  building  in  the  same  style 
of  architecture  has  suffered  likewise  ;  but  each  building  is  sufficiently  vast  and  glorious  to  survive 
these  onslaughts  and  stand  on  its  own  merits,  whatever  they  may  be. 

You  have  heard,  no  doubt,  of  the  charming  young  curate  preaching  his  first  sermon.  In  it  he 
undertook  to  set  forth  the  whole  verities  of  the  Christian  Faith.  The  result  was  unsatisfactory. 
Undismayed  by  the  example  of  this  excellent  man  and  by  the  vastness  of  my  double  text,  I  propose 
before  dealing  with  the  two  buildings  to  give  you  a  few  verities  of  the  Architectural  Faith.  It 
would  be  absurd  for  me  to  stand  here  and  ask  you  to  agree  with  me  that  this  is  good  and  that  is 
bad  ;  without  carrying  you  in  some  degree  with  me,  and  showing  you  why  we  may  be  justified  in 
praise  or  blame.  In  ecclesiastical  buildings  that  style  commonly  called  Gothic  is  almost  '•  de  rigueur," 
and  many  people  object  to  St.  Paul's  or  St.  Peter's,  not  from  any  sound  reason,  but  because  the 
buildings  are  not  what  they  call  "  Gothic."     They  do  not  find  pointed  arches  or  clustered  columns. 

Then  again,  other  persons  more  learned  fall  to  the  most  opposite  conclusions,  especially  in 
dealing  with  St.  Peter's.  I  am  not  about  to  quote  Byron  and  the  we'J-known  lines  in  Childe 
Harold;  but  we  may  take  what  he  says  about  "the  mind  expanded  by  the  genius  of  the  spot,  and 
grown  colossal,"  as  being  a  fair  statement  of  what  was  in  his  time  much  believed,  and  of  what  no 
doubt  he  had  read.  You  may  see  any  number  of  industrious  tourists  walking  about  in  the  church, 
and  trying  to  persuade  themselves  that  these  things  are  so.  On  the  opposite  side,  Mr.  Freeman, 
whom  I  shall  hereafter  quote  at  length,  shows  us  that  St.  Peter's  is,  beyond  question,  as  great  an 
architectural  failure  as  was  ever  constructed.  He,  however,  gives  his  reasons,  which  few  of  those 
on  the  other  side  have  done. 

One  reason  why  the  criticisms  passed  upon  buildings  are  so  unsatisfactory,  and  often  so  entirely 
without  any  real  ground  to  stand  upon,  is  that  mere  fancy  opinion  or  pedantiy  rules  them.  I 
take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  book  written  by  Mr.  T.  Graham  Jackson,  one  of  the  most 
accomplished  architects  of  the  day,  and  called  Modern  Gothic  Architecture.  His  remarks  are 
entirely  to  the  point.  Some  persons  may  not,  perhaps,  agree  with  all  his  conclusions,  but  his 
arguments  are  so  good,  and  the  truths  he  has  to  tell  are  so  admirably  and  interestingly  set  forth 
that  no  one  who  cares  for  these  things  can  read  the  book  without  profit.  It  costs  but  five  shillings, 
money  well  laid  out.  I  shall  make  no  apology  for  quoting  wholesale.  Mr.  Jackson  expresses 
exactly  what  I  want  to  say.     In  regard  to  the  present  part  of  my  subject  he  says  : — i 

"Nothing  in  the  region  of  art  is  more  surprising  than  the  very  common  incapacity  of  ordinary 
"  men,  even  of  those  who  are,  to  a  certain  extent,  acquainted  with  the  principles  of  art,  to  form  an 
"  accurate  estimate  of  the  value  of  an  architectural  design,  or,  indeed,  to  tell  a  good  building  from 
"  a  bad  one.  Many  men  who  can  form  a  sound  judgment  on  the  merits  of  a  picture  will 
"  show  at  once  that  they  are  hopelessly  at  sea  when  called  upon  to  criticise  an  architectural  work. 
"  If  they  prefer  one  design  to  another,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  state  any  rule  by  which  they  have 
"  arrived  at  their  decision  :  they  judge  on  purely  arbitrary  grounds,  and  pronounce  a  building  good 
"  or  bad  according  as  it  hits  their  fancy  or  not,  and  seems  to  them  what  they  consider  pretty  or 
"  ugly.  And  yet  there  are  rules:  architecture,  equally  with  the  other  arts,  must  be  judged  b}'  the 
"  standard  of  nature: — it  is  ti'ue  that  the  relation  between  nature  and  architecture  differs  somewhat 
"from  that  between  her  and  the  other  arts,  and  is  not  at  first  sight  so  apparent."  "Painting  and 
"  sculpture  deal  with  the  representation  of  objects  that  can  be  seen  and  handled."  He  goes  on  to 
show  that  in  architecture  the  reference  to  a  natural  standard  is  not  so  obvious.  "Nature  never 
"buttressed  a  wall,  nor  turned  an  arch^it  is  not  at  first  sight  intelligible  how  she  can   supply 

^  Modern  Gothic  Architecture.     H.  S.  King  &  Co.     1873.     p.  125. 
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"  a  standard  for  architectural  criticism.  It  is,  in  fact,  not  witli  the  direct  imitation  of  natural 
"  form  that  architecture  is  concerned,  from  which  it  is  by  nature  precluded,  but  with  the  observance 
"  of  natural  law.  The  architect  must  obey  nature's  laws  of  equilibrium  and  cohesion,  or  she 
"  levels  his  building  with  the  ground  ;  he  must  consider  the  conditions  of  climate  and  other 
"circumstances  which  she  has  imposed,  or  she  makes  his  building  uninhabitable." 

Now  you  will  see  that  the  last  few  words  sum  up  the  whole  matter.  The  building  will  be  a 
good  one  and  fulfil  the  primary  laws  of  architectiire,  not  because  it  is  what  we  commonly 
understand  as  "  Gothic,"'  or  "  Classic,"  or  "  Chinese,"  but  because  it  is  in  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  the  design  is  regulated  by  the  material  with  which  it  is  constructed,  the 
uses  to  which  it  is  to  be  put ;  in  short,  because  it  fulfils  the  conditions  of  climate  and  other 
circumstances  imposed. 

I  may  draw  a  parallel  with  regard  to  the  use  of  languages.  The  works  of  an  author  are  good, 
not  because  they  are  written  in  this  or  that  language,  but  because  the  ideas  are  true  to  nature, 
noble,  and  well  expressed.  The  author  uses  his  natural  language.  It  is  a  mere  accident  what  that 
may  be.  Now  there  is  one  point  which  this  parallelism  between  a  language  and  architecture  brings 
strongly  to  the  front.  Certain  rules  exist  regulating  the  manner  in  which  the  words  of  a  language 
may  be  used.  They  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  some  seem  perhaps  unreasonable.  An  uneducated 
author  may  express  the  noblest  ideas  ;  but  his  readers  would  find  them  even  better  expressed  were 
they  in  accordance  with  the  accepted  rules  of  grammar.  It  is  not  an  effort  to  us  to  speak  fairly 
decent  grammar  in  using  our  own  language.  It  comes  more  or  less  spontaneously,  and  it  was  once 
so  in  architecture,  but  is  not  so  now.  The  very  fact  that  we  talk  about  "  Gothic,"  '•  Classic,"  etc., 
etc.,  shows  this.  How  odd  we  should  think  it  if  some  one  of  our  members  announced  that  he  was 
about  to  write  a  History  of  Shoreditch,  and  his  neighbour  asked  him,  "  Shall  you  write  it  in  Italian  or 
French,  in  Latin  or  in  Greek  ?  "  It  may  not  have  struck  many  of  you  that  it  is  equally  odd  to  know 
that  Sir  C.  Wren  worked  "  in  a  good  Eoman  manner  "  ;  that  the  General  Post  OiBce  was  supposed  by 
the  architect  to  be  pure  Greek ;  that  the  Law  Courts  are  in  the  style  of  the  thirteenth  centurj',  and 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  of  the  fifteenth.  As  we  now  have  not  a  style  of  our  own,  we  are  compelled 
to  view  all  the  effurts  of  architecture  since  the  period  known  as  "  The  Renaissance  "  from  two  points 
of  view.  Firstly,  as  a  matter  of  the  author's  ideas;  of  that  power  which  he  may  possess  enabling 
him  to  produce  a  grand  and  appropriate  work  apart  from  style.  This  for  want  of  a  better  term  I 
must  call  Architecture.  Secondly,  as  a  matter  of  grammar  ;  the  correct  application  of  the  details  of 
a  given  style,  and  this  I  must  call  style.  The  west  front  of  St.  Paul's,  as  compared  with  the  west 
front  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome,  offers  so  good  an  instance  of  my  meaning  in  this  respect  that,  whilst 
the  distinction  between  the  two  things,  architecture  and  style,  is  fi-esh  in  your  memories  I  wiU 
di'aw  a  comparison.  Those  who  are  learned  in  architectural  grammar  find  that  in  the  west  front  St. 
Paul's  is  full  of  blunders,  details  badly  applied  and  quite  contrary  to  rule.  The  portico  is  said  to  be 
deficient  in  projection  ;  two  orders  of  architecture,  i.e.,  two  sets  of  pillars  one  aljove  the  other :  the 
doubling  of  the  columns  and  their  width  apart  :  all  these,  and  doubtless  many  more  bad  things  may 
be  said  against  the  west  front,  and  yet  we  all  gaze  with  awe  and  admiration  on  the  vast  and  glorious 
pile,  and  feel  that  it  is  but  scant  praise  when  we  hear  it  called  "  the  most  pleasing  design  of  its 
class  that  has  yet  been  executed."  We  will  turn  to  the  great  front  of  St.  Peter's  (for  convenience' 
sake  I  shall  speak  of  this  Church  as  though  it  stood  east  and  west ;  it  is  really  the  reverse).  Here 
the  dimensions  are  indeed  colossal,  they  throw  those  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  completely  into  the 
shade.  The  balustrade  surmounting  the  front  would,  were  the  buildings  placed  side  bj'  side,  rise 
far  up  the  two  western  towers  of  our  own  church  ;  whilst  its  width  is  nearly  double.  The  gramma- 
tical blunders  are  numerous,  but  I  should  suppose  not  so  numerous  as  in  St.  Paul's.  It  would  be  tedious 
to  repeat  them.  What  is  the  whole  effect  ?  It  is  as  huge  a  failure  as  the  other  is  a  triumphant 
success.  Some  little  details  are  pretty,  more  graceful  and  refined,  perhaps,  than  any  of  Wren's 
work,  but  poor  Carlo  Maderna  was  not  only  "  out  "  in  his  grammar,  but  was  void  of  ideas,  and 
with  every  advantage  produced  the  most  stupendous  piece  of  mediocrity.  We  are  thus  able  to 
compare  the  works  of  two  men.  both  shaky  in  their  grammar,  the  one  with  ideas,  the  other 
signally  deficient  in  tliem,  and  we  can  see  that  the  beauty  of  St.  Paul's  does  not  rest  on  the  correct 
application  of  the  classic  styles,  or  upon  style  at  all,  but  upon  outline,  massing  of  parts,  contrast 
between  the  aspiring  form  of  the  western  towers  and  the  vast  swell  of  the  dome,  and  the  placing 
of  these  in  just  relation  to  one  another.  I  would  not  have  you  suppose  for  a  moment  that 
grammatical  correctness  of  detail  is  to  be  slighted.  However  good  the  architectural  ideas  may  be, 
the  whole  result  will  be  most  pleasing  if  the  detail  be  correct  and  refined ;  not  the  mere  cold 
correctness  of  the  purist,  but  imbued  with  a  true  feeling. 

It  would,  however,  be  easy  to  write  a  long  paper  merely  on  this  subject,  and  that  you  may 
not  begin  to  reflect  on  my  friend  the  young  curate,  I  will  turn  directly  to  the  actual  subject  matter 
of  this  paper,  and  commence  with  a  brief  history  of  the  present  Church  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome,  but 
only  so  far  as  it  seems  to  bear  on  what  I  have  to  say. 

About  the  year  1450,  Pope  Nicholas  V.  determined  to  reconstruct  the  old  Basilica  which 
stood  on  the  site  of  the  present  church,  but  at  his  death  the  works,  which  were  scarcely  out  of  the 
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ground,  came  to  a  stand-still.  Pope  Julius  II.  was  elected  in  1503,  and  at  his  instance  the  work 
was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Bramante.  It  was  decided  to  start  de  novo,  paying  no  regard  to  the 
existing  new  foundations  and  walls.  Several  of  Bramante's  original  designs  or  sketches  for  the 
work  are  at  Florence.  It  is  to  him  we  owe  the  first  conception  of  the  prodigious  dome,  standing 
on  four  vast  piers.  The  plan  of  the  church  was  a  Greek  cross ;  the  angles  filled  in  with  minor 
domes.  Unfortunately,  Bramante  superintended  the  work  but  for  seven  short  years,  and  from  the 
end  of  that  period  began  a  series  of  petty  squabbles  and  changes  of  the  architect,  resulting  in  the 
utter  ruin  of  Bramante's  noble  scheme.  Raphael  and  Fra  Giooonde  superintended  from  1514  to 
1520.  Under  them  plans  were  prepared  for  elongating  the  nave  to  about  its  present  length.  In 
1517,  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  was  also  appointed,  and  from  sketches  of  his  at  Florence  it  is  clear  that 
immense  developments  were  at  least  proposed,  and  any  one  of  them  far  superior  to  the  building  as 
now  carried  out,  but  perhaps  not  so  beautiful,  as  a  complete  idea,  as  the  original  plan  of  Bramante. 
Fi'om  1520  to  1536  the  works  were  under  the  general  direction  of  Baldassare  Peruzzi,  and  his 
studies,  still  in  existence,  show  that  great  retrenchment  was  the  order  of  the  day.  One  or  two  of 
the  plans  suggest  buildings  of  singular  beauty,  with  a  nave  but  little  longer  than  the  other  arms  of 
the  cross,  and  small  columns  introduced  (an  idea  faintly  indicated  in  Bramante's  plans),  giving 
interest  to  the  dreary  immensity  of  the  gigantic  pilasters  rising  from  the  floor  to  the  vault.  He 
seems,  at  last,  to  have  come  to  a  plan  based  on  the  Greek  cross,  and  much  like  Bramante's. 

From  1536  to  1546  Antonio  da  San  Gallo  the  younger  presided.  He  took  the  Greek 
cross  of  Peruzzi ;  to  it  he  added  a  species  of  vestibule  and  a  vast  fa5ade  outside  of  this  running 
from  north  to  south,  with  towers  projecting  beyond.  This  plan  is  one  of  great  interest  to 
us.i  You  will  see  that  there  is  in  it  much  which  seems  to  have  suggested  to  Sir  C.  Wren 
his,  so  called,  favourite  design  for  St.  Paul's.  We  have  the  facade  wider  than  the  vestibule, 
the  vestibule  itself,  and  then  the  main  building,  based  on  the  plan  of  a  Greek  cross ;  the 
essential  difference  being  that  Wren's  dome  was  to  stand  upon  eight  piers,  whilst  San  Gallo  had 
four  already  constructed.  I  should  suppose  that  San  Gallo's  would  have  resulted  in  being  the  more 
majestic  interior.  By  this  time  the  building  of  St.  Peter's  was  considerably  advanced.  The  four 
great  piers  and  the  arches  to  carry  the  dome  were  all  complete.  Much  of  the  surrounding  work  of 
the  eastern  arm  and  transepts  was  also  complete,  and  those  arches  which  form  the  first  bay  of  the 
nave.  Then  succeeds  Michael  Angelo,  1546  to  1564. ^  He  cut  down  San  Gallo's  plan  most 
ruthlessly,  gave  up  the  vestibule,  cut  off  everything  in  the  nature  of  aisles  or  side  chapels  (things  it 
must  be  recollected  which  were  essential  for  use,  and  necessary  to  a  complete  plan),  and  reduced 
the  scheme  to  one  of  the  estremest  simplicity.  No  doubt  the  vastness  of  the  dimensions  would, 
with  beautiful  detail,  have  made  this  a  most  impressive  interior,  never  approaching,  however,  the 
effect  of  the  designs  of  Bramante  or  San  Gallo  the  younger :  but  he  did  his  best  to  utterly  destroy 
all  impressiveness  by  the  huge  and  vulgar  nature  of  the  detail. 

The  fate  of  St.  Peter's  was  now  sealed,  the  Greek  cross  was  completed,  ami  the  substructure  of 
the  dome  partly  reared,  and  shortly  after  his  death  roofed  in.  In  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century  it  was  decided  to  erect  a  nave,  and  that  which  we  now  see  was  erected  by  Carlo  Maderna. 
One  has  but  to  compare  the  internal  effect  from  the  transept,  and  then  from  the  nave,  to  see 
how  completely  the  original  design  of  the  building  is  really  based  upon  a  Greek  cross,  everythincr 
centreing  in  that  most  glorious  dome,  and  how  the  elongation  of  the  nave  has  diminished  the 
sense  of  concentration. 

But  what  can  it  be  that  makes  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's  so  disappointing  ?  It  seems  so  utterly 
devoid  of  human  interest,  so  frigid  and  unsympathetic,  and  no  doubt  is  more  so  to  us  who  are 
accustomed  to  the  simplicity,  and  yet  the  minor  intricacies,  of  a  northern  Gothic  building  than  to 
southern  people.  It  looks  more  crushing,  less  poetical  than  the  interior  of  St.  Paul's,  and  yet  I 
suppose  all  men  would  admit  that  the  proportion  of  the  dome  and  its  surrounding  parts  to  one 
another  at  St.  Peter's  is  far  superior  to  the  same  parts  at  St.  Paul's. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman^  tells  us  something  very  much  to  the  point  in  this  matter.  He  says, 
"  Let  us  premise  that  we  are  not  going  to  maintain  any  such  paradox  as  to  deny  either  the  real 
"majesty  of  the  interior  of  St.  Peter's,  the  great  triumph  both  constructive  and  a3sthetic  of  its 
"  cupola,  or  the  external  grandeur  of  the  cupola  from  without,  wherever  it  can  be  seen — that  is. 
"  only  when  we  have  got  a  long  way  off  from  it.  Bat  we  must  be  allowed  to  hold  that  it  is  no 
•'  triumph  of  art  elaborately  to  hide  such  a  structure  when  it  is  once  made,  and  we  think  that 
'■  Brunelleschi's  cupola  at  Florence,  rising  boldly  in  the  sight  of  all  men  above  its  supporting  apses. 
"  is  as  far  sujjerior  to  St.  Peter's  without,  as  it  certainly  is  inferior  within.  The  west — that  is,  the 
"  east — front  of  St.  Peter's  really  might  not  be  the  front  of  a  church  at  all.'' 

But  the  point  on  which  we  wish  especially  to   insist  at  St.  Peter's  is  one  which  concerns  the 

^  See  plans  accompanying  this  paper. 
^  See  aceompanyinsr  plans.     The  plan  marked   "  St.  Peter's,   Rome,''  shows  the  fabric  as   it  stands,  and  also 
that  portion  finished  under  Michael  Aiigelo.     All  the  plans,  with  the  exception  of  that  by  San  Gallo  the  younger, 
are  to  the  same  scale. 

'  Historical  and  Architectural  Sketches.     Maomillan,  1876,  p.  198. 
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inside.  Evcrybod}'  who  goes  into  the  church  complains  that  at  first  sight  it  does  not  look  as  large 
as  he  expected  to  find  it,  or  as  it  really  is.  Everybody,  learned  or  unlearned,  makes  the  same 
remark.  Now  the  regulation  answer  is  that  it  is  the  perfection  of  its  proportions  which  makes  the 
church  look  small.  Such  an  answer  is  nonsense.  Proportions  which  take  off  from  the  apparent 
size,  and,  therefore,  from  the  dignity  of  a  building,  are  in  their  own  nature  disproportions.  It  is 
certainly  hard,  on  entering  St.  Peter's,  to  believe  that  we  are  in  a  church  which  is  longer  than 
St.  Alban's,  and  higher  than  Amiens.  The  reason  is  that  the  architects  of  St.  Alban's  and  Amiens 
knew  what  to  do  with  their  length  and  their  height,  while  the  architects  of  St.  Peter's  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  theirs.  It  is  all  the  difference  between  the  magnifying  and  the  multipli/ing 
principle.  At  St.  Peter's  four  arches  of  enormous  height  and  enormous  span  occupy  a  length  which 
in  an  ancient  basilica  would  have  been  occupied  by  twenty  arches.  The  necessary  result  is  that, 
while  an  ancient  basilica  or  a  mediaeval  church  does  full  justice  to  its  own  length,  St.  Peter's 
looks  a  great  deal  shorter  than  it  really  is.  So  it  is  with  the  height ;  the  space  which  a  mediaeval 
architect  would  have  cut  up  into  three  or  four  stages,  makes  only  one  stage  at  St.  Peter's ;  therefore 
St.  Peter's  looks  a  great  deal  lower  than  it  really  is.  At  St.  Peter's  there  are  no  lofty  pillars,  only 
enormous  piers.  There  is  nothing  to  carry  the  eye  vertically,  there  is  nothing  to  carry  it  horizon- 
tally. Nor  is  there  anything  for  the  eye  to  rest  on  as  the  expression  of  mere  repose,  as  in  the 
Norman  and  German  Romanesque.  The  colossal  statues  again  help  to  take  off  from  the  effect 
of  size.  So  does  the  huge  baldacchino  of  the  misplaced  high  altar — great  pains  have  been  taken 
to  give  a  really  vast  church  an  appearance  of  far  less  size  than  it  really  has.  So  says  Mr.  Freeman. 
That  which  I  have  called  '■  grammar,"  the  detail  of  the  building,  is  used  to  emphasize  all  defects, 
and  in  no  way  to  assist  the  sublime  conception  of  the  vast  dome  of  140  feet  span,  and  its  mighty 
supporting  arches  of  80  feet  span.  I  suppose  we  must,  to  a  great  extent,  thank  Michael  Angelo 
for  this. 

We  must  now  turn  from  St.  Peter's  to  St.  Paul's,  which  fortunately  went  through  no  such 
vicissitudes  in  the  course  of  its  construction  as  did  St.  Peter's.  We  may,  however,  find  matter  of  the 
greatest  interest  in  watching  the  gradual  growth  of  the  scheme  of  the  cathedral,  which  we  are 
partly  able  to  do  by  the  drawings  which  are  in  existence  from  the  hand  of  Sir  C.  Wren.  The  first 
scheme  with  which  he  had  to  deal  was  the  repair  of  Old  St.  Paul's  before  the  fire  of  160(5.  A. 
sketch  of  this  is  in  the  library  at  All  Souls,  Oxford.  He  tabes  the  existing  cruciform  plan,  "  cutting 
off  the  inner  corners  of  the  cross,  making  a  dome  in  the  middle,  after  a  good  Roman  manner." 
We  must  remember  that  Wren  was  closely  connected  with  Ely,  and  in  the  cathedral  of  Ely 
this  very  thing  had  already  been  done  in  the  fourteenth  century.-*  He  saw  its  merits  and  utility. 
Presently,  the  fire  of  London  completely  ruined  the  old  cathedral,  and  after  men  had  got  over  the 
shock  they  started  afresh.  Now  that  the  ground  seemed  clear,  it  is  evident  that  Sir  Christopher 
was  desirous  to  throw  over  all  Gothic  tradition. 

He  never  went  to  Rome,  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  he  saw  and  studied  plans  of  the  great 
work  that  had  been  carried  out  there.  'Very  probably  he  had  thought  out  a  design  based  on  such 
a  plan  as  the  one  he  preferred  when  he  was  deahng  with  the  old  building.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the 
new  scheme  was  as  unlike  the  traditional  cathedral  plan  as  possible.5  You  will  see  that,  whilst  it 
is  not  in  any  way  a  copy,  it  still  bears  the  strongest  afiSnity  to  San  Gallo  the  younger's  plan  for 
St.  Peter's.  I  have  already  called  your  attention  to  the  resemblance,  and  will  ask  you  to  look  once 
again  at  the  two,  and  then  to  compare  the  two  plans,  of  Wren's  first  design,  and  of  that  which 
was  actually  carried  out.  No  buildings  could  be  more  differently  conceived.  One  is  essentially  a 
central  dome  with  others  clustered  about  it.  The  other  is  based  on  the  accepted  plan  of  a  great 
church  of  Gothic  type,  and  is  closely  akin  to  the  plan  of  Ely.  The  exterior  of  the  first  plan  is 
also  like  St.  Peter's  in  its  arrangement  of  a  row  of  huge  pilasters  all  round  the  building, 
surmounted  by  a  tall  attic  story  with  little  windows,  big  windows  and  niches  peeping  out  in  all 
sorts  of  places.  It  is  infinitely  superior  to  the  exterior  of  St.  Peter's,  but  we  can  see  by  that  how 
much  better  the  exterior  of  his  executed  design  is.6 

It  is  clear  that  Sir  Christopher  felt  the  great  value  of  a  central  space.  When  desirous  to 
alter  the  old  cathedral  before  the  fire,  he  says  :— "  I  cannot  propose  a  better  remedy  than  by 
'•  cutting  off  the  inner  corners  of  the  cross,  to  reduce  this  middle  part  into  a  spacious  dome 
■'  or  rotundo,  with  a  cupola  or  hemispherical  roof  ;  by  this  means  the  church  will  be  rendered 
"  spacious  in  the  middle,  which  may  be  a  very  proper  place  for  a  vast  auditory."  This  idea  he 
never  gave  up ;  and  we  can  weU  imagine  that,  seeing  his  opportunity,  believing  that  "  the  gothic 
manner  '  was  fnvolous  and  bad,  as  did  all  his  contemporaries,  and  knowing  what  had  been  done  at 
Rome  and  elsewhere,  it  was  as  inevitable  that  he  should  desire  to  build  a  great  cupola  as  the 
central  feature  of  his  church  as  it  has  since  been  for  us  to  build  churches  in  this  despised  "Gothic 
manner"  The  clergy,  however,  and  probably  the  Duke  of  York,  stuck  to  tradition,  and  we  may 
be  thankful  for  it.     They  insisted  on  a  "cathedral  "  form  being  preserved,  and  we  consequently 

*  Compare  plans  of  Ely  and  St.  Paul's. 

»  See  plan  St.  Paul's,  Wren's  favourite  design. 

8  A  model  of  this  design  is  in  the  triforium  of  the  cathedral. 
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now  have  a  building  far  more  spacious  and  more  useful  for  our  present  needs  than  would  otherwise 
have  been  the  case.  Vast  as  is  St.  Paul's,  yet  London  has  become  so  colossal  that  St.  Peter's  itself 
would  not  be  too  large. 

You  will  see  how  much  unlike  are  the  plans  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's.  I  must  endeavour  to 
show  how  this  came  about.  Drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the  plan  of  St.  Peter's  is  a  plan  of  one  of  the 
great  buildings  still  partly  standing  at  Eome,  and  known  as  the  Basilica  of  Maxentius.  The 
learned  are  always  giving  new  names  to  the  remains  standing  or  fallen  at  Eome,  and  this  building 
has  been  christened  several  times.  It  matters  not  for  our  present  purpose.  This  basilica  consisted, 
as  you  will  see,  of  a  very  few  parts,  all  of  colossal  dimensions.  The  central  nave,  vaulted,  is  80  feet 
wide,  and  was  112  feet  high  to  crown  of  the  vault.  Each  of  the  side  arches  is  over  60  feet  span. 
The  piers  that  support  these  ponderous  masses  of  vaulting  are  gigantic.  As  the  building  now 
stands  it  almost  suggests  masses  of  rock,  so  vast  are  its  parts.  These  dimensions  are  not  singular 
in  Eome.  The  remains  of  the  great  baths  are  equally  ponderous.  As  soon,  then,  as  it  was  decided 
to  rebuild  St.  Peter's,  the  tide  of  the  Eenaissance  having  already  set  in,  the  ambitious  architect 
naturally  turned  towards  these  huge  skeletons,  built  as  they  unfortunately  were  in  a  most  debased 
period  of  art,  and  founded  his  ideas  of  the  sublime  upon  them.  Especially  did  this  basilica  affect 
the  design. 

Italy  has  ever  been  a  country  of  domes,  and  at  Eome  stands  another  building,  the  Pantheon, 
which  exercised  an  equal  influence.  Here  we  have  a  mighty  dome,  142-ft.  in  diameter  ;  it  stands 
on  a  continuous  circular  wall.  The  Eeading  Eoom  at  the  British  Museum,  which  is  about  the 
same  size,  will  give  you  the  best  idea  of  its  internal  effect.  The  ambition  of  Bramante  was  clearly 
to  combine  the  basilica  of  Maxentius  and  the  Pantheon  in  one  vast  hall,  surpassing  in  capacity  any 
single  apartment  in  Eome.  The  scheme  centred  in  the  dome,  everything  led  up  to  it,  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  we  are  the  losers  by  his  glorious  idea  having  been  left  so  incomplete  at  his  death. 
If  you  will  refer  to  the  plans  of  the  church  as  proposed  to  be  carried  out  by  San  Gallo,  and  imagine 
the  vestibule  and  great  front  removed,  you  have,  with  some  few  modifications,  Bramante's  plan. 
Instead  of  arches  of  60  feet  span  he  would  have  them  of  80,  instead  of  a  nave  112  feet  to  the 
crown  of  the  vault  he  would  build  one  of  140  feet,  and  at  this  prodigious  height  begin  to  construct 
the  Pantheon.  By  what  I  have  said  you  will  readily  understand  that  the  gigantic  was,  by  the 
course  of  his  studies  and  the  ideas  of  the  times,  almost  forced  upon  the  architect. 

I  will  now  call  your  attention  to  another  matter  which  exercised  a  strong  influence  on  the 
design  of  the  building.  Although  many  Eoman  works  are  constructed  of  stone,  many  are  of 
brick,  as  we  all  know  well.  When  we  build  what  is  called  a  stone  building,  it  is,  in  many 
instances,  (always  indeed  in  London,  or  where  stone  is  imported),  constructed  mainly  of  brick,  but 
the  facing  is  of  stone,  bonded  into  and  forming  an  integral  portion  of  the  walls.  The  basilica  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  the  great  baths,  and  numberless  other  great  works  of  the  Eomans,  are  or 
were  faced  with  marble,  but  this  in  thin  slabs,  held  on  by  cramps,  a  mere  flimsy  veneer,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  the  stability  of  tiie  structure  it  was  intended  to  adorn.  The  cornices  and  other 
projecting  parts  were  of  solid  marble,  but  the  buildings  were  essentially  brick  edifices.  This 
marble  papering  has  now  fallen  off,  and  leaves  the  huge,  bare  skeleton  of  brick.  Although  the 
external  walls  of  St.  Peter's  are  really  faced  with  stone,  all  the  rest  of  the  building  is  of  brick. 
The  whole  intei'ior  was,  when  first  finished,  decorated,  not  with  marble  or  solid  stone,  but  with 
plaster.  Those  parts  near  the  eye,  and  which  men  can  touch,  are  being  gradually  cut  away,  and 
replaced  by  marble,  but  I  do  not  think  that,  from  one  end  of  the  church  to  the  other,  a  single 
leading  architectural  feature  is  of  that  material.  It  is,  in  fact,  like  a  Pimlico  street — the  carcases 
being  finished,  the  architectural  detail  arrives  in  a  cement  barrel  and  is  laid  on  with  the  trowel. 

The  consequence  of  this  is  that  such  parts  of  the  building  as  might,  if  constructed  of  hard 
stone,  be  built  as  piers  of  moderate  dimensions,  perhaps  even  as  pillars,  are  in  this  brick  building 
system  developed  into  enormous  piers,  mountains  of  material.  You  have  but  to  look  at  the  plans 
of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  to  see  this.  In  St.  Paul's  our  old  systems  of  construction  are  not 
thrown  to  the  winds.  Although  Sir  0.  Wren  believed  that  he  was  making  a  great  step  in  advance 
in  building  the  church  after  "  a  good  Eoman  manner,"  he  fortunately  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
Roman  systems  of  construction,  and  we  have  a  building  which  not  only  seems  to  be,  but  really  is 
built  of  stone,  within  and  without.  The  arches,  cornices,  vaulting  arches,  and  all  wall  surfaces 
and  carvings  are  of  stone.  I  cannot  but  think  that  in  his  proposed  scheme  of  decoration  for 
St.  Paul's,  Mr.  Burgess  was  singularly  out  of  sympathy  with  the  fabric  in  proposing  to  deal  with  its 
structure  as  he  did  ;  that  is,  to  chip  away  a  greater  part  of  the  surface,  and  replace  it  with  a  marble 
veneer.     St.  Peter's  was  intended  to  be  so  treated.     St.  Paul's  was  never  so  intended.    The  leading 

o 

ai'chitectural  lines  are  in  solid  wrought  stone,  and  are  an  integral  part  of  the  structure. 

I  have  now  endeavoured  to  show  you  what  seems  to  have  been  the  leading  theme  which  ruled 
the  first  plan  of  St.  Peter's,  and  even  affected  the  internal  finishing,  namely,  the  desire  very 
directly  to  imitate  an  ancient  Eoman  building  ;  and  we  see  that  the  development  of  these  ideas  by 
Bramante  was  really  sublime.  Mr.  Freeman  has  shown  us  how  the  misapplied  architectural  detail,  the 
bad  grammar,  to  return  to  my  first  simile,  has  ruined  the  idea. 
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It  is  our  next  business  to  discover  the  ideas  which  mainly  influenced  the  plan  of  St.  Paul's. 
On  the  paper  you  will  see  the  plans  of  St.  Paul's  and  of  the  Cathedral  at  Ely  side  by  side.  Not 
much  need  be  said.  They  speak  for  themselves.  As  we  know,  Sir  Christopher  did  not  originate 
the  plan  which  he  carried  out.  He  thoroughly  appreciated  and  preferred  the  sublimity  of  a  plan 
based  upon  the  scheme  of  a  huge  central  dome  with  short  arms.  Everything,  in  fact,  centreing  on 
the  domed  central  area,  all  other  parts  subordinate  to  it.  Had  he  been  able  to  carry  this  out  on  a 
scale  as  large  as  at  St.  Peter's,  we  should  probably  have  been  the  gainers.  A  concentration  of  a 
greater  number  of  people  around  one  spot  would  have  been  possible  than  is  now  the  case.  The  long 
and  narrow  nave  is  not  so  useful  as  would  have  been  one  of  greater  breadth  and  less  length  ;  and 
the  internal  effect  of  the  building — now  a  rather  unhappy  compromise  between  a  long  church, 
based  on  a  Latin  cross,  and  a  domed  church,  based  on  a  Greek  cross — would  have  been  avoided. 
The  present  type  of  plan  was,  however,  laid  down  for  him.  The  clergy  desired  a  church  of  the  form 
to  which  they  were  accustomed,  and  the  splendid  building  we  see  is  the  result  of  that  desire. 
It  is  somewhat  curious  to  observe  in  how  many  points  the  plans  of  St.  Paul's  and  of  Ely 
coincide.  Sir  Christopher  has,  however,  always  made  each  point  his  own  ;  there  is  no  careless  or 
helpless  imitation,  but  a  similarity  that  would  naturally  result  from  observation  and  especial 
acquaintance  with  a  particular  example.  The  ideas  generally  throughout  St.  Paul's  cathedral — and 
here  it  contrasts  strongly  with  St.  Peter's — are  influenced  by  our  own  mediaeval  architecture.  The 
grammatical  detail  is  a  skin  of  Roman  work  not  by  any  means  according  to  rule,  or  orthodox. 
Mr.  Freeman  has  already  told  us  that  the  principle  of  magnifying  and  not  of  niultiplying  is  the  one 
carried  out  in  St.  Peter's.  His  remark  applies  to  the  great  Roman  prototypes.  In  England,  and, 
indeed,  in  northei'n  Europe,  where  Roman  remains  were  few,  or  even  entirely  gone,  the  magnifj-ing 
principle  was  unknown.  Men  had  worked  up  a  glorious  art  unconsciously,  and  without  any  desire 
to  imitate  old  remains.  Nature  was  their  guide, — although,  perhaps,  they  knew  it  not — who, 
when  she  will  make  a  big  tree,  does  not  give  us  a  few  huge  branches  and  a  few  huge  leaves — 
a  little  tree  magnified — but  multiplies  the  branches  and  leaves  a  thousand-fold — multiplies  the 
parts.  Although  Sir  Christopher  was  leavened  with  classical  learning,  and  would  work  in  a  Roman 
manner  as  far  as  he  knew  it,  he  was  fortunately  thrown  very  much  on  his  own  resources  ;  he  had 
not  been  to  Rome,  and  books  were  not  to  be  had  so  easily  in  his  day  as  now.  If  we  compare  the 
plans  of  St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  we  shall  find  that  the  parts  are  more  multiplied  in  our  EngUsh 
example.  The  plan  looks  more  elaborate,  and  at  the  same  time  is  not  so  encumbered  with 
mountains  of  useless  material.  This  is  remai'kably  the  case  in  the  supports  of  the  dome.  In  this 
part  the  plan  is  entirely  Sir  Christopher's.  Tlie  amount  of  material  employed  to  carry  the 
stupendous  superstructure  is  astonishingly  small.  It  is  a  perfect  masterpiece  of  scientific  construc- 
tion, and,  the  parts  being  more  numerous,  the  dome  area  certainly  looks  larger  in  proportion  to  its 
size  at  St.  Paul's  than  at  St.  Peter's. 

So,  again,  of  the  nave.  "The  height  which"  (to  quote  Mr.  Freeman)  "a  mediaeval  architect 
"  would  have  cut  up  into  three  or  four  stages,  makes  only  one  stage  at  St.  Peter's;  therefore 
"  St.  Peter's  looks  a  great  deal  lower  than  it  really  is."  At  St.  Peter's  each  arch  of  the  nave  is 
separated  from  its  neighbour  by  an  enormous  pier,  with  two  Imge  pilasters  plastered  on  the  front. 
It  suggests  rather  a  piece  of  wall  than  a  pier.  These  pilasters  are  sunnounted  by  an  enormous 
overhanging  cornice,  and  immediately  above  this  springs  the  immense  vault.  At  St,  Paul's  we 
have  piers,  but  faced  with  a  single  pilaster  only.  One  feels  a  greater  sense  of  verticality  about  it. 
We  also  find  a  cornice  much  richer  and  more  elaborate  in  its  parts  than  in  the  Roman  example. 
Above  this  comes  an  attic,  a  story  which  answers  very  nearly  to  the  triforium  in  a  mediajval 
cathedral ;  and  from  the  top  of  this  springs  the  vault.  According  to  the  critics,  the  insertion  of 
this  attic  story  is  a  most  shocking  grammatical  blunder.  This  is  one  of  those  numerous  cases  in 
which  the  grammatical  rules  invented  to  regulate  classical  architecture  seem  to  get  the  better  of  all 
common  sense.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  attic  story  plays  a  useful  part  in  the  construction  of 
the  building  ;  and  our  architect,  in  this  instance  as  in  several  others,  permitted  his  good  sense  and 
imagination  to  get  the  better  of  his  i-ules. 

One  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  is  very  much  smaller  than  that  of  St.  Peter's, 
but  in  proportion  to  its  size  I  think  that  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's  looks  the  larger.  No  doubt  it  is 
in  the  nave  that  one  feels  most  distinctly  how  much  smaller  St.  Paul's  is  than  St.  Peter's,  but  the 
difference  is  immense.  Not  only  is  one  nave  twice  the  width  of  the  other,  but  the  level 
of  the  great  cornice  of  which  I  have  spoken  is,  in  the  Roman  example,  nearly  level  with  the 
whispering  gallery  in  our  own. 

In  looking  eastward,  the  whole  effect  is  better,  because  more  concentrated,  at  St.  Peter's  than 
at  St.  Paul's.  In  the  latter  we  have  a  nave,  not  very  wide,  and  of  some  length,  terminating  in  a 
vast  area.^  Beyond  this  comes  what  appears  to  be  a  contracted  and  gloomy  passage  rather  than  a 
continuation  of  the  Nave.  To  prove  the  truth  of  this  statement,  you  have  but  to  station  yourself 
just  inside  one  of  the  transept  doors,  and  look  across  the  church.  There  is  no  sense  here  of 
contraction.  Everything  concentrates  in  and  leads  towards  the  dome  area,  proving  that  Sir 
Christopher  Wren  was,  at  least  as  far  as  architectural  effect  goes,  right  in  preferring  his  first 
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scheme.  At  St.  Peter's  the  nave  is,  in  proportion  to  its  height,  much  wider  than  at  St.  Paul's, 
whilst  the  dome  area  is  in  proportion  not  so  large,  and  of  even  greater  consequence  ;  tlie  eastern 
limb  of  the  cross  is  quite  short ;  in  fact,  the  plan  of  the  Greek  cross  is  more  prominent.  Not  only 
is  the  plan  based  on  a  Greek  cross  the  most  effective  architecturally,  but  could  we  close  up  the  long 
choir  of  St.  Paul's  and  bring  the  Altar  really  up  to  the  congregation, — that  is  to  say,  place  it  under 
the  eastern  arch  of  the  dome  area — we  should  find  a  great  practical  benefit. 

Wren's  notion  in  carrying  out  the  existing  work  was  clearly  to  build  a  little  church  inside  a  big 
one.  His  choir  was  laid  out  on  this  plan.  It  is  like  on  the  surface,  but  yet  differs  considerably 
from  the  mediaeval  choir  arrangement,  which  instead  of  aiming  to  accommodate  a  congregation  in 
the  choir,  was  to  accommodate  the  clergy.  I  do  not  recall  an  instance  of  English  mediaeval  planning 
in  which,  the  choir  being  east  of  the  crossing,  the  altar  is  against  the  east  wall. 

I  am  not  able  to  print  a  plan  of  the  choir  as  finished  by  Sir  0.  Wren,  and  there  are  doubtless  many 
who  will  read  this  paper  who  did  not  know  or  will  not  recollect  it.  The  altar  stood  against  the  east 
wall.  The  stalls  began  one  bay  farther  east  than  at  present,  occupied  two  full  bays,  and  then  returned 
on  the  east  front  of  the  organ  screen  which  occupied  about  half  of  the  bay  next  the  dome  piers. 
To  gain  more  room  for  the  congregation,  the  little  boxes  and  galleries  still  to  be  seen  in  the  stalls 
were  contrived.  Amongst  the  sketches  preserved  in  the  cathedral  are  studies  showing  that  at  one 
time  Sir  Christopher  had  thought  of  making  the  west  end  of  his  choir  more  or  less  of  a  semi- 
circle, in  fact  a  regular  "preaching-house  "  arrangement. 

It  does  not  appear  how  he  really  intended  his  "  favourite  "  plan  to  accommodate  a  large 
congregation.  Drawings  exist  showing  an  arrangement  of  stalls  in  the  eastern  dome  on  a  circular 
plan.  Few  persons  could,  however,  have  been  placed  here.  The  dome  area  would  have  been 
much  cut  off  from  a  choir  so  planned.  We  must  suppose  that  he  really  thought  more  of  gaining 
a  grand  architectural  effect  than  of  studying  convenience. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  now  a  magnificent  building,  and  I  will  urge  upon  you  to  study  well 
this  great  church.  You  will  see  that  the  conception  is  in  most  respects  exceedingly  noble.  If  you 
read  the  criticisms  upon  it,  which  are  published,  you  will  find  that  they  are  mostly  upon  matters 
of  detail  ;  the  architectural  grammar  to  which  I  have  so  often  referred.  The  mere  putting  on  of 
pilasters,  pediments,  and  cornices  does  not  make  a  truly  fine  building ;  if  it  were  so,  what  a  splendid 
work  of  art  would  that  house-front  be  which  stands  next  to  St.  Martin's  Church,  Ludgate  Hill.  Let 
me  advise  you  to  look  at  this  — only  once— and  then  look  round  at  the  west  front  of  the  cathedral, 
crowning  the  top  of  the  hill.  Then,  if  you  wish  to  test  for  yourselves  Mr.  Freeman's  words  upon 
magnifying  and  multiplying,  stand  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  of  St.  Paul's,  and  then  in  the  same 
position  in  Westminster  Abbey.  You  will  not  readily  believe  that  the  nave  of  Westminster  to  the 
crossing  is  but  40  feet  longer  than  that  of  St.  Paul's  to  the  dome.  So  much  for  magnifying,  after 
the  good  Roman  manner.  The  same  with  regard  to  height.  There  is  only  about  14  or  1,5  feet 
difference  in  the  height  of  the  two  churches.  By  studying  in  this  way,  you  will  perhaps  discover 
in  St.  Paul's  some  defects  of  which  you  were  previously  ignorant,  but  you  will  also  be  enabled  to 
find  out  many  merits,  and  never  pass  by  that  wonderful  exterior  without  a  sense  of  delight  to  think 
that  you  can  gaze  on  anything  so  noble  and  majestic,  a  thing  for  all  Englishmen  to  be  proud  of 
and  thankful  for. 
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The  subject  of  our  evening's  discussion,  I  need  hardly  say,  is  of  the  highest  antiquity  and 
the  greatest  interest.  Under  various  symbols  and  names  and  ceremonies  Baalistic  worship  and 
observance  stretches  in  a  long,  an  immense,  line,  probably  from  the  time  of  Cain  and  his  immediate 
descendants,  even  to  the  nineteenth  century.  In  fact,  Baalism  has  been  all  along  the  great  antag- 
onistic power  to  true  and  revealed  religion.  In  the  Scriptures  we  find  an  ever-recurring  record  of 
the  contest  between  the  true  and  false— the  creature  and  Creator.  Man  has  been  called  "arehgious 
animal,"  and  where  and  when  he  lost  the  influence  of  supernatural  religion,  he  invented  and  took 
refuge  in  a  natural  religion,  worshipping  the  god  his  own  hands  had  made, — the  result  of  human 
speculation  upon  the  works  of  the  unknown  God. 
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The  knowledge  and  influence  of  revealed  religion  was  never  lost  to  the  descendants  of  Seth  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  for  supposing  it  forsaken  by  fugitive  Cain,  and  untaught 
and  unacknowledged,  and  at  last  unknown,  by  his  descendants.  The  two  lines  stretched  on  to  the 
Deluge  period,  but  less  and  less  parallel,  until  the  evil  overcame  the  good,  and  God  appeared  to 
have  forsaken  the  earth.  As  before,  so  after  the  flood,  the  antagonism  reappears  in  the  Semitic 
fanulv,  the  knowledge  and  worship  of  the  true  God  is  retained,  and  in  after  time  attested,  by  the 
incorporation  of  the  divine  name  with  the  human.  In  the  line  of  Ham  the  truth  is  repudiated,  for, 
beyond  all  question,  this  son  of  Noah  must  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  father's  faith,  as 
influencing  his  righteous  life  and  acts.  Doubtless,  the  leaven  of  Cain  was  in  him  ;  it  survived  the 
death  of  a  world ;  it  flourished  in  the  regeneration  of  nature.  The  same  spirit  of  conquest,  manifest 
in  the  immediate  descendants  of  Cain,  appears  in  "  Nimrod,  the  mighty  hunter;  "  in  the  building 
of  Nineveh,  and  in  the  foundation  of  the  flourishing  cities  of  the  Vale  of  Siddim. 

This  period  brings  us  to  the  settlement  of  Canaan  by  the  descendants  of  Ham,  men  with  a 
force  of  character  uncontrolled  by  religion,  law,  or  morality  ;  a  race  full  of  enterprise  and  activity, 
(a  parallelism  with  Genesis  iv.) ;  a  people  of  ineS'able  wickedness,  yet  not  destitute  of  a  religion  of 
their  own — a  cultus  derived  from  Cain. 

Abram  now  is  called  the  servant  and  apostle  of  the  true  God.  He  is  brought  into  Canaan  ;  it 
is  given  to  him  ;  and  on  that  mountain  east  of  Bethel  he  raises  conspicuously  the  first  altar,  and 
offers  the  first  sacrifice.  Below  and  around  him  are  the  cities  and  settlements  of  the  Canaanites, 
and  he  but  a  dweller  in  tents  ;  but  his  tents  are  the  camp  of  a  conqueror,  and  the  flame  and  smoke 
of  his  sacrifice  are  the  heralds  of  vengeance  and  deliverance.  Canaan  is  the  battlefield  of  the  true 
with  the  false — a  prolonged  but  not  uncertain  strife — beginning  with  the  oft'ering  of  Abram,  and 
culminating  in  the  victory  of  the  Cross. 

One  single  passage  in  the  earliest  inspired  record  gives  us  an  insight  into  natural  religion  (Job 
sssi.  26),  "  If  I  beheld  the  sun  when  it  shined,  or  the  moon  walking  in  brightness ;  and  my  heart 
hath  been  secretly  enticed,  or  my  mouth  hath  kissed  my  hand  :  this  also  were  an  iniquity  to  be 
punished  by  the  Judge."  These  words  contain  the  germ  and  essence  of  Baalism  in  practice.  Baal 
is  the  sun  ;  Astarte,  the  moon  ;  and  man  is  the  worshipper  of  the  phenomena  of  nature.  What  were 
these  ?  The  earth  brought  forth  abundantly  fruit  and  flower,  grass  and  tree  ;  they  sprang  spontane- 
ously. The  earth  was  the  great  mother.  So,  first  of  all,  they  personified  her  as  a  female  with 
many  breasts ;  but  the  propagating  influence  was  from  above — the  sun.  The  sun  and  earth  were  the 
propagators  of  all  things.  The  night,  however,  being  the  season  of  revival,  as  also  of  the  growth  of 
life,  the  idea  of  the  moon's  influence  and  association  with  the  sun  became  in  time  amalgamated  with 
the  idea  of  the  motherhood  of  the  earth  :  and,  both  being  gathered  into  one  image,  the  false  religion 
was  henceforth  represented  by  the  great  propagator  and  the  great  mother — the  Syrian  Baal  and  the 
Syrian  Astarte  :  he,  represented  on  ancient  gems  with  the  face  of  a  man,  surmounted  by  the  horns 
of  a  bull  and  a  star  ;  she,  in  a  fair  female  form,  often  with  many  breasts,  and  wearing  for  diadem 
the  trembling  crescent  moon.  These  distinctive  figures,  however,  have  been  found  in  another  form 
—  that  of  a  cow,  with  human  face  and  horns. 

Along  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  islands  and  distant  countries,  as  to  the  colonies 
of  the  East,  spread  the  worship  of  these  Syrian  deities  ;  their  temples  on  many  a  hill,  their  names 
associated  with  territorial  designations,  as  well  as  with  individual  names.  Just  as  the  Hebrew  "  Jah  " 
or  "El  "is  found  in  Israel,  Isaiah,  Adoni-jah,  so  is  "  Baal "  found  in  Belshazzar,  Belteshazzar, 
Babel,  Eth-bal,  Hannibal,  Asdrubal  ;  or  again,  Baal  Peor,  Baal  Gad,  Baal  Berith  ;  or  Beltinge, 
Ballidon,  Beltan,  Balcombe,  Tooting.  Beltinge  and  Tooting  are  synonymous,  Toot  being  another 
form  of  Bel.  and  Tinge,  in  both  cases  signifying  fire — the  fire  of  Baal. 

Kimchi,  the  great  Jewish  commentator,  states  that  another  form  or  type  of  Baal  was  the 
human  form,  with  the  head  of  an  ox  or  calf.  This  statement  is  important.  It  supplies  a  link 
between  Israel  in  the  wUderness  and  the  land  in  which  they  had  been  strangers.  Baalism  had 
penetrated  Egypt.  On  was  the  Egyptian  Baal,  and  Isis,  Astarte.  The  chosen  people  were  infected 
by  it,  and  the  calf  of  Aaron  was  probably  this  form  and  figuie  of  Baal.  The  vigorous  punishment 
of  the  idolaters,  and  the  peculiar  mode  of  destruction  of  the  idol,  may  perhaps  in  this  light  receive 
illustration.  No  doubt  the  calves  of  Dan  and  Bethel  were  Baalitic  figures,  as  the  blood-stained 
Molech  of  Tophet  and  Carthage  certainly  was. 

It  is  well  to  notice  the  confounding  of  the  false  antagonism  by  the  mighty  signs  of  the  true. 
Baal,  "Lord,"  was  the  sun  ;  his  emblem  fire  :  Astarte,  the  fruitful  earth.  The  cloud,  spread  out  for 
a  covering  by  day  above  the  host  of  Israel,  hid  the  sun  ;  and  the  fire  consumed  the  murmurers. 
They,  at  least,  knew  in  Egypt  serpent  worship,  and  serpents  destroyed  them.  Food  and  water  they 
found  none.  Earth  was  no  longer  the  fruitful  mother,  but  manna  fell  from  heaven,  and  not  till 
God  spake  did  the  rock  flow  in  rivers.  The  people  asked  for  a  visible  god,  and  Aaron  gave  them 
Baal.  The  true  and  invisible  God  answered  by  a  voice,  saying,  "  'Eyii  tlfu  6  'i2>',"  and  there  "  is 
none  beside  Me,"  but  with  Baal  was  neither  voice  nor  hearing.  The  Baalite  worshipped  towards 
the  east,  the  Israelite  was  commanded  to  worship  towards  the  west. 

Fire  has  been  mentioned  as  the  emblem  of  Baal ;  the  reasons  for  this  choice  will  be  found  in 
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the  intensity  of  the  rays  of  "  far  shooting  Apollo,"  its  necessity  for  life  and  warmth,  and  the 
destructive  powers  of  fire.  The  worship  of  the  life-giving  and  the  destructive  elements  were  at  first 
distinct,  but  in  after  ages  became  confounded  ;  and,  indeed,  serpent  worship  appears  to  have  suffered 
a  similar  absorption,  so  that,  from  the  simple  emblem  fire,  preserved  and  worshipped  in  the 
"  Ohamanim,"  or  high  places  (because  conspicuous  elevations),  the  new  ceremonial  of  the  con- 
founded deities  demanded  purification  and  sacrifices  by  fire.  How  wide  a  field  now  opens:  "  He  made 
his  children  to  pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech."  The  King  of  Moab  offers  his  son  on  the  city 
wall.  The  Aztec  priest  ascends  a  hill  to  worship,  and  a-top  his  figure  appears  clothed  with  the 
splendours  of  the  rising  sun.  The  Aztec  human  sacrifices  by  fire,  the  fire  purifications  of  India, 
the  engrafting  of  Baalism  on  Druidism,  with  the  outcome  of  bloody  rites  and  human  sacrifices  by 
fire,  these  were  Baalism. 

I  have  just  touched  on  the  apparent  absorption  of  serpent  worship  into  Baalism.  In  this 
department  of  mythical  exploration,  my  friend.  Dr.  Phene,  stands  pre-eminent.  His  explora- 
tions and  indefatigable  research  have  brought  together  facts  connected  with  serpent  worship  of 
most  interesting  character,  and  this  from  all  parts  of  the  world — from  island  and  continent  alike. 
Ex.  gr.,  on  the  shores  of  Loch  Eeil  there  is  an  immense  raised  causeway  in  the  shape  of  a  gigantic 
serpent;  the  head  is  the  altar,  and  there  were  found  the  relics  of  cremation.  This,  not  once  or  twice 
but  generally,  accompanies  these  extraordinary  artificia  lerections.  Between  Penzance  and  the  Land's 
End,  on  the  left  of  the  road,  and  on  the  moor,  stands  an  almost  perfect  Druidioal  circle.  The  site 
is  elevated,  as  in  all  cases,  to  the  east ;  and  without  the  circle  Mr.  Borlase  excavated  down  to  the 
altar,  a  great  round  stone,  with  marks  of  fire  and  fragments  of  bone.  Again,  the  Druidical  circle 
on  the  Penrith  Road,  beyond  Keswick,  stands  on  the  very  crest  of  a  very  steep  high  hill.  The 
valley  of  St.  John,  that  under  Saddleback,  and  the  vista  towards  Troutbeck,  are  all  below  you. 
The  circle  is  perfect.  The  altar-stone  lies  nearly  north-east,  and  from  every  quarter  a  surging 
multitude  might  have  looked  on  the  mount  of  sacrifice.  The  temple  consists  of  thirty-six  stones, 
and  is  about  ninety-six  feet  in  diameter.  To  the  south-east  is  an  enclosui-e  of  ten  stones,  possibly  a 
grave.  This  enclosure  is  within,  and  does  not  affect  the  truth  of  the  circle.  North-east  is  a 
very  large  stone,  the  Gnomon.  Its  shadow  must  full  over  the  altar,  when  in  right  line  with  the 
sun.  So  at  Stonehenge.  I  wish  it  were  possible,  in  language  at  once  felicitous  and  powerful,  to 
describe  the  glorious  scene.  Westerly,  in  the  gathering  twilight  of  an  August  evening,  lay  Der- 
wentwater,  silvery  and  still,  shut  in  by  its  hills,  themselves  embattled  by  the  peaks  of  Glaramara 
and  Soawfell ;  northward,  the  masses  and  solemn  woods  of  Blencathara  and  Latrigg  ;  eastward,  the 
deep  valleys  of  Nithsdale  and  St.  John,  purpled  with  increasing  evening  shadows  ;  and,  southward, 
the  more  level  Troutbeck.  From  the  peaks  of  Blencathara  and  crater-capped  Helvellyn  the  last 
rays  of  sunlight  had  hardly  departed.  About  us  spread  the  grey  network  of  twilight,  through 
which  shimmered  an  early  star.  The  megaliths  became  sentinels  of  silence.  Upon  this  spot  must 
have  stood  the  Arch-Priest.  Here  must  have  lain  the  bound  victim  of  a  bloody  rite.  Yonder 
slopes  were  once  thronged  with  the  wild  mountaineers,  the  shepherds,  the  warriors,  watchful  for 
the  auspicious  moment — the  rising  of  the  sun.  "  The  sun  ariseth  ;  they  get  them  away  together." 
The  year  will  be  propitious  ;  has  not  the  sacrifice  been  offered  ?  Carried  back,  we  had  been  through 
twenty  centuries  1  How  strange  that  a  purer  faith  should  not  in  a  Christian  land  have  extirpated 
easily  the  superstitions  of  the  past  ages  1 

Time  will  not  permit  further  dissertation  or  description.  These  fine  temples  have  all  the 
same  characteristics.  Go  where  you  may,  the  stone  circles  of  Britain,  Scotland,  France,  India,  all  tell 
you,  that  here  the  rites  were  celebrated  of  the  oldest  religion  in  the  world — but  ont.  They  remain 
the  monuments  of  human  apostasy ;  the  ruins  and  wrecks  of  the  battle  of  falsehood  with  truth,  of 
Baal  with  Jehovah.  Since  the  most  solemn  rites  of  the  system  were  celebrated  yearly  at  the 
summer  solstice,  this  fact  may  go  some  way  in  explanation  of  the  circular  arrangement  of  the 
temple,  as  illustrating  the  progress  of  the  year  ;  but  the  circular  earthworks  as  at  Stonehenge,  may 
also  hold  a  connection  with  serpent  worship.  Dr.  Phene  instances  the  long  avenue  of  Callinish  in 
the  Hebrides  as  a  union  of  the  two,  the  avenue  undoubtedly  representing  the  serpent.  And  again, 
the  glass  bead — called  Glan  Nadron — and  worn  by  the  Druidical  priest,  shows  the  intertwined 
serpent,  and  the  lesser  Druidical  beads  were  called  Serpents'  Eggs.  I  have  spoken  of  the  rite  of 
sacrifice,  not  of  ceremonies  better  left  to  oblivion.  Could  we  expect  other  in  the  Scriptures  of  the 
God  of  love  and  purity  than  denunciation  of  the  worshippers  of  a  system  combining  the 
extremes  of  apostasy,  cruelty,  and  pollution  ?  The  philosophy  of  the  religion  of  Baal  demanded 
rites  of  celebration  of  which  it  would  be  shame  to  speak.  Druidism  and  Baalism  were  distinct. 
There  were  many  teachings  in  Druidism  very  like  echoes  caught  from  the  utterances  of  far  off 
Hebrew  truths.  Baalism  was  a  system  of  cruelty  and  licentiousness.  It  fell  in  with  a  depraved 
nature,  it  ruled  by  fear,  it  struck  its  roots  deeply,  right  through  the  slow  revolution  of  centuries ; 
traceable  in  customs,  to  which  no  other  origin  can  be  ascribed  than  the  Baalitic  system. 

I  am  in  doubt,  somewhat,  of  the  word  Belial.  It  is  a  Hebrew  word,  and  certainly  embraces 
the  monosyllable  Bel,  which  has  been  observed  as  compounded  with  names  of  places  and  peoples. 
In  the  first  meaning  it  well  expresses  the  characteristics   of  Baalites,  "  absque  jugo  " — lawless  and 
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lewd.  As  this  system  became  more  corrupt  and  cruel,  so  this  word  intensified  in  meaning,  till 
St.  Paul  asks,  in  2  Cor.  vi.,  "  What  concord  hath  Christ  with  Belial  ? "  The  two  oppoaites,  the 
two  poles,  the  perfection  of  love  and  holiness,  the  epitome  of  cruelty  and  licentiousness  ! 

Just  a  word  on  the  worship  of  Astarte,  the  "moon,"  the  fructification  of  the  earth,  taking 
form  and  perfection  in  the  stillness  of  the  night,  nourished  by  its  moonlit  dews,  in  time  the  two 
become  blended,  and  earth  and  moon  were  the  associated  goddess  of  Baal.  Jeremiah,  the  prophet, 
has  written  a  striking  sentence  on  the  offering  of  cakes  to  the  queen  of  heaven — Luna.  These 
cakes  were  monthly  offerings,  placed  on  a  table  prepared  upon  the  flat  roofs  of  the  eastern  houses, 
and  by  the  Greeks  called  "  Hecate's  Supper."  To  Baal  were  offered  human  victims ;  to  Astarte 
(moon  and  earth),  bread  in  various  forms,  liquors,  and  perfumes.  It  is  remarkable  how  corn,  or 
its  equivalents,  wheat,  flour,  and  rice,  has  from  remotest  times  entered  into  religious  offerings  and 
religious  ceremonies  whether  eastern,  Greek,  or  Roman. 

The  offering  was  invariably  present  at  the  marriage  ceremony,  and,  far  from  unlikely,  our 
distribution  of  wedding  cake  is  connected  with  the  superstitions  of  the  remotest  antiquity.  In 
Scotland,  as  in  Yorkshire,  it  was  the  custom  to  prepare  a  cake  to  be  thrown  to  the  crowd  about  the 
house,  and  very  lucky  was  she  or  he  who  in  the  scramble  obtained  a  portion.  Here  is  another 
Scottish  custom  (perhaps  now  no  more)  in  which  there  is  a  clear  and  positive  connection  with  ancient 
Baal  worship.  •'  On  May  1st — called  Bel-tan,  or  Bel-tinge — the  boys  of  a  township  met  on  the  moor. 
They  cut  the  sod  into  a  circle,  and  excavating  a  sufiicient  trench  around  it,  the  portion  uncut  became 
a  table.  A  fire  was  kindled,  and  a  repast  prepared  of  eggs  and  milk.  A  cake  of  oatmeal  was  then 
kneaded,  and  toasted  in  the  embers.  The  cake  being  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  persons 
present,  one  piece  was  blackened,  and  all  put  into  a  bonnet.  Blindfolded,  each  draws  his  portion. 
He  who  holds  the  blackened  piece  is  devoted  in  sacrifice  to  Baal,  to  render  the  year  propitious  and 
fruitful.  The  holder  is  then  compelled  to  leap  three  times  through  the  flames."  Pennant  tells  us 
of  another  and  somewhat  similar  ceremony,  called  by  the  same  title,  and  held  on  the  same  day ;  the 
cake,  however,  being  made  with  nine  knobs,  each  being  dedicated  to  some  particular  being,  the 
supposed  preserver  or  destroyer  of  flocks.  All  stood  face  to  the  fire,  and  one,  taking  the  cake  and 
breaking  off  a  knob,  threw  it  over  the  shoulder,  saying,  "  This  I  give  thee  to  preserve  my  sheep," 
or,  "  0  fox,  0  eagle,  this  I  give  thee,  spare  my  flocks."  (a.d.  1769.)  Compare  the  words  of  Jeremiah 
with  these  customs.  How  clear  the  connection  I  These  consecrated  cakes  were  used  also  in 
divination,  for  obtaining  knowledge  as  to  the  probability  of  life.  The  cakes  were  round,  and  marked 
by  a  knife  with  the  emblems  of  life — a  cross,  and  death — a  cypher ;  then  being  bowled  down  a 
declivity,  the  happy  bowler  whose  cake  reached  by  a  straight  line  the  bottom  became  assured  of 
long  life.  He  whose  cake  never  reached  the  bottom  at  all,  or  only  by  a  crooked  path,  was  assured 
equally  of  swift  coming  evil  or  early  death.  However,  the  prognostication  of  evil  made  little 
difference,  since  the  cakes  were  eaten  by  both  unfortunate  and  fortunate. 

So,  like  the  roots  of  some  old  perished  oak,  spread  abroad  underground,  customs  have  sur- 
vived to  our  own  era ;  mysterious,  and  in  themselves  unaccountable,  yet  in  their  origin  immediately 
connected  in  worship  or  ceremonial  with  that  system  of  false  religion,  in  ages  long  ago  pre- 
dominant. Cornwall  and  Ireland  have  best  preserved  these  remarkable  observances  ;  in  the  former, 
purely  Celtic ;  in  the  latter,  closely  connected  with  early  eastern  trade.  La-Beal-teine,  or  Bealtin, 
were  Celtic  names  of  welcome  to  the  coming  summer,  or  the  solstice.  The  year  was  divided  into 
two  great  parts :  the  Samehad  and  the  Geimhred,  the  one  beginning  with  our  first  of  May,  the 
other  with  November.  The  great  Bealteine  feast  was  originally  held  on  May  1st,  though  after- 
wards shifted  to  St.  John's  Eve,  May  24th  ;  and  at  these  periods  fires  were  and  ar«  kindled  on  the 
hills  of  Ireland,  and  used  to  be  in  the  towns,  notably  in  Dublin.  There  were  processions  and 
feastings,  the  table  being  spread  beneath  the  sky.  At  Penzance,  and  in  the  district  of  Helston,  it 
is  customary  on  St.  John's  Eve  for  the  people  to  assemble  around  a  pile  of  tar-barrels,  with  torches 
covered  with  pitch.  The  pile  being  ignited,  the  people  circle  the  blaze,  and  lighting  the  torches, 
pass  on  to  and  through  the  neighbouring  villages,  forming  a  long  serpentine  procession.  The  head 
of  the  line  is  then  turned  inward  on  itself,  forming  "  the  Eye,"  and  through  it  the  long  line 
returns.  A  feast  spread  under  the  sky  is  then  partaken  of,  and  the  festival  ends.  Borlase,  in  his 
"  Cornish  Antiquities,''  notices  this  observance,  and  writes,  "  This  is  reckoned  Gentilism,  and  pro- 
hibited by  the  Gallick  Councils.  They  were  in  the  eye  of  the  law  '  acocnsores  facularum,'  and 
thought  to  sacrifice  to  the  Devil,  and  to  deserve  capital  punishment."  Precisely  the  same  ser- 
pentine procession,  with  torches  and  flowers,  was,  until  lately,  common  in  western  Ireland  on 
St.  John's  Eve.  We  have  in  them,  doubtless,  a  combination  of  sun  and  serpent  worship.  On  the 
battlements  of  a  church  near  Penzance  it  is  customary  still  to  place  lighted  candles,  and  in  the 
village  children  dance  round  lighted  candles  placed  in  buckets  of  sand. 

The  tower  of  St.  Paul's  Church  is  very  elevated.  Can  there  be  a  dim  connection  with  the 
ancient  high  place  of  fire,  as  certainly  there  is  with  the  BaaUtic  dance  ?  Of  the  Bealteine  fire,  an 
ancient  Irish  MS.  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  thus  makes  reference: — "  Bittine,  :.  c,  lucky  fire; 
two  fires  which  used  to  be  made  by  the  lawgivers,  the  Druids,  with  great  incantations,  and  they 
used  to  drive  their  cattle  between  them  to  guard  against  diseases.     Bel  was  the  name  of  an  idol 
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god.  It  waa  on  it  (i.  e.,  that  day)  the  firstlings  of  every  kind  of  cattle  used  to  be  exhibited  as  in 
the  possession  of  Bel."  This  is  clearly  in  connection  with  the  cruel  human  sacrifices  of  Baal. 
So  even  more  clearly  were  the  Irish  fires.  In  the  time  of  our  great-grandfathers,  Dublin,  on  the 
occasion,  was  the  scene  of  frequent  and  fearful  riots,  one  party  endeavouring  to  despoU  the  other 
of  the  decorations  and  preparations  of  Beal  fire.  This  fire  was  never  accounted  perfect  unless  a 
quantity  of  bones  and  a  horse's  skull  were  mingled  with  its  constituents.  Hence  an  Irish  threat, 
"  I  will  drag  you  like  a  horse's  skull  to  the  Beal  fire,''  or  bonfire.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  many 
coins  of  Carthage  carry  as  a  reverse  the  head  of  a  horse.  In  a  note  on  the  "  Lady  of  the  Lake," 
Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  a  similar  Scottish  usage,  "  Leaping  through  these  fires  was  a  general 
custom,  evidently  affiliated  with  the  '  passing  through  the  fire.'  " 

It  was  also  an  invariable  custom  to  extinguish  household  fires  on  St.  John's  Eve,  and  re-kindle 
them  by  an  ember  brought  from  the  Beal  fire.  Should,  however,  the  ember  expire,  calamity  would 
surely  follow.  The  fire  was  considered  a  sovereign  remedy  for  cattle  diseases  ;  hence  they  too  were 
driven  through  the  smouldering  fire.  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  are  rich  in  pre-historic  and 
Druidical  remains  and  customs.  There  is  a  lovely  nook — a  bit  of  Switzerland — Millbeck  Hall, 
under  one  of  the  spurs  of  Skiddaw.  It  derives  its  name  from  a  swift  stream  turning  the  wheel 
of  an  old,  old  mill.  Here  in  the  last  century  dwelt  John  Gibson,  in  whose  employ  was  a 
"force"  man,  i.e.,  who  knew  how  to  kindle  the  sacred,  or  "  need  "  fire,  and  supplied  it  to  people 
coming  to  him  from  long  distances.  The  need  fire,  or  fire  of  necessity  (Tin-egin),  was  used  against 
pestilence  or  murrain.  All  fires  were  put  out,  and  then  eighty-one  married  men  (that  being  thought 
the  necessary  number)  took  two  great  planks  of  wood,  and  nine  of  them  were  employed  by  turns. 
who,  by  repeated  efforts,  rubbed  one  of  the  planks  against  the  other,  until  the  heat  thereof  pro- 
duced fire.  From  this  every  family  was  supplied  with  new  fire,  no  sooner  kindled,  than  a  potful 
of  water  is  set  on  it,  and  afterwards  sprinkled  on  people  who  had  the  plague,  or  on  cattle  afflicted 
with  murrain  ;  and  this  they  all  say  they  find  successful. — "  Martin's  Western  Scotland,"  A.D.  1703. 

The  fire,  by  our  Celtic  ancestors,  was  raised  by  the  agency  of  a  fire-churn  and  fire-bow,  that  is, 
the  rib  of  a  deer  or  some  other  animal,  many  of  which  have  been  found  at  a  great  depth  in  London 
excavations.  I  exhibit  one  from  Aldersgate  Street.  No  doubt  it  was  strung  by  an  animal  sinew, 
and  worked  backwards  and  forwards  rapidly. 

And  their  sacrifice  of  the  living.  Yes,  of  the  living.  In  another  form,  it  is  repetition  of  the 
Baalitic  or  Moloch  sacrifice.  About  fifty  years  ago  a  disease  made  its  appearance  on  Uldall  Farm, 
near  Middle  Bridge.  A  grave  was  dug  by  the  cow-house  door,  in  this  a  young  calf  was  placed,  and 
the  cows  driven  over  it.  The  very  same  deed  was  done  within  these  four  years  at  Bassanthwaite, 
Cumberland,  to  propitiate  by  sacrifice  evil  spirits  that  had  plagued  the  cattle  on  the  farm.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  these  acts  were  but  customs  handed  down  from  antiquity,  but 
springing  originally  from  Druidism,  which  had  received  them  from  the  yet  older  system  of  Baalism. 
Valiancy  says,  and  speaking  from  his  own  observation — "  The  fire  is  to  this  day  lighted  in  the 
milking  yards,  the  men,  women,  and  children  pass  through  or  leap  over  the  sacred  fires,  and  the 
cattle  are  driven  through  the  fiames  on  the  first  of  May." 

In  the  translation  by  Barnaby  Googe  of  Neogeorgus'  quaint  old  poem,  dedicated  to  Queen 
Elizabeth,  are  these  lines  descriptive  of  the  midsummer  festival : — 

"  When  bonfires  great  with  lofty  flame,  in  every  towne  do  burn. 
And  young  men  round  about  with  maidea,  doe  dance  in  every  streete, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  mother-wort,  or  else  with  vervaiue  sweet, 
And  many  other  floweres  faire,  with  violets  in  their  haudes, 
Whereas  they  all  do  fondly  thinke  that  whosoever  standes, 
And  throwe  the  floweres,  boholdos  the  flame,  his  eyes  shall  feel  no  paine. 
When  thus  till  night  they  danced  have,  they  threw  the  Are  amain. 
With  stormy  words  do  runno,  and  all  their  horbes  they  east  therein, 
And  then  with  words  dovout  and  prayers,  they  solemnly  begin, 
Desiring  God  that  all  their  ills  may  there  consumed  bee, 
Whereby  they  thinke,  through  all  the  yeare,  from  agues  to  be  free." 

Absorption  is,  I  think,  indicated  by  the  foregoing.  Flowers  were  not  offered  to  Baal  or 
Astarte,  but  belonged  to  the  Roman  festival  of  Floralia,  and  "the  leaping  thro'"  the  flames  to 
the  Roman  Palilia,  derived  probably  from  pre-existing  custom.  With  the  younger  people  this  was 
a  mere  diversion,  and  no  particular  meaning  attached  to  it.  Yet  others  performed  it  with  deeper 
intention,  and  as  a  religious  rite.  Thus  many  old  people  might  be  seen  walking  round  the  fire, 
repeating  to  themselves  certain  prayers.  A  man  about  to  journey  leaped  backwards  and  forwards 
three  times  to  ensure  success  ;  if  about  to  wed,  he  did  it  to  purify  himself  for  the  marriage  state  ; 
if  about  to  undertake  a  hazardous  enterprise,  to  render  himself  invulnerable.  The  girls  tripped 
across  to  procure  good  husbands  ;  and  children  were  carried  through,  as  among  the  Canaanites. 
The  fire,  if  thrown  on  the  fields,  would  ensure  good  crops.  An  extinguished  ember  was  often  sewed 
into  the  garment  of  one  about  to  go  to  sea.     A  noble  member  of  the  House  of  Lords  told  me  not 
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long  ago,  that  on  St.  John's  Eve  he  and  his  family,  when  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  were  accustomed 
to  ascend  a  hill  near  their  residence,  and  see  the  kindling  of  Bel  fires  on  the  hills  around  them. 
Baal,  I  told  you,  was  engraved  on  gems,  with  horns.  The  western  Irish  peasant  and  farmer  places 
in  his  thatch,  together  with  a  St.  Bridget's  cross,  the  tip  of  a  bullock's  horn  (such  as  this,  found  in 
London)  as  a  powerful  spell  in  the  protection  of  his  home. 

As  the  name  of  Baal  or  Bel  became  associated  with  human  names  and  territorial  distinction, 
signifying  dedication  or  possession,  so  it  came  to  give  designation  to  commercial  times  and  seasons. 
Thus  in  Southern  Ireland,  until  very  lately,  the  annual  farm  rents  were  called  by  the  farmers 
"  Cois  na  Beltaine,"  or  the  rent  of  Baal's  fire,  the  yearly  rent  falhng  due  at  the  Solstice  festival. 

The  conclusion  draws  on,  yet  I  would  fain,  if  not  wearying  you,  notice  the  connection  of  fire 
worship  with  our  subject.  Fire  is  taken  as  the  emblem  of  the  sun,  the  emblem  of  divinity,  of  life, 
of  the  aspiration  of  the  soul ;  of  its  intensity,  enthusiasm,  and  power.  Its  absence  is  death  and 
nothingness.  Every  Bible  reader  must  have  noted  the  incorporation  of  the  syllable  "  ash  "  with 
proper  names.  The  Hebrew  "  aish  "  signifies  "fire,"  and  the  dissection  of  two  or  three  names  will 
serve  to  show  the  remarks  upon  the  affix,  "Bel,"  hold  good,  on  the  affix  "aish."  Aseroth — ash, 
fire;  Shuruth.  directress;  lady  of  fire :  Ashdod — ash,  fire  ;  Dud,  affection  ;  fire  of  affection  :  Ashur 
— ash,  fire ;  Shur,  prince;  lord  of  fire  :  Ashtaroth — ash,  fire  ;  Taruth,  female;  circuits  of  fire,  around 
the  heavens.  You  see  not  the  names  Baal  and  Astarte,  but  the  equivalents  of  both.  Fire  became 
their  emblems,  and  fire  worship  but  another  name  for  the  Baalism  of  Syria.  Fire  worship  was 
celebrated  both  in  China  and  India,  but  Persia  became  its  stronghold.  Herodotus  states  that  the 
ancient  Persians  sacrificed  on  the  tops  of  mountains,  calling  the  great  circuit  of  heaven  and  earth 
God,  and  esteeming  it  folly  to  erect  to  God  any  temple.  But  the  Syrian  superstition  spread  through 
Arabia,  where  Astarte  was  worshipped  as  Urania,  the  celestial  Venus ;  Assyria,  where  she  became 
MUetta ;  at  length  to  Persia,  where  she  became  Mithra,  and  Baal,  Mithras.  This  compound, 
Mithraism,  spread  through  Europe,  and  reached  Britain.  Its  origin  was  Syria,  its  extent  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  Roman  legionaries,  quartered  along  the  Roman  wall  in  Northumbria,  not 
only  worshipped  their  country's  gods,  but  adopted  the  local  British  deities,  and  imported  from 
far  distant  lands  the  stranger  gods  of  those  nations.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that  in  a  cave  near 
Borcovicus,  a  Roman  station  on  the  wall,  were  found  two  Mithraic  sculptures,  now  in  the  museum 
at  Newcastle.  In  one  the  god  Mithras  appears,  holding  something  resembling  a  sword,  and 
distinctly  a  torch.  (You,  perhaps,  may  remember  that,  in  Guide's  famous  painting  of  the  day- 
spring,  the  attendants  bear  torches.)  Surrounding  the  god,  in  an  oval  border,  are  the  signs  of  the 
Zodiac  (through  which  yearly  the  sun  travels),  commencing,  after  the  Roman  manner,  with 
Aquarius.  The  other  monument  is  a  tablet,  supported  by  two  figures  of  Mithras,  again  bearing  a 
torch,  together  with  a  bull's  head  and  a  dog.  It  would  be  possible,  and  interesting,  to  trace  the 
strange  and  powerful  influences  of  Baalism  in  other  countries,  other  ages,  other  systems  of  religion. 
The  inhabitant  of  north-west  India  still  bows  to  the  rising  sun,  and  sprinkles  water  towards  him 
at  his  rising ;  and  the  coohe  walks  the  fire,  and  carries  his  children  through  it,  or  the  strange 
outward  transformations  ever  expressing  the  same  principles. 

The  Moloch,  the  Baal-Osiris,  Mithras  has,  in  the  Vatican  galleries,  become  the  divine  Apollo 
Belvidere  ;  and  Astarte,  Urania,  Mithra,  becomes  Luna,  and  is  eventually  embodied  as  the  Medicean 
Venus. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  how  subtlely  the  transmitted  superstition  became  woven  into 
practices  still  observed.  Although  willing  to  admit  that  the  shadows  of  some  great  truths  are  to 
be  found  in  one  form  of  Baalism  (Druidism),  we  can  in  a  general  judgment  pronounce  Baalism  the 
mighty  antagonist  of  truth ;  the  perihelion,  the  mock  sun ;  for  we  recall  the  promise  by  Malachi 
of  a  glory  that  will  yet  fill  heaven  and  earth — "  To  you  that  fear  my  name  shall  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness  arise,"  for  "  The  Lord  God  is  a  Sun." 


ENGLISH   LITURGICAL   COLOURS. 

By  the  Eev.  JAMES  BADEN  POWELL,  M.A. 


In  a  sliort  lecture  sucli  as  tlie  following,  upon  tlie  very  elaborate  subject  of  liturgical  colours,  it 
is  impossible  to  be  exhaustive :  the  varied  uses  of  colour  which  the  Church  has  seen  and  still  sees 
would  fill  a  volume. 

I  can  only  attempt  to  touch  upon  what  is  the  most  interesting  point  to  us — the  use  of  liturgical 
colours  in  the  English  Church — and  try  to  show  how  far  it  seems  to  be  of  value,  and  how  far 
practicable  for  use  in  these  days. 


Colour  has  always  had  an  important  place  as  an  influence  upon  man.  A  colour  divides  the 
human  race  ;  a  colour  has  often  been  the  cause  of  wars  and  bloodshed  ;  a  colour  has  been  the 
safety  of  a  family  from  pillage  and  death  (Josh.  ii.  18,  19,  and  21);  and  the  beauty  of  colour  has  as 
much  effect  upon  man  as  almost  any  beauty  which  nature  or  art  can  bring  before  him.  It  is  an 
influence  which  comes  from  a  higher  source  than  himself.  God  has  been  pleased  to  use  colour 
richly — first,  in  His  own  creation  ;  secondly,  in  His  revelation  of  the  comeliness  and  beauty  to  be 
bestowed  upon  His  worship,  and  various  and  gorgeous  is  the  colouring  commanded  in  the  pattern 
seen,  and  given  to  Moses  in  the  Mount,  for  use  in  the  preparation  of  the  details  for  the  Worship  of 
the  Tabernacle. 

And  Christianity  would  be  untrue  indeed  to  herself  as  the  Sanctifier  of  all  Art  and  Comeliness 
if  she  were  to  despise  this  influence  of  colour  in  her  worship  and  surroundings.  She  teaches  man, 
and  through  his  eye  can  be  reached  those  inner  capabilities  which  we  call  impressions,  and  which 
are  especially  ready  to  be  drawn  upwards  and  helped  onwards  by  the  surroundings  of  the  circum- 
stances in  which  they  are  called  forth.  This  was  certainly  the  case  in  the  Hebrew  Church.  How 
deeply  impressive  must  it  have  been  to  a  religious-minded  Jew,  on  the  solemn  Day  of  Atonement, 
for  instance,  to  see  the  High  Priest  first  offering  the  sacrifices  of  the  day  in  his  golden  garments, 
and  then,  when  the  time  of  the  special  rites  of  the  day  began,  to  see  him  put  on  the  "  white  linen 
garments,"  a  dress  peculiar  to  that  day,  and  most  expressive,  in  their  simplicity  and  lack  of 
ornament,  of  its  solemn  sadness  (being  the  annual  expiation  for  sin,  and  the  chiefest  fast 
day  in  the  year),  and  in  their  colour,  of  the  purity  and  sincerity  of  repentance  which  the  day 
demanded.     (Lev.  svi.  4.) 

Although  we  may  be  sure  that  nothing  in  the  ordering  of  the  Tabernacle  and  future  Temple 
worship  was  without  deep  meaning,  yet  no  special  application  as  to  the  symbolism  of  colour  is 
given  us  in  Holy  Scripture  in  the  account  of  the  Levitical  use,  beyond  the  general  explanation  that 
the  splendid  garments  and  clothes  of  service  ordered  were  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty."  The  colours 
themselves,  however,  are  clearly  defined.'  (Exodus  xxviii.  (pafsiin)  and  xxsix.  I.)  It  is  the  first 
notice  we  have  of  the  sacred  use  of  colours,  and,  as  has  been  well  observed,  "  they  are  the  colours  of 
Eevelation."  We  are  not  surpi'ised  therefore  when  we  look  on  into  the  Christian  use  of  colours  to 
find  (i.)  an  evident  going  back  to  the  Levitical  order  as  a  starting  point,  and  (ii.)  drawing  from 
them  an  elaborate  beautiful  symbolism,  just  as  all  other  things  in  the  old  covenant,  having  now 
had  their  fulfilment  in  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  were  types  or  symbols  of  Him  and  His  holiness. 

All  writers  on  the  subject  seem  to  draw  symbol  more  or  less  from  colour,  and  naturally  enough, 
colour  being  one  of  the  most  ready  ways  of  expressing  an  idea : — 

E.ff.  Take  S.  Gregory,  in  the  sixth  century,  to  whom  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church  owes  so  much. 
He  speaks  of  the  Priest  vested  "  so  that  he  may  ever  be  armed  both  against  adversity  and 
prosperity  by  the  adornment  of  the  virtues,"  and  then  going  on  to  speak  of  the  colours,  "  rightly  it 
is  ordered  that  this  vestment  should  be  wrought  of  gold,  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet  double  dyed, 
and  brilliant  white,  that  it  may  be  shown  with  what  variety  of  virtues  the  Priest  should  be 
resplendent ; "  and  so  on.  He  states  also  what  virtues  the  colours  signify,  and  gives  reasons  for  their 
being  blended  together. 

Secondly,  Ven.  Bede,  Eighth  century. — "  All  vestments  are  made  of  good  and  precious  colours 
because  nothing  base  or  mean  ought  to  appear  on  the  person  of  the  Priest  or  in  his  work  *  *  ''■' 
from  the  gold,  the  knowledge  of  wisdom  principally  shineth  forth;  to  gold,  blue  is  added  resplendent 
with  the  blue  of  heaven,  to  signify  that  all  knowledge  gained  by  the  understanding  may  contribute 
to  raise  him  not  to  earthly  honoui-s,  but  to  the  love  of  heavenly  things.  *  *  *  By  the  purple 
colour  can  be  signified  the  very  shedding  of  the  blood." 

^  Josephus  gives  a  symbolism  for  the  Levitical  colours:  the  ^'ne /i'neM  symbolizes  earth,  because  the  flax 
grows  from  it ;  the  purple,  sea,  because  of  the  cuttle  fish  caught  in  it ;  the  Olue  symbolizes  air ;  the  scarlet,  fire ; 
and  the  f/old  the  sjilendour  by  which  all  thiugs  are  enlii:htened. 
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We  may  add  the  remarks  of  Bishop  Durandus,  one  of  the  principal  mediasval  authorities  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  He  speaks  of  white  signifying  uprightness,  innocence,  and  sinlessness  ;  red, 
Christ's  blood,  and  the  blood  of  martyrs, — and  the  fire-ilames  of  the  Holy  Spirit;  and  so  on.  He 
also  mentions  other  colours,  which  we  may  notice  presently.  But  in  the  two  first  quoted,  Gregory 
and  Bede,  they  seem  to  speak  distinctly  of  the  old  Levitical  colours,  and  only  those,  as  being  still 
employed  in  the  Church's  use — S.  Gregory  speaking  for  the  Latin  Church,  Ven.  Bede  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon;  and  we  see  how  full  of  symbolism  they  found  them.  When  we  turn  to  the  inventories,  the 
accounts  of  vestments,  and  the  illuminations  in  missals  and  other  illuminated  books,  it  is  remarkable 
how  universally  prominent  these  particular  colours  are  found  to  be,  at  least  till  the  twelfth  century ; 
at  that  time  other  colours  were  creeping  into  use — green  is  employed,  and  black,  and  by  degrees  other 
shades. 

This  addition  of  colour  can  be  in  part  accounted  for  : — 

1.  The  Continental  looms  were  introducing  rich  brocades  of  anj'  colours  which  the  designers 
painted,  and  as  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  stuffs  were  naturally  sought  for  for  Church 
purposes,  it  is  not  surprising  that  these  brocades  should  have  been  readily  taken,  without  much 
thought  being  given  to  their  exact  colour.  2.  Added  to  this,  it  was  the  custom,  at  that  time  in 
England,  certainly,  and  in  the  Greek  Church  to  this  day,  to  present  funeral  palls  on  the  death  of  a 
relative.  These  palls  wei'e  the  perquisites  of  the  clergy,  and  were  frequently  used  for  vestments 
for  the  Church  ; — the  more  wealthy  the  famih',  the  richer  the  material  (we  read,  e.g.,  of  palls 
of  cloth  of  gold  being  given  in  the  case  of  the  funeral  of  Prince  Arthur,  son  of  Henry  VII.,  not 
one  onl}',  but  several,  placed  over  his  coflttn  by  the  state  mourners,  as  wreaths  are  nowadays). — 
For  such  a  purpose  these  rich  brocades  would  be  very  serviceable  for  the  purpose,  without,  as  I 
said,  much  thought  of  theii"  ecclesiastical  fitness.  3.  Also,  when  chantry  masses  were  becoming 
frequent,  it  was  doubtless  the  custom  to  present  vestments  with  at  least  the  ground  colour  of  the 
vestment  to  answer  to  the  prominent  colour  of  the  field  of  the  coat-of-arms  belonging  to  the 
person  for  whose  soul  the  masses  were  to  be  celebrated. 

All  these  causes  helped  to  bring  in  colours  other  than  the  old  colours  which  had  been  in  early 
use,  and  descended,  we  may  believe,  from  the  old  Levitical  order.  And  one  more,  perhaps  the 
chiefest : — 

In  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Pope  Innocent  HI.  had  wTitten: — "  There  are  four 
principal  colours  by  which  the  Church  of  Eome  distinguishes  her  sacred  vestments  according  to  the 
proper  characteristics  of  the  days — viz.,  white,  red,  black,  and  green.  For  in  the  vestments  of  the 
Law  also  it  is  said  that  there  were  four  colours — white,  purple,  blue,  and  scarlet."  A  statement 
which  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  the  modern  Roman  sequtnce  of  colours,  as  it  is  called. 

(There  are  three  things  to  notice  here,  viz.,  that  Innocent  ignores  the  five  colours  of  the  Law, 
omiting  aU  mention  of  gold,  and  reducing  them  to  four  on  his  own  authority  ; — at  the  same  time 
laying  down  a  sequence  of  colours  which  is  very  different  to  the  Levitical  sequence  ; — and  the 
remarks  of  a  Pope  of  the  thirteenth  century  are  actually  in  opposition  to  those  of  a  canonized  Pope  of 
the  seventh:)  This  sequence  of  colour  had  its  effect  on  the  Church  of  England  thus  much,  that 
in  monastic  houses  which  were  more  immediately  under  papal  influence,  and  in  churches  served  by 
them,  Roman  colours  would  soon  find  a  place  among  the  more  ancient  colours,  but  in  secular 
cathedrals  and  large  parochial  churches  the  former  order  would  be  still  most  usual.  This 
is  just  the  condition  of  things  we  find  when  we  arrive  at  the  period  in  which  the  offices  became 
English,  and  the  English  Church  freed  from  the  foreign  influences  which  were  surrounding  her. 
Thus  it  appears  that  the  earliest  use  of  colour  corresponded  as  far  as  we  can  see  with  the  old  Levitical 
use,  but  was  gradually  added  to  from  one  source  or  another  vmtil  no  less  than  eight  or  nine  various 
colours  were  in  use  more  or  less,  and  to  be  found  in  Church  Inventories  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation. 

It  is  not  surprising  therefore  in  this  seeming  confusion  that  when  English  Chm-chmen 
began  to  think  that  "  glory  and  beauty  "  was  of  some  consequence  in  the  service  of  God,  they 
should  have  turned  to  the  modern  Roman  sequence  of  colour  as  being  at  least  definite  and 
reasonable,  and  distinct  in  the  rules  for  its  use.  It  is  this  ;  but  when  we  come  to  look  into  it,  we 
find  that,  if  Revelation  and  God's  own  wUl  is  of  consequence  to  us  even  in  details,  the  present  Roman 
sequence  of  colour  will  not  bear  the  test,  while  the  old  Anglo-Saxon  order,  carried  on  from  the 
British  and  merging  into  the  Anglo-Norman,  and  allied  closely  with  that  of  the  Galilean  Church, 
will  bear  it. 

1.  We  find  without  doubt  the  old  five  Levitical  colours,  used  at  first,  and  none  other— gold, 
blue,  white,  red,  purple,  and  these  not  always  separately,  but  in  conjunction  just  as  the  Levitical 
colours  were  used.'  It  has  been  stated  that  purple  was  the  main  colour  of  the  Episcopal  Chasuble, 
highly  embroidered,  with  the  Dalmatic  (always  worn  by  a  Bishop  under  the  Chasuble)  usually  of  red, 
his  Alb  white,  and  gold  and  blue  used  freely  in  the  embroidery.  Here  again  would  be  a  Levitical 
peculiarity,  assigning  a  particular  coloured  vestment  to  an  official  personage  rather  than  a 
season  ;  added  to  this,  the  pall,  or  covering  for  the  altar,  was  purple  (that  is  to  sav,  of  a  shade 
between  pink  and  red,  not  necessarily  the  colour  we  usually  call  purple),  and  highly  adorned.     The 

'  Cf.  "  The  ancioDt  use  of  Liturgical  Colours,"  by  Mr.  Rolfe.    (Parker  &  Co.) 
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altar  and  the  Bishop  were  thus  provided  for,  and  with  regard  to  the  general  use  of  colour  we  can 
draw  out  a  distinct  general  rule,  and  then  apply  it. 

2.  As  all  worship  centres  round  the  Incarnation  of  God  the  Son  (towards  which  the  old 
dispensation  pointed),  so  we  may  expect  that  so  important  an  accessory  to  worship  as  colour  should  have 
some  connection  with  the  same.  "My  beloved  is  white  and  ruddy,''  says  the  Church  of  her  Spouse. 
White  in  His  holiness,  the  purity,  the  grace  of  God  made  man  ;  Red  in  tlie  sacrifice,  the  suffering, 
the  blood  shedding  of  the  Humanity,  and  all  that  came  of  it.  Thus,  white  and  red  are  the  principal 
colours  for  the  Church's  use  in  symbolizing  the  doings  of  her  Head. 

Hence,  W/iite  for  Easter  and  its  forty  days,  Ascension  and  its  Octave,  Epiphany  and  its  Octave, 
and  all  feasts  which  show  forth  His  triumph,  His  power,  and,  in  fact,  His  life  Godwards. 

lied  for  the  seasons  which  show  forth  His  suffering,  His  dying,  His  sympathy.  His  life  Man -wards, 
viz.,  Passiontide,  Lent,  Ash  Wednesday,  and  the  Feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross. 

Mention  of  one  season  is  omitted,  Christmas.  There  seems  at  first  sight  uncertainty  as  to 
how  the  English  Church  observed  it  in  colour :  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  S.  Osmund's  Rubrics, 
and  the  use  of  Lyons  was  certainly  red.'  But  as  the  forty  days  of  Christmas  were  specially 
observed  (the  Christmas  Doxology  being  used  at  the  end  of  all — even  Ferial — oiBce  hymns,  until 
the  Purification),  as  in  the  Paris  rite,  and  above  all  in  the  Rouen  rite  the  same  use  for  the  forty 
days  obtained,  and  the  colour  in  both  from  the  vigil  of  the  Nativity  inclusive  till  the  Purification 
was  irhite, — we  may  be  morally  certain  that  Christmas-tide  (vigil,  day,  and  season)  was  white  in 
the  Old  English  rite.^ — There  is  a  beautiful  idea  contained  in  this  keeping  of  the  forty  days  of 
purification,  answering  to  the  forty  days  of  Easter — the  first  and  last  forty  days  of  our  Lord's  life  on 
earth.     (See  App.  I.) 

Confessors  and  Virgins  as  showing  forth  Christ's  holiness  and  purity  took  the  former  colour,  to 
which  is  to  be  added  the  '  Nativity  of  S.  John  Baptist.  Martyrs  as  giving  their  blood  for  Him, 
and  entering  into  His  suffering,  took  Red — thus  showing  whence  the  saints  drew  their  grace  and 
sanctity,  and  power  of  suffering.  Red  also  was  largely  used  as  the  colour  both  in  Gaul  and  England 
for  the  Blessed  Sacrament  which  is  pre-eminently  the  sacrament  of  the  showing  forth  of  His  death 
and  sacrifice,  and  to  this  day  red  veils  are  before  the  tabernacles  in  Toulouse  Cathedral.  (It 
probably  was  for  this  reason  that  the  universal  custom  in  England  of  covering  the  altar  with  a 
purple  or  red  hanging  prevailed — a  custom  still  general  in  the  larger  number  of  churches  ;  and 
even  if  a  coloured  frontal  for  the  season  is  adopted  the  red  superfrontal  remains  as  a  witness  of  the 
old  rule.) — It  is  interesting  to  know  that  this  is  also  the  custom  in  the  Eastern  Church.  This 
prominent  use  of  red  goes  on  still  further  into  the  Sundays,  at  least  those  of  the  year  which  are 
out  of  the  great  seasons ;  we  may  presume  that  the  idea  of  sacrifice  is  the  prevalent  one  in  the 
ministries  of  the  altar  ;  its  colour  therefore  is  the  prominent  one  unless  some  special  season  claims 
another.  Red,  too,  is  universally  acknowledged  as  the  Levitical  sj'mbolism,  according  to  Josephus, 
to  be  the  colour  of  fire,  and  is  therefore  naturally  the  colour  for  Pentecost. 

Thus  a  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  seasons,  and  the  detail  for  days  can  be  fitted  in 
without  much  uncertainty.  It  seems  to  have  been  customary,  from  the  inventories  found  in  large 
parochial  churches  and  cathedrals,  to  use  blue  very  largely.  The  dark  blue  —what  we  would  now 
call  purple  or  indigo — would  be  appropriate  for  more  solemn  seasons,  the  light  and  brighter  blue  for 
ordinary  seasons,  and  they  would  doubtless  have  been  used  on  unoccupied  days  when  there  was  no 
particular  colour  ordered,  that  is  to  say,  on  the  ordinary  week  days  ;  the  light  blue  in  the  Trinity 
season,  the  purple  in  Advent  and  Lent,  though  the  Sundays  of  these  two  seasons  would  always  be 
red.  There  seems,  too,  to  have  been  a  distinction  in  the  red  colour  used — a  more  sombre  red,  either 
quite  plain  or  with  dark  orphreys  for  the  Lent,  Passion,  and  Advent  seasons,  a  richer  red  with 
elaborate  embroideries  for  the  festal  seasons. 

Such  would  be,  I  think,  a  fair  way  of  carrying  out  into  something  like  a  "  sequence,"  the  old 
order  of  colours  which  the  British  Church,  coming  from  the  South  of  France,  and  that  from 
Ephesus,  first  brought  into  this  land,  carried  on  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church — and  we  know 
S.  Gregory's  mind  on  the  subject — cherished  by  the  great  S.  Osmund,  when  in  God's  providence  he 
drew  up  the  rite  which  satisfied  the  Saxons,  and  was  pleasing  to  the  Normans,  and  which  saved  as 
far  as  was  possible  the  further  discord  between  the  two  peoples,  by  "  bringing  them  knee  to  knee " 
in  a  common  worship  and  ceremony. 

There  are  three  colours  to  be  considered  external  to  the  five  which  have  been  spoken  of — green, 
yellow,  and  black.  Green,  though  not  to  be  found  in  the  old  Levitical  sequence,  is  certainly  an  old 
colour,  and  has  some  very  remarkable  uses.  Being  the  colour  of  nature  it  has  usually  been 
considered  a  Ferial  colour,  although  in  the  present  Rite  of  Milan  (grown  out  of  the  old  Ambrosian 
rite)  it  is  used  strangely  enough  on  the  Sundays  in  Easter-tide  after  the  Octave  of  Easter  : — perhaps 
because  it  is  the  spring-time  of  the  year; — also  in  some  Galilean  rites  it  is  used  for  the  days  of 
Bishops.  In  England  it  was  never  a  prominent  colour,  and  only  known  in  the  later  days  before  the 
Reformation.     It  is  in  the  last  thirty  years  only  that  it  has  found  such  prominence  with  us.     The 

•  The  season  of  Christmas  in  the  Lyons  rite  was  Bed,  though  Violet  and  White  were  both  employed  in  the 
course  of  Christmas-day. 

*  So  given  in  the  MS.  Sarum  Missal,  in  the  Library  of  Emmanuel  College,  Cambridge. 
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fact  of  our  kalendar  being  without  many  of  the  saints  which  fill  up  the  old  kalendar  leaves  us  with 
a  larger  number  of  ferial  days,  and  its  use  on  unoccupied  Sundays,  where  the  Roman  sequence  of 
colours  is  adopted,  has  brought  it  into  great  prominence.  It  is  certainly  not  a  Dominical  colour , 
whatever  can  be  said  for  it  as  a  Ferial  colour,  as  far  as  we  are  concerned : — the  old  English  rubric 
is  concise  on  this  point — "  Let  red  vestments  be  used  on  all  Sundays  in  the  year  out  of  Paschal-tide, 
when  the  service  is  of  the  Sunday."  This  is  plain  language,  and  certainly  red  teaches  something, 
while  green  has  no  special  significance,  and  its  modern  prominence  seems  to  have  been  a  pity. — There 
may  be  no  harm,  however,  in  using  it  for  a  Ferial  colour,  as  there  is  some  continental  authority  for 
it,  although,  in  strict  accordance  with  ancient  usage,  blue  would  be  preferable,  for  this  reason,  that 
while  green  speaks  plainly  of  the  nature  of  earth,  blue  speaks  as  plainly  of  the  nature  of  heaven. 
Ancient  custom  seems  always  to  have  been  to  endeavour  to  raise  man  upwards,  later  custom  seems 
rather  to  throw  him  back  to  himself  and  earth. 

Yellow  is  mentioned  in  some  missals  and  order  of  colours  as  a  colour  for  Confessors.  It  is  the 
same  in  the  Toledo  rite  in  Spain  ;  but  whether  it  was  imported  thence  or  not,  it  is  difiicult  to  say.  It 
was  authorized,  and  perhaps  introduced,  by  S.  Osmund.  It  has  been  pretty  well  settled  by  those 
learned  in  colours  that  this  yellow  was  to  do  duty  for  cloth  of  gold.  It  is  so  considered  by 
Mr.  Blunt  (in  his  '  Annotated  '  Prayer  Book)  and  Mr.  Charles  Kempe. 

The  use  of  Black  seems  to  have  sprung  up  in  the  first  instance  from  monastic  use.  It  is 
doubtful  how  far  it  was  a  funeral  colour  in  early  ages.  It  is  well  to  recollect  that  though  we 
mourn  for  the  dead,  the  dead  are  not  in  mourning ;  rather  the  contrary,  when  the  body  is  going 
to  its  resting-place  and  the  soul  is  free  from  its  sinfulness  and  temptation.  The  body  of  the 
dead,  therefore,  is  covered  otherwise  than  in  mourning.  The  ancient  palls,  as  we  have  seen, 
certainly  are  not  suggestive  of  mourning.  But  the  Church  on  eai'th  mourns  for  her  departed 
memVier,  and  her  mourning  colour  seems  to  have  been  some  shade  of  purple,  although  there 
are  illuminations  of  funerals  showing  several  vestments  of  light  blue. 

The  black  choral  cope  was  not  a  vestment ;  it  was  merely  a  kind  of  tippet  put  over  the  surplice 
in  choir  offices  for  purposes  of  warmth  and  neatness  apparently,  and  it  was  to  be  laid  aside  at 
certain  times,  notably  Easter.  There  is  an  interesting  use  of  black  in  the  Paris  and  some  other 
rites — viz.,  that  black  vestments  should  be  in  use  from  the  first  Vespers  of  Passion  Sunday  till  after 
the  hours  of  the  day  on  Hol}^  Saturday  (i.e.,  after  '•none");  but  these  black  vestments  are 
specially  ordered  to  be  ornamented  with  red  orphreys,  keeping  still  in  view  the  old  idea  of  the 
Passion  red.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  worth  notice,  that  the  only  black  vestments  we  read  of 
in  Holy  Scripture  are  the  vestments  of  the  priests  of  Baal — these  were  supposed  to  be  black  gowns! 
(See  introduction  to  the  Swedenborgian  Book  of  Common  Prayer.)  Black,  like  green,  seems  to 
throw  man  back  upon  himself  and  his  own  mortality,  rather  than  raise  him  upwards  to  something 
higher  than  himself.  When  we  compare  the  ancient  use  of  red  and  the  modern  use  of  black  on 
Good  Friday,  it  becomes  particularly  evident.  The  one  is  full  of  hope— the  King  of  Mart3Ts' 
victor}'  through  the  pouring  out  of  His  blood  ;  the  other  is  simply  the  hopelessness  of  death. 

It  seems  worthy,  then,  of  our  consideration  whether  in  a  matter  of  adornment,  which  God 
Himself  has  called  "  for  glory  and  for  beauty,"  it  would  not  be  well  to  follow,  in  our  restoration  of 
liturgical  colour,  that  order  which  has  not  only  the  value  of  age  and  experience  to  recommend  it, 
and  the  similarity  to  the  use  of  Revelation  itself  to  sanctify  it,  but  also  the  fact  of  its  being  the 
perpetual  use  of  our  own  national  Church,  to  give  it  the  strongest  claim  to  our  obedience.  Its  sim- 
plicity makes  it  valuable  in  an  economical  point  of  view.  Red  and  white  and  blue  being  all  that 
is  absolutely  necessary. 

And  its  distinct  symbolizing  of  the  doctrine  of  sacrifice  makes  it  valuable  where  that  doctrine 
has  lost  to  a  certain  degree  its  proper  place  in  the  ''  proportion  of  the  faith."  The  more 
"  evidently  "  the  sacrifice,  and  the  death  of  our  Saviour  God  can  be  set  forth  among  us,  the  more 
real  we  must  surely  believe  will  be  the  faith  of  those  He  died  to  save,  and  as  they  once  put  His  own 
raiment  on  Him,  that  the  people  might  recognise  Him  the  better  as  he  was  led  to  His  death — so,  if 
we  put  the  "  own  raiment"  of  our  dear  old  Church  on  the  altars  and  ministers  of  her  mysteries,  her 
children  will  surely  learn  to  know  and  recognise  her  place  among  them  more  truly,  and  listen  more 
faithfully  to  her  teaching  voice. 
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APPENDIX. 

I. 

On  Cheistmas. — The  colour  of  Christmas  has  usually  been  made  a  difBculty  in  the  Sarum  order, 
as  in  S.  Osmund's  rubric  of  colours  to  be  used  at  the  various  seasons  no  mention  is  made  of  it; 
and  remembering  that  the  early  British  Church  came  from  the  South  of  France,  and  afterwards 
S.  Augustine  came  straight  from  his  consecration,  from  Aries,  and  that  the  principal  of  the  South 
Gallican  Churches  (Lyons)  has  red  for  its  Christmas  colour,  it  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  red  was 
the  colour  in  S.  Osmund's  time,  and  that  what  he  found  he  left. 

He  certainly  would  have  been  very  careful  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the  Saxons  as  to 
Christmas,  a  season  particularly  dear,  and  when  even  the  remains  of  old  heathen  customs  still  were 
cherished,  nor  would  he  upset  the  order  which  his  Nornuni  brethren  were  used  to.  So  we  may 
infer,  I  think,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  colours  were  the  same,  and  all  the  more  because 
of  no  mention  being  made  of  any  Christmas  colour  in  S.  Osmund's  order. 

But  (1.)  The  Anglo-Saxon  ceremonial  was  arranged  as  far  as  he  could  by  S.  Augustine,  on  his 
Geegorian,  not  on  his  Fi-ench  antecedents  (597 — 604) ;  moreover,  all  Gaul  had  been  forced  into 
uniformity  more  or  less  with  the  same  condition  of  things  under  Charlemagne  (800),  so  much  so  that 
when  Charlemagne's  son  wished  to  see  an  old  Gallican  rite  he  had  to  send  to  Spain  to  fetch  priests 
who  could  so  celebrate. 

(2.)  Though  Lyons  was  mainly  red  for  Christmas,  the  Gregorian  {i.e.,  Eoman)  use  was  not — nor 
was  Paris,  nor,  which  is  closest  home  of  all,  was  Rouen.  Both  of  these  used  white  for  Christmas,  and 
Paris  certainly  for  Christmas-tide,  i.e.,  from  Christmas  Eve  to  the  Purification  inclusive,  unless 
Septuagesima  intervened. 

(3.)  And  turning  to  our  own  uses,  we  find  two  local  uses  at  least,  telling  us  the  same  thing. 
Wells,  and  especially  Westminster,  of  which  the  order  of  its  Documenta  dates  c.  1200,  not  more  than 
100  years  after  S.  Osmund's  reform.  I  argue  then — (A)  that  white,  whether  from  Anglo-Saxon  or 
Anglo-Norman  lines,  is  the  Sarum,  and,  therefore,  the  general  English  colour  for  Christmas,  as  it 
had  certainly  been  the  Rouen  colour,  and  was  in  every  probability  the  Anglo-Saxon  colour  before 
S.  Osmund  took  up  the  question  : — (B)  That  the  Sarum  Christmas-tide  lasts  for  the  40  days,  as  in 
Westminster  and  Paris,  and  in  almost  universal  Gallican  tables  ;  for  not  only  was  the  Christmas 
Doxology'  continued  after  Epiphany  till  the  Purification  for  all  the  "  Office  Hymns,"  but  the  Proper 
Psalms  for  the  second  Vespers  of  Christmas  became  the  daily  Vesper  Psalms  for  the  40  days. 
These  are  distinct  rules  in  the  Sarum  Breviary,  as  also  in  several  French  uses.  If,  then,  the  40 
days  are  thus  marked  as  to  their  service,  there  would  be  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the  colour 
would  throughout  coincide,  as  in  the  Westminster,  Paris,  and  Rouen  rites,  so  also  in  Sarum. 

(C.)  One  point  more.  Liturgiologists  have  argued  that  the  special  notice  given  in  the  Sarum 
order  about  S.  John  the  Evangelist,  that  that  feast  should  be  white,  is  a  reason  why  Christmas 
should  be  some  other  colour.  But  if  the  paragraph  is  looked  at  a  little  more  closely,  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  pointed  exception  refers  to  what  comes  a  little  lower  down,  viz. — That  all  Apostles'  and 
Evangelists'  days  should  be  red,  and  Confessors',  yellow.  S.  John  is  the  special  exception,  being 
both  Apostle  and  Confessor ;  and  this  rather  argues  for  than  against  the  Christmas  colour  being 
white — as  that  great  Apostle's  day,  coming  into  close  connexion,  as  it  does,  with  his  Master's 
birth,  takes  the  same  colour,  just  as  his  other  day  (ante  Port.  Lat.,  May  6th)  was  always  white, 
falling  in  Paschal-tide. 

(D.)  Lastly,  I  would  notice  that  even  if  it  could  ba  proved  that  white,  as  white,  was  not  the 
definite  colour  for  Christmas,  yet  we  could  not  be  wrong  in  using  it,  because  we  have  this  to  fall 
back  upon,  that  in  at  least  one  Inventory  (Lichfield)  the  Christmas  vestments  are  ordered  to  be 
"precious,"  without  any  colour  given  ;  and  the  most  precious  are  generally  the  white  set. 

n. 

There  is  one  point  I  should  be  glad,  speaking  to  this  particular  Society,  to  mention,  and  that  is 
with  regard  to  S.  Paul's  use.  As  far  as  can  be  gathered,  S.  Paul's  had  a  use  of  its  own.  (Dr.  Sparrow 
Simpson  refers  to  this  in  his  interesting  "  Documents,"  p.  xxxv.-vi.  quoting  Messrs.  Wharton 
and  Maskell.)  But  it  adopted  the  use  of  Sarum  in  1414,  on  the  recommendation  of  Bishop 
Clifford,  keeping,  at  the  same  time,  some  of  its  own  old  peculiar  ceremonies — which  we  may 
suppose  had  come  down  from  Anglo-Saxon  times.  The  use  of  Sarum  was  "  in  oantando  et  legendo  " 
the  offices. 

'  All  honour,  laud,  and  glory  bo, 
0  Jesu,  Virgin-born,  to  Thee. 
All  Glory  as  is  ever  meet 
To  Father  and  to  Paraclete.    Amen. 
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Apparently  Bishop  Clifford,  would  have  gone  further;  his  date  rather  betrays  him:  1400  was 
a  time  when  the  Roman  tendency  was  beginning  to  exercise  an  influence,  and  in  his  Pontifical  he 
drew  up  a  table  of  ecclesiastical  colours  throughout  the  year,  similarly  to  one  Bishop  Grandison  had 
drawn  up  for  Exeter,  and  both  allowed  in  express  words  that  it  was  "jtixta  morem  CuricB  Romaym." 
Bishop  Grandison  pressed  his  on  Exeter  successfully,  but  not  so  Bishop  Clifford,  S.  Paul  having 
kept  its  own  peculiar,  while  accepting  the  Sarum  Breviary.  That  is  to  say,  S.  Paul's  was  English  to 
the  backbone !  And  so  may  it  ever  be.  It  certainly  is  so  now — though  rumours  of  a  fine  green 
frontal  for  Sundays  raises  uncomfortable  phantasies  of  Bishop  Clifford  and  Co.  1 

[Since  the  above  was  read,  a  pamphlet  by  J.  W.  L.,  entitled  "  Are  the  Sarum  colours  lawful 
in  the  Diocese  of  London  ?  "  has  appeared.  It  tries  to  prove  that  they  are  not,  and  takes  as  its 
argimient  quotations  from  Bishop  Clifford's  Pontifical  as  to  the  rules  for  colours  for  the  diocese  of 
London.  Unfortunately  for  the  argument,  it  was  just  this  part  of  Bishop  Clifford's  recommendation, 
viz.,  these  colours,  etc  ,  ''  juxta  morem  Curiae  Komanse  "  which  was  not  accepted  by  the  then 
authorities  of  the  Cathedral  Church  !] 
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PART  I. 
THE  SOUECES  OF  THE  LITURGICAL  COLOURS. 

Ut  potero  esplicabo,  nee  tamen  quasi  Pythius  Apollo,  certa  ut  sint 
et  fixa,  quae  disero,  sed  ut  honiunculus  unus  6  multis  probabilia 
conieotura  sequena. — Cicero,  Tuscul.  i.  ix. 

The  symbolical  use  of  colours  appears  to  have  prevailed  amongst  civilized  nations  in 
all  ages.  The  earliest  monuments  of  China  and  Egypt  testify  to  this ;  and  even  now,  if  we  may 
trust  the  newspapers,  the  influence  of  symbolical  colours  can  be  seen  on  the  political  events  of  the 
day  :  for  we  are  assured  that  it  was  only  his  insistance  on  the  use  of  the  white  flag  throughout  France 
which  hindered  the  heir  of  Saint  Louis  from  ascending  the  throne  of  his  forefathers. 

In  any  attempt  to  consider  the  sources  whence  the  liturgical  colours  v?ere  derived  we  are  met 
at  once  by  a  very  considerable  difEculty,  and  one  which  it  is  not  easy  to  overcome,  that  is,  our  want 
of  knowledge  of  what  the  ancients  meant  by  the  various  terms  purpureus,  hyacinthinus,  coccineus, 
venetus,  cosruleus,  and  the  like.  More  than  a  hundred  years  ago  Spence  complained  that  the  Latin 
names  for  colours  were  very  doubtful  and  very  ill-understood  ; '  and  the  confusion  has  been  increased 
in  our  own  day  by  the  theory  that  the  ancients  were  but  feebly  able  to  distinguish  one  colour 
from  another.  Of  this,  the  various  uses  of  the  word  purpureus  seems  to  be  some  proof.  Purpurem 
is  an  attribute  of  the  sea,  the  dawn,  the  poppy,  the  blood,  the  hair,  the  fig,  etc'  It  is  doubtful 
whether  cceruletis,  venetus,  or  hyacinthinus  were  blue  or  green.  And  the  same  ignorance  prevails  as 
to  the  value  of  the  mediaeval  words  rubeiis,  blodius,  indius,  and  others. 

The  diflSculties  are  also  further  increased  by  the  changes  which  time  may  have  wrought  upon 
contemporary  representations  of  the  colours  ;  or  upon  the  stuffs  themselves,  if  any  such  have  come 
down  to  us.  Illuminations  and  painted  windows  appear  singularly  untrustworthy  witnesses  ;  for 
besides  the  changes  due  to  the  effluxion  of  time,  which  in  some  of  these  may  have  been  active,  the 
artist  was  not  always  careful  to  give  faithful  representations  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  His 
end  was  rather  to  produce  an  harmonious  and  pleasing  whole ;  a  point  which  no  one  can  urge 
against  the  early  mosaics  in  the  Roman  or  Ravennese  Basilicas. 

It  would  seem  that  the  theories  of  the  source  of  the  liturgical  colours  must  be  largely 
influenced  by  the  theories  of  the  source  of  the  liturgical  vestments.  In  the  middle  ages,  as  every 
one  knows,  the  vestments  were  thought  to  be  copies  or  descendants  of  the  vestments  of  the  High 
Priest  under  the  Jewish  Dispensation,  and  the  liturgical  colours  would,  on  this  \'iew,  naturally  be 
allied  to  the  Levitical.  But  this  theory  appears  to  be  given  up  on  all  sides.  Walafrld  Strabo,  a 
writer  of  the  ninth  century,  asserts :  primis  temporibus  communi  indumento  vestiti  missas  agebant ;' 
and  Dr.  Bock,  so  well  known  for  his  researches  into  the  sources  and  history  of  the  liturgical  vest- 
ments, says  that  in  the  early  Church  the  Christian  mysteries  were  celebrated  in  a  dress  only  to  be 
distinguished  by  its  greater  richness  and  costliness  from  the  everyday  vesture*  and  that  the  only 
writer  of  any  authority  who  holds  the  contrary  opinion  is  Du  Saussay  in  his  Panoplia  Sacerdotalis. 

'  Specce,  Poll/metis,  book  VI.  dialogue  XIV.     London,  1747,  p.  228. 

*^It  may  be  noted  that  one  Evangeliat  says  tbat  our  Lord  was  mocked  in  a  purple,  and  another  in  a  scarlet, 
robe. 

^  VTalafridi  Strabonis  Liber  de  rebus  eccles.  cap.  xxiv.     In  Hittorpiua'  Collection. 

*  Bock,  Geschichte  tier  liturgischen  Gewander  des  Mittdalters,  Bonn,  1859,  Bd.  i.  pp.  416  and  422. 
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When  the  history  of  the  old  Roman  everyday  garments  began  first  to  be  studied,  it  was  thought 
that  the  toga  was  the  ancestor  of  the  chasuble,  and  that  the  cope  was  the  descendant  of  the  pxnula. 
This  last  supposition  derived  some  support  from  the  fact  that  the  pxnula  was  only  worn  in 
bad  weather,  in  fact  as  an  over  garment  to  protect  the  wearer  against  the  rain,  while  the  name  which 
the  cope  still  retains  is  pliiviak.  highly  suggestive  of  the  same  use.  But  later  on,  the  shape  of  the 
pamila,  so  identical  with  that  of  the  chasuble,  caused  this  view  to  be  given  up  ;  and  accordingly 
Cardinal  Bona,'  and  a  host  of  writers  of  less  authority,  forming  a  consensus  for  the  last  two  hundred 
years  and  more,  are  agreed  that  the  chasuble  is  the  same  garment  as  the  Eoman  pariuila.  I  may 
also  add  that  the  Commendatore  De  Rossi,  the  greatest  living  authority  on  Christian  antiquities,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  chasuble  is  nothing  but  the  p.riiiila  consularis,  just  as  the  vestments  of  a  Greek 
bishop  are  a  reproduction  of  the  dress  of  the  Eoman  emperors.^  I  may  add  one  point  from  my  own 
observations :  the  ancient  chasubles,  and  indeed  in  Italy  the  modern  ones,  show  in  their  orphreys 
a  precise  reproduction  of  the  stripes  of  the  pxnula.  These  chasubles  show  no  cross,  either  before  or 
behind,  only  what  is  called  the  column,  and  this  is  usually  formed  by  two  parallel  and  vertical 
bands  of  stuff.^ 

There  is  nothing  antecedently  improbable  in  the  theory  that  the  early  Christians  adopted  the 
vesture  of  oiEcers  high  in  the  civil  service,  when  we  consider  that  in  the  structure  of  the  early 
Christian  basilica,  the  details  of  the  old  Eoman  basilica,  or  justice-hall,  were  carefully  followed. 
And  if  the  stola  and  pamtda  became  the  albe  and  chasuble,  it  would  be  likely  enough  that  the 
colour  of  the  more  ancient  garments  would  reappear  with  their  shape  in  their  Christian  descendants. 
The  colour  of  the  albe  would  certainly  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  stola.  which  may  be  seen  to 
be  almost  constantly  white  in  the  catacombs  and  the  eai-ly  mosaics.  And  the  pxnula  we  know  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  was  dark  (pulhis)  in  colour,  and  worn  by  soldiers  and  plebeians  of  both  sexes  : 
though  before  the  peace  of  the  Church  it  had  become  the  garment  of  men  of  high  rank,  and  there 
are  traces  of  its  having  been  red  in  colour.* 

In  the  catacombs,  where  the  stola  is  no  doubt  the  prevailing  garment,  may  be  seen  a  few 
figures  of  men  and  women  clad  in  the  pxnula,  siibfiiscus,  or  reddish  in  colour  ;  but  in  these  under- 
ground places  the  perception  of  colour  is  not  always  quite  accurate,  and  many  of  the  frescoes  have 
plainly  undergone  restoration.  If  the  colour  of  the  pxnula,  which  we  know  was  pulhis  in  the  first 
century,  were  continued  into  the  Christian  chasuble,  it  would  account  for  the  large  number  of 
plnnetx  fitscas  which  we  find  in  the  early  mosaics  and  records.  There  is  a  tradition  among  Church 
writers  that  the  proper  colour  of  the  chasuble  is  purple  or  red,  for  it  is  supposed  to  represent  the 
purple  robe  in  which  our  Lord  was  mocked  by  the  soldiers. 

In  heathen  Eome  we  find  that  certain  colours  were  used  in  a  symbolical  sense.  Thus  the  toga 
was  fresh  whitened,  not  only  when  a  man  sought  oflSce,  but  on  solemn  days  of  rejoicing,  such  as 
birthdays  and  the  like  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  mourning  it  became  dark  in  colour, 
{pulliis,Juscus.)  The  toga  of  emperors  and  of  generals  on  the  day  of  their  triumph  was  purple. 
Later  on,  a  golden  colour  appears  alongside  of  the  purple  ;  as  may  be  seen  in  a  mosaic,  a  copy  of 
which  was  lately  published  in  Archwolof/ia,  where  the  gold  even  predominates  over  the  purple.' 
There  were  thus  in  the  old  everyday  life  of  Eome  four  symbolical  colours  :  white,  a  sign  of  festivity ; 
a  dark  colour  (fuscus),  a  sign  of  mourning  ;  piirpureus  and  gold,  signs  of  dignity.  These  four 
colours  are  the  forerunners  of  the  four  liturgical  colours,  white,  black,  red,  and  gold,  which  we  may 
trace  out  in  early  documents  and  mosaics. 

White  is  seen  in  the  catacombs  and  the  earliest  mosaics  as  one  of  the  colours  of  the  stola.  In 
all  ages  and  nations  it  has  been  considered  a  colour  highly  appropriate  to  the  priesthood.'" 
S.  Jerome  speaks  of  bishops,  priests,  and  deacons  being  arrayed  in  white  in  his  time,"  and  the 
Eastern  Church  uses  it  as  the  invariable  colour  of  the  phxlonion  out  of  Lent.'  As  a  liturgical  colour, 
used  to  sjTubolize  a  festival  season,  it  has  probably  come  down  to  us  from  the  whitened  toga  of 
festivals  at  Eome.  In  the  sixth  century  white  appears  as  the  colour  of  vestments  worn  at 
Easter."  But  it  is  not  so  often  seen  in  mosaics.  There  is  in  Iflie  apse  of  the  Church  of 
S.  Csecilia,  across  the  Tiber,  a  mosaic  showing  a  figure  in  a  white  chasuble  and  green  stola.     The 

'  Bona,  de  rebus  lilvrgicis,  lib.  i.  cap.  sxiv. 

'  The  sovereigns  have  taken  the  vestments  back  again.  The  King  of  England  is  crowned  in  the  ornaments 
of  a  deacon.  The  stole  and  maniple  may  be  distinctly  traced  even  in  the  prints  of  the  coronation  of  the  Queen, 
Been  in  so  many  English  houses. 

5  See  the  figure  of  a  woman,  Heliodora,  clothed  in  a  pcenula  in  Aringhi  (Roma  s«A<em/nea,Romse,  1651,  t.ii. 
p.  105,  lib.  IV.  cap.  xiv.),  .and  with  stripes  exactly  like  the  "column"  of  the  chasuble.  For  a  woodcut  of  the 
panula  see  Weiss,  Koxtiimbinde,  Stuttgart,  18G0.     11.  Abtli.  p.  9(j3. 

*  Aelii   Lampridii  Antiminns  Jtiadiimemis,  cap.  ii.  in  Hisloricr  Atfqtistae  Scriplores Penulas  populo  colorie 

rosei  dare.     Cf.  Martial,  xiv.  129.     Roma  magis  fuscis  vostitur,  Gallia  rutjs. 

'  Alexander  Nesbitt,  ArcluFoloi/ia,  l.S8(),  vol.  xlv.  p.  274. 

*  Cf.  Virgil,  yF.neid  xii.  169.     Puraquo  in  Teste  sacerdos. 

'  S.  Jerome  adv.  Peltuj.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxix.  In  Hooker's  day  the  surplice  gave  greater  offence  than  any  other 
ornament :  '•  a  mark  and  a  very  sacrament  of  abomination ;  '  (Hooker's  Eedes.  Folitie,  bk.  v.  chap.  29)"  and,  it 
would  soom,  chielly  from  it.s  colour. 

^  Gear,  Ewhulmjion,  Paris,  1G47,  p.  113. 

'  See  Part  II.  of  this  paper  upon  Easter. 
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date  usually  given  to  this  mosaic  is  about  820.  The  copy  of  the  mosaic  in  the  Lateran  Triclinium, 
however  interesting  it  may  be  to  the  student  of  the  history  of  the  Eoman  Empire,  will  detain  the 
ritualist  but  a  short  time,  as  it  has  clearly  been  very  unfaithfully  reproduced.  It  would  seem,  how- 
ever, that  S.  Peter  is  wearing  a  white  chasuble  over  the  stola.  The  date  of  the  original  mosaic  is 
said  by  Mr.  Bryce  to  be  about  800.' 

Black  appears  very  early  among  the  litui'gical  colours.  Cardinal  Bona  tells  us  that  in  the  year 
476  Acatius,  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  clothed  himself,  the  episcopal  chair,  and  the  altar  in 
black  as  a  sign  of  grief .^  Violet,  or  violet  purple,  is  the  most  common  colour  for  chasubles  amongst 
the  mosaics  of  the  early  seventh  century  at  Eome ;  it  may  be  seen  in  the  apse  of  S.  Agnes  outside 
the  walls  or  in  the  chapel  of  8.  Venantius  in  the  Baptistery  of  the  Lateran,  as  the  colour  of  the 
chasuble  of  a  large  number  of  saints  and  popes.  As  a  liturgical  colour,  there  is  no  distinction 
between  black,  violet,  purple,  or  blue  ;  planets  fiiscss  for  Lent  and  for  Good  Friday,  and  black 
vestments  for  the  procession  on  Candlemas  Day,  are  spoken  of  by  writers  so  early  as  the  time  of 
the  Ordo  Romanus,  printed  by  Hittorpius,  and  of  the  false  Alcuin.^ 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  golden  colour  is  the  very  earliest  noted  of  the  ecclesiastical 
colours,  as  Constantine  the  Great  is  said  to  have  given  to  Maoarius,  the  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  a  stola 
worked  in  gold,  to  be  used  at  Baptism.*  In  the  Church  of  SS.  Cosmas  and  Damian  at  Eome  the 
mosaics  of  the  apse  show  S.  Felix  in  a  golden  or  yellow  coloured  chasuble  ;  the  albe  is  blue.  The 
date  given  to  the  mosaic  is  530,  but  the  figure  has  been  so  much  restored  that  its  evidence  can 
hardly  be  trusted.  There  are  figures  of  Pope  Paschal  in  a  golden  chasuble  in  S.  Praxedes, 
S.  Mary  of  the  little  Ship,  and  S.  Ceecilia  across  the  Tiber,  all  about  the  same  date,  820.  The 
figure  of  our  Lord,  in  the  centre  of  the  apse  of  S.  Praxedes,  wears  a  golden  stola  with  red  stripes  ; 
and  there  is  also  another  figure  in  a  golden  chasuble  and  a  pall  on  the  left  of  the  arch  of  triumph. 

The  figures  of  S.  Maximianus  in  S.  Vitalis  and  of  S.  Apollinaris  in  S.  Apollinaris  in  Classe, 
in  the  well-known  mosaics  at  Eavenna,  are  said  by  Ciampini  to  be  clothed  in  chasubles  of  a  golden 
colour.^  My  own  recollections  of  a  visit  in  1878  were  so  different  to  this,  that  I  ventured  to  appeal 
to  an  antiquary  living  on  the  spot,  Signer  Corrado  Eicci,  the  well-known  author  of  the  best  guide 
to  Eavenna.  He  has  very  kindly  not  only  informed  me  that  the  exact  colour  of  the  two  chasubles 
is  an  olive  green  (oliva  caldo),  but  has  sent  me  a  drawing  in  water-colours  of  the  vestments,  showing 
the  golden  bees  (?)  on  the  olive  ground.  Gaily  Knight's  chromolithographs''  do  not  give  at  all  an 
exact  idea  of  the  colour  used.  It  is  thus  worthy  of  note  that  the  earliest  representation  of  the 
chasuble  used  in  an  ecclesiastical  way  shows  the  vestment  of  a  green  colour. 

In  the  Byzantine  Court  the  emperor  wore  white  on  the  death  of  a  kinsman,  black  not  being 
allowed  in  the  palace  ;  a  practice  which  may  be  compared  with  that  of  some  part  of  the  Eastern 
Church  which  forbids  black  to  be  used  as  a  liturgical  colour.  But  when  the  mourning  was  relaxed, 
the  emperor  wore  yellow  without  jewels,  and  later  on  resumed  his  splendid  vestments.'  The 
cardinals,  also,  while  they  are  shut  up  in  conclave  wear  saffron,  but  put  it  off  as  soon  as  the  pope 
is  elected,'  and  the  see  thus  ceases  to  be  widowed.  In  both  these  cases,  the  saffron  or  yellow 
colour  is  a  sign  of  dignity,  assumed  when  the  brighter  purple  would  be  unsuitable. 

There  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  show  that,  in  the  middle  ages,  yellow  was  held  to  be  the 
same  as  green,  and  there  is  no  doubt  a  certain  kindred  between  the  two  colours  from  an  optical 
point  of  view,  just  as  black  and  violet  and  dark  blue  run  into  each  other.  Green  itself  early  appears 
as  a  liturgical  colour.  It  has  been  said  that  at  Eavenna  it  is  seen  in  the  mosaics  of  the  first  half 
of  the  sixth  century  (521-547.)  And  in  the  Chapel  of  S.  Venantius  in  the  Lateran  Baptistery 
(date  about  C40),  St.  Asterius  appears  in  a  violet  brown  chasuble  and  green  stola;  and  the  same 
green  colour  of  the  stola  is  seen  in  a  figure  of  a  saint  with  a  white  chasuble  in  the  apse  of  S.  Csecilia 
across  the  Tiber  (date  about  820).  The  stola  was  anciently  a  woman's  dress,  and  Octavius  Ferrarius 
tells  us  that  green  was  one  of  the  colours  of  the  vestis  mul/ebris,"  so  that  this  may  be  a  possible 
origin  for  the  green  stola  ;  in  some  of  the  early  ritualists  the  poderis  (which  is  the  same  vestment  as 
the  stola)  is  said  to  be  hyacinthine.  What  colour  hyacinthine  was,  no  one  can  now  tell  ;  but  it  is 
likely  that  these  coloured  stolx  were  the  forerunners  of  the  coloured  albes  of  the  middle  ages. 

Besides  the  testimony  of  these  early  mosaics  we  have  some  written  accounts  of  the  use  of  green 
in  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries.     A  certain  abbot  is  said  to  have  given  blue  [indicus),  green,  and 

'  Jame3  Bryce,  The  Holy  Roman  Empire,  chapter  vii.     London,  18GG,  p.  127. 

»  Theodoras,  the  reader,  lib.  i.  Collect.     Quoted  by  Bona,  de  relms  liturg.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  sec.  1. 

'  See  Hittorpius'  Ordo  Romanus  and  the  Pseudo-Alcuin  on  these  days. 

*  Theodoret,  lib.  ii.  hist.  cap.  27.     Quoted  by  Bona,  de  relms  liturij.  lib.  i.  cap.  xxiv.  sec.  vi. 
'  Ciampini,  Vetera  Monimenta.  Pars  II.     Rom;B  1(J9D,  pp.  73  and  H3. 

*  H.  Gaily  Knight,  The  Ecclesiastical  Arc/iiteclure  of  Italy,  London,  1843,  vol.  i. 

'  Codinus,  de  officiis  magnce  cedes,  et  aulae  Constant,  c.  21.     Parisiis.  1(548,  p.  1-43. 

'  Christopher  jiarcellus, fiiV««7«  Ecclesiasticornm  sire  sacrarum  Ceremnmanun  SS.  Romana  Ecclesia,  Venetiis 
1516,  fol.  Yiii.  There  is  a  book  on  the  saffron  vesture  of  the  cardinals  in  conclave  which  I  have  not  been  able  to 
see:  Joseph  JIary  Suares,  de  crocea  veste  Cardinalivm  in  Conclavi,  Roniffi  1070,  in  4to. 

"  Octavius  Ferrarius,  de  re  Vestiaria,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxii.  in  Gr^vius'  Thesaurus  Roman.  Antiq.  t.  vi. 
Venetiis,  1732. 
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red  chasubles  to  his  monastery  in  the  year  800.  And  Hincmar  is  said  to  have  sent  Amalarius 
the  present  of  a  casiila  diaprasina  in  the  year  860.' 

Eed  is  a  colour  which  makes  but  a  small  appearance  either  in  mosaics  or  documents  until  the 
eleventh  or  twelfth  century.  One  instance  of  a  red  chasuble  has  just  been  spoken  of  ;  and  on  the 
left  of  the  arch  of  triumph  of  the  Church  of  S.  Praxedes,  at  Rome,  there  is  a  figure  in  a  reddish 
chasuble  and  pallimn  over  a  stola.  The  date  commonly  given  is  820.  Though  there  are  so  few 
notices  of  red  in  antiquity,  yet  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  liturgical  colours,  and 
descended  directly  from  the  imperial  purple.  In  the  Eoman  Church  a  led  colour  is  to  this  day  a 
sign  of  dignity :  witness  the  purple  of  the  cardinals ;  and  Cardinal  Bona  tells  us  that  a  red  cope  is 
the  proper  dress  for  the  pope."  This  statement  is  borne  out  by  the  Eoman  ritualists  of  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  They  direct  the  pope  to  wear  a  red  cope  when  he  only  hears  mass,  whatever 
the  colour  of  the  day  may  be.'  And  when  the  pope  is  dead  he  is  clothed  for  his  burial  in  red 
vestments,*  just  as  immediately  after  his  election  he  puts  on  red  shoes,  sandals,  bhetta,  and  cope. 

If  we  accept  red  and  golden  as  marks  of  dignity,  their  liturgical  use  becomes  more  easy  to 
explain.  Eed,  it  has  been  seen,  is  put  upon  the  pope  as  soon  as  he  is  chosen  ;  he  wears  a  red  cope 
as  his  ordinary  dress  for  assisting  at  ceremonies,  and  he  is  buried  in  red.  Eed  is  the  colour  in  many 
rites  for  the  Eucharist  and  for  confirmation.  Eed  is  given  to  Apostles  and  Evangelists,  even  if  not 
martyrs  ;  in  some  rites  to  confessors  also,  to  the  founders  of  churches,  to  the  patron  saint,  even  if 
he  were  not  a  mart3T.  In  all  these  the  red  is  a  mark  of  honour.  In  like  manner  the  golden  or 
green  colour  is  in  many  rites  the  episcopal  colour.  It  is  worn  at  the  bishop's  consecration,  his 
enthronement,  the  anniversary  of  his  consecration  ;  on  the  feasts  of  the  Chair  of  S.  Peter  ;  and  in 
some  chiirches  again  it  is  the  colour  of  the  patron  saint,  whoever  he  may  be  ;  and  as  a  rule  saffron 
or  green  is  the  colour  of  confessors  who  have  been  bishops  or  doctors.  At  ilentz  there  appears  a 
notable  instance.     The  feasts  of  Apostles  were  there  kept  in  green,  while  their  vigils  were  red. 

This  will  also  serve  to  explain  the  appearance  of  green  or  safifron  and  red  as  ferial  colours. 
The  French  ritualists  labour  to  explain  the  appearance  of  red  between  Trinity  and  Advent  by  saying 
that  Pentecost  dominates  the  whole  time.  But  this  in  no  way  explains  the  appearance  of  red  again 
as  a  ferial  colour  between  Candlemas  and  Septuagesima,  or  Candlemas  and  Lent.  I  would  venture 
to  suggest  that  the  golden  or  green  and  purple  or  red  were  in  early  times  worn  by  bishops  as  marks 
of  honour,  being  the  imperial  colours.  This  we  see  in  the  early  mosaics  of  Rome  and  Eavenna, 
where  popes  and  bishops  are  clothed  in  green,  gold,  and  purple.  It  is  the  way  of  mankind  to 
distribute  marks  of  honour  till  they  become  valueless,  and  thus  the  red  and  golden  colours  were 
later  on  assimied  by  simple  priests,  when  the  Church  was  not  celebrating  festival  or  fast,  and  so 
neither  white  nor  black  was  in  use.  A  parallel  instance  of  this  is  seen  in  the  Gloria  in  excekis.  In 
the  Gregorian  Sacramentary  bishops  only  were  allowed  to  say  the  Gloria;  priests  saying  it  but  once 
a  year,  at  Easter.  Now  priests  say  the  Gloria  daily,  out  of  Advent  and  Lent.  So  in  the  Eastern 
Church,  the  epiijonation,  once  an  episcopal  ornament,  is  becoming  a  privilege  of  less  dignified 
ecclesiastics.''  , 

Another  colour  is  of  frequent  use  in  Galilean  rites:  cinericius;  I  suppose  this  may  be  translated 
ash-coloured.  It  appears,  with  some  few  exceptions,  to  be  used  only  in  the  Lenten  fast,  from 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  Passion  Sunday.  It  is  thought  that  the  colour  has  its  source  in  the 
ashes  distributed  at  the  beginning  of  Lent.  Claude  Villette  speaks  of  it  as  the  "  couleur  de  terre, 
cendre,  et  penitence,"  and  as  being  used  in  Lent,  and  on  the  Ember  Saturdays  at  the  ordination  of 
clerks.' 

There  are  many  facts  which  would  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  ash  colour  was  little  else  than  a 
substitute  for  black.  For  instance,  at  Westminster  the  written  rule  was  that  black  should  be 
worn  for  Lent.  In  practice  we  find  in  the  inventories  white,  i.e.  grey  or  ash  coloured.  In  the 
English  inventories  these  white  ornaments  for  Lent  are  of  very  frequent  occurrence  :  in  fact,  the 
use  of  grey  or  white  for  Lent  appears  from  these  documents  to  be  the  only  custom  as  to  colours  in 
which  the  English  dioceses  were  unanimous.  Blue  and  violet  also  appear  to  have  been  English 
alternative  colours  with  the  grey  ;   they  are  all  three  secondary  colours  to  the  cardinal,  black. 

In  the  year  831,  Lewis  the  Pious  caused  an  inventory  to  be  made  of  the  Monastery  of  the 


'  Krazer,  de  liturgiis.  Ang.  Vindel.  1786,  p.  280. 

•  Bona,  de  rebus  litunj.,  lib.  i.,  cap.  xxiv.,  sec.  .xvii.  See  also  Sicardus,  Miirale,  lib.  ii.  cap.  iv.  "  Rubous 
mantus  tribuitur  per  quern  charitas  vel  martyriuia  declaratur." 

»  Christopber  Marcollu.s,  liiluum  Eccles.  sive  SS.  Ceremon.  SiS.  Rom.  Eccles.  Venetiis,  1516,  pas.'^im  Mabillon, 
iluteum  Ilalicum,  ordo  .xv.Lut.  Paris.  1724,  t.  ii.  p.  4-43.  Ordo  Romauus  auctore  Parido  Crasso  in  Marteno,  de 
iiJitt(jUts  Kcclesim  ritihus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  sxsiv. 

■•  JIabillon,  op.  cit.  p.  ii.  p.  527.  Ordo  xv.  Two  or  three  eye-witnesses  of  the  lying  in  state  of  the  la.st  pope, 
Pius  IX.,  have  assured  nie  that  the  dead  body  was  vested  in  white.  Clerks  in  holy  orders  ought  to  bo  buried  in 
violet  vestments,  though  this  rubric  is  ignored  in  practice,  and  black  vestments  are  used.  (See  BaruffaJdi,  ad 
Ruuale  Romanuiii  Vommcntaria,  Venetiis,  1763.     De  exequiis,  tit.  xxxiv.  see.  si.  p.  123.) 

'  Christopher  Marcellns,  op.  cit.  fol.  viii. 

7  ni  ^'■j^t*.'?'  ^'^'"'"■J'  "/"'^  -^^"(y  Etstem  Church,  part  i.  general  introduction.     London,  1850,  p.  311. 

'  Claude  \  illetto,  Les  Ratsons  de  f  office  et  Ceremonies  q>ii  sefont  en  Cei/lise.  Rouen,  1648,  p.  86. 
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S.  Rioharius  of  Centulum,  now  called  Eiquier,  on  the  Somme ;  and  amongst  the  vestments  appear 
"  casulas  castanese  xl.  sericee  nigrae  v.  persse  sericse  iii.  ex  plata  i.  ex  pallio  xx.  galnse 
sericze  v.  melnae  sericee  iii.  ex  pisce  i.  ex  cendalo  iv.'"  Further  on:  "  cappa  castanea  auro  parata 
serica  i.  Dalmaticae  xxxi."  and  some  other  vestments. 

Castaneus  is,  according  to  Ducange,  the  same  as  stellnria,  and  this  would  appear  to  be  a  kind  of 
purple,  probably  the  same  as  one  sees  in  the  brown  violet  chasubles  in  the  mosaics  of  the  apse 
of  S.  Agnes  outside  the  walls.  Persx  sericx  may  be  blue,  though  the  Dantophil  will 
remember  that  Dante  defkies  j^erso  as  "  a  colour  mixed  of  purple  and  black,  but  the  black  prevails.''- 
Melrnft  sei'icx  to  be  color  luteus,  or  that  of  an  apple  ;  ex  pisce  is,  according  to  Maigne  d'Arnis'  lexicon, 
of  a  blue  colour ;  and  ex  cendalo  of  some  silk  stuff.  Ex  plata  may  either  stand  for  ex  blatta,  or 
signify  that  the  vestment  was  made  of  plates  of  metal  joined  together.  If  we  accept  this  inventory 
as  of  the  time  stated,  it  would  appear  that  black,  purple,  blue,  yellow,  and  perhaps  green  (melnie) 
chasubles  were  worn  at  Centulum  in  the  ninth  century.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to  form  any 
opinion  as  to  the  festivals  or  seasons  for  which  they  were  employed. 

Innocent  III.  who  ruled  the  Church  of  Rome  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  is  no  doubt 
the  starting  point  in  history  for  a  definite  sequence  or  law  for  the  use  of  colours  for  different 
seasons  or  festivals.  Before  this  time  little  is  said  of  the  use  of  colours  for  the  different  seasons. 
There  is  one  early  instance  :  S.  Paulinus,  the  Bishop  of  Nola,  in  his  third  hymn  on  the  feast  of 
S.  Felix,  describing  the  appearance  of  the  church  on  the  festival  of  the  Martyr,  says :  Aurea  nunc 
niveis  ornanturUmina  veils,  {Carm.  de  S.  Felice,  III.  1)8.)  and  the  date  of  the  hymn  is  said  to  be 
exactly  396. 

In  the  churches  of  Gaul  the  colour  for  Easter  was  white  in  the  sixth  century  if  we  take  the 
Expositio  Brevis  as  written  by  S.  German,  who  was  Bishop  of  Paris  in  5.i5,  which  says  :  Albis 
vestibus  in  pascha  induitur  sacerdos,^  and  there  are  other  notes  on  the  use  of  the  same  colour  at  this 
season  in  the  same  churches.  At  Rome  the  vestments  for  Lent  and  Good  Friday  were  dark  in 
colour  ;  on  Maundy  Thursday  the  ampulla  for  the  c/rrisma  was  covered  with  white  silk,  and  the 
priests  wore  their  solemn  vestments  on  this  day,  though  the  colour  is  not  given ;  at  Easter  the  most 
solemn  vestments  are  to  be  worn  :  deacons  wearing  dalmatics,  and  subdeaoons  albes  of  linen  or  silk. 
On  the  Purification,  black  vestments  are  worn  for  the  procession  before  mass.*  Pierre  Lebrun  quotes 
a  manuscript  ordinary  of  Monte  Cassino  before  1100,  and  one  of  Metz  written  in  1105,  which 
direct  black  chasubles  to  be  worn  by  the  priest  and  ministers  during  Advent,  and  from  Septuagesima 
to  Maundy  Thursday.  The  clerk  at  Metz  who  censed  might  be  indiitus  cappa  serica  quai  nigra  sit 
vel  similis  nigrx!' 

No  doubt,  a  little  more  research  among  the  earlier  Church  writers  would  find  further  allusions 
to  the  use  of  different  colours  on  certain  days  and  seasons. 

If  the  writer  of  the  Gemma  Animx  be  the  Honorius  of  Autun  who  flourished  about  the  year 
1130,  there  would  be  in  this  work  an  early  allusion,  before  Innocent  III.  to  the  liturgical  colours 
for  the  different  degrees  of  saints.  For  example,  in  all  rites,  red  is  the  colour  for  martyrs,  and 
white  for  virgins ;  and  in  very  many  rites,  green  or  saffron  is  the  colour  for  bishops  or  doctors,  and 
violet  for  monks  and  layfolk  who  have  been  canonized.  Thus  the  four  liturgical  colours  are  divided 
amongst  different  classes :  and  this  passage,  I  fancy,  must  refer  to  these  different  colours  for  the 
different  saints,  martyrs,  virgins,  monks,  or  doctors:  "Hie  ager  vernat  floribus  dum  ecclesia 
resplendet  virtutibus.  Odor  florum  est  fragrantia  bonorum  operum.  Rosae  sunt  martyres,  lilia 
virgines,  violae  seculi  contemptores,  virides  herbae  sapientes,  floridae  proficientes,  fructibus  plenae 
animae  perfects. "^  Sicardus,  Bishop  of  Cremona,  a  contemporary  of  Innocent  III.  gives  the 
following  mystical  signification  to  the  four  colours  :  PalHa  vel  cortina  Candida  munditiam,  rubea 
charitatem,  viridia  contemplationem,  nigra  carnis  mortificationem,  variata  coloribus  virtutum 
varietatem,  linea  tribulationem,  hoUoserica  significant  virginitatem.' 

Innocent  III.  is  known  to  us  from  our  schooldays  through  his  dealings  with  King  John  ;  and 
indeed  there  was  hardly  any  part  of  Christendom  in  which  he  did  not  make  the  weight  of  his  hand 
to  be  felt.  To  this  pope  is  often  attributed  the  beautiful  prose  for  Whitsuntide  :  "  Veni,  Sancte 
Spiritus,"  and  all  writers  agree  that  he  was  one  of  the  very  ablest  of  the  successors  of  St.  Gregory  in 
the  Roman  Patriarchal  Chair.  Jeremy  Taylor  calls  him  "  a  great  canonist,  and  of  great  authority."" 
At  the  present  moment  he  is  chiefly  interesting  to  us  from  the  rules  which  he  gives  in  his  work, 

1  Luc  d'Achery,  Spicelegium,  t.  ii.  Paris,  1723.  Chronicon  monast.  S.  Richarii  Centulensis  scriptum  ab 
Hariulfo  monacho,  lib.  iii.  cap,  iii. 

'  See  Dr.  Carlyle's  translation  of  the  Inferno,  canto  v.     London,  1867,  p.  51. 

3  Soe  S.  Gorman's  Expositio  Brevis  in  Lebrun's  ^j^j/ica/ioH,  Paris,  1777,  t.  iii.  p.  242,  printed  from  Martene 
and  Durand's  Tresor  des  Anecdotes,  t.  v. 

*  See  Hittorpius,  Ordo  Romanus  and  the  false  Alcuin  for  these  times. 
'  Pierre  Lebrun,  Explication  etc.  de  la  Messe,  Paris,  1777,  t.  i.  p.  63. 

»   Gemma   Ammas,  lib.  i.  cap.   162.       Compare  two  sermons   on    S.   Agnes,  attributed  to  Thomas-a-Kompis, 
Sermones  ad  A'ovitios,  xxvi.  and  xxvii.  printed  by  Sommalius,  t.  i.  p.  111.     Antwerp,  1615. 
'  Sicardus.  Mitrale,  \ih.  i.  cap.  xii.  sub  tine.     Migno'a  ed.  p.  41,  C. 

*  Jeremy  Taylor,  a  Discourse  of  Conjirmaiion,  section  iv.     Heber's  ed.  1822,  t.  xi.  p.  271. 
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De  sacro  altaris  mysterio,  for  the  different  Cliristian  seasons  and  festivals.  This  is  the  first  complete 
enumeration  of  the  colours  that  I  have  been  able  to  meet  with,  though  it  cannot  be  doubted  from 
the  evidence  of  the  early  Ordines  Romani  that  symbolical  colours  were  in  use  before  Innocent  III. 
and  that  this  pope  no  more  introduced  the  sequence  into  the  Roman  Church  than  he  introduced  the 
other  ceremonies  which  he  records.  Besides,  the  book  was  written  before  he  became  pope.  If 
further  proof  were  wanted,  it  could  be  given  by  the  development  which  the  sequence  had  already 
undergone  in  Innocent  III.'s  time,  as  shown  by  the  use  of  colours  secondary  to  the  four  cardinal 
colours. 

There  are,  says  this  writer,  four  chief  colours,  albus,  rubeiis,  niger,  et  viridis,  because  there  are 
said  to  have  been  four  in  the  vestments  of  the  law :  byssus  et  purpura,  hyacinthus  et  coccus.  It  wUl 
be  noted  that  he  leaves  out  the  aurum  from  the  Levitical  colours,  just  as  S.  Jerome  does,'  apparently 
because  it  was  a  material,  and  not  a  colour.  It  may  be  said  that  the  sequence  given  by  Innocent  III. 
remains  for  all  practical  purposes  the  custom  of  the  Church  of  Rome  to  this  day.-  In  mediaaval 
times  it  was  very  widely  spread,  being  used  in  many  churches  of  Germany  and  Spain,  and  in 
England  in  the  dioceses  of  Canterbury  and  York,  London  and  Exeter. 

But  besides  these  four  chief  or  cardinal  colours,  Innocent  III.  already  speaks  of  certain  other 
secondary  colours,  which  were  ranged  under  the  heading  of  the  chief  colours  with  which  they  had 
some  likeness,  though  they  were  not  altogether  identical  in  tint.  Thus  violet  was  allowed  instead  of 
black  ;  coccineus  instead  of  red,  and  croceus  instead  of  green.  Or  for  certain  saints ;  rose  was 
allowed  for  martyrs,  saffron  for  confessors,  and  lily  for  virgins.  In  the  same  way  we  find  in  the 
more  modern  Gallican  missals  that  yellow  ornaments  may  be  used  in  place  of  white ;  fulva 
(d'aurore)  seu  aurea  instead  of  red  ;  blue  instead  of  violet,  and  brown  instead  of  black.-*  And  this 
we  know  was  the  practice  in  Paris  in  the  time  of  Lebrun-Desmarettes,  who  says  that  the  colour  d'aurore 
was  used  for  the  season  after  Pentecost.^  Claude  Villette,  who  wrote  in  a  still  earlier  time,  speaks 
of  grey  or  ash-coloured,  violet,  yellow,  and  dove-coloured  [colombin)  as  secondary  colours  to  the 
four  chief  colours  in  use  in  the  Gallican  Church.' 

The  greatest  number  of  secondary  colours  that  I  have  met  with  in  any  authoritative  document 
was  in  a  Cistercian  Missal  printed  at  Paris  in  1627.  Much  the  same  sequence  is  given  as  that  of 
Innocent  III.  but  under  each  cardinal  colour  a  certain  number  of  secondary  colours  is  allowed :  thus 
under  violet  appear  also  :  "  ceruleus,  violaceus,  iacintinus  vel  flavus  ;  "  under  white  :  "  albus  vel 
argenteus  ;  "  under  red  :  "  aureus,  rubeus,  purpureus:  "  the  ferial  colours  are  :  "  viridis,  coelestis  ;  " 
and  Good  Friday  and  the  Office  of  the  Dead  have:  "niger,  cineritius,"  which  also  seem  to  be  the 
colours  for  certain  confessors  and  monks  such  as  S.  Bernard,  S.  Thomas,  S.  Benedict,  and  others, 
though  red  is  given  generally  to  other  confessors.  The  same  latitude  was  allowed  in  England  ;  as 
one  cnly  has  to  look  over  the  mediaeval  inventories  to  recognise  the  numberless  shades  of  colour  that 
were  in  use,  though  each  shade  was  doubtless  ranged  under  one  of  the  chief  four. 


Principal  Liturgical 
Colours. 

Secondary  Liturgical  Colours. 

WHITE    

Lily,  Silver,  Gold. 

BLACK    

f  Violet,  Purple,  Blue,  Hyacinthine,  Azure,   Morello. 
(  Brown,  Grey,  Ash,  Dove,  Dun. 

GOLD       

Green,  Saffron,  Yellow. 

RED         

Crimson,  Murrey,  Tawny,  Purple,  Rose,  Pink,  Gold. 

Even  at  the  present  day,  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  far  from  five  colours  only  being  the  rule, 
there  are  several  alternative  colours  in  use  ;  for  example,  cloth  of  gold  is  allowed  in  the  place  of 
white,  or  red,  or  green.  Though  I  have  not  met  with  silver  as  a  substitute  for  white  in  any  modern 
book  on  ritual,  yet  it  is  in  use  at  the  present  day  ;  as  on  Maundy  Thursday,  in  1870,  I  saw  cloth 
of  silver  vestments  worn  by  the  priest  and  sacred  ministers  in  the  parish  church  of  San  Remo,  in 
North  Italy.  Then,  what  are  called  rose-coloured  vestments  are  allowed  instead  of  violet  on 
Gaudete  and  Lxtare  Sundays,  and  Christmas  Eve  if  it  fall  on  a  Sunday  ;  at  Verona,  on  last  Mid 
Lent  Sunday,  the  vestments  of  the  sacred  ministers  of  the  cathedral  church  were  rather  of  a  very  pale 
lavender,  while  the  priests  who  said  masses  at  the  side-altars  wore  chasubles  rather  of  a  chocolate, 

^  S.  Jerome,  E/iisl.  ml  Fabiolam,  de  veste  sacerdola/i. 

•  Innocentiua  III.  de  sacro  altaris  mysterio,  lib.  i.  cap.  Ixiv. 

3  Kor  an  instance,  see  tbo  Paris  Missal  edited  by  Archbishop  do  Vintimille. 

*  De  Muleon,  V'oyaiies  /itiirgiques  de  France,  Pains,  1718,  p.  247. 

5  Claude  Villette,  Les  Raisons  de  Coffice  et  ceremonies,  etc.,  Rouen,  1648,  p.  8G. 
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than  of  any  distinct  liturgical,  colour.  All  over  Italy  ami  the  south  of  France  the  word  violaceus 
has  a  very  wide  interpretation.  For  example,  being  at  Rome  one  year  just  before  Easter,  I  was 
interested  to  note  that  in  some  churches  the  colour  of  the  veils  used  to  cover  up  the  crucifix  and 
sacred  images  was  precisely  of  the  same  colour  as  the  chasubles  of  the  popes  in  the  seventh-century 
mosaics  of  the  apse  of  S.  Agnes  outside  the  walls,  that  is  of  a  violet-brown.  Then  on  the  Saturday 
befo:-e  Palm  Sunday  I  heard  the  mass  of  the  feria  said  in  the  choir  chapel  (or  whatever  it  is  called) 
of  the  Liberian  Basilica,  and  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  colour  of  the  chasubles  of  the  sacred  ministers 
from  black.  At  Pisa  the  next  day  it  was  hard  to  tell  the  chasubles  of  the  sacred  ministers  from 
red  ;  and  one  had  to  look  upon  some  distinctly  red  object  to  be  sure  that  the  vestments,  veils,  and 
other  Lenten  hangings  round  the  choir  were  not  red.  The  veil  over  the  large  crucifix  was  violet, 
and  the  velum  suhdiaconale  was  lavender.  Elsewhere  in  Italy  the  vestments  are  very  commonly 
purple,  a  compound  of  red  and  blue.  At  Milan,  a  peculiar  colour  is  used  during  Lent  to  cover  up 
the  amboues  of  the  metropolitan  church  and  the  images  of  the  saints.  I  can  only  compare  it  to  the 
colour  of  a  fully  ripe  plum,  and  it  gives  in  most  lights  the  appearances  of  being  black,  just  as  the 
purpura  of  the  ancients  did.  Dozio  tells  us  that  it  is  called  morello}  but  I  have  found  no  mention  of 
it  in  the  authorized  Ambrosian  books. 

The  use  of  a  sequence  of  colours  is  not  universal  in  Christendom.  In  the  Greek  Church, 
according  to  Goar,  only  two  colours  are  used  :  purple  for  Lent,  or  times  of  fasting  ;  white  for  all 
other  seasons.^  With  this,  may  be  compai-ed  the  practice  of  some  poor  parishes  in  Italy.  Purple 
is  used  for  Lent  and  Advent ;  yellow,  a  substitute  for  cloth  of  gold,  at  other  times.  Lebrun  says 
that  among  the  Armenians  different  colours  are  not  worn  for  different  days  ;  and  that  black  is 
never  used,  not  even  in  Lent,  nor  in  the  Office  for  the  Dead.' 

Nor  can  it  be  thought  that  the  Easterns  look  with  much  favour  upon  the  idea  of  a  symbolism 
in  the  liturgical  colours.  When  an  Eastern  patriarch  had  explained  to  him  the  meaning  often 
given  in  the  West  to  the  four  colours  commonly  used,  he  laughed  aloud,  and  said  tliat  he  had  never 
in  his  life  heard  anything  so  ridiculous.  In  our  time  an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  Church  of 
England  to  imitate  the  Greeks,  and  to  abolish  the  use  of  symbolical  colours  (one  of  the  most 
instructive  parts  of  the  ritual  revival  of  the  last  forty  years)  by  introducing  the  Sarum  colours  accord- 
ing to  some  restoration  by  modern  antiquaries.  All  these  restorations  resemble  the  Eastern  custom 
in  the  use  of  two  colours  only.  But  the  Greek  colours  are  far  less  painful  than  the  Sarum.  The  Greeks 
use  red  only  during  Lent,  and  white  at  other  times,  while  modern  Sarum  inflicts  red  upon  the 
faithful  all  the  year  round,  save  at  Easter. 

A  trace  of  the  custom  of  using  only  one  colour  or  an  indifferent  colour  may,  perhaps,  be  found 
in  some  early  Cistercian  Consuitudines.  Among  the  directions  for  the  general  poverty  of  the 
ornaments  there  appears  :  ministrorum  indumenta  sine  serico  sint  prefer  stolam  et  manipulum. 
Casula  vero  nonnisi  unicolor  habeatur.*  It  may  of  course  mean  that  the  chasuble  is  not  to  be 
embroidered,  but  I  would  submit  that  it  is  patient  of  the  interpretation  that  the  chasuble  is 
to  be  of  only  one  colour  throughout  the  year. 

It  may  interest  those  who  think  that  the  liturgical  colours  have  some  mystical  source  in  the 
Old  Testament  if  we  look  into  the  history  of  other  colours  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  religious 
observances.  Take  heraldry  :  the  gradual  growth  of  this  art  in  the  middle  ages  need  not  be  spoken 
of:  yet  the  tinctures  and  metals  had  become  in  post-mediseval  times,  and  may  be  now,  highly 
mystic.  Green  is  the  colour  of  mad  men  ;  sable  or  black  signifies  prudence  and  wisdom,  with 
constancy  in  adversities.  Argent  or  white  is  the  symbol  of  innocence  and  purity  ;  red  or  gules,  of 
love  ;  gold  or  or,  is,  according  to  these  writers,  a  mixture  of  red  and  white,  and  represents  the  most 
noble  qualities,  because  gold  is  the  colour  of  the  sun,  and  is  the  king  of  metals.  Purple  represents 
nobility,  dignity,  tranquillity  ;  and  so  forth.'' 

In  the  history  of  another  set  of  colours,  the  colours  of  the  Circus,  we  shall  find  that  each 
colour  had  a  meaning  of  its  own.  Onuphrius  Panvinius'*  tells  us  that  at  first  the  colours  were  only 
two  in  number,  white  and  red  ;  later  on,  blue  and  green  were  added ;  and  thus  four  factions  arose, 
of  which,  however,  the  blue  and  the  green  take  the  lead  in  history.     At  last,   in  the  time  of 

*  Giovanni  Dozio,  Seconda  Appendice  all^  esposizlone  delle  cerimonie  delta  Alessa  Privata  yhtsta  il  Rtto 
ambrosiano,  Milano,  1855,  p.  125. 

-  Goar,  Euchologion,  Paris,  1647,  p.  1)3.  Gretaer  also  says  that  purplo  was  used  in  Lent  with  tlie  excejition 
of  the  Annunciation,  Palm  Sunday,  and  Easter  Eve;  and  white  at  otlier  times.  (Codinus,  De  ofjiciis  maym^ 
Eccksim  et  aula  Constantinop.     Paris,  lB-48.     Obsorvationes  Jacobi  Gretseri,  cap.  i.  cap.  xvi.  p.  181.) 

^  Pierre  Le  Brun,  EipUcation  de  la  Messe,  Paris,  1 778,  t.  v.  p.  62. 

*  Guignard,  Les  Monuments  primitifs  de  la  regie  cistercienne,  Dijon,  1878,  p.  252. 

^  The  reader  may  i3nd  more  of  this  in  Geliot  and  Palliot,  Lu  vrai/e  et  parfalte  Science  des  Armoiries,  Dijon  and 
Paris,  1660,  under  each  metal  and  tincture.  Thoro  is  a  strange  book  of  Frederic  Portal's,  published  at  Paris  in 
1837,  with  the  title  "Des  Couleurs  symholirpies,"  in  which  the  writer  opens  the  preface  by  stating  liis  belief  that 
the  symbolical  nature  of  colours  will  decipher  the  hieroglyphics  of  Kgypt,  and,  in  fact,  prove  a  key  to  all  the 
mysteries  of  history. 

^  Onuphrius  Pauvinius,  de  ludis  Circensibus,  lib.  i.  cap  x.  in  Griovius'  Thesaurus  Antiij.  Rom,  Venetiis, 
1735,  t.  ix. 
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Domitian,  two  more  colours  were  added,  gold  and  purple.  Now,  it  is  noteworth}'  that  when  there 
were  only  four  colours  they  were  thought  to  be  highly  mystic.  They  were  supposed  to  represent 
the  four  seasons.  Cassiodorus  says  that  the  green  is  the  spring ;  red,  the  summer  ;  white,  the 
autumn ;  and  blue,  winter.'  Others  refer  them  to  the  four  elements,  and  the  triumph  of  the  blue 
or  the  green  foretold  an  abundance  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  or  a  prosperous  voyage  over  the  sea. 

The  Chinese  have  five  symbolical  colours  which  they  also  referred  to  their  five  elements, 
"  Red  belongs  to  fire,  and  corresponds  with  the  south ;  black  belongs  to  water,  and  corresponds 
with  the  north  ;  green  belongs  to  wood,  and  corresponds  with  the  east ;  white  to  metal,  and 
corresponds  with  the  west,"  says  the  Commentator  of  Li-Ki.  Yellow  in  this  system  is  the  colour 
of  the  earth  ;  and  it  is  said  that  this  symbolism  in  colours  prevailed  from  two  thousand  years 
before  Christ  to  two  hundred  years  after. 

S.  Jerome  refers  the  four  Levitical  colours  to  the  four  elements.  Bi/ssus  is  the  earth  ;  purpura, 
the  sea  ;  hiacyntlins  (sic),  the  air ;  and  coccus,  fire.  It  will  be  noted  that  S.  Jerome  does  not  count 
gold  amongst  the  Levitical  colours,  apparently  because  gold  is  a  material,  and  not  a  colour  ;  though 
the  same  remark  would  apply  to  bi/ssus,  the  fine  linen.  So  that  the  Levitical  colours  would  really 
be  reduced  to  three  ;  but  the  four  suited  S.  Jerome's  allegorizing,  and  were  therefore  retained.  The 
whole  epistle  is  highly  allegorical,  and  does  not,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  after  reading  it  carefully, 
deal  in  any  way  with  the  vestments  of  the  Christian  priesthood." 

S.  Jerome's  allegory  came  down  into  the  middle  ages,  applied  to  the  Christian  liturgical 
colours.  Rupert,  abbot  of  Deutz,  says  that  the  colours  of  the  vestments  refer  to  the  four  elements.' 
And  the  Lyons  Missal  of  1622  in  the  Eationale  Missx  says:  sacrae  vestes  secundum  colorem, 
materiem,  positionemque,  cuj usque  ad  quatuor  elementa  mundi,  ad  duo  hemispheria  cceli,  partesque 
zodiaci,  etc.  It  was  natural  enough,  when  it  was  thought  that  the  Christian  vestments  were  a 
direct  imitation  of  those  of  the  old  law,  to  connect  their  colours  with  the  Levitical  colours.  Thus 
the  false  Alcuin  says,  speaking  of  the  Mosaic  vestments  and  colours  :  "  His  ornamentis  debet 
Christi  pontifex  refulgere,  his  coloribus  exornari."* 

It  is  unlucky,  however,  that  the  facts  do  not  suit  the  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  liturgical 
colours  from  the  Mosaic  any  more  than  they  suit  the  theory  of  the  kindred  source  of  the  vestments. 
Black,  which  is  not  a  Mosaic  colour,  is  one  of  the  earliest  liturgical  colours  known,  dating  from  476, 
and  there  is  evidence  of  its  continuous  use  to  the  present  time ;  but  it  so  little  fits  into  the  Mosaic 
theory  that  persons  who  are  unfortunate  enough  to  wear  black  stoles  or  cassocks  at  the  altar  have 
been  made  the  object  of  a  special  invective,  and  doubts  raised  as  to  their  safety  in  the  next  world. 
In  like  manner  the  use  of  green  goes  back  to  the  first  representation  of  the  chasuble  known  ; 
but  it  does  not  appear  among  the  five  mystic  colours  of  Leviticus.  But  that  the  theorists  might 
be  afraid  of  the  Greeks  when  they  bring  presents,  I  would  offer  to  get  them  out  of  their  difficulty 
by  saying  that,  as  it  is  yet  unknown  what  i\xe  purpura  and  lu/acinthus  of  the  ancients  were,  so  it  is 
just  as  likely  that  they  were  black,  or  violet,  and  green,  as  that  they  were  what  we  now  call  purple 
and  blue. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  the  view  that  the  Levitical  colours  are  the  only  orthodox  ones ; 
in  the  Eastern  Church,  either  only  two  colours  are  used,  white  and  purple,  or  else  an  indifferent 
colour  is  used,  so  that  the  five  mystic  colours  do  not  show  themselves  even  in  the  degraded 
condition  in  which  they  are  found  in  the  West.  Had  they  been  part  of  the  early  constitution  of  the 
Church,  some  trace  of  them  in  the  East,  always  fond  of  the  mystical,  might  reasonably  have  been 
looked  for. 

The  history  thus  far  of  the  liturgical  colours  does  not  greatly  incline  us  to  the  idea  that  the 
colours  are  mystical,  as  apart  from  symbolical.  I  would  venture  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
symbolical  and  mystical.  To  parody  Bishop  Butler :  symbolical  colours  are  colours  the  reasons  of 
which  we  see ;  mystical  colours  are  colours  the  reasons  of  which  we  do  not  see.  S^'mbolical  I  hold 
the  liturgical  colours  to  be  ;  black  or  violet  seems  natural  in  times  of  mourning,  and  white  seems 
natural  for  festivals.  But  liyacinthus  et  coccus,  hyssus  et  purpura  are  highly  mystical ;  we  can  see 
no  reason  for  their  employment  in  the  Christian  mysteries,  where  all  things,  says  S.  Paul,  are  to  be 
done  to  edification  ;  and  the  ceremonies  of  which  are  not  to  be  dumb  and  dark  as  in  the  Jewish 
law,  but  so  set  forth  that  every  man  may  understand  what  they  do  mean,  and  to  what  end  they 
do  serve. 

'  Cassiodoms,  qnoted  by  Onuphrius  Panvinius,  loc.  cit. 

'  S.  Jerome,  de  veste  Sacerdotali,  Epistola  ad  Fabiolam,  cap.  xix. 

'  Rnpert,  de  divinis  cfficiis,  lib.  i.  cap.  xviii.  in  Hittorpius'  collection. 

*  Pseudo-Alcninus,  cap.  de  singulis  vestihus  in  Hittorpius'  collection. 
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PART  II. 
A  COMPARISON  OF  THE  COLOURS  IN  USE  IN  VARIOUS  WESTERN  RITES. 

Those  wbo  have  been  accustomed  only  to  the  Innooentian  sequence  of  colours  may  be  somewhat 
surprised  to  find  how  much  the  different  local  rites  vary  from  one  another  in  their  colours.  There 
are  but  very  few  points  on  which  unanimity  prevails  ;  and  they  are  these :  the  use  of  white  for 
feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  of  virgin  saints  ;  of  black  for  the  ofBce  of  the  dead;  and  of  red 
for  the  feasts  of  martyrs. 

There  is  an  approach  to  unifoiTnity  in  the  use  of  white  for  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  for  the 
anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  the  church  ;  and  in  the  use  of  red  for  Whitsuntide,  and  Feasts  of 
Apostles.  But  in  all  other  matters  the  bishop  of  each  diocese  has  seemed  to  do  that  which  was  right 
in  his  own  eyes.  There  will  be  found  white,  ash-coloured,  and  even,  in  one  case,  as  at  Mentz,  red  for 
Advent.  Red,  green,  violet,  and  black  at  Christmas.  Bed,  green,  and  violet  for  Epiphany.  Red 
and  violet  for  the  ferial  season.  Black  or  ash-coloured  for  Lent ;  red  or  black  for  Passiontide  ; 
green,  white,  or  red  for  Palm  Sunday;  red,  green,  or  black  for  Maundy  Thursday  ;  yellow,  green,  or 
red  for  Good  Friday  ;  red  or  green  for  Easter,  and  so  on.  But  I  ought  to  warn  the  less  experienced 
against  imagining  that  there  is  any  essential  difference  between  all  these  rites,  because  they  vary 
so  much  in  their  outward  appearance,  their  colours,  and  ceremonies.  They  may  indeed  differ  in 
these  and  other  unimportant  and  varying  parts  of  the  service  ;  but  the  words  of  the  really  important 
part  are  always  the  same.  Take  for  example  the  Sarum  Canon  ;  this  has  only  the  most  infinitesimal 
divergencies  from  the  modern  Roman,  such  differences  as  cirm  for  et,  posteaqitam  for  postqicam,  and 
in  similar  particles.     So  that  it  is  really  the  same. 

Most  of  the  French  Missals  from  which  I  have  taken  the  colours  are  unfortunately  not  very  old. 
The  early  printed  Missals  of  the  sixteenth  centm-y  do  not  give  colours,  except  perhaps  for  the  last 
few  days  of  Holy  Week.  The  Paris  Missal  of  1543  gives  no  colom-s  ;  the  Rouen  Missal  of  1544 
gives  one  colour  only :  that  of  black  for  Good  Friday.  It  is  not  till  quite  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  a  complete  sequence  of  colours  begins  to  be 
given.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  there  began  a 
movement  the  effects  of  which  lasted  quite  down  into  our  own  time  :  instead  of  annoimcing  that 
the  Missal  was  in  accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  or  juxta  Eomanuin,  restitutmii. 
each  bishop  began  to  try  to  make  his  Missal  scriptural,  as  we  should  call  it,  that  is,  to  use  none  but  the 
exact  words  of  the  Bible  in  public  worship.  It  was  indeed  only  in  the  variable  and  unimportant 
parts  of  the  sei-vice  that  the  changes  were  made  ;  not  in  the  Canon,  if  vre  except  the  attempt  of  the 
Bishop  of  Meaux  to  introduce  an  Amen  after  the  words  of  consecration,  obviously  in  imitation  of  the 
Oriental  Rites,  an  attempt  considered  "  scandalous  "  by  Prosper  Gueranger.'  It  is  quite  possible 
that  the  colom-s  may  have  been  altered  about  this  time  with  the  other  parts  of  the  service.  It  was  so 
in  the  Church  of  Paris  ;  where  the  sequence  of  16()(),  when  de  Perefixe  was  archbishop,  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  the  sequence  of  1685,  when  de  Harlay  was  archbishop.  It  is  this  last  sequence 
which  came  dowTi  through  the  eighteenth  century  to  at  least  as  late  as  the  year  1846.  (See 
comparative  table.) 

Then  there  are  two  ancient  chui'ohes,  Lyons,  and  Vienna  in  Dauphigny,  of  which  it  is,  or  was, 
the  boast  that  each  nescit  novitates.^  I  have  seen  the  Lyons  Missals  of  1556  and  1622,  but  I  can  find 
nothing  about  colours  in  either  edition  ;  and  the  colours  given  here  are  taken  from  the  edition  of 
de  Montazet,  published  in  1771.  Then  as  to  Vienne.  I  have  seen  an  early  printed  Missal  of  this 
Church,  but  the  only  information  as  to  colours  which  it  gives  is  that  the  archbishop  begins  the 
service  of  Good  Friday  in  a  black  cope.  The  rest  of  my  information  I  have  gathered  from  various 
authors,  the  Missal  of  1840  giving  little  more  about  colour's  than  its  predecessor  of  the  sixteenth 
centm-y. 

The  province  of  Auch  adopted  the  Roman  books  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  the  colours  of  the  Missal  of  1853  are  purely  Roman.  Charles  Guyet  sa3's  that  Rouen,  Tours. 
Orleans,  and  Angers  had  adopted  the  Roman  colours  f  this  is  true  of  the  Missal  of  Orleans  of  1696  ; 
but  even  in  1751  Rouen  had  not  adopted  Roman  colours  wholly  ;  and  it  is  a  matter  open  to  discussion 
whether  these  colours,  which  seem  to  be  a  modem  borrowing  from  Rome,  were  not  the  ancient  use 
of  the  Church  of  Rouen. 

•  The  reader  may  find  a  history  of  this  "  anti-liturgical "  movement,  -written  from  not  too  friendly  a  point  of 
view,  in  the  second  volmno  of  Prosper  Gudranger's  Institutions  liturgiques. 

^  This  -was  not  always  the  case.  The  ancient  Galilean  Rite,  which  the  dream  of  some  ritualists  takes  back  to 
Ephesus  and  S.  John,  -was  destroyed  by  Charles  the  Great  so  completely  that  not  a  single  copy  of  the  canon  has 
come  down  to  modern  times ;  and  a  Bishop  of  Lyons  hastened  to  tell  the  Emperor  that  all  was  now  done  at  Lyons 
according  to  the  Rite  practised  in  the  Imperial  palace.  See  Pierre  Le  Brun,  Explication  Je  la  Messe,  Paris,  1777. 
t.  iii.  p.  2fi6,  diss.  iv.  art.  iv. 

^  Charles  Guyet,  Heortotogia,  Urbini,  1728,  t.  iii.  cap.  sxix.  quest.  0,  p.  344. 
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Sicily  can  be  looked  upon  as  part  of  Italy  onl^-  for  modem  political  purposes.  "UTien  tlie 
Noiinans  conquered  this  island,  they  introduced  their  own  Eites  under  the  name  of  Missale 
(iallicanum.  which  continued  to  be  printed  at  least  to  the  year  1568.  The  sequence  is  Inuocentian 
with  slight  variations  ;  the  coloiu-s  are  white,  red,  gi-een,  and  black :  though  the  Roman  Chm-ch,  it 
is  said,  uses  also  violet  and  saffron. 

There  is  one  Italian  diocese  noted  for  its  peculiar  use.  that  of  Milan  ;  but  here  again,  the  date 
of  the  Missal  that  I  have  seen  is  quite  modem,  that  of  1795.  This  sequence  is  that  still  in  daily 
use  in  this  diocese.'  I  may  say  that  Canon  Ceriani  most  kindly  undertook  to  search  among  the 
earty  manuscripts  of  the  Ambrosian  Rite  for  any  allusion  to  colours,  but  he  found  none  ;  not  even  in 
:i  manuscript  of  the  twelfth  century  which  specially  treated  of  the  vestments  of  the  bishop  and 
priest. 

Of  the  Gennan  Rites  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  colours  of  the  primatial  see, 
Mentz.  which  shows  in  160:?  a  great  many  peculiarities,  set  forth  in  the  comparative  table.  I  have 
also  the  coloiu's  of  two  other  important  metropolitan  sees,  of  Trier  in  1608.  and  of  Colen  in  1626. 
Those  of  Trier  are  almost  the  same  as  the  Roman.  In  Germany  it  would  appear  that  the  Roman 
books  were  very  early  adopted.  In  a  Missal  of  Constance  of  1603,  of  Basel  of  1586  (suffragan  of 
Besangon),  of  Colen  of  1756,  and  in  a  Missale  Jiomano-Moguntimiin,  published  just  before  the 
French  Revolution,  the  Roman  colours  are  followed.  The  Constance  Missal  of  1579  gives  no 
colours.     At  Eichstadt  the  colours  in  1619  were  Roman  as  far  as  they  are  given. 

Of  the  Spanish  dioceses  I  have  only  four  complete  sequences  to  show,  those  of  Toledo,  the 
primatial  see,  iu  1550,  of  Siguenza  in  1552,  of  Burgo  de  Osma  in  1561,  and  of  Palencia  in  1568, 
both  these  last  in  the  province  of  Burgos,     I  have  also  the  coloiu-s  at  Seville  for  a  few  days. 

There  is  tolerably  complete  information  as  to  the  colours  of  thirty  of  the  Gallican  Rites  ;  and 
partial  information  of  many  others,  such  as  may  be  gathered  from  Martene's  De  anHqHis  Ritibus, 
Grancolas'  Commentarius  historicus  in  Romanum  Breviarium,  P.  Le  Brun's  Explication  de  la  Messe. 
De  Moleon's  Cpseudonym  for  Le  Brun-Desmarettes)  Voi/ages  liturgiqiies,  and  lastly,  a  living  author, 
the  Abbe  Malais'  Des  Coiileurs  liturgiques. 

In  order  to  avoid  frequent  repetition  I  may  sav  that  when  Innocent  III.  is  quoted  the  reference 
is  to  his  work  :  De  Sacro  Altaris  Alysterin,  lib.  i.  cap.  Ixiv.  When  Durandus.  to  his  Rationale,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  xviii.  but  in  other  cases  the  book  and  chapter  ai'e  quoted. 

When  there  are  no  references  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  the  authoritj'  for  the  statement, 
search  must  be  made  in  the  bibliography  for  the  name  of  the  church  or  order. 

The  monastic  orders  commonly  follow  the  Roman  sequence  rather  closely ;  so  it  is  only  when 
they  differ  that  the  change  will  be  noted. 

ADVENT.  In  Innocent  III.'s  time  black  was  the  colour  for  Advent  at  Rome  up  to  Christmas 
Eve.  Durandus,  who  lived  a  centmy  later  than  Innocent  III.,  gives  violet,  while  Radalphus,  Dean 
of  Tongera,  who  died  in  1403,  says  that  black  was  used  at  Rome  in  his  day."  This  well  shows 
that  black  and  violet  were  considered  to  be  synonymous,  liturgically.' 

Guyet  says  that  the  Church  of  Paris  used  white  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Advent  to  Candlemas  ; 
or,  if  Candlemas  fell  before  Septuagesima,  to  Septuagesima,  and  that  red  was  worn  from  Septua- 
gesima  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  even  on  the  Vigils  of  Saints  ;  and  that  this  was  formerly  the 
custom  of  all  the  Churches  of  Gaul.*  The  Paris  Missal  of  1666  gives  a  sequence  like  this, 
though  the  Advent  colour  was  altered  to  violet  in  1685.  White  was  also  used  at  AuxeiTe  in  1738; 
and  an  altemative  of  ash-coloured  or  violet  at  Beauvais  in  1756,  though  in  1846  violet  only  was 
allowed.*  Here  some  confusion  between  white  and  grey  may  be  noted  ;  and  perhaps  the  same 
thing  also  at  S.  Germain  de  Presand  Corbie,  where  white  was  used  during  Advent;  but  the  deacon 
and  subdeacon  wore  chasubles'^  as  on  Ember  Days,  Vigils,  and  in  Lent.  At  Westminster  white  was 
also  worn  from  Advent  to  Candlemas. 

White  for  Advent  was  not  universal  among  the  Benedictines,  for  black  is  said  to  have  been  the 
colour  at  Monte  Cassino,'  though  in  1515  the  colom-  was  violet.  At  the  ancient  Church  of  Vienne 
in  Dauphigny,  and  at  Tours,  the  colour  for  Advent  was  black,  and  this  custom  is  said  to  have 

J  There  is  a  notion  prevalent  in  England  that  the  Ambrosian  Rite  is  restricted  to  one  Church  only  in  the  city 
of  Milan.  It  is  possible  that  this  may  arise  from  a  statement  of  Bishop  Cosin's  that  the  Roman  Mass  had  "con- 
fined that  which  is  intituloa  to  St.  Ambrose  to  his  own  Church  only  at  Milan."  (Litwyica,  Works  in  Lib.  of  Anglo- 
Cath.  Theology,  vol.  v.  p.  409.)  To  Cosin,  of  course,  church  and  diocese  were  synonymous,  and  he  means  that  the 
Ambrosian  Kite  was  now  confined  to  the  Diocese  of  Milan,  which  is  still  the  case.  The  Rite  formerly  prevailed 
over  the  province  of  Milan,  which  stretched  from  Chur  on  the  north  to  Nizza  on  the  west. 

-  Radulphi,  de  Canonum  ohservantia.  prop.  svi.     In  Hittorpius'  Collection. 

'  See  the  Ordo  Romanus  xiv.  in  Mubillon's  Museum  Italiawi.  t.  ii.  p.  289. 

*  Charles  Guyet,  Hcortoloyia,  Urbini.  1728,  t.  iii.  cap.  xxix.  quajst.  9,  p.  344.  See  also  Claude  Yillette, 
Les  Raifons  de  Voj/icc  el.  Ceremonies  qui  se/ont  en  I'ei/lise,  Rouen,  1648,  p.  SU. 

'  Malais,  Des  Couleurs  liturgiques,  Dieppe,  1879,  sec.  ed.  p.  21. 

*  Martene,  de  aniiquis  Monachorum  ritibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  i.  sec.  xi. 
'  Martene,  loc.  cit. 
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spread  from  Tours  to  the  suffragan  Churcli  of  Le  Mans.'  In  1G55  the  colour  at  Le  Mans  was  not 
black,  but  violet.  At  Colen  the  colour  was  also  black,  while  at  Mentz,  the  primatial  see  of 
Germany,  the  colour  for  Advent  was,  strange  to  say,  red. 

At  Toledo,  Burgo  de  Osma,  and  Palencia  in  Spain  the  colour  for  Advent  was  violet.  At 
Siguenza  it  was  white. 

In  the  English  Pontificals  the  colour  was  violet.  At  Wells  the  colour  is  written  medius; 
some  have  thought  this  a  mistake  of  the  scribe  for  indiiis.  At  York  the  colour  was  probably 
hlodius.  On  the  Ember  Saturday  in  Advent  one  of  the  lessons  and  one  of  the  tracts  were  sung 
in  red  silk  copes.     The  colour  for  Advent  at  Sarum  remains  unknown. 

In  the  Galilean  Missals  of  the  eighteenth  century,  violet  is  the  almost  invariable  colour  for 
Advent.  Violet  is  used  throughout  Advent  at  Milan  ;  but  in  this  church,  as  in  the  Mozarabic 
rite.  Advent  begins  six  weeks  before  Christmas  ;  on  the  sixth  Sunday  in  Advent,  or  the 
last  before  Christmas,  white  is  used,  for  on  this  Sunday  a  solemn  commemoration  of  the 
Incarnation  is  made.  For  the  same  reason,  in  some  of  the  Galilean  rites,  the  Ember  Wednesday 
is  white.  In  several  churches,  such  as  Bourges,  Rouen,  Paris,  and  Meaux,  the  gospel  of  the  day 
was  sung  after  matins  with  lights,  incense,  and  ceremonies  like  those  at  mass.  The  great  bell  was 
also  tolled,  and  in  some  churches  the  celebrant  held  a  palm  in  his  hand  while  the  gospel  was  sung.- 
At  Wells  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  wore  white. 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  white  vestments  on  this  Ember  Wednesday  would  seem  to  be  the 
special  mention  of  the  Incarnation  in  the  epistle  and  gospel.  This  latter  is  that  of  the  Common 
Prayer  Book  for  the  Feast  of  the  Annunciation.  Is  this  a  relic  of  the  old  Gotho-Hispanic  rite  ? 
Leslie,  in  the  second  appendix  to  his  edition  of  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  gives  a  Gotho-Hispanic 
calendar,  probably  later  than  the  ninth  century,  as  All  Saints  is  celebrated  on  Nov.  1st;  on  the 
18th  of  December  in  this  calendar  is  celebrated  "  Festivitas  gloriosae  sanctaj  M.  Virg."  and  in  the 
Mozarabic  Calendar  the  Annunciation  is  kept  on  the  same  day. 

The  Missa  de  Beata  in  Sabbato  in  Advent  is  often  white  ;  and  some  churches  keep  both  Ember 
Wednesday  and  the  Saturday  Lady-mass  in  white  ;  others  only  one  of  these ;  thus  at  Le  Puy, 
Frejus,  Poitiers,  and  Toulouse  white  is  used  on  the  Ember  Wednesday  only;  at  Rennes  and  at 
Lyons  on  the  Saturday  Lady-mass  only,  while  at  Albi,  Paris,  Bourges,  Sens,  Autun,  Troyes, 
Mende,  and  Pamiers  white  is  used  on  both  Ember  Wednesday  and  the  Saturday  Lady-mass  in 
Advent.     At  Coutances,  Rheims,  Rouen,  and  Soissons,  neither  of  these  days  is  white. 

At  Rome,  the  ornaments  on  the  third  Sunday  in  Advent  are  rose-coloured.  This  appears  to 
be  of  somewhat  recent  introduction,  far  more  recent  than  the  change  of  colour  on  Mid-Lent 
Sunday,  of  which  Innocent  IH.  speaks. 

CHRISTMAS.  At  Rome,  if  the  vigil  of  Christmas  fall  on  a  Sunday,  rose-coloured  vestments 
are  used  instead  of  violet.  It  seems  to  be  a  Galilean  custom  to  use  the  colour  of  the  coming  feast 
on  the  vigil,  and  in  many  of  the  rites  which  I  have  looked  at  white  is  the  colour  of  the  Christmas 
Eve  mass,  which  on  a  vigil  ought  not  to  be  said  before  three  in  the  afternoon  (Shakspere's  "  even- 
ing mass  "),  but  of  which  modern  custom  has  made  a  morning  service  ;  or  of  lauds  or  matins  on 
Christmas  Eve.  In  some  churches,  as  at  Sens,  white  is  used  from  the  vespers  of  Dec.  23rd,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  antiphon  0  Virgo  Virginwn  at  these  vespers. 

White  is  almost  universally  the  colour  for  Christmas.  There  are  some  few  exceptions  :  the 
Church  of  Lyons  used  red  from  Christmas  to  Septuagesima.  This  Church  also  preserved  a  curious 
custom,  of  much  anticiuity,  of  using  three  different  colours  for  the  three  masses  on  Christmas  Day  : 
violet  for  the  mass  sub  galii  cantu.  white  for  the  mass  in  aurora,  and  red  for  the  mass  in  the  day. 
after  terce.  There  is  a  reference  to  this  custom  in  Johannes  Beleth.  who,  however,  speaks  of  these 
colours  being  used  for  the  three  nocturns  at  matins  ;  he  says  that  three  cloths,  black,  white 
(siibcandidus),  and  red,  are  put  on  the  altar,  and  that  one  is  taken  away  after  each  nocturn.  Later 
on,  speaking  of  the  Paschal  ceremonies,  he  describes  the  same  thing  as  being  done  in  certain  great 
churches  at  the  matins  of  Easter.  The  reason  given  is  what  may  almost  be  called  the  stock  reason 
of  the  earlier  ritualists  when  any  three  things  follow  in  succession  :  the  first,  black,  shows  the 
state  of  the  world  before  Moses,  before  any  revelation  ;  the  second,  white,  the  Jewish  dispensation  ; 
and  the  third,  red,  the  Christian.^  Sicardus  notes  the  use  of  the  same  three  colours  of  the  frontal 
both  at  Easter  and  Christmas.*  But  Durandus  only  at  Easter  ;  the  altar  then,  he  says,  in  certain 
churches  is  adorned  with  a  rich  pall ;  and  afterwards  covered  with  three  veils,  red.  white,  and  black, 
which  are  removed,  as  Beleth  and  Sicardus  tell  us,  at  the  end  of  each  lesson  and  response.^ 

'  De  Moleon,  Voyages  Kturgigues  de  France,  Paris,  1718,  p.  37.  Martene,  de  Antiqus  Ecdcsice  Ritibus,  lib.  iv. 
cap.  s.  sec.  xii. 

2  See  Grancolaa,  Comment.  Histor.  in  Rom.  Brev.  lib.  ii.  cap.  ix.  and  De  Moleon,  o/i.  at.  p.  144.  Marlene 
(de  Antiquis  Monachorum  Ritilms.  lib.  iii.  cap.  ii.  sec.  xxv.)  says  that  the  day  was  kept  with  like  oeromonios 
throughout  the  Benedictine  order. 

3  Johannes  Beleth,  Explir.  Div.  Off.  cap.  69,  de  Nativ.  Dom.  and  cap.  115,  de  Ornatu  Templi  Material!. 
*  Sicardus,  Milrule,  lib.  vi.  cap.  vi.  and  xv.      Migne's  ed.  pp.  i;20  and  344. 

'  Durandus,  Rationale,  lib.  i.  cap.  iii.  sec.  39  and  40. 
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It  ma)'  be  worth  noting  what  Durandus  says  of  certain  customs  followed  by  varying  churches 
at  Christmas ;  in  some,  the  altars  were  left  bare,  a  sign  of  the  shame  that  men  should  feel  at  our 
Lord  takiniT  on  Him  the  form  of  a  servant ;  in  others,  common  (viles)  altar-cloths  were  used  to 
show  the  poor  swaddling-clothes  of  Bethlehem  ;  and  in  the  third  and  last,  rich  and  precious  frontals 
were  hunw  on  the  altar  to  show  the  joy  of  Christians  at  the  birth  of  their  King.  It  is  this  last 
custom  which  has  become  universal  in  Christendom  at  the  present  day. 

The  custom  of  using  various  colours  for  the  three  masses  of  Christmas  seems  to  have  been  widely 
spread.  Grancolas  tells  us  that  at  Paris  different  colours  were  used  for  the  masses  and  nootums, 
though  I  find  ncthing  of  this  in  the  Missal  of  1(506.'  Marteue  says  that  the  custom  of  changing 
the  frontals  after  each  nocturn  was  observed  in  the  diocese  of  Narbonne,  only  in  the  reverse  order 
to  that  of  Lyons  :  red.  white,  and  violet.- 

Traces  of  this  custom  may  be  found  elsewhere.  At  Mentz,  the  primatial  see  of  German}',  the 
colom'  for  Advent  was  red,  and  the  first  mass  of  Christmas  was  sung  in  red.  The  mass  in  aurora 
was  white.  The  colour  for  Christmas  itself  is  not  given.  In  the  diocese  of  Laon  the  vigil  and 
octave  of  Christmas  were  red,  except  the  mass  in  auroi'd,  which  was  white.  At  Narbonne  the 
colour   for  Christmas  may  also  have  been  red,  as  the  vespers  of  this  day  were  sung  in  red  copes. ^ 

The  first  mass  of  Christmas  was  red  at  Corbie  and  S.  German  at  Paris,  the  vigil  being  also 
red  at  S.  Geianau.* 

At  Langres  the  genealogy  was  sung  by  the  deacon  vested  in  a  green  dalmatic.^ 

In  England  the  colour,  directed  by  the  Pontificals,  was  white,  so  also  at  AVells  (except  the  mass 
in  Aiirord)  and  Westminster.  At  York  the  mass  in  Aurora,  was  white,  and  also  the  sixth  da}'  in 
the  octave,  that  is,  the  only  day  not  taken  up  by  a  saint's  day  ;  so  that  it  is  likely  that  white  was 
the  colour  at  York  for  Christmas. 

At  Sarum  the  colour  is  again  unknown. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  prevailing  colour  for  Christmas  is  white.  This  colour  contmues  in  use 
in  most  Galilean  dioceses  up  to  Candlemas,  provided  that  Septuagesima  do  not  fall  beforehand.  At 
Rouen,  the  colour  of  the  frontal  is  not  to  be  changed,  whatever  be  the  colour  of  the  ornaments  of 
the  celebrant  and  sacred  ministers,  until  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany.  After  this  date,  I  suppose, 
the  rule  is  relaxed,  but  the  colour  continues  white  up  to  Candlemas. 

Sens.  Auxerre,  Bourges,  Poitiers,  and  Toulouse  kept  their  white  vestments  up  to  Septuagesima 
whether  Candlemas  fell  before  or  after.  The  same  was  the  I'ule  in  the  old  Paris  sequence  ;  but 
with  this  addition  :  that  if  Candlemas  fell  after  Septuagesima,  the  white  colour  was  to  be  continued 
up  to  Candlemas  on  all  Sundays  and  week-day.s. 

In  some  dioceses,  the  Christmas  or  Epiphany  colour  is  left  off  at  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany  ; 
as  at  Rheims,  Nimes.  and  Milan.  At  Soissons,  the  violet  of  the  Epiphany  is  left  off  at  the  octave 
and  green  assumed  :  at  Le  Mans  the  green  of  the  Epiphany  is  left  off,  and  violet  assumed. 

At  Wells  the  Christmas  colour  is  left  off  at  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and  red  worn  up  to 
Septuagesima.  According  to  the  English  Pontificals  white  should  be  worn  only  up  to  the 
octave  of  the  Epiphany.  At  Sarum  it  seems  likely  that  the  Christmas  colour,  whatever  it  was. 
was  worn  up  to  Candlemas.'' 

S.  STEPHEN.  The  colour  is  universally  red.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  pope,  in  going  in 
procession  on  this  day  to  S.  Stephen's  on  the  Cojlian,  and  in  returning  thence,  wore  a  white 
chasuble  ;   but  he  said  the  mass  in  red.' 

.S".  JOHN  THE  EVANGELIST.  This  day  is  almost  universally  white.  It  was  white 
in  the  Sarum  use.  Soissons,  Le  Mans,  and  perhaps  Colen  use  red.  It  may  be  noted  that 
Innocent  HI.  does  not  make  S.  John  an  exception  to  the  general  rule  that  the  feasts  of  the  apostles 
are  red.     Green  may  have  been  the  colour  at  Mentz. 

HOL\  IXNOGENTS.  Even  as  early  as  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  there  was  some  discussion 
as  to  the  colour  to  be  used  on  this  day.  Some  used  the  violet-coloured  vestments,  proper  to  Mid-Lent 
Sunday,  or  black  vestments  and  mitre  without  orphrey.  propter  tristiliaiii.  the  voice  heard  in  Rama. 
Others,  on  account  of  the  martyrdom,  which  is  the  chief  thing  held  in  memory  by  the  Chm-ch, 
used  red,  though  at  the  same  time  a  mitre  without  orphreys.  At  the  present  day  violet  is  used  at 
Rome,  unless  the  feast  fall  on  a  Sunday,  when  red  is  the  colour.  Red  is  also  used  for  the  octave 
and  votive  masses  of  the  Holy  Innocents.* 

Apart  from  the  Roman  sequence,  the  colour  is  almost  universally  red.     Red  is  used  at  Milan, 


'  Grancolas,  op.  cit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.     Vonetiia,  1734,  p.  214. 

'  Martene,  de  Aittuiuis  Kccles.  Rilihm.  lib.  iv,  cap.  xii.  sec.  v.     Ed.  Venetiis,  1783,  t.  iii.  p.  33. 
'  Jlartone,  de  Antir/ui.s  Ercle.t.  RUihus.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xii.  sec.  xlv. 

■•  Martena,  de  Atitii/uis  Monaclioiuin  Rilihus,  lib.  iii.  cap,  iv.  sec.  is.  and  cap.  iii.  soc.  xi. 
■'  Grancolas,  0/).  cit.  lib.  ii.  cap.  xiv.  p.  217. 

^  Candlomas  was  thought  to  be  the  Ust  day  of  Christmas  as  lalo  as  tho  end  of  Queen  Anne's  reign.     Sea 
Swift's  Joiini-M  to  Sh'lh,  171  l-l'-'.  Fob.  2.     "This  ends  Christmas,  and  what  care  I  ?  " 
'   Mabillon,  .Miis.  lutl.  Ord.  Hoiii.  xii.  t.  ii.  p.  171. 
"  Komsc'o,  Opera  Litiirrjica,  Loodii,  ISIO,  Collectio  Decretorum,  t.  v.     p  73. 
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the  churches  of  Wells,  Mentz,  Sicily,  and  Spain,  and  almost  univei-sally  in  the  Gallican  rites  ;  so 
universally  that  Rouen  is,  I  think,  the  only  exception,  and  here  the  Roman  rule  is  followed.  At 
Trier,  black  or  violet  may  be  used,  if  it  be  a  week-day.  And  JSIartene  says  that  at  Monte  Cassino 
black  chasubles  were  worn  by  the  deacon  and  subdeaoon.'  Violet  is  the  rule  of  the  English 
Pontificals,  though  it  is  noted  that  it  is  only  according  to  Roman  custom. 

CIRCUMCISION.  In  most  churches  the  colour  of  this  feast  appears  to  be  white,  following  the 
colour  of  Christmas.  But  there  are  a  good  number  of  important  exceptions.  For  example,  Milan, 
Trier,  Siguenza  and  Palencia  in  Spain,  Le  Mans,  the  churches  of  Sicily,  and  some  others  used 
red,  and  before  1669,  the  order  of  Maturins.^  At  Mentz,  blue,  the  penitential  colour,  was  used. 
The  Carmelites  used  red  on  the  day,  though  votive  masses  of  the  Circumcision  were  white.  At 
Wells,  the  principal  rulers  of  the  choir  wore  white,  the  secondaries  red. 

At  Lyons  red  was  the  colour,  though  it  may  be  noted  that  this  was  also  the  colour  for 
Christmas.  At  Laon,  though  red  was  the  colour  for  Christmas,  yet  the  Circumcision  was  celebrated 
in  white,  the  reason  given  being  that  the  office  was  all  about  the  Blessed  Virgin. 

THE  EPIPHANY.  This  is  also  white  in  the  greater  number  of  cases.-'  Even  at  Lyons,  where 
red  is  the  colour  from  Christmas  to  Septuagesima,  the  course  is  broken  by  the  Epiphany.  At  Laon  and 
Mentz  the  Epiphany  was  white.  At  Toulouse  yellow  vestments  are  to  be  used  ;  at  Lisieux  red  or 
gold.*  At  Le  Mans  the  vigil  and  feast  are  green.  At  Clermont,  in  Auvergne,  red  was  used  on  the 
day,  and  thence  to  Septuagesima.^  At  Soissons  the  colour  of  the  feast  and  octave  was  violet.  At 
Toledo  the  vigil  and  octave  were  red,  but  white  was  used  after  the  octave  up  to  Septuagesima. 

In  an  Ordo  Roiiianns,  issued  by  the  authority  of  Gregory  X.  that  is  somewhere  between  1271 
and  1276,  the  feasts  of  Confessors  and  Virgins  from  Christmas  to  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany  are 
to  be  white,  but  red  if  they  fall  on  a  Sunday.  If  the  mass  be  of  the  Sunday,  and  not  of  any  other 
feast,  white  is  to  be  used.* 

Apart  from  the  Gallican  rites,  the  custom  seems  to  be  to  adopt  the  ferial  colour  at  the  octave 
of  the  Epiphany.  Green  is  then  begun  at  Rome,  Mentz,  the  churches  of  Sicily,  Siguenza  in 
Spain,  Rheims,  Soissons,  Nimes,  Colen,  Trier,  and  the  English  Pontificals  ;  saffron,  at  Palencia  in 
Spain ;  violet  at  Lemans  ;  but  red  at  Mentz,  and  Wells  in  England.  Toledo  is  an  exception,  and 
white  is  used  from  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany  to  Septuagesima. 

CANDLEMAS  is  nearly  always  called  the  Presentation  of  the  Lord  in  the  eighteenth- 
century  Gallican  Missals,  the  "Purification  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  sixteenth-century  Missals, 
and  Ypopante  Domini  in  the  early  Missals,  and  the  earliest  writers  on  ritual.  White  is  the  colour 
for  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  everywhere  ;  but  the  colour  for  the  procession  with  candles  before 
mass  is  violet  at  Rome.  And  the  use  of  black  vestments  for  the  procession  is  spoken  of  by  the 
false  Alcuin,  and  in  the  Ordo  Rommms  of  Hittorpius.'  Later  on,  in  Cardinal  Gaietano's  Onlo 
Romanus  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  junior  cardinal  presbyter  is  to  bless  the  candles  in  a  white 
cope,  the  assistants  being  in  violet,  while  during  the  procession  the  pope  wears  a  red  cope  oraamented 
with  pearls  and  orphreys,  having  apparently  worn  a  simple  red  cope  during  the  distribution." 

The  Benedictines  and  Dominicans  also  have  the  blessing  of  candles  and  procession  on  Candlemas 
Day  in  white.     And  the  same  colour  was  used  at  York,  Mentz,  and  at  Vienne  in  Dauphigny." 

After  the  Purification,  the  ferial  colour  is  assumed  in  many  Gallican  churches.  Green  is 
worn  at  Albi,  Rennes,  Nancy  and  Toul,  Luqon.  Rouen,  Troyes  ;  red,  in  the  modern  Paris  sequence, 
Le  Puy,  Frejus,  Autun,  Mende,  and  of  course  Lyons. 

SEPTUAGESIMA.  It  seems  likely  that  at  Westminster  red  was  worn  from  Candlemas  to 
the  first  Sunday  in  Lent;  and  this  was  also  the  rule  in  the  Paris  sequence  of  1666,  Septuagesima 
having  no  special  colour  of  its  own  ;  but  white,  or  the  ferial  colour  red,  just  as  it  fell  before 
or  after  Candlemas.  In  the  Gothic  and  Gallican  rites,  printed  by  Muratori,  and  in  the  Mozarabic 
rite,  there  is  no  Septuagesima,  and  this  custom  at  Paris  may  possibly  be  a  survival  of  the  old 
Gallican  rite. 

At  Mentz  red  was  the  colour  from  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany  to  Ash  Wednesday.  And  it  is 
likely,  too.  that  at  Sarum,  red  was  the  colour  from  Candlemas  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  as 
on  Ash  Wednesday  the  colour  was  still  red. 

Before  passing  into  the  details  of  the  Lenten  colours  it  may  be  worth  while  to  take  a  sort  of 
bird's-eye  view   of    the   different    rites,   so  as    to    have    some    general    idea    of    them.      Rome 

'  Martene,  de  Aniiquis  Monach.  Rilibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  v,  sec.  xvi. 

-  Da  Moleon,  op.  cit.  p.  222. 

'  There  is  a  moat  whimsical  reason  for  this  ;  because  the  star  which  led  the  Magi  shone  in  the  milky  way. 
(A.  Bellotte,  Ritus  Eccle.-i.  Laudunensis,  Paris,  1062.     Observationes,  p.  7G7.) 

^  Malais,  op.  cit.  p.  10 

*  Charles  Guyet,  Heortologia,  CJrbini,  172?,  t.  iii.  p.  xxix.  qiisest.  9. 

*  Mabillon,  Museum  It al.   Paris,  1724,  t.  ii.  p.  2^3.     Ordo  xiii.  cap   18. 
'  See  this  day  in  the  Ordo  and  false  .Mcuin  in  Hittorpius'  Collection. 

'  Mabillon,  op.  cit.  t.  ii.  p.  343. 
5  De  Moleon,  op.  cit.  p.  33. 
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preserves  tbe  same  colour,  violet,  from  Septuagesima  to  Maundy  Thm-sday,  while  nearly  aU  other 
rites,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  found,  adopt  a  different  colour,  usually  black  or  red,  for 
the  last  fortnight  of  Lent.  Then,  as  a  division  of  the  non-Roman  rites,  some  of  the  eighteenth- 
century  Gallican  sequences  adopt  the  following  rule :  violet  from  Septuagesima  to  Ash  Wednesday : 
ash-colour  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Passion  Sunday,  and  red  or  black  from  Passion  Sunday  to  Easter. 
It  would  seem  likely  that  in  the  Gallican  rites  the  use  of  these  ash-coloured  ornaments  in  Lent  is 
more  ancient  than  the  use  of  violet ;  or  that  formerly  black  was  used  from  Septuagesima  to  Passion 
Sunda}'. 

Thus  Rome,  it  would  appear,  almost  stands  by  itself  in  preserving  the  same  colour  at  the  end 
as  at  the  beginning  of  Lent.  But  there  are  a  few  churches  who  keep  their  violet  to  the  end,  as 
Rouen,  Coutances,  Troves,  Soissons.  and  the  chui'ohes  of  Sicily.  Lyons,  which  begins  ash-coloured 
vestments  on  Ash  Wednesday,  keeps  them  to  Maundy  Thiu'sday.  Besanqon,  Vienne  in  Dauphigny, 
and  the  Collegiate  Chm-ch  of  S.  Aignan  at  Orleans  are  said  by  Grancolas'  and  Le  Brun-Desmarettes- 
to  wear  black  from  Septuagesima  to  Easter,  though  in  a  Ceremonial  of  Besan^on  of  1707,  the 
colour-  is  given  as  violet  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Passion  Simday. 

At  Mentz.  blue,  the  penitential  colour,  was  worn  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Passion  Sunday  ; 
and  at  Colen  and  Trier,  black  from  Septuagesima  to  Passion  Sunday.  The  same  is  said  b}'  Guyet 
to  have  been  the  rule  at  Bourges,''  though  in  the  Missal  of  1741  the  Gallican  sequence  of  violet, 
ash-coloured,  and  red,  is  given.  Ash-coloured  vestments  were  worn  at  Poitiers  from  Septuagesima 
to  Passion  Sunday,  and  Malais  says  the  same  rule  prevailed  at  Beauvais.*  Violet  at  Albi,  Lu^on, 
Rennes.  Nancy  and  Toul,  Nimes,  Cahors,  Toulouse,  Rheims,  Auxerre  and  Mende  fi'om  Septuagesima 
to  Passion  Sunday. 

Among  the  Benedictines  at  Monte  Cassino,  and  in  Spain  at  Toledo,  Siguenza,  Burgo  de  Osma, 
and  Palencia.  and  according  to  the  English  Pontificals,  violet  was  worn  from  Septuagesima  up  to 
Passion  Sunday.  At  Wells  the  Lenten  colour  was  also  worn  from  Septuagesima  to  Passion  Sunday  ; 
but  there  is  in  the  manuscript  a  most  unfortunate  hiatus,  just  where  the  name  of  the  colour  is 
about  to  be  expressed.  It  is  a  mere  speculation  to  say  that  it  was  iiidius,  from  analogy  with  the 
Advent  colour ;   for  the  Advent  colour  in  the  MS.  is  undoubtedly  mediiis. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  it  was  noted  that  the  Lenten  colour  was  not  assumed  at 
Paris  rmtil  the  first  Monday  in  Lent  f  but  in  most  of  the  modem  eighteenth-century  Gallican  Missals, 
the  use  of  the  ash-coloured  oi-naments  began  on  Ash  Wednesday,  and  continued  to  Passion  Simday, 
as  at  Pamiers.  Meaux,  Bom-ges.  Poitiers,  Autun.  Frejus  :  and  it  may  be  said  that  at  Westminster, 
black  was  worn  from  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  to  Passion  Svmday  ;  and  that  the  same  thing  was 
done  at  Sens,  only  the  Lenten  black  was  relieved  on  Sundays  bj'  violet  to  mark  the  Lord's  Day. 
This  change  of  black  to  violet  on  Sundays  also  prevailed  at  Colen  whenever  black  was  worn  on 
week-days,  and  the  rule  at  Milan  is  the  same,  though  black  continues  up  to  the  Sahbato  in  Tniditione 
Symboli,  that  is,  the  Saturday  before  Palm  Sunda)',  when  the  creed  was  anciently  imparted  to  the 
catechumens  preparing  for  baptism  at  Easter. 

Man)'  of  the  modern  Gallican  Missals  enjoin  black  as  the  colour-  for  the  ceremonies  connected 
with  the  blessing  and  distribution  of  the  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday.  According  to  Martene  this  is 
a  practice  of  some  antiquity,  as  the  manuscript  Paris  Ordines  prescribe  it."  Besides  Paris,  black 
was  used  at  Albi,  Pamiers,  Mende,  Luqon,  Cahors,  Le  Puy,  Autun,  Frejus,  Toulouse,  and,  according 
to  Martene,  Ba3'eux. 

At  Toledo  ash-colour-ed  vestments  were  used  on  Ash  Wednesday. 

MID-LENT  SUN  DA  Y.  A  change  from  the  Lenten  colour  of  the  ornaments  on  Mid-Lent 
or  Lmtare  Simday  may  be  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Innocent  III.  He  speaks  of  the  colour  being 
violet,  instead  of  the  more  sombre  Lenten  black  ;  and  at  the  present  day  rose-coloured  vestments 
are  worn  at  Rome,  instead  of  the  penitential  violet.  At  Siguenza  and  Palencia  in  Spain  white, 
and  at  Burgo  de  Osma  red,  vestments  were  worn,  while  at  Lyons  gi-een  was  the  inile. 

PASSION  SUNDA  Y.  It  has  been  aheady  said  that  in  almost  ever}'  sequence  away  from 
Rome  a  colour  different  from  the  Lenten  marks  the  last  fortnight  of  Lent.  At  Paris  black 
ornaments  with  red  orphreys  were  worn.  Black  was  also  worn  at  Albi,  Toulouse,  Autun,  Pamiere, 
Lugon,  Cahors,  Le  Puy,  Frejus,  Mende,  and  at  Toledo,  Burgo  de  Osma,  Siguenza,  and  Palencia 
in  Spain.     The  Benedictines  at  Monte  Cassino  also  wore  black  for  this  fortnight. 

Red  was  worn  at  Sens,  Rheims,  Bourges,  Besancjon,  Le  Mans,  Auxerre,  Nevers,  Chalons, 
Chartres,'  and  in  the  German  dioceses  of  Mentz,  Colen,  and  Trier,  and  in  England  at 
Sarum,  Westminster,  and  Wells.     At  Meaux  a  choice  is  given  of  red,  or  bro\TO.  or  black  with  red 

'  Grancolas,  op.  cit.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlvi. 

2  De  Moleon,  op.  cit.  pp.  37  and  L'05. 

^  Guyet,  toe.  cit. 

*  Malais,  op.  cit.  p.  23. 

^  De  Moleon,  op.  cit.  p.  247. 

^  Martene,  de  Antiquis  Ecclesia  Rititms,  lib  iv.  cap.  xvii.     Ordo  vi. 

■  Martene,  dt  Antir/uis  Eccles.  Rit.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xix.  sec.  xxiii. 
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orphreys.  At  Exeter,  a  clioice  of  red  or  violet  is  allowed  ;  and  some  variation  also  is  allowed  by 
the  English.  Pontificals  :  possibly  the  same  colours  as  at  Exeter,  only  unfortunately  particulars 
are  not  given. 

PALM  SUNDAY.  An  Onlo  Romamis  of  the  thirteenth  century  tells  us  that,  though  the 
Galilean  Churches  used  red  on  Palm  Sunday,  yet  the  Eoman  Church  used  violet.'  A  later  Ordo 
of  the  next  century  gives  the  pope  a  choice  whether  he  will  wear  violet  vestments  or  those  of 
a  gi-een  colour  without  pearls.^  A  still  later  Ordo  directs  the  pope,  if  he  bles's  the  palms  only. 
to  wear  a  red  cope,  but  this  is  very  likely  only  as  a  sign  of  his  dignity,  the  same  Ordo  dii'ecting  the 
pope  to  wear  a  red  cope  on  most  other  occasions ;  but  if  the  pope  celebrate  as  well,  he  is  to  wear 
paramenia  violacea  vel  Indii  coloris^" 

Martene  says,  just  as  the  thirteenth-century  Ordo  says,  that  red  was  a  common  colour  for 
the  mass  on  Palm  Sunday.  He  notes  this  at  Strassburg  in  Germany,  Langres,  the  two  chvirches 
of  SS.  Stephen  and  Martial  at  Limousin,  and  S.  John  at  Chartres.*  Eed  would  naturally  be  the 
colour  in  those  chui'ches  where  red  was  the  colour  for  Passiontide,  just  as  black  would  be  the 
colour  in  those  churches  where  black  was  the  Passiontide  colour.  Thus  black  is  the  colour  at 
Paris,  and  red  at  Besan^on.-' 

To  this,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions.  At  Milan,  the  colour  for  the  procession  on  Palm 
Sunday  is  violet,  though  red  is  the  Holy  Week  colour.  At  Cahors  violet  is  used  for  the  blessing 
of  the  palms  and  the  procession,  though  black  is  the  Passiontide  colour  ;  the  same  at  Lu^on,  only 
red  is  used  instead  of  violet  for  the  procession. 

Eed  was  also  the  colour  at  the  Monastery  of  Fleurus  in  the  Low  Countries,  when  the  abbot 
wore  a  red  cope  in  the  procession,  and  at  S.  Benignus,  at  Dijon,  the  priest  wore  at  mass  red  vest- 
ments embroidered  with  gold.*  At  Wells  all  wore  red,  except  one  black  cope  for  the  part  of 
Caiaphas.  The  day  is  marked  as  red  at  Mentz,  and  at  Agram,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  the  celebrant 
wore  a  red  cope  in  the  procession.  At  Siguenza,  in  Spain,  red  was  the  colour  for  the  procession, 
and  up  to  the  reading  of  the  passion.     Afterwards  the  mass  would  appear  to  have  been  black. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  in  Mabillon's  Ordo  Eomanns  xiv.  the  pope  might  on  Palm  Sunday 
wear  green  vestments  in  the  procession.  This  colour  appears  again  at  Laon,  the  reason  therefor  being 
that  green  is  the  colour  of  palms  and  of  triumph.  Green  also  was  the  colour  at  Seville  and 
Toledo  in  Spain,  and  Vienne  in  Dauphigny,'  though  the  Vienne  Missal  of  1840  directs  violet. 

Martene  prints  a  Eouen  Ordinariuni  in  which  the  Palm  Sunday  procession  with  the  Host  is 
directed  to  be  met  by  four  priests  clad  in  red  and  green  copes  before  the  doors  of  the  church." 
With  these  colours  may  be  compared  the  green  and  red  satin  canopy  for  Palm  Sunday  which  was 
found  among  the  goods  of  the  Church  of  Moulsford.  in  Berkshire,"  though  it  should  be  z'emembered 
that  green  is  a  very  common  complement  to  red  in  mediaeval  vestments. 

We  are  now  met  by  a  custom  which  introduces  the  colour  proper  to  the  Eucharist  into  the 
Palm  Sunday  procession  :  that  of  carrying  the  Blessed  Sacrament  in  the  procession  to  commemorate 
our  Lord's  entrj-  into  Jerusalem.  This  is  a  custom  which  seems  particular  to  England  and 
Normandy.'"  It  was  common  all  over  England  down  to  the  Eefonnation  ;  and  it  existed  at 
Coutances  even  in  182.5,  though  it  had  disappeared  from  the  Eouen  Missal  of  1544."  It  dates 
from  the  time  of  Lanfranc,  who  when  Abbot  of  Bee  ordained  a  like  ceremony.  At  Sarum,  the 
priest  blessed  the  palms  in  a  red  cope,  and  the  priest,  who  carried  the  shrine  in  which  the 
Eucharist  was,  wore  a  red  cope  ;  (see  British  Museum  manuscripts,  Lansdowne  432  and  Harl.  41ti;'.) 
so  that  it  becomes  a  sort  of  likely  guess  that  red  was  also  the  colour  at  Sarum  for  the  Eucharist. 
At  Wells  red  was  also  used,  which  is  both  the  Eucharistic  and  Passiontide  colour.  At  York  white 
was  used  for  both  the  blessing  of  the  palms  and  the  procession.  The  palms  were  blessed  by  a 
prelate  in  a  white  silk  cope  and  stole.  The  Blessed  Sacrament  was  then  brought  into  the  church 
from  the  archbishop's  house,  another  priest  in  a  cope  of  cloth  of  silver  bearing  the  Host  under  a 
canopy.  The  colour  for  mass  does  not  appear.  At  Coutances,  white  is  likewise  used  for  the 
blessing  of  the  palms,  and  the  Blessed  Sacrament  is  brought  into  the  church  in  procession  as  at 
York,  but  the  colour  of  the  mass  is  violet. 

The  colour  used  in  the  procession  at  Monte  Cassino  and  at  Palencia  in  Spain  was  white, 
though  no  like  ceremony  seems  to  be  practised ;  the  colour  of  the  mass   was  black.     White   for 

1  Mabillon,  Museum  Italicum,  t.  ii.  p.  237.     Ordo  xiii.  cap.  2 1 . 

"-  Ibid.  p.  353.     Ordo  xiv.  cap.  82. 

^  Ibid.  p.  4V4.     Ordo  xv.  cap.  53,  54,  and  55. 

'  Martene,  de  Anliquis  Ecclesice  Ritibus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  sec.  six. 

^  Ibid,  sec.  xsiii.     The  colour  was  to  bo  rubkuiuht  uut  ex  purpura  sanguinea. 

^  Martene,  de  Antiquis  Monarhorum  Ritibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xii.  sec.  xiv.  and  sx. 

'  De  Moleon,  op.  cit.  p.  37. 

^  Martene,    de  Anfirj.  Eccles.  Ritibus.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xviii.  ordo  v. 

'  Money  and  Parker,  Inventories  of  Furniture,  etc.  (Berks.")     Oxford  and  London,  187!),  p.  29. 
'"  See  Maitene,  de  Ant.  Heel.  Ritibus.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xx.  sec.  xi. 

"  Grancolas,  however,   speaks  of  this  ceremonial  as  persisting  in   his  time.    (C'omni.  in   Runt.   Brcv.  lib.   i. 
cap.  xlvi.  Venetiis,  1734,  p.  144.) 
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the  procession  was  also  used  b\'  the  Dominicans  and  Carmelites.  This  custom  of  using  white  is 
spoken  of  by  Durandus.  who  says  that  in  his  time  certain  churches  used  white  at  the  blessing  of 
the  palms  and  procession,  while  the  gospel  was  read,  and  the  Gloria  lavs  was  sung.  Durandus 
in  no  way  connects  the  colour  with  the  Eucharist ;  but  says  that  white  signifies  the  joy  that  should 
accompany  a  festival  of  our  Lord. 

MAUNDY  THURSDAY.  Violet  is  the  colour  at  Rome  for  the  offices  of  this  day.  and  in 
most  other  rites  also  the  colour  for  Passiontide  is  not  changed.  But  the  colour  for  mass  and  certain 
ceremonies  which  accompany  mass  is  often  different.  At  Rome  white  is  the  colour  for  the  mass  of 
Maundy  Thursday,  and  the  reason  given  for  this  by  Linocent  IIL  is  that  during  the  mass  the  holy 
oil  is  blessed ;  (propter  confictioyiem  chrisinatis.)  Amalarius  notes  that  in  his  time  the  ampullae 
were  covered  with  a  white  silk  veil ; '  and  the  same  thing  is  noted  in  the  first  of  the  two  Ordines 
Itomani  printed  by  Muratori.- 

At  Lyons,  and  this  also  was  the  rule  at  Exeter,  the  colour  of  the  mass  at  which  the  oils  are 
blessed  was  white  :  otherwise  red  :  and  red  would  also  appear  always  to  have  been  the  colour  for  any 
oflBoe  save  mass.  At  Milan,  red  is  used  even  if  the  sacred  oils  be  blessed,  thus  preserving  the  ordinary 
Passiontide  colour:  though  the  priests  and  other  ministers  who  assist  in  the  blessing  of  the  oils 
wear  white.  In  the  Gallican  rites,  it  has  been  said,  a  large  number  use  red  like  Milan  as  the 
Passiontide  colour,  and  in  these,  red  is  continued  on  Maundy  Thursday  as  on  the  other  days  of 
Holy  Week.  Where  black  is  the  Passiontide  colour  it  continues  to  be  used  on  Maundy  Thursday, 
and  is  only  changed  for  red  at  mass,  to  which  in  some  rites  are  added  vespers,  absolution,  and  the 
washing  of  the  feet.  For  example,  at  Mende,  red  is  used  for  the  absolution  and  mass  only  ;  at 
Paris,  for  the  absolution,  mass,  and  washing  of  feet  only ;  at  Luqon,  only  for  the  absolution,  mass, 
vespers,  washing  of  the  altars  and  feet. 

Red.  then,  was  the  general  colour  for  the  mass  and  special  offices  of  Maundy  Thursday 
thi'oughout  France.  Saving  those  churches  which  have  adopted  the  Roman  colours  altogether,  I 
find  that  white  is  onl}'  used  at  Besancjon.  Rheims,  Rouen,^  Coutances,  Beauvais,  Nimes.  Le  Mans, 
and  Vienne.^ 

Red  was  the  colour  for  the  day  at  Sarum  and  Wells.  At  York,  the  festival  vestments  were 
to  be  worn  at  mass,  but  the  colour  is  not  expressed.     It  is  likely  to  have  been  white. 

At  Exeter,  white  was  used  if  the  chrism  were  blessed  by  the  bishop,  but  red  in  parish 
churches  ;  in  the  other  English  pontificals  white  only  seems  to  have  been  used.  White  is  also 
directeil  in  an  office  for  the  blessing  of  the  oils  in  Archbishop  Chichele's  Pontifical  in  the  library 
of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

At  Mentz.  in  Genaany,  red  was  worn,  continuing  the  Passiontide  colour,  but  at  the  washing 
of  the  feet  the  deacon  sang  the  gospel  in  green.  (Cf.  the  German  :  Griiner  Donnerstag.)  At  Trier 
white  was  used,  but  red  at  Colen. 

Green  also  appears  as  the  colour  of  the  deacon's  vestments  during  the  Maundy  at  S.  Martin's, 
at  Lyons,  and  green  was  also  the  colour  for  the  mass  on  this  day.^ 

At  Toledo,  Burgo  de  Osma,  Siguenza,  and  Palencia,  in  Spain,  the  colour  for  Maundy 
Thursday  was  white  if  the  chrism  were  blessed  ;  otherwise  the  Passiontide  colour,  black,  was 
retained,  except  at  Siguenza.  When  the  Eucharist  was  placed  in  the  sepulchre  on  this  day,  the 
priest  at  Palencia  covered  the  sacred  vessel  with  a  black  veil. 

GOOD  FRIDA  Y.  Li  the  Ordo  liomamis,  printed  by  Hittorpius,  the  vestments  for  Good  Friday 
were  to  be  of  the  Lenten  colour,  that  is.  fuacus.  The  same  rule  is  given  by  the  false  Alcuin.  In 
Innocent  lll.'s  time  the  colour  was  black;  and  this  has  been  kept  at  Rome  down  to  oui'  own 
days,  apparently  the  sole  survival  of  the  time  when  all  Lent  and  Advent  were  kept  in  black. 

Red  is  also  a  colour  which  is  widely  spread.  Martene.  indeed,  says  that  red  was  used  in 
almost  every  church,"  and  Grancolas  points  out  that  in  the  ancient  Pontificals  the  bishops  were 
directed  on  this  day  cum  casula  riibea  celebrare.''  Red  may  be  found  in  many  countries  as  the 
colour  for  Good  Friday.  It  is  red  at  Milan,  at  Mentz,  and  indeed  throughout  Germany,  at  Sarum, 
Westminster,  and  partly  at  Wells,  and  the  English  manuscript  Pontificals  also  direct  it  until 
after  the  solemn  prayers.     In  the  Gallican  Rites  it  was  very  common. 

'  Amalarius,  de  Erdes  Offidis,  lib.  i.  cap.  .\ii.  do  Sexta  varietate  Ccsnfe  Domini.  It  may  be  noted  that  even 
in  those  Gallican  rites  where  red  is  used  for  the  ministers,  the  ampulla  for  the  chrisma  is  covered  with  a  white 
Bilk  veil, 

2  Muratori,  Liturgia  Romana  Vetun,  Venetiis,  1748,  t.  ii.  p.  992.     Feria  v.  Cccnaj  Domini. 

^  At  one  time  the  colour  for  the  reconciliation  of  penitents  on  this  day  was  red  at  Rouen,  (Martene,  op.  cit. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  xxii.  sec.  ii.  orao  ii.)  but  the  mass  has  been  white  at  Bosan^on  and  Beauvais  for  some  ages.  (Lib.  iv. 
cap.  xiii.  among  the  Antiqui  liitus.) 

'  Do  Moleon,  op.  cit.  p.  37.  The  Missal  of  IS-tO  directs  the  priest  to  woar  a  red  stole  for  the  procession  after 
mass. 

^  Martene,  de  Anliq.  Eccles.  liilihusjih.  iv.  cap.  xxii.  Rit.  Lugd.  Monast.  S.  Martini  Athan. 

*  De  Moleon,  op.  a  I.  pp.  101  and  401. 

■   Martene,  de  Ant.  Eccles.  liilihu.s.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiii.     .\ntiqui  Ritus  Insignia  Eoolesiie  Bisuntinse. 
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To  enter  more  into  details.  At  Rouen,  the  colour  was  black  in  1544,  and  this  colour  was 
used  at  mass  in  1751,  though  violet  was  the  colour  for  the  offices.  In  the  early  eighteenth 
century  purple  was  the  colour  for  mass  at  S.  Lo,  in  Rcuen,  Angers.'  and  Besanqon.-  Black 
was  the  colour  at  Coutances.  At  Lyons,  the  ash-coloured  vestments  of  Lent  changed  to  violet  on 
Good  Friday.     At  Soissons,  the  violet  changes  to  red ;  at  Troyes.  to  black. 

In  the  Gallican  rites  generally  the  rule  seems  to  be  that  the  Passiontide  colour,  if  black  or 
red,  was  kept  on  Good  Friday.  Thus  it  was  black  at  Paris,  red  at  Bourges,  Maundy  Thm-sday 
being  kept  in  red  at  both.  ]\Iartene  notes  that  red  was  the  colour  at  Langres,  Noyon,  S.  Martial 
at  Limousin.  S.  John  at  Chartres,  but  black  at  Senlis  and  Chalons,  and  S.  Germain  de  Pres.  In 
some  churches  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  ministered  in  albes  only  ;  and  at  Narbonne  these  were 
to  be  de  sindone  nlgro.'^     Bishops  often  wore  only  the  vestments  of  a  simple  priest. 

At  Laon  an  extraordinaiy  colour  makes  its  appearance  :  saffron,  (crocus).  This  is  the  only 
day  on  which  saffron  was  worn  at  Laon  ;  and  the  reason  that  the  commentator,  Antoine  Bellotte, 
gives  is  that  yellow  is  the  colour  of  bile,  which  again  is  the  cause  of  anger,  and  so  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  vestments  shows  the  spite  of  the  Jews  against  our  Lord.  It  is  used  only  in  the  office  of  the 
Praesanctified. 

At  Vienne,  a  colour  akin  to  croceus  shows  itself.  The  prsecentor  and  cantor  in  green  copes 
carrying  the  cross  to  be  venerated  began  the  antiphon  :  Ecce  lignum.*  It  is  probable  that  black 
was  the  colour  for  the  celebrant,  as  in  the  early  edition  of  about  1520  the  archbishop  begins  the 
office  in  capa  serica  nigra.  The  priest  and  ministers  in  1840  wore  black,  but  two  cantors  in  red 
copes  sang  the  reproaches  alternately  with  two  cantors  in  black  copes,  as  in  many  other  Gallican 
rites. 

At  Milan  red  is  the  colour  for  Good  Friday  ;  but  the  Gallican  Missal  of  the  Sicilian  churches 
directs  black  to  be  used,  and  one  of  the  rubrics  of  the  office  speaks  oi  j^laitetis  fuscis. 

In  England  there  is  no  doubt  that  red  was  the  colour  at  Sarum ;  the  priest  wore  a  red 
chasuble  to  begin  the  office  of  the  Praesanctified.  At  Wells,  red  was  the  colour  of  the  day,  but 
the  deacon  and  subdeacon  wore  purple,  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  colours  ;  the 
English  Pontificals  think  it  more  convenient  to  wear  red  until  the  solemn  prayers  be  over,  and 
then  to  wear  black,  rather  than  during  the  whole  of  the  office  ;  but  at  Exeter,  violet  was  worn 
instead  of  red. 

Red  seems  to  have  been  common  throughout  Germany.  At  Mentz  and  Colen  the  colour  was 
red  ;  at  Trier  the  priest  might  wear  either  a  red  or  a  black  chasuble,  and  the  cross  to  be  venerated 
was  covered  with  a  red  pall. 

But  the  early  introduction  of  the  Roman  books  turned  out  the  local  customs  of  Germany 
almost  before  they  could  be  given  to  print.  It  may  be  worth  noting  that  Thomas  Naogeorgus, 
(or  Kirchmaier)  the  author  of  a  scurrilous  and  indecent  poem,  On  the  Popish  Kingdom  or  Reign  of 
Antichri.it,  speaks  of  crimson  as  the  colour  of  the  cope  in  which  apparently  the  reproaches  on 
Good  Friday  were  sung.'  Also  in  a  sort  of  Rituale,  printed  at  Wiirzburg  in  1564,  with  the  title 
Agenda  EcclesiaMca  for  vise  in  all  dioceses,  the  priest  is  bidden  to  begin  the  office  of  the  Pnc- 
sanctified  in  a  red  chasuble.  In  many  of  the  early  German  Missals  the  colom-  for  Good  Friday  is 
the  only  colour  given.  At  Passau  in  Bavaria  the  Missal  of  1522  gives  red  as  the  colour.  The 
Salzbm-g  Missals  of  1507  and  1515  give  this  rubric:  "  Finitis  orationibus  portatur  crux  velata 
de  sacrario  a  duobus  sacerdotibus  indutis  sacerdotalibus  vestibus  et  rubeis  casulis :  sequentibus 
eantoribus  quae  cantant  Popide  mens,  quibus  finitis  tres  scolares  induti  cappis  purpureis  greco 
sermone  succinunt  Agi/os."  At  the  Monastery  of  Bm'sfeld  the  crucifix  was  covered  with  a  red  veil, 
and  the  ministers  wore  red  chasubles,  as  the  Ceremoniale  Benedictinum,  written  in  1502,  but 
published  at  Paris  in  1(510,  sets  forth  at  page  97. 

At  Strassburg.  however.  Martene  says  the  colom-  was  black.  It  was  black  at  Eichstadt ; 
but  in  a  modern  Missal  of  Nancy  and  Toul.  red  is  the  colour. 

At  Agram,  the  capital  of  Croatia,  the  priest  and  ministers  are  told  to  wear  black  chasubles 
if  they  have  them  ;  otherwise  only  albes. 

At  Toledo,  Seville,  Burgo  de  Osma,  Siguenza,  and  Palencia  the  colom-  on  Good  Friday  was  black. 
And  in  Alexander  Leslie's  reprint  of  Cardinal  Ximenes'  edition  of  the  Mozarabic  Missal,  black  is 
given  as  the  colour  of  the  ornaments  at  the  mass  of  the  Praesanctified  on  Good  Friday.  Further, 
the  Lenten  ornaments  were  retained  until  the  end  of  the  last  litany  after  the  blessing  of  the  font 
on  Easter  Eve  ;  the  black  frontals  were  then  removed  from  the  altars,  and  the  ministers  vested  in 
white  for  the  mass  of  Easter  Eve." 


1  De  Moleon,  op.  cit.,  pp.  101  and  401. 

'  Martene,  de  Ant.  Ecclen.  Rititiu.i.  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiii.     Antiqui  Ritus  Insignia  Ecolesise  Bisuntinse. 
3  Martenii,  de  Aniiquis  Ectles.  Ritibus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiii.  sec.  viii. 
*  Marteno,  loc.  cit. 

^  '•  Being  clad  in  coape  of  crimozen  die,  and  dolefully  thay  sing."     See  p.  .^3t  of  the  New  Shalispero  Society's 
edition  of  l^liilip  iStubbes'  Analoiny  of  Abuses. 

^  Alex.  Leslie,  Missak  Mixtum  dictum  Mozaiabes,  Romte,  1755,  pp.  173  and  190. 
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EASTER.  Until  after  none  have  been  said  on  Easter  Eve  there  is  no  assiimption  of  any  festival 
colour.  The  Paschal  ornaments  are  only  taken  at  some  point  in  the  long  office  \Yhich  precedes  the 
mass  said  immediately  before  the  first  vespers  of  Easter.  This  mass  is  really  the  first  mass  of  Easter 
Day.  as  the  expressions  in  the  ExuHet,  Preface,  and  Canon  show.  Even  down  to  the  eighteenth 
century,  in  some  of  the  stricter  monasteries,  the  new  fire  was  not  blessed  till  sis  or  seven  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  so  that  the  mass  could  hardly  have  been  begun  before  midnight.  The  fireworks, 
which  any  tourist  may  now  see  let  off  at  Florence  in  full  daylight  as  soon  as  the  Gloria  is  begun, 
are  a  testimony  to  the  fact  that  at  one  time  the  Gloria  was  not  sung  until  it  was  dark. 

As  Easter  is  the  earliest  of  the  Christian  festivals  to  appear  in  history,  so  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  first  to  have  particvdar  ornaments  set  apart  for  it.  In  the  sixth  century  S.  Csesarius  of  Aries 
bequeathed  his  "  indumenta  paschalia  "  to  his  successor,'  together  with  "  casula  villosa  et  timica, 
vel  galnape,"  which  the  Bollandists  think  may  have  been  so  called  a  colore  suhlueido,  subalbo,  et 
pallida,  and  in  one  of  the  lives  of  this  saint,  printed  by  these  writers,  he  is  said  to  have  ordered 
"  casulam  proces.sariam  ....  albamque  pascalem  "  to  be  sold  to  redeem  captives.- 

S.  Eemigius.  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  bequeathed  to  his  successor  in  the  See  of 
Eheims  ■■  amphvbahuu  album  pasehalem."  ^ 

S.  Gregory  of  Tom-s  in  his  life  of  S.  Nicetius,  Bishop  of  Lyons,  speaks  of  the  priestly  vest- 
ments being  white  at  Easter. 

Cranzius  says  that  certain  heathen  Saxons,  conquered  by  Charles  the  Great,  came  and  saw 
him  communicate  at  Easter  de  manu  purpurati  sacerdoiis.*  This  can  hardly  be  accepted  as 
evidence  that  amongst  the  Franks  pm-ple  was  the  colour  for  Easter,  as  in  S.  German's  Expo.ntio 
Brevis  the  priest  is  said  to  be  clothed  in  white  ;  but  it  may  possibly  refer  to  some  of  the  days 
before  Easter  ;  such  as  Maundy  Thursday  or  Good  Friday. 

There  is  a  great  uniformity  as  to  the  Paschal  coloiir  ;  it  is  ahnost  universally  white ; 
but  although  the  white  colour  at  Easter  is  so  imiversal  that  it  must  be  of  the  very  greatest 
antiquity,  yet  it  is  not  spoken  of  by  the  early  Eitualists  of  Hittorpius'  Collection  ;  few  will 
allow  the  following  sentence  out  of    the   Ordo  Eomanus  to  be  a  reference  to  the  white  colour 

of  Easter  :  Pontifex,  sacerdotes.  et  levitae  induunt  se  vestimentis  solemnissimis diaconi 

dalmaticis,  subdiaconi  lineis  aut  sericis  albis.     The  same  words  appear  in  an  Ordo  of  the  Church 
of  Verona  to  which  the  date  it'JO  is  given.     (MS.  No.  lxxx\-ii.  in  the  Capitular  Library  of  Verona.) 

At  Eome  the  rule  for  white  is  so  strict  that  the  Pope's  everyday  garments  are  changed  from 
Easter  Eve  to  the  Saturday  before  Low  Simday.  The  biretta  and  caputiiun  must  be  white,  not. 
as  is  usual,  red  ;  and  if  the  Pope  wish  to  wear  a  cloak,  this  must  be  white  and  not  of  any  other 
colour.^ 

At  Eome  the  changes  of  colom's  on  Easter  Eve  are  as  follows  :  the  office  of  this  Church  begins 
with  the  blessing  of  the  new  fire  outside  the  chui'ch  by  a  priest  in  violet  cope  and  stole  ;  then  the 
deacon,  changing  to  white  vestments,  says  the  Exultet  in  the  pulpit,  and  blesses  the  Paschal 
candle.  Next,  the  prophecies  are  said  at  the  altar,  the  priest  and  sacred  ministers  all  wearing 
violet  vestments.  The  violet  vestments  are  continued  through  the  blessing  of  the  font  and  the 
one  litany  of  this  rite  until  the  Kyrie  eleison  which  begins  the  mass,  and  then  the  priest  and 
ministers  appear  in  white  vestments,  which  continue  in  use  for  the  rest  of  the  Paschal  season. 

At  Milan  terce  ha'snng  been  said,  a  lesson  from  the  vi.  vii.  and  viii.  chapters  of  Genesis  is 
read,  and  then  the  minor  diacomis,  vested  in  a  red  dalmatic,  sings  the  gospel  from  S.  Matthew 
beginning  :  altera  die  quae  est  post  Parasceve.  Then  after  Sext  and  Non?  have  been  sung,  the 
new  fire  is  blessed,  and  three  deacons  in  white  vestments  bless  the  Paschal  candle.  White 
vestments  seem  to  be  assumed  by  all  immediately  after  None,  and  no  change  made  for  the  rest 
of  the  office." 

At  Paris,  white  was  used  at  the  blessing  of  the  new  fire,  of  the  Paschal  candle,  of  the 
baptismal  font,  during  the  litanies,  and  at  mass ;  and  violet  was  used  only  during  the  reading  of 
the  prophecies.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  rule  at  Albi,  Le  Puy,  Frejus.  Autun.  Troyes. 
Auxerre,  Mendc,  and  among  the  Carmelites. 

At  Lyons  the  blessing  of  the  new  fire  takes  place  near  the  altar  without  much  ceremony  ;  and 
the  office  begins  with  the  prophecies,  the  priest  wearing  no  cope  or  chasuble,  but  only  albe.  amice, 
and  white  stole  and  maniple  ;  in  like  manner  the  deacon  and  subdeacon  are  without  dalmatic 
and  tunicle,  or  chasuble,  but  wear  a  white  stole  and  white  maniples.     The  prophecies  are  sung 


'  Baronius,  Annates,  A.D.  508,  xxiv.  It  seems  doubtful  if  this  document  be  genuine.  See  the  BoUandist  life 
of  S.  Ctesarius  of  Aries,  Au<;.  27. 

-  See  Vita  S.  Ctesarii,  (auo.  Cyp.  Firm,  et  Vivent.)  lib.  i.  cap.  iv.     Printed  by  the  Bollandists. 

3  Labbei  Bihiiolheca,  quoted  by  the  Bollandists  in  the  life  of  S.  Remigius,  Oct.  1. 

*  Cranzius,  lib.  i.  cap.  is.  quoted  by  Claude  Villette,  Les  Raisons  de  f  Office  et  Ceremoniex  qui  se  fnnt  en 
CEglise,  Rouen,  1(U8,  p.  131. 

'  Christopher  Marcellus,  Ritutim  Ecdes.  lib.  ii.  cap.  Iviii.  Venetiis,  1516,  fol.  cvii. 

s  Martone,  de  Ant.  Eccl.  Ritibus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  Ritus  Eccles.  Mediol.  ox  Missali  anno  15t!0  et  IGGO. 
edito. 
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by  readers  in  albes  with  maniples  held  between  the  middle  and  ring  finger,  as  is  the  custom  at 
Lyons  for  readers.  When  the  prophecies  are  ended,  the  first  litany  is  sung  and  the  Paschal 
candle  blessed  by  the  deacon  in  cloth  of  gold  stole,  and  maniple,  over  the  albe  ;  the  fonts  are  then 
blessed  ;  and  the  chasuble,  dalmatic,  and  tunicle.  are  only  taken  at  the  iiitroitns  Misscv,  when  the 
bells  are  rung,  white  having  been  worn  through  the  whole  of  the  office. 

At  Bourges  white  is  not  assumed  until  the  beginning  of  the  tract  Qnemadmodinii^  sung  just 
before  the  blessing  of  the  fonts. 

At  Monte  Cassino  white  was  used  for  the  blessing  of  the  new  fire  and  the  Paschal  caudle  ;  but 
this  being  ended,  violet  or  blue  was  worn  until  the  mass,  which  was  white. 

Some  churches  begin  to  use  white  from  the  beginning  all  through  the  office,  as  at  Seville  and 
Burgo  de  Osma  in  Spain  ;  but  at  Palencia,  white  was  used  for  the  blessing  of  the  candle,  red  for 
the  procession  and  blessing  of  the  fonts,  and  until  the  mass,  which  is  white.  At  Mentz  something 
out  of  the  way  is  done  :  red  is  used  at  the  blessing  of  the  new  fire  ;  and  then  the  deacon 
announces  the  coming  Easter  festival,  and  blesses  the  Paschal  candle  in  green  vestments :  for 
the  blessing  of  the  font  the  priest  uses  red  as  before  ;  but  blue,  the  penitential  colour,  is  the 
colom-  for  the  mass.     At  Trier  the  colours  seem  to  be  Eoman. 

At  Le  Mans  there  was  also  an  exception  to  the  general  rule,  and  the  mass  together  with  the 
blessing  of  the  Paschal  candle  and  font  was  done  in  red,  the  Passiontlde  colour,-  though  this  does 
not  quite  agree  with  the  rubrics  of  lGr).5.  At  Sarum  the  new  fire  was  blessed  by  the  executor  officii 
indufus  vest/bus  sacerdotal.ibus  ciiiii  capa  serica  rubea  (British  Museum  additional  MSS.  '2h,  5!S8),  and 
the  last  litany  was  sung  by  a  priest  in  a  red  cope  or  by  three  clerks  ;  the  two  outer  in  red  copes, 
the  one  in  the  middle  in  a  white  cope  ;  (see  British  Museum  MSS.  Harl.  3800.  and  Add.  MSS. 
25,  588) ;  but  the  colom-  of  the  mass  and  other  ceremonies  is  unknown.  At  York  the  priest 
blessed  the  fire  in  a  white  cope,  and  after  the  epistle  two  vicars  in  white  copes  began  to  sing 
Alleluia. 

The  same  sort  of  ceremony  was  observed  at  Chalons,  where  after  the  epistle  the  subdeacon 
began  in  the  great  pulpit  to  sing  Alleluia  in  a  red  cope.^  Also  at  S.  German  of  Paris  the  colour 
would  appear  to  have  been  red  ;  for  the  Hebdomadarius,  who  censed  the  altar  at  the  Mufjmficat 
during  the  Easter  season,  wore  a  red  cope.^ 

In  England  red  was  the  Paschal  colour  at  Wells  and  Westminster  up  to  the  Ascension.  Low 
Sunday,  however,  was  white  at  Wells.  At  Sarum  the  Paschal  colour  was  strictly  white,  so  that 
all  holidays  falling  in  Easter  were  kept  in  white,  except  the  Invention  of  the  Holy  Cross,  which  was 
red. 

At  Soissons  also  an  exception  is  found.  In  this  diocese  green  vestments  are  put  on  imme- 
diately after  None,  and  continued  through,  the  office  of  Easter  Eve  up  to  the  vigil  of  Pentecost, 
including  even  the  procession  on  S.  Mark's  Day  and  the  Bogations.  Of  the  use  of  this  colour, 
Malais  says  that  a  canon  of  Soissons  gave  two  explanations  :  one,  natural  ;  the  other,  mystical. 
The  natural  reason  is,  that  in  the  sixteenth  century  the  Protestants  destroyed  all  the  precious 
vestments  except  the  green  ones.  The  mystical  reason  is  the  hope  which  our  Lord's  Eesurrection 
gives  to  the  human  race.''  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  destroyed  by  finding  that  Martene  prints  a 
manuscript  Soissons  ritual  of  date  before  the  sixteenth  century,  in  which  the  bishop,  deacons, 
subdeacons  are  directed  to  wear  green  during  the  ceremonies  of  Easter  Eve,  and  the  reason  given 
is  :  Viror  namque  vestimentorum  redemptionem  nostram  appropinquante  jam  die  ressurrectionis 
vivere  designat."  As  to  m^'stical  reasons,  it  is  not  hard  to  manufacture  such  in  abundance. 
We  may  say  that  as  the  festival  is  celebrated  on  this  side  of  the  equator  in  the  spring,  when  all 
nature  is  bursting  into  a  fi'esh  life,  green  is  especially  symbolical  of  the  Eesurrection.  Portal 
also  has  something  about  green  which  may  be  useful  here.  He  says  :  Le  vert,  la  regeneration 
celeste  et  la  degradation  infeniale,  la  sagesse  et  la  folie.''  Green  would  thus  set  forth  the  new 
birth  through  the  Eesurrection,  and  the  destruction  of  the  infernal  powers  of  death  and  hell. 

There  are  also  some  other  churches  where  green  appears  during  the  Paschal  season  ;  Colen, 
Milan,  and  Eheims.  In  these,  white  is  worn  for  the  Easter  week  itself,  but  green  is  put  on  at 
Milan,  and  perhaps  at  Colen.  on  Low  Sunday,  and  thence  up  to  the  Ascension.  Here  it  might  be 
thought  that  this  is  but  a  return  to  the  ferial  colovir,  were  it  not  that  at  Eheims  green  is  worn 
(whether  on  Low  Srmday   or  after  Low  Sunday  is  not  plain)   to  the  Ascension  and   during  its 

'  To  avoid  any  uncertainty  I  may  say  tbat  Ps.  xli.  begins  in  the  Gallican  version  as  in  our  Prayer  Book  : 
Quemadniodum  desiderat  cervus  ad  fontes,  while  the  Roman  version  begins  :  Sicut  eervus  desiderat.  (See 
Thomasius,  Psalterium  juxta  duplicem  editiouem  quam  Romanam  diount  et  Gallioam,  in  Opera  omnia,  Roin<T 
1747,  ed.  Vezzo.ii,  t.  ii.  p.  77.) 

2  De  Moleon,  op.  cit.  p.  222. 

'■'  Martene,  de  Antiquis  Ecclesia  liillbiis,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.  sec.  xxx. 

*  Martene,  de  Antiquis  Monachormn  Ritibus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xviii.  sec.  iii. 

^  Malais,  De.s  Couleurx  liturijiques,  Dieppe,  187',l,  2ud  ed.  ]">.  11. 

"  Marteue,  de  Antiq.  Ercles.  Riiibus,  lib.  iv.  cap.  xxiv.     Autirj.  Rit.  Eccl.  Suesson. 

''  Frdddric  Portal,  JJes  Couleurs  symboUques,  Paris,  1837,  p.  3:3. 
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octave  up  to  the  vigil  of  Pentecost.  Here  it  is  clearly  not  the  ferial  colour,  as  it  is  worn  on  the 
Ascension. 

A  SCEXSIOX  DA  T.  Rheims,  and  possibly  Soissons,  are  the  only  exceptions  that  I  have 
found  to  the  rule  that  Ascension  Day  is  white. 

BOG  A  TIOX  DA  YS.  An  old  English  name  for  these  days  is  Cross  Week.  At  Rome  violet 
was  apparently  the  colour  for  the  mass  and  procession  on  these  days,  though  the  wording  of  the 
rubric  is  somewhat  obscure.  Black  is  the  colour  at  Trier  and  at  Milan.  At  this  last  chm-ch  the 
Rogations  are  kept  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday  after  Ascension  Day.  At  Lyons 
red  is  used  for  these  three  days,  green  at  Soissons,  and  saffron  at  Palencia  in  Spain. 

In  the  Paris  sequence  of  KIGfl,  the  Rogations  were  kept  in  white  ;  but  in  that  of  1685  the 
Monday  is  violet.  At  Mentz,  ornaments  of  divers  colours  were  used,  as  on  the  feast  of  Relics  and 
All  Saints  ;  and  perhaps  green  was  used  at  Colen. 

PENTECOiiT.  In  the  Gei-man,  Spanish,  and  Galilean  rites,  there  is  no  difference  as  to  the 
colour  of  this  feast ;  it  is  universally  red.  Only  in  England  is  there  any  question  as  to  the  colour. 
At  Westminster,  the  colour  was  to  be  scintillatus  croceus,  or  glaucns,  and  the  vestments  were  not  to 
be  embroidered.  At  Wells,  the  colour  was  red,  and  it  is  likely  enough  that  it  was  red  at  Sarum, 
though  it  is  not  certainly  known. 

At  York,  on  the  vigil  of  Pentecost,  after  the  epistle,  Sequaiur  a  diiobus  Vicaiiis  in  capis  albis 
tit  in  Vigilia  Paschv,  alleluya.  Quo  incepto  exuanttir  capx  nigrw.  Does  this  suggest  that  the 
York  Pentecostal  colour  was  white  ? 

The  colour  for  Whitsuntide  in  the  churches  of  Sicily  was  red,  )'et  votive  masses  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  might  be  said  in  green. 

TRIXITY  SUXDA  Y  is  not  spoken  of  by  Innocent  III.  A  thirteenth-century  Ordo  Romanus, 
just  a  hundred  years  older  than  Innocent,  also  ignores  Trinity  Sunday,  and  prescribes  green  as  the 
colour  from  the  Saturday  before  Trinity  Sunday  to  the  first  Sundaj-  in  Advent,  giving  as  a  reason 
that  Pentecost  has  no  octave.'     White  is  now  the  colour  for  Trinitj'  Sunda}-  at  Rome  and  at  Milan. 

A  considerable  variation  in  the  colours  for  Trinity  Sunday  may  be  noted.  For  example,  green 
was  used  at  Rheims,  Alby,  Mende  ;  yeUow  at  Poitiers  ;  blue  at  Toledo  and  Mentz  ;  violet  at 
Soissons.  Red  was  used  at  Paris,  Laon,  Le  Mans.  Meaux,  Cahors,  Le  Puy,  Frejus,  Autun, 
Toulouse,  Coutances,  and  white  at  Rennes,  Troyes,  Auxerre.  Luqon,  Nimes,  Boiu-ges,  Sens,  Rouen. 
L3-ons,  and  the  Spanish  churches  of  Siguenza.  Palencia.  and  Burgo  de  Osma. 

In  England,  red  was  worn  at  WeUs  ;  green  at  Exeter,  if  the  vestments  were  precious  and 
sufficient  in  number  :  but  if  not,  white  was  to  be  used  ;  and  white  is  the  direction  of  the  other  English 
Pontificals.  Though  the  churches  of  Sicilj'  used  white  on  Trinity  Simday,  yet  votive  masses  of 
the  Holy  Trinity  were  said  in  green. 

CORPUS  CHRISTI,  being  so  modem  a  festival,  is  not  spoken  of  by  Innocent  IH.  Its  colour 
is  first  given  in  the  Ordo  Romanus  of  Peter  Amelius.  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  as  white. 
This  has  continued  to  be  the  Roman  colour  down  to  the  present  day. 

There  is.  however,  a  strong  consensus  among  the  Galilean  rites  in  favour  of  red.  It  is  red  at 
Milan  also.  This  colour  is  seen  at  Paris,  Alby,  Soissons,  Sens,  Auxerre,  Tro3'es,  Rennes,  Pamiers. 
Meaux,  Nancy  and  Toul.  Lu^on,  Cahors,  Le  Puy,  Bourges,  Frejus,  Poitiers,  Autun,  Toulouse, 
Le  Mans.  Mende,  Laon.  and  Lisieux,"  and,  according  to  Le  Brun,  at  Cambray,^  and  to  Malais,  at 
Evreux.  Chartres,  Versailles.  Amiens.' 

White  is  the  colovir  at  Lyons,  and,  as  Maundy  Thursday  is  white  at  Vienne,  probably  there 
also.  It  is  white  at  Besanqon,  Rheims,  Rouen,  Coutances,  and  Nimes,  and,  according  to  Malais. 
at  Bayeux,  Beauvais,  and  Metz.^  White  was  the  colovir  in  the  Sicilian  churches,  Toledo,  Burgo 
de  Osma.  Siguenza.  and  Palencia.  in  Spain,  and  at  Trier,  in  Germany. 

Red,  yellow,  or  gold  was  the  colour  at  Mentz  ;  green  at  Clermont  in  Auvergne." 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  procession  on  Palm  Simday  at  York  was  white  ;  and  this  was 
probably  because  the  Blessed  Sacrament  was  carried  in  the  procession.  It  thus  becomes  some- 
what likely  that  the  colour  for  Corpus  Christi  at  York  was  white  also.  On  the  same  grounds, 
the  colom-  at  Sarum  would  be  red.  At  Wells  the  colour  was  red  ;  at  Exeter  the  colours  were  to 
be  both  white  and  red.  for  a  reason  which  I  have  found  nowhere  else  ;  the  likeness  of  bread  and 
wine  to  the  Body  and  Blood  of  the  Lord.  The  priest  was  to  wear  white,  the  deacons  red,  and 
subdeacons  white  ;  and  the  clerk,  whom  I  suppose  would  nowadays  be  called  assistant  priest, 
red  :  ^  so  that  the  colours  were  equally  divided  amongst  the  ministers.'  The  other  English 
Pontificals  direct  white. 


'  Mabillon,  Museum  Ilalirum,  t.  ii.  p.  241.     Ordo  siii.  c.  27. 

-  liitvak  Lexovieme.  Paris,  1744,  p.  94. 

'  Pierre  Lobrun.  Erpliralion  Uuerale,  etc.     Paris,  1777,  t.  i.  p.  64. 

*  Malais,  Des  Cuuleuis  lituri/iques,  Dieppe,  1879,  p.  14. 

'  Malais,  op.  cit,  p.  13. 

^  Charles  Guyet,  Ileortologia.  Urbini,  1728,  t.  iii.  cap.  sxis.  quest.  9. 

'  This  is  another  testimony  to  the  use  of  rod  wing  for  the  Eucharist  in  the  Early  English  Church,  a  tradition 
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TRINITY  TO  ADVENT.  Here  tlie  ferial  colour,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  in  use,  diffeiing 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  church.  The  Roman  colour  is  green,  and  this  is  widely  distributed. 
Red,  on  the  other  hand,  is  met  with  in  not  a  few  of  the  Gallican  rites,  at  Mentz  in  Germany,  and  in 
some  English  churches.  Red  was  the  ferial  colour  at  Paris,  Lyons,  Toulouse,  Sens,  Coutances, 
Le  Puy,  Frejus,  Autun,  and,  according  to  Malais,  at  Lisieus,  Chartres,  and  Versailles  '  ;  green  at 
Albi,  Rennes,  Rheims,  Bourges,  Rouen,  Soissons,  Meaux,  Laon,  Nancy  and  Toul,  Lu(;on,  Nimes, 
Cahors,  Mende,  Troyes,  and  Auserre.  It  was  green  at  Colen,  Trier,  and  the  churches  of  Sicily 
and  Siguenza ;  saffron  at  Palencia  in  Spain  (an  instance  of  the  identity  of  saffron  and  green),  and 
violet  at  Le  Mans,  where  violet  was  also  the  colour  for  Advent  and  Lent. 

I  have  met  with  blue  as  a  ferial  colour  only  in  a  Cistercian  Missal  of  1627,  where  cadestis  is 
allowed  as  an  alternative  to  viridis,  and  at  Toledo,  where  this  same  calestis  is  used  throughout  the 
summer.  The  blue  ornaments  which  are  so  often  found  in  the  inventories  of  the  English  churches 
were,  in  all  likelihood,  for  use  in  Advent  or  Lent. 

Red  was  the  ferial  colour  at  Sarum,  Wells,  and  Westminster,  but  green  or  saffron  is  directed 
in  the  English  Pontificals.     Green  appears  also  to  have  been  the  colour  for  the  summer  at  York. 

At  Milan  the  time  after  Pentecost  is  divided  between  red  and  green.  Red  is  used  from 
Trinity  to  the  vespers  of  the  Satm-day  before  the  Sunday  of  the  Dedication  of  the  Great  Church, 
and  green  from  the  Sunday  of  the  Dedication  to  Advent.  This  Simday  of  the  Dedication  is  the 
third  in  October ;  Advent  begins  six  weeks  before  Christmas  ;  so  that  the  green  season  at  Milan 
lasts  but  a  month, 

FEASTS  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN.  There  are  only  two  or  three  points  upon  which 
the  rites  are  unanimous  as  to  the  colour  of  a  season  or  festival  ;  and  one  of  these  is,  that  white 
must  be  used  for  feasts  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I  have  met  with  no  exception  to  this  rule,  nor  any 
foundation  for  the  opinion  that  blue  was  ever  used  instead  of  white.  This  idea  must  have  sprung  up 
from  the  custom  of  the  painters  ;  but  it  receives  no  countenance  from  authorized  liturgical  books, 

S.  JOHN  THE  BAPTIST.  The  nativity  of  S.  John  has  been  a  white  day  at  Rome  from 
the  time  of  Innocent  III,  who  says :  In  nativitate  Salvatoris  et  praecursoris,  quoniam  uterque  natus  est 
mundus  ;  id  est,  carens  originali  peccato.  White  seems  to  be  the  rule  ;  I  have  found  some  excep- 
tions ;  at  Soissons  and  the  Metropolitan  Church  of  Bourges  (not  in  the  diocese)  violet  is  used.  At 
Sens  and  Luqon  violet  is  used  for  the  vigil,  contrary  to  Gallican  custom  of  using  the  colour  of  the 
coming  feast,  which  is  white.  If  there  be  any  reason  for  the  use  of  violet  for  S.  John's  Day,  it 
wordd  be  the  same  as  that  given  by  some  Roman  ritualists  for  the  use  of  violet  on  Innocents'  Day, 
to  wit,  that  they  died  before  our  Lord  and  went  down  into  hell  and  suffered  its  pains  ;  and  in  some 
dioceses,  such  as  that  of  Rouen,  all  saints  of  the  Old  Testament  have  violet  for  their  colour.  The 
colour  indius  was  also  used  at  Wells  ;  but  white  appears  to  have  been  the  colour  recommended  by 
the  English  Pontificals,  and  in  use  at  Westminster,  The  printed  Sarum  rubric  does  not  speak  of 
S,  John  the  Baptist  ;  but  Archbishop  Chichele's  Pontifical  (Trin.  Coll.  Camb.),  and  a  manuscript 
thought  by  some  to  be  of  Lincoln  use  (British  Museum,  Additional  MSS.  21,  1)74),  gives  the 
Sarum  rubric  of  colours,  and  counts  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  amongst  the  white  days. 
At  York  the  colour  appears  unknown.  At  Mentz  it  was  green,  like  feasts  of  Apostles,  and  green 
was  also  used  at  Le  Mans,  Toledo,  and  Burgo  de  Osma  in  Spain. 

The  Decollation  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  seems  to  be  almost  universally  red,  but  there  are 
certain  exceptions,  chiefly  in  England.  The  English  Pontificals  use  ■i-iolet ;  and  at  York  it  is 
possible  that  blodivt  was  the  colour,  as  on  this  day  the  king  was  received  by  the  chapter  in  copes 
of  blodius ;  only  i;  should  be  remembered  that  certain  rites  have  a  special  colour  for  the 
I'eception  of  princes  ;  and  this  may  have  been  the  case  at  York. 

Green  seems  to  have  been  the  colour  for  the  Decollation  at  Toledo  and  Burgo  de  Osma. 

S.  MICHAEL.  White  is  directed  to  be  used  on  the  feasts  of  Angels  by  Innocent  III.,  and  the 
use  of  this  colour  seems  very  widely  spread.  In  certain  dioceses,  however,  yellow  vestments  are 
recommended  ;  as  at  Toulouse,  Pamiers,  Le  Puy,  Frejus,  Poitiers,  Autun. 

Red  was  used  for  Michaelmas  at  Mentz,  Le  Mans,  and  Laon  ;  the  reason  given  by  the  com- 
mentator on  this  last  rite  is  the  fiery  colour  of  the  angel  in  the  biu'ning  bush,  and  other  passages 
of  Scriptm'e.  (Dan.  x.  6.  Revelation  i.  and  x.  Psalm  civ.  4.)  At  Wells  the  colours  were  iiuUus  and 
white.     At  Westminster  it  was  blue. 

ALL  SAINTS.  In  the  time  of  Innocent  HI.  there  was  a  choice  allowed  at  Rome  of  either 
white  or  red  for  this  festival.  It  may  be  remembered  that  when  first  founded  by  Boniface  IV. 
the  festival  was  in  honom-  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  all  martyi's.  Rome  now  allows  white  only, 
though  at  Trier  white  or  red  could  be  used,  and  at  Wells  white  and  red.     Divers  colours  were 

which  has  come  down  into  our  own  times.      See   Mr.  Maskoll's  Ancient  Lilnrffy  of  the  Chwch  of  Enf/land  (London, 
1846,  2nd  ed.  p.  32,  note),  for  a  constitution  of  the  synod  of  the  diocese  of   yodor  and  Man  in  liioO,  ordering  red 
wine  rather  than  white.     White  wine  is  now  used  .always  in  the  West,  as  anyone  can  notice  for  himself,  and  it  is 
ordered  by  the  Homan  books  ;  but  in  the  Greek  Church  red  wine  is  said  to  be  used. 
'   Malais,  op.  cil.  p.  20. 
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worn  at  Mentz  (the  vigil  in  red)  and  Toledo,  Siguenza,  Palencia,  and  Burgo  de  Osma  in  Spain 
(thougli  as  to  Palencia  the  festival  occurs  among  the  list  of  red  days),  and  Exeter,  though  here  white 
and  red  are  prefeired. 

Red  is  the  colour  in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Galilean  rites  :  Lyons,  Paris,  Alby, 
Rennes,  Sens,  Bourges,  Toulouse,  Soissons,  Auxen-e,  Troyes,  Coutances,  Pamiers,  Meaux,  Cahors, 
Le  Puv.  Mende,  Frejus,  Autun,  Le  Mans.  There  may  be  added  An-as  and  Cambrai' ;  Evreux, 
Chartr'es.  Versailles,  Laon,  Amiens  and  Beauvais.'^ 

White  is  used  at  Milan,  the  churches  of  Sicily,  Colen,  Nancy  and  Toul.  Ninies  and  Rouen. 
Malais  tells  us  that  in  this  last  church,  the  colour  was  changed  for  red  at  the  sixth  response  at 
matins.     Yellow  also  was  used  at  Lisieux.^     White  is  the  colour  of  the  English  Pontificals. 

MARTYRS-  Red  is  the  universal  colour-  for  martyrs.  Innocent  UI.  notes  that  some  used 
rose-coloured  vestments. 

APOSTLES.  Red  is  very  common  indeed  as  the  colour  for  apostles.  I  have  met  with  only 
one  exception,  at  Mentz,  where  the  feasts  of  Apostles  are  green,  but  their  vigils  are  red. 

Certain  apostles  and  certain  feasts  of  apostles  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  For  instance, 
the  Feast  of  S.  John  the  Evangelist  at  Christmas  is  white  in  most  rites  ;  but  it  is  red  at  Le  Mans 
and  Soissons.  It  does  not  appear  as  an  exception  to  the  general  ride  of  apostles  either  at  Mentz 
or  Colen,  or  among  the  rules  of  Innocent  lU. 

So  also  of  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paid.  It  is  now  white  everywhere,  but  in  the  old  Galilean 
sequence  it  was  red;  it  was  red  at  Le  Mans,  Laon,  Paris  in  16C6,  and  Wells,  Toledo,  Siguenza, 
and  Burgo  de  Osma  in  Spain. 

S.  Peter  s  Chair  is  white  at  Rome,  and  in  this  colour  Rome  is  followed  by  Milan,  and 
among  the  Galilean  rites  by  Lu(;on,  Rennes,  Nimes,  and  Ronen.  Green  is,  however,  the  colour  in 
most  Galilean  rites,  as  green  is  peculiarly  the  colour  of  bishops,  being  used  on  their  feasts  and 
at  their  consecration  ;  thus  the  Chair  of  Peter  is  green  at  Alby,  Le  Mans,  Pamiers,  Cahors, 
Coutances,  Le  Puy,  Bourges,  Frejus.  Sens,  Autun,  Mende,  Meaux,  Toulouse,  Laon,  and  even 
Soissons.  Green  was  the  colour  in  the  Paris  sequence  of  1G8,^,  but  white  in  the  earlier  one  of 
1G06.  It  was  violet  at  Rheims  and  Auxerre,  blue  at  Mentz,  and  red  at  Toledo,  Siguenza,  and 
Bm'go  de  Osma  in  Spain. 

White  is  also  the  colour  at  Rome  for  Lammas  or  S.  Peter's  chains.  It  is  white  at  Rouen, 
Coutances,  Nimes,  Luqon,  Nancy,  and  Toul.  Red  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  Galilean  colour,  at 
least  most  of  the  churches  which  used  green  for  the  Chair  used  red  for  the  Chains.  Red  was  used 
at  Rheims  ;  was  it  green  at  Mentz  ?  Both  the  Chair  and  the  Chains  were  gi'een  and  saffron  at 
Wells. 

5.  John  before  the  TAitin  Gate  seems  to  be  red  almost  everywhere  ;  it  was  white  at  Rheims, 
and  at  Sarum  and  Wells  ;  yellow  or  white  at  Westminster. 

EVANGELISTS.  The  colour  of  S.  Mark's  Day  must  be  carefully  separated  from  that  of  the 
litany  and  mass,  akin  to  those  of  the  Rogations,  which  are  said  on  this  day.  Red  is  undoubtedly 
the  prevailing  colour  for  both  S.  Mark  and  S.  Luke,  the  only  two  evangelists  who  were  not  apostles. 
I  have  taken  special  pains  to  make  out  the  colour  for  S.  Luke,  the  patron  saint  of  physicians, 
as  some  ingenious  persons  in  England  declare  that  his  colour  is  white  because  he  did  not  suffer 
martyrdom.  After  much  searching,  I  can  find  only  two  churches  in  which  white  is  the  colour  : 
Meaux,  in  184."),  but  it  was  red  in  183(5  ;  and  Palencia  in  Spain.  In  this  Spanish  diocese  white 
was  also  the  oolom-  for  S.  Mark's  Day.  S.  Mark  was  white  also  at  Sarum,  from  falling  in 
Easter. 

The  litany  on  S.  Mark's  Day  often  follows  the  same  colour  as  the  Rogations  ;  whether  ^-iolet 
as  at  Rome,  white  as  at  Toledo,  and  Paris  in  IGOG.  or  black  as  at  Trier.  If.  however,  S.  Mark's 
Day  fell  in  Easter  week,  white  was  used  at  this  church  and  also  at  Rouen  and  Coutances. 

CONFESSORS.  Under  this  heading  a  considerable  number  of  canonized  persons  are  collected, 
and  they  may  conveniently  be  broken  up  again  into  classes.  At  Rome  white  has  been  the  colour 
for  all  confessors  since  the  time  of  Innocent  III.,  though  he  notes  that  some  in  his  day  used  the 
colour  crocus.  On  the  other  hand,  certain  rites  divide  confessors  into  bishops,  doctors,  monks,  holy 
women  and  some  others.  In  these,  green  is  a  widespread  colour  for  bishops ;  violet  for  monks, 
holy  women,  and  lay  folk. 

Red,  violet,  blue,  green,  saffron,  or  white  appear  in  others  ;  red  was  the  colour  for  confessors 
generally  at  Bourges,  Sens,  Auxerre.  and  in  the  Cistercian  rite  :  but  the  word  here  must  have  a 
different  meaning  to  that  usually  given,  as  the  colour  green  is  assigned  to  bishops  and  doctors, 
and  violet  to  abbots  ;  in  the  Canuelite  rite,  white  to  bishops  and  doctors,  and  black  to  monks.  At 
Nancy  and  Toul,  all  confessors  seem  to  be  green  ;  Sarum  and  the  English  Pontificals  directing 
saffron  to  be  used.     At  Wells,  saffron    and   green  were  worn  for  the  most  part,  but  indius  also 


'  Le  Brun,  op.  cit.  p.  64. 
-  M  lais,  op,  cit.  p.  18. 
•■  Malais,  loc.  cii. 
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makes  its  appearance.     At  Lincoln,  green,  yellow,  and  black  (fiiscus)  were  worn  in  the  thirteentli 
century.     Blue  is  the  colour  for  confessors  generally  at  Mentz. 

It  would  weary  my  readers  as  much  as  myself  if  I  were  to  try  to  lead  them  through  the 
mazes  of  the  colours  proper  to  different  confessors  in  the  different  rites.  Thus,  in  the  Paris  sequence 
of  1  f )()(!.  green  is  the  colour  for  the  semi-double  and  simple  feasts  of  confessors,  whether  bishops,  abbots, 
or  doctors  ;  violet  for  those  not  of  the  first  or  second  class.  Grancolas  tells  us  that  at  Lyons  yellow 
was  used  for  confessors,  with  four  exceptions,  SS.  Antony,  Louis,  Justin,  and  Martin,  for  whose  feasts 
green  was  used  ;'  but,  in  the  sequence  of  Archbishop  de  Montazet,  white  is  used  for  bishops  (with 
an  alternative  of  golden  or  yellow),  doctors,  and  holy  women,  while  green  is  used  for  the  feast 
and  translation  of  S.  Justus  (a  Bishop  of  Lyons),  and  for  all  priests,  abbots,  monks,  anchorets, 
confessors,  and  just  men.  At  Milan,  white  is  used  for  feasts  of  bishops,  doctors,  and  priests  ; 
green  for  S.  Antony,  abbots,  and  confessors  not  priests  ;  while  violet  is  used  for  the  feasts  of  holy 
women. 

In  some  Gallican  churches,  as  Alby,  Rennes,  Pamiers,  Cahors,  Le  Puy,  Bourges,  and  Sens, 
this  rule  prevails  :  green  for  bishops,  violet  for  monks  and  holy  women.  This  is  also  the  rule  at 
Palencia  in  Spain  :  green  for  bishops  ;  ail  other  confessors,  violet.  At  Colen,  much  the  same  ; 
green  for  bishops  and  doctors  ;  violet  for  holy  women  not  martyrs,  as  SS.  Anne,  Helen,  Elizabeth. 
In  several  rites  the  use  of  green  is  extended  to  doctors  and  priests.  In  the  Sicilian  churches 
yellow  is  used  for  confessors  not  bishops.  At  Rouen  the  feasts  of  bishops  and  priests  are  white, 
but  doctors  are  green  ;  violet  for  saints  of  the  old  law,  abbots,  monks,  laymen,  and  holy  women. 

In  many  of  the  Gallican  rites,  at  the  consecration  of  bishops,  the  elect  wears  white,  but  the 
consecrator  and  his  assistants,  green.  At  Rome  the  elect  wears  white,  the  consecrator  and 
assistants  the  colour  of  the  day.  In  Bishop  Clifford's  Pontifical  (Corpus  Christi  College,  Cam- 
bridge), the  elect  wears  a  white  cope  when  he  is  questioned  by  the  metropolitan,  but  the  colour  of 
the  vestments  at  the  actual  consecration  is  not  expressed. 

For  S.  Mary  Magdalen,  together  with  the  three  saints,  Lazarus,  Mar}',  and  Martha,  of  whom 
tradition  asserts  that  they  fomided  churches  in  the  south  of  Gaul,  many  Gallican  churches  use 
white,  as  Rome  does.  But  there  are  exceptions,  at  least  for  S.  Mary  Magdalen.  At  Rouen,  violet 
is  worn  ;  at  Exeter,  indicus  id  est  aerei  coloris  vel  blnni ;  according  to  the  English  Pontificals, 
saffron  ;  at  Westminster,  green  ;  at  Wells,  green  and  saffron  ;  at  Soissons,  green ;  at  Toledo,  Siguenza, 
Burgo  de  Osma,  and  Le  Mans,  red.  The  commemoration  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Soissons  was 
also  kept  in  green,  and  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Easter  colour  in  this  church  was  green. 

VIRGINS.  For  Virgins  the  colour  seems  to  be  white  everywhere.  Innocent  III.  speaks  of 
white  or  lily  colour  as  proper  for  maiden  saints.  In  most  churches  the  colour  is  changed  to  red 
if  the  virgin  had  been  a  martyr.  But  at  Lyons,  and  Nancy  and  Toul,  this  rule  is  not  followed,  but 
white  is  retained.     At  Wells  and  Exeter  white  and  red  were  used. 

TRANSFIGURATION  OF  OUR  LORD  appears  to  be  white  in  most  rites  ;  it  is  red  at 
Laon. 

FEASTS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS.  Red  is  the  colour  nearly  everywhere  for  both  feasts  ; 
even  Sarum  makes  the  Invention  the  only  exception  to  all  feasts  in  Paschal-tide  being  red.  But 
Palencia  and  Siguenza  keep  the  Invention  in  white  :  the  Exaltation  in  red.  It  is  something  of 
this  sort  to  which  Durandus  alludes  when  he  says  that  in  his  day  some  thought  it  better  to  use 
white  for  feasts  of  the  Holy  Cross.  In  the  churches  of  Sicily  green  was  used  for  votive  masses  of 
the  Holy  Cross. 

It  may  be  noted  that  Durandus  says,  that  if  saints'  days  fall  in  Advent  or  after  Septuagesima, 
black  is  not  to  be  used,  but  violet.  In  the  same  way,  at  Exeter,  indigo  or  blue  was  to  be  used  on 
double  feasts  of  saints  in  Advent  or  Septuagesima,  and  this  included  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul  and 
S.  Peter's  Chair  ;  and  red  on  simples  at  Sarum. 

CONFIRMATION.  White  is  the  Roman  colour  for  administering  confirmation.  It  is 
red  at  Lyons,  Alby,  Sens,  Bourges,  Paris,  Mende,  and  Poitiers. 

THE  DEDICATION  FESIIVAL  of  a  church  is  white  everywhere,  with  the  exception 
of  Le  Mans,  where  it  is  red.  This  does  not,  of  course,  mean  the  festival  of  the  patron  saint, 
which  commonly  follows  his  own  colour ;  red,  green,  or  violet,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  some 
churches  the  patron  saint  has  a  special  colour,  as  at  Paris  in  ICGfi,  where  the  patron  saints  were 
green;  or  at  Le  Mans,  where  S.  Julian  (not  a  martyr),  the  first  Bishop  of  Le  Mans,  was  kept  in 
red,  all  other  bishops  being  green.  At  Orleans  the  festival  was  on  the  Invention  of  the  Cross,  and 
the  colour  was  partly  white  and  partly  red.  Those  parts  of  the  office  which  spoke  of  the  Cross 
were  said  in  red  :   the  rest  in  white. - 

For  HARVEST  FESTIVALS  the  colour  would  seem  to  be  white,  as  I  find  in  the  Nancy 
and  Toul  and  Lucon  Missals  that  the  thanksgiving  y;o«;  collectos  terrx  frurtus  is  to  be  in  white. 

REQUIEM,     For  the  office  of  the  dead  there  appears  to  be  no  divergence  of  custom.     Black 

^  Grancolas,  Comment.  Hist,  in  Rom.  Brev.  lib.  i.  cap.  xlvi.     Venetiis,  1734,  p.  147, 
-  Charles  Guyet,  Heortoloyia,  Urbini,  1728,  t.  iii.  cap.  xxix.  ciuest,  5. 
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is  universally  used.     It  was   used   at  Eome  in  the  time   of  Innocent  HI.,  and  was  not  changed 
when,  except  on  Good  Friday,  black  almost  wholly  gave  way  to  violet. 

Black  appears  to  have  been  universally  used  throughout  England,  though,  possibly,  the  obits 
for  princes  and  great  men  may  have  been  celebrated  in  purple  vestments,  as  we  find  purple  vest- 
ments spoken  of  for  solemn  exequies  at  Exeter  and  Lincoln  ' ;  but  at  Wells  it  was  ordered  that, 
whether  for  kincrs  or  bishops,  the  vestments  should  be  black  and  simple. =  Lebrun  records  that  at 
the  obits  of  certain  kings  of  the  Franks,  and  even  of  a  king  of  the  Capetian  dj-nasty,  as  Philip 
Augustus,  the  ornaments  were  -^dolet ;  and  that  at  Narbonne,  also,  the  obits  were  said  in  violet.^ 
In  England  I  find  that,  so  late  as  1760,  purple  was  the  colour  of  the  pall  and  canopy  used  to 
cover  the  body  of  King  George  11,  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  in  their  copes,  with  wax 
candles  in  their  hands,  preceding  the  body.* 


PAET  m. 
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It  would  seem  to  be  asserted  by  almost  all  historians  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century  the  Sarum  Use  had  displaced  all  the  other  old  English  books  in  the  dioceses  of  the 
southern  province  ;  in  fact,  that  the  Sarum  Missal  played  in  England  in  the  middle  ages  the  same 
part  that  the  Roman  Missal  played  so  successfully  in  Germany  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in 
France  in  our  own  time. 

The  changes,  however,  involved  by  the  adoption  of  the  Sarum  books  in  England  were 
probably  but  small.  A  careful  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  words  of  the  Sarum 
Missal,  what  was  said  or  sung,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  Sarum  Missal  which  accompanied  the 
saying  or  singing.  The  words  of  the  Sarum,  York,  Hereford,  or  Bangor  Canon  are  for  aU  practical 
purposes  identical  with  the  Gregorian  Canon  which  has  been  in  use  on  the  Continent  on  either  side  of 
the  Rhine,  or  across  the  Alps  or  P'STenees,  for  the  last  thousand  years,  ever  since  the  destruction  of 
the  old  Galilean  rite  by  Charles  the  Great.  Before  the  Reformation,  there  was  practically  Litur- 
gical uniformity  from  Sicily  to  Iceland,  and  from  Portugal  to  Norway.  But  with  the  ceremonies 
which  accompanied  the  Liturgy  it  was  far  otherwise.  Nearly  every  diocese  retained  its  own, 
and,  though  in  England  it  might  have  been  thought  that  the  Sarum  ceremonies  were  accepted 
with  the  Sarum  books,  this  proves  not  to  have  been  the  case.  The  Defensorium  Divectorii  ad 
Usum  Sarum  is  evidence  of  this.  It  is  an  important  work  often  attributed  to  Clement  Mavdeston, 
a  Brigittine  monk  of  the  first  half  of  the  fifteenth  centurj'.*  There  appear  to  be  several  editions 
of  the  Directormm,  the  first  printed  being  much  alike  and  longer  than  the  later  ones,  which  vary 
and  have  been  cut  down.  It  is  from  one  of  the  earlier  editions  that  Mr.  Maskell  reprinted  the 
work  at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  his  Monumenta  Ritualia.  From  this  reprint  I  shall 
quote,  because  a  copy  of  it  is  in  my  possession  and  thus  convenient  for  reference. 

The  Defewiorimn  sets  out  hj  saying  that  the  Ordinate  of  Sarum  contains  two  kinds  of  rubrics : 
one,  general  ;  the  other,  ceremonial.  The  general  rubrics  direct  what  antiphons  or  responsories 
are  to  be  sung,  and  the  like.  The  ceremonial  rubrics  are  particular  to  the  Church  of  Sarum,  and 
binding  only  on  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Sarum.  He  then  gives  instances  of  certain  points  in 
which  the  clergy  of  the  colleges  of  Winchester  and  Oxford  disobeyed  the  Sarum  rubrics,  although 
bound  by  oath  to  say  mass  and  the  hours  according  to  the  use  of  Sarum.  Like  instances  are 
given  of  the  clergy  of  the  Royal  Colleges  de  venio  morbido  (?  Wind-sore),  of  S.  Stephen  at 
Westminster  and  of  S.  Katherine  near  the  Tower,  and  of  the  chapters  of  the  cathedral  churches 
of  Wells  and  S.  Paid's,  London. 

He  further  adds  :  "  Ut  autem  plura  brevi  sermone  concludam.  Dico  assertive  quod  iUa  quae 
scribuntur  in  custumario,  seu  consuetudinario  ecclesiae  Sarum,  de  dignitate  festorum,  de  pluralitate 
benedictionum,  de  termino  quatuor  temporum,  de  velo  quadragesimal!,  de  cereo  paschali,  de 
sepulchre  habendo  sunt  generaliter  observanda  in  omnibus  ecclesiis  quaj  non  possunt  de  congruo 

'  Manuale  et  Processionale  ad  usum  insignis  EccUsia  Eboracensis,  1875.  Surteea  Society  :  edited  by 
Dr.  Henderson,  Preface,  p.  xxiv. 

-  Pro  defunctia  omnia  erunt  nigra  et  simplicia  :  licet  agatur  pro  rega  vol  episjopo.  Satutea  of  "Wells  in 
Lambeth  Palace  Library. 

'  Pierre  Lebrun,  Explication,  etc.  de  la  Afesse,  Paris,  1777,  p.  63.  Martene  prints  the  rite  of  S.  German's  at 
Paris.     {De  Antir/uis  itonachoi-iim  Ritihus,  lib.  iii.  cap.  xxiv.  §  viii.) 

*   Gentleman's  Maqazine,  1760  (Novombor),  p,  539. 

'  See  p.  xii.  of  Mr.  Bradshaw's  Introtuction  to  Messrs.  Procter  anJ  Wor.lsworth's  Breviarium  ad  Usum 
Insignis  Ecdes.  Sarum,  fasc.  ii.  Cantab.  1879. 
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omitti.  Csetera  vero  quae  in  illo  scribuntur,  videlicet  de  diversitate  vestimentorum,  de  iiij. 
rectoribus  cliori  liabendis,  de  processionibus  ad  altaria  faciendis,  de  antiphonis  in  superiori  gradu 
vel  inferiori  incipiendis,  de  Responsoriis  a  tribus  vel  duobus  cantandis,  de  quinque  vel  quatuor 
pulsationibus  ad  vesperas,  solummodo  pertinent  ad  clericos  ecclesias  Sarum,  et  ad  omnes  qui  voto 
vel  juramento  se  obligaverunt  ad  talia  perficienda.  Probatur  ista  assertio  esse  vera  per  vener- 
abiles  viros  ac  patres  canonicos  eoclesiae  Sancti  Pauli  Londoniensis,  qui  totum  officium  divinum 
in  cantando  et  legendo  observant,  secundum  usum  Sarum  ecclesise.  Sed  de  Ccerimoniis  vel  observa- 
tionibus  ejusdem  nihil  curantes  :  sed  custodiunt  antiquas  observantias  in  ecclesia  Sancti  Pauli  a 
primordio  illic  usitatas." 

If  we  are  to  believe  what  Clement  Maydeston  says,  it  would  appear  that  the  Sarum 
ceremonies,  and  of  course  amongst  these  the  Sarum  colours,  were  confined  to  the  diocese  of 
Sarum.  The  very  first  rubric  spoken  of  as  of  no  authority  outside  the  diocese  of  Sarum  is  that 
de  diversitate  vestimentorum.  It  is  likely  that  each  diocese  in  England  had  a  sequence  of  its  own 
ordained  by  the  bishop  ;  and  that  this  sequence  continued  in  use  until  the  time  of  Edward  VI. 
when  the  rights  of  the  bishop  and  chapter  to  control  the  services  of  the  diocese  were  taken  away, 
and  all  the  realm  was  ordered  to  have  but  one  use.  This  step  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the 
wide  distribution  of  the  Sarum  books. 

Unfortunately  very  little  is  known  of  the  rules  for  colours  in  the  various  English  dioceses ; 
in  only  one  or  two,  such  as  Wells  and  Exeter,  has  the  sequence  been  found  entire.  And  in  some 
dioceses,  such  as  Sarum  and  York,  only  such  information  can  be  had  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
incidental  mention  of  the  colours  in  the  rubrics,  or  now  and  then  from  the  mention  of  a  certain 
colom-ed  vestment  for  a  certain  season  in  the  inventories  of  the  church  goods. 

Any  attempt  to  construct  the  sequence  of  colom-s  from  the  number  of  the  particular  coloured 
vestments  foimd  in  an  inventory  must  lead  to  untrustworthy  results.  For  example,  in  a  modern 
Italian  church,  green  is  hardly  seen  except  perhaps  on  a  Sunday,  red  being  a  largely  prevailing 
colour,  owing  to  the  number  of  feasts  of  martyrs.  Yet  it  would  be  a  wholly  false  inference  to 
conclude  that  red  was  the  Eoman  ferial  colour.  The  same  abundance  of  feasts  of  martyrs 
prevailed  in  England  before  the  revision  of  the  calendar.  In  the  first  Sarum  calendar  printed  by 
Mr.  Maskell  there  are  72  red  feasts,  apostles,  martyrs,  and  such  like  :  in  the  second  104  ;  in  neither 
case  including  Pentecost :  so  that  in  the  inventory  of  any  mediaeval  church  a  preponderance  of  red 
might  be  expected  whatever  the  ferial  colour  might  be, 

SARUM.  The  colom'sof  this  chvirch  have  been  followed  with  a  good  deal  more  interest  than 
of  right  belongs  to  them,  apparently  owing  to  the  belief  that  the  Sarum  sequence  had  spread  all  over 
England  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century  ;  or  at  least  some  sequence  closely  akin  to  it. 
Of  either  of  these  two  points  there  is,  however,  not  merely  no  evidence,  but  evidence  rather  to  the 
contrary',  so  that  the  Sarum  sequence  takes  its  place  only  as  one  among  the  sequences  of  the  other 
English  dioceses.  It  is  a  sequence,  moreover,  which  is  very  imperfectly  known,  the  colours  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  Christian  year  and  for  many  important  festivals  being  yet  undiscovered. 

The  earliest  authority  upon  the  Sarum  colours  is  a  MS.  said  to  be  preserved  in  the  chapter 
library  at  Salisbury,  and  to  be  of  the  end  of  the  twelfth  or  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
though  I  do  not  know  if  it  have  been  lately  examined  by  an  expert.  This  is  the  de  Ojficiis 
Ecclesiasticis  Tractatus  of  S.  Osmund,  and  the  rule  as  to  colours  appears  in  cap,  xix,  and  is  printed 
by  Dr.  Eock  at  the  end  of  the  second  part  of  the  third  volume  of  The  Church  of  Otir  Fathers,  p.  13 
in  the  second  pagination,  as  follows  :  "  In  Paschali  tempore  utuntur  Ministri  altaris  ad  missam 
dalmaticis  et  tunicis  albis.  Eectores  chori  cappis  similiter  albis  et  in  annunciatione  dominica  et  in 
OctabisBeat8eMaria3et  infra Octabas  etin  oommemorationibus  ejusdem  et  inutroque  festo  S.  Michaelis 
et  in  festo  cujuslibet  Virginis.  Eubeis  vero  utuntur  indumentis  in  utroque  festo  S.  Crucis  et  in 
quolibet  festo  martirum  et  in  tractis '  cantandis.  In  festis  simplicibus  in  Quadragesima  et  in 
Dominica  Passionis  Domini  et  Dominica  Palmarum  rectores  chori  cappis  utuntur  rubeis," 

There  is  nothing  in  this  fragmentary  sequence  in  any  way  particular  to  Sarum.  Setting 
aside  the  red  for  Passiontide.  the  other  directions  might  have  been  taken  from  Innocent  III.  or 
Durandus  ;  and  admitting  the  red  in  Passiontide,  the  rubric  might  have  come  from  any  church  of 
Italy,  Germany,  or  Gaul,  so  little  distinctive  is  there  about  it. 

It  would  be  as  reasonable  to  conclude  that  only  red  and  white  were  used  at  Sarum  in  the 
twelfth  century,  because  this  rubric  speaks  only  of  red  and  white,  as  to  conclude  that  only  the  festivals 
spoken  of  in  this  same  rubric  were  observed.  It  is  known  that  other  colours  were  in  use  at  this  time 
from  their  appearance  in  the  inventory  of  1222  { purjmreus,  indicus,  Eock,  op.  cit.  p.  104.)  although 
this  of  course  gives  us  no  sort  of  clue  to  the  sequence  in  which  they  were  used. 

Early  in  the  fifteenth  century,  the  author  of  the  Defensorium  Directorii  ad  Usum  Sarum 
(whoever  he  was,  says  Mr.  Maskell.  he  was  an  excellent  ritualist)  described  the  Sarum  books  of  his 
age  as  grievously  corrupt.  "  Mirabile  est  valde  quomodo  tanta  csecitas  contigit  in  ecclesia  Sarum, 
quae  solebat  totius  Angliae  esse  clara  lucema."     He  complains  both  of  the  text  and  rubrics  of  the 

'  The  tract  appears  to  have  been  nearly  always  sung  in  red  copes. 
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••  modem  books  of  Sarum."  and  his  book  is  full  of  sucli  expressions  as  tliese  :  "  Item  ilia  rubrica 
nou  est  vera";  -Eubrica  ilia  est  abjicienda  "  ;  "  Eece  quomodo  illud  verbum  'nisi'  pervertit 
totum  sensum  'ordinalis,  et  facit  inBnitos  errare  "  ;     "  Item    ilia  rubrica  est  falsa,"   '•  est  falsis- 

sima."  etc.  ■      ,      r-e 

Sucb  blind  guides,  then,  in  the  matter  of  ritual  bad  the  Sarum  books  become  an  the  fifteenth 
centur}-,  and  it  is  to  this  age,  or  later,  that  most  of  the  printed  copies  of  the  Sarum  Missal 
belong. '  The  rubrics  of  this  book  have  been  treated  of  late  years  in  England  -n-ith  an  almost  super- 
stitious reverence,  and  regarded  as  of  authority  little  inferior  to  that  of  the  New  Testament. 
Yet  it  now  appears,  on  Clement  Maydeston's  evidence,  that  these  rubrics  are  exceedingly  corrupt. 
It  thus  became  of  interest  to  search  back  among  the  MS.  Sarum  Missals,  and  see  what  variations 
the  colour  rubric  might  present.  But  as  a  result  of  this  search,  it  was  soon  found  that  the  rubric 
was  but  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  the  MSS.  Whether  this  be  evidence  how  little  it  was 
rocrarded  I  do  not  know.  It  could  not  be  found  in  any  of  the  MS.  Sarum  Missals  in  the  British 
Museum,  save  one  sixteenth-century  MS.  (Add.  MSS.  21,  ;t74.)nor  in  any  at  the  University  Library, 
Cambridge.  At  the  Bodleian,  twenty-two  MS.  Missals  were  examined,  and  the  rubric  was  foimd 
in  five  only.  In  four  of  these  (Miscell.  Liturg.  372  folio  107  verso.  Laud  '2^6  folio  13  verso,  and 
Hatton  i.  folio  91.  Barlow  MS.  i.)  the  rubric  is  nearly,  but  not  quite,  verbatim  as  in  the  printed 
editions  ;  but  in  the  fifth,  however,  a  manuscript  of  the  fourteenth  century  (Eawl.  A.  3.S7,  folio  14), 
thought  by  some  to  be  the  oldest  manuscript  Sarum  Missal  at  Oxford,  the  rubric  differs  in  its 
an-angement,  and  in  one  or  two  other  points  :  I  therefore  print  the  two  in  parallel  colunms,  the 
order  followed  being  that  of  the  MS.  while  for  the  sake  of  comparison  the  rubric  of  the  printed 
editions  is  placed  in  paragraphs  opposite  that  of  the  MS.  according  to  the  colour  treated  of. 


Fourteenth  CeiUurij  MS. 

Eubeis  autem  utuntur  vestibus  omnibus 
diebus  dominicis  per  annum  extra  tempus 
Paschale  :  quando  de  dominica  agitur ;  et  in 
iiij.  feria  in  capite  jejunii ;  et  in  die  Coense  ;  et 
in  utroque  festo  Sanctse  Crucis  ;  et  in  quolibet 
festo  martvrum,  apostolorum,  evangelistarum, 
extra  tempus  paschaj. 


Printed  Editions. 

Eubeis  vero  utantur  vestimentis  omnibus 
Dominicis  per  annum  extra  tempus  Paschae ; 
quando  de  Dominica  agitur ;  et  in  quarta  feria 
in  Capite  jejunii ;  et  in  Coena  Domini ;  et  in 
utroque  festo  sanctas  Crucis :  in  quolibet  festo 
martyrum.  apostolorum,  et  evangelistarum,  extra 
tempus  Paschae. 


In  festis  autem  unius  Confessoris  vel  plm-i-  In  omnibus  autem  festis  unius  confessoris  vel 

morum  Confessorum  utuntur  vestimentis  crocei  I  phmmorum    confessorum     utantur    vestimentis 
coloris.  i  crocei  coloris. 


Ita  tamen  quod  in  tempore  Paschali  de  quo- 
cunque  dicitur  missa,  nisi  in  Inventione  sanctae 
Crucis  utantur  miuistri  altaris  vestimentis  albis 
ad  missam.  Similiter  fiat  in  festo  Annuuciationis 
beatae  Mariae  et  in  Conceptione  ejusdem  et  in 
utroque  festo  sancti  Michaelis  et  in  festo  sancti 
Johannis  Apostoli  in  hebdomada  Nativitatis 
Domini  et  per  octavas  et  in  octavis  Assumptionis 
et  Nativitatis  beatae  Mariae  et  in  commemora- 
tionibus  ejusdem  per  totum  annum  et  per 
octavas  et  in  octavis  Dedicationis  ecclesiae. 


In  paschali  autem  tempore  utuntur  vesti- 
mentis albis  de  quocumque  fit  servicium,  nisi 
in  inventione  Sanctae  Crucis.  Similiter  in  an- 
nunciatione  Dominica,  et  in  omni  festo  ejusdem 
et  infra  octavas  assumptionis  et  nativitatis 
ejusdem  et  in  singulis  commeniorationibus 
ejusdem  et  in  festo  cujuslibet  Virginis  et  in 
octavis  et  in  festo  dedicationis  ecclesife  et  in 
festo  Sancti  Johannis  Apostoli  et  in  hebdomada 
natintatis  Domini  et  in  utroque  festo  Sancti 
Johannis  Apostoli  in  hebdomada  nativitatis 
Domini  et  in  utroque  festo  Sancti  Michaelis. 

In  omnibus  missis  pro  defunctis  per  totum 
annum  utuntur  vestimentis  nigris. 

Two  imimportant  variations  of  this  rubric  may  be  foimd  in  Archbishop  Chichele's  Pontifical 
in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  in  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum  (Add.  MSS.  21.  974),  thought 
by  Dr.  Henderson  to  be  of  Lincoln  use  and  which  belonged  to  John  Longland.  who  was  Bishop 
of  Lincoln  from  l.")20  to  1547.  Both  these  MSS.  give  among  the  white  days:  "et  in  festo 
S.  Johannis  Baptistaj  et  per  octavas,"  and  "  et  in  festo  cujuslibet  Virginis  per  totum  annum." 

The  MS.  rubric  is  the  earlier,  as  the  expression  Annunciatio  Dominica,  shows,  in  distinction  to 
the  Eomanized  Annunciatio  Beatx  Marix  of  the  printed  copies.  But  it  is  hard  to  understand 
the  many  i-epetitions  of  the  directions  as  to  the  use  of  white,  upon  which  several  interpretations 
may  be  put,  and  still  harder  to  guess  what  was  the  original  form.  The  rubrics  as  to  red  and  white 
seem  the  most  corrupt ;  those  as  to  the  use  of  saffron  and  black  vestments  are  probably  in  their 
original  state. 
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It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  early  MS.  we  have  the  four  everyday  liturgical  colours  :  white, 
red,  saffron,  (which  is  the  same  as  green.)  and  black.  The  appearance  of  this  last  must  seem 
almost  an  act  of  treason  towards  the  upholders  of  the  Levitical  theory,  who  have  hitherto  pointed 
to  Sarum  as  an  ••incomparable  rite,"  that  admitted  none  but  Mosaic  colom's. 

But  if  we  take  the  rubric  as  it  is,  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  it,  how  far  do  we  get  ?  First, 
that  the  Easter  season  is  to  be  white  ;  that  is,  from  Easter  Eve  to  the  eve  of  the  Ascension  ; 
secondly,  that  all  Sundays  out  of  Easter  are  to  be  red  when  the  office  is  of  the  Sunday.  Now, 
what  is  the  precise  value  of  the  expression  quando  de  Dominica  agitur,  when  the  office  is  of  the 
Sunday  ?  Does  it  restrict  the  use  of  red  to  the  Sundays  between  Pentecost  and  Advent,  or 
Candlemas  and  Septuagesima  ?  or  is  red  to  be  worn  on  every  Sunday  from  Wliitsuntide  to  Easter, 
Advent,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Lent  included  ?  If  we  may  judge  from  the  analogy  of  other 
rites,  we  should  answer  without  any  hesitation,  that  the  red  is  for  use  at  ferial  times  only,  and  not 
in  Advent  or  Lent,  when  the  office  on  these  Sundays  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  of  the  Sunday  pure 
and  simple,  but  of  the  season.  The  Sarum  Missal  was  hardly  likely  to  break  away  from  its  con- 
geners of  Gaul  on  this  point ;  for  all  the  Galilean  Missals  who  have  red  for  their  ferial  colour  have 
different  colours  for  Advent,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  and  Lent,  There  is  no  known  instance  of  a 
rite  in  which  one  colour  only  prevailed  throughout  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  Easter. 

Nor,  in  itself,  can  the  rubric  be  thought  to  be  full  in  its  directions,  and  to  admit  of  no 
exceptions  to  its  rules  about  all  Simdays  out  of  Easter  being  red.  We  read  in  another  sentence 
that  red  is  to  be  woi-n  "  in  quolibet  festo  martyrum,  apostolorum,  et  evangelistarum  extra  tempus 
paschae."  This  is  more  peremptory  than  the  directions  about  Sundays  out  of  Easter  ;  but  we  are 
told  a  little  above,  in  the  same  rubric,  that  the  feast  of  S.  John  the  Apostle  and  Evangelist  in  the 
Christmas  week  is  to  be  white,  not  red.  This  feast  is  extra  tempus  Paschce:  so  that  the  rubric  is 
not  always  consistent  with  itself.  If,  then,  the  rubric  be  inconsistent  in  one  place,  it  may  be  so  in 
another,  and  the  colour  of  some  Sundays  extra  tempus  Paschiv,  like  the  feast  of  an  apostle  extra 
tempus  Paschce,  may  be  of  a  different  colour  from  red.  Indeed,  this  has  been  acknowledged  by 
some  of  the  partisans  of  Sarum,  as  we  shaU  see  later  on  ;  they  allow  white  to  be  worn  on  the 
Sundays  from  Christmas  to  Candlemas  ;  and  if  a  change  from  the  red  be  allowed  on  one  Sunday 
out  of  Easter  when  the  office  is  of  the  Sunday,  why  not  on  others,  such  as  those  of  Advent  and 
Lent,  when  the  office  is  less  of  the  Sunday  and  more  of  the  season  than  on  the  Sundays  after 
Epiphany  ? 

Another  want  of  consistency  is  to  be  noted  in  the  directions  about  feasts  of  confessors  :  in 
omnibus  autemfestis  saffron  is  to  be  used  ;  yet  the  rule  of  white  in  Easter  is  equally  peremptory  ; 
all  feast-days  are  to  be  white.     Which  are  we  to  follow  ? 

Then  as  to  the  week-days  following  the  Simday  '•'  quando  de  Dominica  agitur."  In  all  rites 
that  I  have  seen  the  feria  is  of  the  same  colour'  as  the  Sunday,  except  the  ferice  of  Lent  in  one  or 
two  rites  ;  Milan,  Colen,  and  Sens.  Here  the  Sunday  colour  is  violet,  and  the  ferial  black  ;  but 
this  is  no  real  difference,  violet  and  black  being  the  same  from  a  liturgical  point  of  view  :  a 
statement  reiterated  by  the  Milan  rubric  on  colours.  As  an  example  of  the  Sunday  domi- 
nating the  week,  there  may  be  noted  in  the  Siguenza  colour  rubric  these  expressions :  Albis 
indumentis  utendum  est  in  Dominicis  Adventus  et  IHI.  temporibus  usque  ad  natalem  Domini. 
Colore  viridi  utitur  a  Dominica  Dens  omnium  post  octavas  Corporis  Christi  usque  ad  Adventum, 
et  ab  octava  Epiphaniae  usque  ad  Septuagesimam,  diebus  Dominicis  quando  fit  officium  de  eis,  et 
in  IHI.  temporibus.  This  rubric  clearly  means  that  white  is  to  be  the  colour  for  all  Sundays 
and  week-days  in  Advent  as  much  as  green  for  all  Sundays  and  week-days  after  Trinity, 

From  rubrics  embedded  in  the  Sarum  Missal  we  know,  besides,  that  the  priest  blessed 
the  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday  in  a  red  cope,  that  the  palms  were  blessed  on  Palm  Sunday  in  a  red 
cope,  that  the  penitents  were  reconciled  on  Maundy  Thursday  in  a  red  cope,  and  that 
on  Good  Friday  the  priest  began  the  office  of  the  Praesanctified  in  a  red  chasuble,  and  that 
on  Easter  Eve  the  last  litany  was,  according  to  the  printed  editions,  sung  in  a  red  cope, 
though  according  to  several  MSS.  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bodleian  Library,  it  was  sung  by 
three  clerks,  the  two  outer  wearing  red  copes,  the  one  in  the  midst  a  white  cope.  According  to  another 
MS.  the  new  fire  on  Easter  Eve  was  blessed  by  the  priest  in  a  red  cope.  From  these  rubrics  it  has  been 
somewhat  hastily  inferred  that  the  Sarum  Lenten  colour  was  red  from  Ash  Wednesday  to  Good 
Friday,  and,  as  a  matter  of  analogy,  that  the  Sarimi  Advent  colour  was  red  also.  But  to  argue  in 
this  manner  shows  very  little  of  the  mediaeval  spirit,  but  rather  a  mind  which  cannot  shake  off 
the  influence  of  the  Roman  rite.  Ash  Wednesday  in  the  middle  ages  was  not  considered  ritually 
a  part  of  Lent.  The  breviaries  show  this  still  :  the  Lenten  hjanns  and  antiphons  are  not  begun 
until  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  the  ferial  hymns,  lessons,  and  the  like,  being  continued  up  to 
the  vespers  of  the  first  Saturday  in  Lent.  In  England,  the  Lenten  veil  between  the  sanctuary  and 
choir  was  not  hung  up  till  then  ;  and  in  the  early  Gallican  rites  the  Lenten  colour  was  not  assumed 
until  the  first  Sunday,  or  even  the  first  Monday.  This  custom  we  find  in  the  sequence  of  the 
Paris  Missal  of  1G6G,  the  ferial  colour  (red)  being  continued  from  Candlemas,  through  Septua- 
gesima, to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent,  when  the  Lenten  ash  colour  was  assumed.     Much  the  same 
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thinw  was  done  at  Westminster.  It  seems,  therefore,  a  better  explanation  of  tlie  appearance  of  red 
on  Ash  Wednesday,  to  suppose  tliat  it  is  the  ferial  colom-,  than  to  imagine  that  it  is  the  Lenten 
colour,  red  being  found  in  no  known  western  rite  as  the  colour  of  the  Quadragesimal  ornaments. 

But  it  will  be  said,  from  the  rule  of  S.  Osmund,  we  know  that  the  colour  was  red  for  the  last 
fortnight  of  Lent,  and  surely  this  is  eyidence  that  red  was  the  Lenten  colour.  This,  again,  is  an 
argument  drawn  from  Roman  analogy.  Away  from  Rome,  nearly  every  rite  lays  aside  the  Lenten 
colour  for  the  last  fortnight  before  Easter,  and  black,  brown,  or  red  is  worn  ;  so  that  this  argument 

is  useless.  . 

If  there  be  no  other  evidence,  then,  to  show  that  red  was  the  Sarum  colom-  for  Lent,  is  there 
an\-thincy  else  that  poiuts  out  what  really  was  the  colour  ?  There  appears  to  be  no  rubrical 
evidence  whatever.  It  seems  not  impossible  that  Sarum  had  the  same  Lenten  colour  as  the 
Galilean  chm-ches.  that  is,  ash-coloured  ;  all  over  England,  even  in  the  northern  province,  there 
may  be  found  in  the  church  inventories  mention  of  grey  or  white  vestments  for  Lent,  with  altar 
frontals  and  veUs  of  the  same  colom- :  and  the  same  thing  may  be  noted  in  the  inventories  of 
parish  churches  in  the  old  diocese  of  Sarum.' 

For  the  colour  of  the  remaining  seasons  and  festivals,  not  spoken  of  in  the  rubrics,  there  is 
really  not  a  particle  of  evidence.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  no  man  living  knows  for  certain 
what  was  the  Sarum  colour  for  Advent,  Christmas,  Epiphany,  Lent,  Ascension,  Whitsuntide,  or 
Trinity  Sunday.  And,  unfortunately,  no  good  grounds  have  yet  been  discovered  for  forming  a 
reasonable  opinion  upon  these  points.  Further  researches  are  much  needed,  both  in  libraries  and 
in  the  parish  registers  of  the  old  Salisbury  diocese,  to  bring  more  information  to  light. 

The  difficulties  of  an  attempt  at  a  restoration  are  great  :  and  it  has  been  forgotten  that  a 
liturgical  sequence  is  not  exactly  like  a  fossil  brute,  of  which,  one  bone  being  given,  it  is  possible 
to  reconstruct  the  whole  of  the  beast.  Nevertheless,  there  have  been  several  restorations  published, 
none  of  which,  however,  appear  to  be  universally  accepted  by  the  Sarum  Ritualists. 

I.  Red  is  the  colour  for  the  whole  of  the  extra-Paschal  time.  Sundays  and  week-days,  with  no 
variation  for  Advent,  Christmas,  or  Lent."  This  is  so  unlike  any  other  Western  rite,  that  it  may 
be  set  down  as  an  impossibility,  if  analogy  is  to  have  any  weight  with  us. 

n.  As  a  variety  of  the  foregoing,  another  restoration  has  come  into  use  ;  some  one,  worn  out 
by  the  intolerable  deal  of  red  in  Restoration  I.  and  knowing  how  ignorant  we  are  of  what  the 
mediaeval  rubeits  really  was,  has  mercifully  suggested  the  use  of  three  distinct  shades  of  rubetis  ; 
ordiuai-y  red  for  ferial  days  ;  salmon,  for  festivals  ;  purple  for  Lent  and  Advent.  This  is  an 
editpng  comment  upon  the  foregoing  first  restoration,  and  shows  how  instructive  it  is  felt 
to  be. 

TIT.  Red  is  preserved  as  before  for  most  of  the  extra-Paschal  season,  but  white  is  allowed 
from  Christmas  to  Candlemas.^  The  great  fault  here  is  the  retention  of  red  for  Advent  and  Lent. 
The  little  e^"idence  that  there  is  for  believing  that  red  was  the  colour  for  Lent  at  Sarum  has  been 
discussed  and  found  wanting ;  and  red  has  only  been  assigned  to  Advent  because  it  was  thought 
to  be  the  Lenten  colour.  Besides  the  saints'  days  named  in  the  Sarum  rubric,  white  is  given  in 
this  restoration  for  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul,  and  red  for  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  With  the  latter 
I  should  agree  ;  but  as  to  the  former,  the  writer  shows,  as  in  certain  other  parts  of  his  book,  that 
Rome  still  dominates,  despite  his  efforts  to  free  himself  from  such  influence.  The  early  GaUican 
rites  direct  red  for  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul ;  the  modei-n  Galilean,  white.  This  is  one  of 
the  differences  between  the  Parisian  sequences  of  de  Perefixe  and  de  Vintiroille,  which  latter 
seems  to  be  the  one  that  this  writer  follows. 

IV.  There  is  another  restoration  which  was  more  in  vogue  fifteen  years  ago,  in  the  infancy  of 
the  Sarum  revival,  than  at  present.  It  simply  fills  up  with  the  modern  Roman  colours*  what  is 
left  imspoken  of  in  the  Sarum  rubric.  Red  is  kept  for  every  Simday,  but  green  for  the  week- 
days between  Trinit)'  and  Advent,  and  violet  for  the  week-days  in  Advent  and  Lent.  This,  again, 
appears  contrary  to  the  usage  of  the  rest  of  Western  Christendom  ;  for  in  all  other  dioceses  the 
colour  of  the  Sunday  is  followed  on  the  unoccupied  davs  of  the  following  week.  It  would  appear  more 
reasonable  to  follow  the  suggestion  of  Restoration  HI.  and  fill  up  the  imknown  parts  of  Sarum  from 
early  Galilean  rites,  or  from  the  rubrics  of  Wells,  which  is  closely  akin  to  Sarum.  There  is  said 
to  be  a  close  relation  between  Rouen  and  Sarum  ;  but  the  earliest  Rouen  Missal  that  I  have  seen 
( 1544)  gives  black  for  Good  Friday,  and  the  later  Missals  give  a  modified  Roman  sequence.     Some 

'  MS.  Inventory  of  S.  llary  Chantry,  Sarum,  "  a  vestment  for  Lent  of  whyte  sylke,"  quoted  by  Mackenzie 
E.  C.  Walcott,  Traiix.  of  the  l^nd.  and  Muldtesex  Archccol.  So:,  vol.  iv.  IS'o,  p.  369. 

-  Clopton  Rolfo,  The  Ancient  Use  o/' Liturgical  Colours,  Oxford  and  London,  1879,  p.  208. 

'  Noteji  on  Ceremonial,  London,  187o,  p.  91,  published  anonymously  by  Pickering. 

*  W.  E.  Scudamoro,  Notitia  Euchuristica,  London,  1876,  2nd  ed.  p.  120.  See  also  Charles  Walker,  The 
Littirgy  of  the  Churcli  of  Sarum,  London,  1866,  4to,  p.  8  of  the  Preface.  But  this  last  learned  writer  informs  the 
world  that  in  the  Sarum  rite  the  fraction  took  place  at  the  Consecration.  ("  wafer  which  the  priest  broke  in  two 
at  the  consecration,"  p.  51,  note.) 
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help  might  be  given  by  the  churches  suffragan  to  Rouen,  such  as  Coutances  and  Lisieux  ;  and  it  is 
in  this  direction  that  investigations  should  be  pushed. 

V.  I  do  not  think  that  the  following  variety  has  been  given  to  print,  but  I  have  seen  it  in  use, 
and  it  may  be  instructive  as  an  illustration  of  the  vagaries  of  the  Sarum  ritualists.  All  Sundays 
in  the  year,  excepting  those  from  Christmas  to  the  octave  of  the  Epiphany,  and  from  Easter  to 
Pentecost  are  kept  in  red.  Every  other  day  in  the  year  is  kept  according  to  the  Roman  colour. 
Ash  Wednesday,  with  Passion  tide.  Maundy  Thursday,  and  Good  Friday,  are  kept  in  violet,  white, 
and  black,  respectively  ;  SS.  Philip  and  James  and  S.  Mark  in  red  :  the  few  points  about  which 
there  are  data  in  the  Sarum  books  being  thus  carefully  forgotten.  A  more  fantastic  ritual  oUa 
podfida  was  certainly  never  before  devised. 

In  the  face  of  so  many  failures,  it  may  seem  presumptuous  to  attempt  a  restoration  ;  but 
there  can  be  nothing  more  monstrous  than  the  last,  and  in  my  own  speculation  I  shall  rely  chiefly 
upon  the  evidence  given  as  to  the  early  Gallican  rites  by  Claude  Villette,'  Guyet,'-  and  the  Paris 
sequence  of  1666.  I  choose  the  early  Gallican  rites,  because  of  the  connexion  believed  to  exist 
between  them  and  Sarum. 

Upon  these  lines,  then,  it  would  appear  that  white  should  be  the  colour  of  the  time  from 
Advent  Sunday  to  Candlemas,  both  inclusive,  red  being  worn  only  on  the  feasts  of  apostles  and 
martyrs  (not,  of  course,  on  St.  John's  Day),  the  Holy  Innocents,  and  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul.  Red 
is  begun  on  the  morrow  of  Candlemas  (whether  Septuagesima  fall  before  or  not),  and  worn  up  to  the 
first  Sunday  in  Lent,  exclusive  ;  grey  or  ash-colour  from  the  first  Simday  in  Lent  to  Passion 
Sunday  ;  red  from  Passion  Sunday  to  Easter  Eve,  the  Palm  Sunday  procession  being  also  in  red. 
Maundy  Thursday  and  Good  Friday  red  ;  the  morning  of  Easter  Eve.  red  ;  from  Easter  Eve  to 
Whitsmi  Eve,  white,  including  feasts  of  apostles  and  evangelists  and  the  Rogations  ;  red  from 
Pentecost  to  Advent,  the  September  Ember  days  being  ash-coloured.  All  feasts  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  the  Nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist,  and  Michaelmas,  to  be  in  white  ;  All  Saints  and 
Corpus  Christi,  red  ;  all  Ember  days,  except  at  Whitsuntide,  ash-coloured  or  white. 

Thus,  roughly  speaking,  white  would  be  worn  during  the  winter,  from  Advent  up  to  Pente- 
cost, with  the  short  exceptions  of  Septuagesima  and  the  fortnight  before  Easter  ;  while  red  would 
be  worn  during  the  summer,  from  Pentecost  to  Advent.  No  one  can  call  this  sequence  instructive 
or  edifying ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  one  for  which  there  is  the  greatest  amount  of  evidence. 

A  sequence,  not  at  all  unlike  this  in  many  points,  was  in  use  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  the 
thirteenth  century.  White  was  worn  from  Advent  to  Candlemas,  and  red,  {suhrubevs)  the  ferial 
colour,  from  Septuagesima  to  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent.  The  Lenten  colour,  however,  was  black, 
and  red  was  the  Passion  and  Easter  colour.  White  was  the  colour  for  the  Ascension,  red  or 
saffron  for  Whitsuntide,  and  red  for  the  rest  of  the  year  up  to  Advent. 

WESTMINSTER.  Richard  de  Ware  was  Abbot  of  Westminster  from  12.58  to  1283.  and 
caused  a  custumary  to  be  written,  which  some  say  was  not  finished  until  after  the  death  of  Henry  III., 
that  is,  after  1272.  This  Liber  Constietiidinarius  was  one  of  the  Cotton  MSS.  injured  by  the  fire 
of  1731.  It  is  now  in  the  British  Museum,  (Otho,  C.  xi.)  and  has  been  restored  within  the  last 
few  years  so  perfectly  that  it  can  be  read  with  hardly  any  trouble.  There  is  a  transcript  in  the 
Chapter  Library  at  Westminster.  Mr.  G.  G.  Scott  also  possesses  a  transcript,  which,  thanks  to  his 
courtesy  and  the  aid  of  my  friend  Mr.  Knight  Watson,  I  have  been  able  to  consult. 

Tlie  following  directions  are  to  be  found  in  chapter  vi.  folio  30  b  of  the  original  MS.  : 

Et  sciendum  quod  de  capis  et  casulis  atque  dalmaticis  secundum  dies  et  festa  diversa :  color 
est  discernendus,  nam  in  Dominica  prima  Adventus  Domini  et  in  aliis  Dominicis  ex  tunc  usque  ad 
Purificationem  Beatse  Marias  vel  usque  ad  Dooainicam  Septuagesimae  cum  ante  Purificationem 
evenerit,  sacerdos  ad  vesperas  et  hebdomadarius  capaj  ad  missam,  albis  capis  induentur ;  atque 
Sacerdos  utriusque  missae,  si  de  Dominica  aut  de  Natali  celebrentur  alba  casula  induetur  necnon 
et  diaconus  et  subdiaconus  albis  casulis  sive  dalmaticis  juxta  quod  tempori  congruit  indui  debent 
atque  albarum  parurte  si  habeantur  ejusdem  debent  esse  coloris  quod  similiter  est  observandum  ad 
missam  de  vigilia  et  ad  primam  et  secundam  missam  de  die  natalis  Domini  et  ad  utramque  missam 
in  die  circumcisionis  et  ad  missam  capitalem  in  die  S.  Edwardi  et  ad  utramque  missam  in  octavis 
ejusdem  et  ad  missam  capitalem  in  die  atque  ad  magnam  missam  per  octavas  Epiphanise  et 
quotiens  usque  ad  Purificationem  missa  in  conventu  de  Natali  aut  de  Epiphania  vel  etiam  de 
Dominica  nisi  Septuagesimae  intervenerit  aut  de  Beata  Maria  celebretur,  quod  videlicet  casula 
sacerdotis  tunica  et  dalmatica  ministrorum  cum  capa  in  choro  et  albarum  si  habeantur  paruris  albi 
debent  esse  coloris  nisi  cum  fueriut  capae  ad  formam  in  chori  medio  aut  etiam  casula  sine  dalmatica 
ad  missam  bru 

Quod  insuper  ex  recta  consuetudine  est  observandum  [in]  die  et  per  octavas  Dominicae  ascen- 
sionis  et  in  vigilia  atque  in  die  [et  infra]  octavas  Nativitatis  Sancti  Johannis  Baptistae,  et  assump- 
tion[is  et]   nativitatis   beatw  Dei   genetricis   Mariao   quando  de  eisdem   [fest]ivitatibus  celebratur 


1  Claude  Villette,  Les  Raisons  de  VOffice  et  Ceremonies  qui  sefont  en  VEglise,  Rouen,  1618,  p.  86. 

2  Charles  Guyet,  Heortologia,  Urbini,  1728,  t.  iii.  cap.  xsix.  quaest.  9. 
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obsequium,  nee  non  et  in  festo  beati  Jo[hannis  ?]  videlicet  quod  hiijusmodi  indumenta  albi  coloris 

esse  debent. 

Dominica  quideni  Septuagesim»  et  Sexagesinife  ac  Qumquagesima;  utramque  missam  si 
fuerint  de  Dominica  casula  sacerdotis  et  casul[Be]  omnium  miuistrorum  ad  magnam  missam  atque 
capa  in  chori  [medio  ?]  subrubei  coloris  esse  debent,  et  casula  simiKter  ad  magnam  missam  privatis 
diebus  infra  idem  tempus  :  quae  quidem  indumenta  a  Dominica  prima  Quadragesimae  usque  ad 
Dominicam  in  Passione  Domini  tarn  dominicis  quam  privatis  diebus  omnino  nigri,  seu  quasi  nigri 
coloris  erimt :  quibus  eciam  albarum  parura  si  babeatur  in  colore  convenient. 

In  die  vero  et  infra  octavas  Pentecostes  erunt  indumenta  predicta  diebus  quibus  brudata  non 
sunt  scintillata  aut  rubea,  vel  etiam  crocei  aut  glauci  coloris. 

Dominica  vero  in  passione  Domini  et  ex  tunc  usque  ad  Ascensionem  atque  in  ceteris  dominicis 
per  annum  exceptis  tantum  modo  prelibatis  quando  scilicet  de  dominicis  agitm-  et  in  decoUatione 
S.  Johannis  Baptists  et  in  utroque  festo  beati  Eegis  Edwardi  et  beati  Thomse  arcbiprsesulis 
aliorumque  martirum  utriusque  sexus  erunt  omnino  rubea  aut  etiam  subrubea  aut  etiam  hujusce 
modi  indumenta 

In  festo  autem  beati  Jobanuis  ante  portam  Latinam  capse  cantorum  ad  vesperas  albi  coloris 
erunt  et  capse  sacerdotum  crocei  sive  glauci  coloris. 

It  will  be  noted  that  this  gives  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  tbe  colours  for  the  seasons, 
but  for  such  festivals  as  Corpus  Christi,  Michaelmas,  and  All  Saints,  the  colours  are  wanting.  There 
was  an  inventory  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Dissolution,  now  preserved  in  the  Land  Revenue  Record 
Office,  which  has  been  published  by  Mi\  Mackenzie  Walcott,'  and  part  of  which  is  very  useful, 
both  for  comparison  and  to  supply  deficiencies. 

For  Lent  we  find  various  colours  : — 

Page  327. — Lent  Stuff. — A  Travers  of  grene  sylk. 

A  yellowe  awter  clothe  with  the  iiij.  Evaungelysts. 
Page  328. — ij.  draw3Tig  perpull  curteyns  for  the  vayle  afore  the  highe  awlter. 
Page  345. — A  white  clothe  of  sylk  with  a  red  crosse  servyng  for  Lent. 

iij.  chezabulls  of  whyte  one  sute  and  a  cope. 
Page  3.54. — In  S.  John  the  Evangelist's  Chapel  were  found  ••ij.  Cortens  of  blew  bokeram 

for  Lent.     j.  whit  cloth  for  the  auter  for  Lent  ;"  but  in  this  chapel  were  found  a 

secular  (?'.  e.  Sarum)  Missal  and  a  Missal  of  the  Place  Use.     So  also  (p.  309)  white 

vestments    for   Lent  were   found   in  S.  Stephen's   Chapel  ;    but   this   was   a   royal 

foundation,  and  Sarum  was  in  use. 
Page  350. — In  S.  Edward's  Chapel,  '•  a  nether  frounte  of  white  sarsenett  with  a  redde 

crosse  for  the  same  alter  for  Lent." 

There  thus  seems  plenty  of  evidence  that  white  was  used  in  Lent  before  the  Dissolution, 
though  Abbot  Ware  orders  black  or  quasi-black,  which  would  include  blue,  and  probably,  also, 
ash-colom^ed,  which  the  middle  ages  included  among  the  secondar\'  colours  of  the  cardinal  colour 
black. 

Page  332. — A  cope  and  iij.  chezabulls  of  purpull   satten    servj-ng  for  Good  Fridaj'  ffor 

Palme  Sonday. 
Page  32'J. — "  Crymsjii  bawdekyn  "  for  Palm  Sunday  and  Maundy  Thursday. 
Red  is  ordered  for  Passiontide  by  Abbot  Ware.     Purpull  and  red  are,  no  doubt,  the  same. 

Page  332. — '•  A  tunycle   of  red   satten   for  the   Skons  berar  on  Easter  Evto  ;  ij.  other 
tunycles  of   dyvers   collors   oon   to  hallowe  the  Pascall  and  the  other  for  hym  that 
beryth  the  Dragon  on  Easter  Evj-n." 
Red  is  the  colour  for  Easter  up  to  the  Ascension,  according  to  Abbot  Ware. 
Page  33 L — A  suit  of  vestments  ••of  course  crymsjoi  satten  "  for  Sundays. 
Page  342. — Curtteyns. — A  nother  payr  of  crymsyn  tartai'ne  for  cotid3'ans. 

Red  was  certainly  the  ferial  colour  in  Abbot  Ware's  time  :  but  at  p.  332  we  find  •'  a  chezabuU 
of  grene  dyapur  bawdkyn  "  ••when  the  Quire  dothe  fery."  If  this  mean  that  green  was  used  as  a 
ferial  colour,  it  is  a  change  from  the  time  of  Abbot  Ware.  Green  was  used  for  principal  vigils 
(pp.  326,  337),  and  perhaps  other  fast  days,  as  Ember  Days,  and  this  may  be  the  choir  doing 
fery. 

Red  was  used  for  apostles  (p.  331),  and  we  know  that  martyrs  were  to  be  rod  (suhnibea  aut 
etiam  hujuacemodi)  in  Abbot  Ware's  time.  We  find  (p.  330)  purple  with  orphreys  of  blue  for 
S.  Lawrence,  and  red  and  blue  for  S.  Alban's  Day  (p.  331). 

At  p.  331  we  fuid  vestments  of  '•  blewe  bawdek}Ti,"  serving  for  •■some  confessors  in  three 
copys,"  and    "  darke   changeable    grene    bawdkyn"    for   S.Benedict,   and  (p.    333)    •■iij.  yellow 

•  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archceohyical  Society,  1875, 
vol.  iv.  p.  113. 
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caddas  "'  copes  and  ij.  of  russet  for  tlie  first  iij.  days  of  the  octaves  of  S.  EJwaril's  translation,  and 
at  p.  331,  a  suit  of  vestments  of  "blew  satten  "  for  the  octave  of  S.  Edward.  At  p.  342  there  are 
green  sarsenet  curtains  for  S.  Edward's  days. 

Thus  blue,  green,  and  yellow  were  used  for  confessors  at  Westminster :  green  for  the  founder 
of  the  order ;  blue  for  the  founder  of  the  church.  It  is  the  translation  in  October  here  spoken 
of,  for  S.  Edward's  Day  at  Christmas  was  kept  in  white.  The  S.  Edward  spoken  of  by  Abbot  Ware 
as  having  red  for  his  colour,  is  S.  Edward  the  King  and  Martyr.  Green  was  used  (p.  330)  for 
S.  Mary  Magdalen  ;  a  complete  set  of  (p.  331)  yellow  vestments  for  S.  John  before  the  Latin  Gate, 
and  a  set  of  vestments  of  '•  blewe  sarsenett "  and  a  pair  of  blue  curtains  (p.  330)  for  Michaelmas 
Day. 

At  p.  330  red  is  given  as  the  colour  for  Holy  Rood  Day. 

Black  was  the  colour  for  requiem,  (p.  334.) 

YORK.  There  is  no  complete  sequence  of  colours  in  the  York  books  ;  and  I  am  indebted  to 
the  notes  of  the  learned  editor  of  the  York  Missal  and  Manual,^  Dr.  Henderson,  for  the  greater 
part  of  my  information  as  to  the  York  colours. 

Blodius  appears  to  have  been  the  colour  of  a  suit  of  vestments  for  Advent  and  Septuagesima, 
as  well  as  for  a  veil  for  S.  Peter  in  Lent,  so  that  it  becomes  likely  that  blodius  was  the  colour  at 
York  for  both  Advent  and  Lent,  A  rubric  exists,  directing  one  of  the  lessons  and  the  tract  on 
the  Ember  Saturday  in  Advent  to  be  sung  in  red  copes  {capis  sericis  rubeis).  Probably  rubeiis 
meant  the  same  as  blodius,  whatever  either  may  have  been. 

White  was  the  colour  for  Christmas,  being  the  colour  for  the  mass  in  aurora,  and  on  the 
sixth  day  after  Christmas,  the  only  unoccupied  day  in  the  octave.  This  may  have  continued  in 
use  up  to  Candlemas. 

Blodius,  we  have  seen,  was  the  colour  for  Septuagesima ;  this  also  was  continued  into  Lent, 
both  for  the  vestments  themselves  and  for  the  coverings  of  the  images ;  in  the  inventory  we  find 
■•  a  blew  vestment  with  two  dalmatickes  (N.B.  not  chasubles)  for  Lent ;"  but  we  also  find  from  the 
same  source  that  white  was  the  Lenten  colour  at  York  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Eno-land.  The 
ash-colour  may  have  been  adopted  after  the  firet  Sunday  in  Lent. 

On  Palm  Smiday  the  colour  for  the  procession  was  white  ;  the  priest,  also,  who  bore  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  from  the  archbishop's  house  to  the  church,  wore  a  oops  of  cloth  of  silver  ;  but 
the  colour  of  the  mass  is  not  expressed.  On  Maundy  Thursday,  at  mass,  the  festival  vestments 
were  worn,  but  their  colour  is  not  given  ;  probably  they  were  white.  On  Good  Friday,  the  prelate 
wore  a  chasuble,  the  ministers  only  albes  ;  and  the  lessons  in  the  early  part  of  the  service  and  the 
tract  were  read  by  priests  in  black  copes,  that  is,  the  ordinary  dress. 

The  new  fire  on  Easter  Eve  was  blessed  by  a  priest  in  a  white  cope,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Alleluia  the  black  copes  of  the  choir  were  laid  aside,  and  the  office  finished  in  surplices.  It 
would  thus  seem  highly  probable  that  the  Easter  colour  at  York  was  white.  If  so,  white  woidd  be 
worn  in  all  likelihood  from  Easter  Eve  to  Whitsun  Eve. 

As  to  Pentecost,  the  manuscript  York  Missal  in  Sidney  Sussex  College.  Cambridge,  says  that 
the  Alleluia  on  the  vigil  is  sung  by  two  vicars  in  white  copes  as  on  Easter  Eve.  Can  this  be  looked 
upon  as  evidence  that  the  colour  for  Whitsuntide  at  York  was  white  ? 

The  colour  for  Corpus  Christi  was  probably  white,  as  the  colour  for  the  procession  on  Palm 
Sunday  was  white. 

Green  was  the  ferial  colom-  for  the  summer,  as  a  York  will  bequeaths  unuin.  vestimentuni  viride 
pro  st'statf. 

Green  was  also  the  colour-  for  the  feast  of  relics.  Was  gi-een  therefore  the  colour  for  All 
Saints  ? 

White  was  the  colour  for  the  feasts  of  S.  Mary  ;  even  the  procession  at  Candlemas  was  white. 

For  other  festivals  the  colours  are  rather  uncertain.  In  1378  the  altar  of  S.  Paulinus  and 
S.  Chad  in  York  Minster  had  "unum  vestimentuni  pro  festis  duplicibus  de  rubeo  sateyn,"  and  Dr. 
Henderson  thinks  that  all  doubles  were  therefore  red.  But  there  is  an  objection  to  this  that  in 
Edward  'VI's.  time  there  were  four  green  copes  for  doubles.  I  would  venture  to  suggest,  with  all 
the  deference  that  is  due  to  Dr.  Henderson's  special  knowledge,  that  red  is  perhaps  not  the  colour 
for  all  doubles,  but  only  for  certain  doubles,  say  martyrs  ;  and  in  the  same  way  that  green  is  not  for 
all,  but  for  certain,  doubles,  say  of  bishops  or  confessors.  It  would  be  very  milike  what  we  know 
of  other  rites  to  suppose  that  all  doubles  were  of  one  colour. 

Dr.  Henderson  ako  thinks  that  blue  was  used  for  feasts  not  doubles,  as  Sundays  and  feasts 
of  ix.  lections  ;  blue  being  the  festival,  and  green  the  ferial,  colour.  But  at  another  altar  we  find 
also  a  white  vestment  for  Sundays.  I  would  suggest  that  in  thes3  cases  the  vestments  are 
spoken  of  as  for  Sundays,  and  doubles,  and  lesser  feasts,  not  so  much  owing  to  their  colour  as  to 
the  greater  or  less  amount  of  embroidery  or  some  other  circumstance  which  fitted  them  for  the 
festival  or  feria. 

'    Yurk  Missal,  published  by  the  Surtees  Society,  1874,  vol.  i.  p.  xix.  unci  the  York  ilaimal,  1S7.">,  p.  xxii. 
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On  reviewino-  the  little  that  we  know  of  the  York  colours,  they  would  seem  to  have  more 
affinity  with  the  sequence  of  certain  monastic  orders,  as  the  Benedictines,  Dominicans,  and 
Carmelites  than  with  any  other  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  Innocentian  at  bottom.  They  certainly 
have  no  kindred  with  the  Sarum ;  the  difference  is  well  shown  in  the  ferial  and  eucharistic  colours. 
Canon  Simmons,  who  is  as  well  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  any  living  man,  thinks  that  the 
Gregorian  rite  was  introduced  direct  into  York  by  Alcuin  without  filtering  through  Normandy.' 

WELLS.  The  following  is  taken  from  a  MS.  copy  of  the  Statutes  of  Wells,  written  out  in 
Archbishop  Laud's  time,  and  preserved  in  Lambeth  Palace  Library  (MS.  No.  729.)  This  volume  is 
about  to  be  published  under  the  editorship  of  the  Eev.  Herbert  Edward  Reynolds,  librarian  of 
Exeter  Cathedral : 

Kalendarium  de  coloribus  vestimentorwn  ute.ndis  et  variandis pront  festa  et  tempora  iotius  anni 

requiruni  in  Ecclesia  Wellensi. 

Dominicus  primus  Adventus  Domini  et  per  totum  Adventum  quando  chorus  regitur  sint 
omnia  media  nisi  tantum  feria  quarta  quatuor  temporum  ad  missam  diaconus  et  subdiaconus  vesti- 
mentis  albis  induantur. 

In  die  natalis  Domini  omnia  alba  preter  in  secunda  missa. 

Sancti  Stephani  Martyris  omnia  rubea. 

Sancti  Johannis  Evangelistae  omnia  media  et  alba. 

Sanctorum  Innocentium  omnia  rubea. 

Sancti  Thomae  Martyris  omnia  rubea, 

Sancti  Sylvestri  omnia  virida  et  crocea. 

In  festo  circumcisionis  Domini  principales  Eectores  sint  in  vestimentis  albis,  et  alii  sacerdotibus 
in  vestimentis  rubeis  :  ad  Magnificat  et  Benedictus  prlmum  rubeum  et  aliud  album  :  ad  missam 
tres  rectores  principales  in  rubeis,  et  duo  secundares  una  in  albis  vestimentis  et  aliam  rubeis. 

In  Oct.  S.  Stephani  sicut  in  die. 

„       S.  Johannis  Apostoli  ,, 

„       SS.  Innocentium  „ 

„       S.  Thomse  M.  „ 

In  Epiphania  Domini  et  per  octavam  et  in  octava  sicut  in  die  Natalis  Domini  omnia  in 
albis. 

Dominica  prima  prius  Octavam  Epiphaniae  usque  ad  Septuagesimam  quando  de  tempore  agitur 
omnia  erunt  rubea. 

Dominica  in  Septuagesima  usque  ad  Passionem  Domini  quando  de  tempore  agitur  omnia 
\yerhum  deest.'\ 

Dominica  in  passione  omnia  rubea.  Dominica  in  Ramis  Palmarum  omnia  in  rubeis,  excepto 
ima  capa  de  nigris  ad  opus  Caiaphae. 

In  die  OcBnse  omnia  rubea  turn  vexillo  de  albo. 

Feria  sexta  in  parasceve  vestimentis  rubeis  Diaconus  et  subdiaconus  vestimentis  sive  purpura. 

Sabbato  in  vigilia  paschse  omnia  rubea. 

In  die  pascha  omnia  sunt  rubea. 
Feria  secunda " 
„     tertia 
„     quarta 
„     quinta 
,,     sexta 
Sabbato 

Dominica  in  albis  omnia  in  albis  vestimentis. 

Omnibus  Dominicis  ab  octava  paschae  usque  ad  Ascensionem  Domini  quando  de  temporal! 
agitur  omnia  in  vestimentis  rubeis. 

In  Vigiha  Ascensionis  et  in  die  et  per  octavam  et  in  octava  et  etiam  Dominica  infra  octavam 
tarn  in  vestimentis  quam  in  altare  omnia  in  albis. 

Dominica  post  octavam  Ascensionis  omnia  rubea. 

In  Vigilia  Pentecostes  et  in  die  omnia  in  vestimentis  rubei  coloris  et  per  totam  hebdomadam 
sequentem. 

In  die  Sancta?  Trinitatis  omnia  rubea. 

Feria  quinta  post  festum  Sanctae  Trinitatis  videlicet  in  festo  Corporis  Christi  omnia  rubea. 

Dominica  prima  post  festum  Sanota?  Trinitatis  et  in  omnibus  Dominicis  usque  ad  Adventum 
Domini  quando  de  temporali  agitur  omnia  in  vestimentis  rubeis. 

In  dedicatione  ecclesiae  media  et  alba. 


omnia  rubea 


1  Simmons,  Lay  Folks  Mass  Book,  Early  English  Text  Society,  1879,  p.  353. 
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A  few  pages  on,  there  follows  a  calendar  with  the  colours  opposite  each  festival.  I  choose 
some  of  the  more  important:  — 

Conversio  Pauli  omnia  rubea 

Cathedra  S.  Petri  omnia  viridia  et  crocea 

Annunciatio  Dominica  omnia  alba 

Inventio  Sti.  (sic)  Crucis  omnia  rubea 

Johannis  ante  Portam  Latinam  omnia  alba 

Translatio  S.  EJwardi  omnia  crocea 

S.  Petrooi  omnia  india 

Natalis  S.  Johannis  omnia  india 

S.  Mariae  Magd.  omnia  viridia  et  crocea 

S.  Annae  omnia  viridia  et  crocea 

Ad  Vincula  S.  Petri  omnia  viridia  et  crocea 

Decollatio  S.  Johannis  omnia  rubea 

Sancti  Michaelis  omnia  india  et  alba 

Omnium  Sanctorum  omnia  rubea  et  alba 

Memorandum  quod  regulariter  quando  agitur  de  Apostolo  vel  Martyro  omnia  sunt  rubea. 

Quande  de  Confessore  omnia  india  et  virida  mixtum  sicut  honestius  et  magis  proprie  possunt 
adoptari  festo. 

Quando  de  virgini  non  martyro  omnia  erunt  alba. 

Quando  de  virgine  et  martyro  rubea  et  alba. 

Also  :  Memorandum  quoties  et  quandocunque  agitur  pro  defunctis  omnia  erunt  nigra  et 
simplicia,  licet  agatur  pro  rege  vel  episcopo. 

The  colour  for  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  white  ;  so  also  the  prayers  for  peace.  Commemoration 
of  the  Holy  Ghost  or  of  S.  Andrew,  the  patron  of  Wells,  was  always  to  be  in  red. 

This  sequence  has  a  great  affinity  to  what  is  known  of  the  Sarum.  Witness  especially  the 
ferial,  eucharistic,  and  Good  Friday  colours  ;  it  differs  from  the  Sarum  chiefly  in  the  use  of  red  for 
Easter. 

LINCOLN.  When  the  see  of  this,  the  largest  diocese  in  England,  stretching  from  the  Humber 
to  the  Thames,  was  moved  from  Dorchester  to  Lincoln,  the  books  were  ordered  to  be  jtixta  ritum 
Ecclesix  Kotlioinagensis?  This  would  lead  one  to  expect  a  likeness  in  the  Lincoln  colours  to  those 
of  Rouen,  but  I  have  not  been  fortunate  enough  to  see  an  early  Rouen  sequence. 

Mr.  Bradshaw  has  kindly  pointed  out  to  me  the  following  passage  in  the  Lincoln  Liher  Niger, 
written  between  1258  and  127'J,  which  touches  on  the  Lincoln  colours. 

Quomodo  capae  variantur  colore  secundum  quod  varia  festa  postulant. 

Post  hccc  faoiat  sacrista  vel  suus  clericus  magnum  altare  cum  ornanientis  prajparari  tali  altari 
decentibus  pro  festo  solempni.  Deinde  etiam  capas  prseparat  sericas  pro  ehorum  regentibus  et 
videat  quod  capae  sint  sicut  postulant  festa ;  scilicet  si  martyr  sit  cujuscunque  fuerit  gradus  (sive 
apostolus,  sive  evangelista,  sive  virgo)  capae  sericfe  rubeae  sint  pro  majori  parte:  si  confessor,  viridis 
coloris  sive  fusci  :  si  matrona  sive  sponsa,  crocei  coloris ;  et  illis  capis  debent  principales  ehorum 
regentes  quia  a  prinoipali  denominandum  est  unumquodque. 

This,  so  far  as  it  goes,  agrees  with  the  gifts  of  Sir  Thomas  Cumberworth  in  14-iO  to  a 
chapel  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  Amongst  others,  there  were  given  white  vestments  to  be  used 
for  feasts  of  our  Lady  and  for  her  virgins,  black  for  requiem  and  confessors  ;  red  for  martyrs  ; 
white  for  Lent,  vigils,  and  ferial  days.^  This  last,  probably,  does  not  mean  that  white  was  the 
ordinary  ferial  colour-,  but  that  it  was  used  on  such  days  as  ember  days  and  vigils  when  the  prayers 
were  said  fiexis  genibus.  The  multitude  of  holy  days  in  the  early  calendars  made  it  rare  for  days 
to  be  unoccupied. 

There  is  in  the  British  Museum  a  sixteenth-century  MS.  thought  by  Dr.  Henderson  to  be  of 
Lincoln  use.  (Additional  MSS.  21,  974.)  This  gives  the  Sarum  colour  rubric  as  in  the  printed 
editions,  but  with  the  addition  of  white  for  the  nativity  of  S.  John  the  Baptist  and  for  virgins.  If 
this  MS.  be  admitted  as  one  of  the  use  of  the  diocese  of  Lincoln,  which  seems  doubtful,  it  will  be 
some  evidence  that  although  the  Sarum  rubric  for  colours  appears  in  the  books  of  the  Lincoln 
diocese,  yet  it  was  not  acted  upon ;  for  the  colour  for  confessors  was  saffron  according  to  Sarum, 
while  in  actual  use  in  Lincoln  black  is  found. 

CHICHESTER.  It  is  recorded  that  in  1480  the  four  liturgical  colours  were  in  use  in  one 
of  the  north  chapels  of  Chichester  Cathedral :  red,  black,  white,  and  green.' 


'  Staluta  Eccles.  Cathed   Lincoln.  1873,  p.  3, -quoted  by  Canon  Simnious,  Lay  folks  Mass  Book  (E.  E.  T.  S 
1879),  p.  xsxiv.  of  Introduction. 

-  Edward  Peacock,  English  Church  Furniture,  London,  1866,  p.  182. 
'  Mackenzie  E.  C.  Walcott,  Archwoloffiai'-lSiZ,  vol.  xlv.  p.  171,  note. 
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BEEEFUED.  The  MS.  Ordinale  (Harleian,  2983)  and  the  printed  edition  (Rouen,  1502)  of 
tlie  Iklissal  in  the  British  Museum  give  but  few  of  the  rubrics  as  to  colours,  but  they  hardly  differ  in 
what  they  say.  For  a  modern  reprint  of  this  most  important  Missal,  the  student  of  ritual  is  again 
indebted  to  the  unceasing  labours  of  Dr.  Hendereon. 

On  Palm  Sunday  two  priests  in  blacls  copes  sang  Circumdederunt  just  before  the  procession 
entered  the  choir :  Postea  duo  Saoerdotes  in  capis  nigris,  velatis  capitibus  et  demissis  vultibus  in 
terram  subtus  Crucifixum  humili  voce  cantent  Eesponsorium.  On  Good  Friday  two  priests  in  red 
chasubles  brought  the  veiled  cross  to  the  altar,  singing  papule  mei(s,  while  two  others  in  black  silk 
copes,  standing  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  answered,  Agios. 

On  All  Souls  Day  the  executor  officii  in  alhis  revestitus  et  de  super  capa  de  nigra  saiiiiUt  iudutus 
began  the  solemn  commendation. 

DURHAM.  The  British  Museum  contains  the  MS.  of  a  Durham  Missal  (Harl.  5289)  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  but  though  it  contains  tolerably  full  rubrics  as  to  the  vestments  of  the  prior 
or  other  priest  saying  the  office,  yet  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  directions  as  to  the  colours  of 
the  vestments. 

EXETER.  In  Leofric's  Sacramentnrif,  the  altars  on  Maundy  Thursday  are  to  be  stripped  by 
persons  in  plauedsft'scis.  The  same  direction  is  found  in  the  Ordo  Rouianus  of  Hittorpius,  and  it 
is  said  that  the  two  documents  very  closely  resemble  each  other.  Mr.  Warren,  the  editor  of 
Leofric's  SdiTCiiiienfan/.  tells  me  this  is  the  only  allusion  to  colours  in  the  manuscript. 

The  following  ai'e  the  Exeter  colours,  taken  from  Bishop  Grandisson's  Ordinale,  the  date  of 
which  is  said  to  be  about  1337,  and  for  a  copy  of  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the 
Rev.  Herbert  Edward  Reynolds,  librarian  of  Exeter  Cathedral : 

XXin.     De  variacione  Coloeis  Vestimentokum. 

Colores  vestimentoram  sunt  quatuor  vel  sex  varietates  iuxta  mo- 
rem  curie  romane  videlicet  .  candidus  .  rubeus  .  viridis  .  seu  .  croce- 
us  .  violacius  .  blanus  vel  niger.     Et  quilibet  horum  colorum  ita 
considerandus  est  .  si  maior  pars  qui  campus  panni  dicitur  huius 
fuerit  quamvis  auro  vel  alio  colore  fuerit  pei-mixtus  .  unde  quilibet  horum 
colorum  est  utendus  prout  infra  hie  continetur.     Ita  tamen  quod  auro 
mixta  et  nobiliora  maioribus  testis  suo  loco  .  et  plana  simpliciora  in  testis  sim- 
plicioribus  induantur.     Tamen  si  valde  preciosa  et  aspectu  pulcra  utpote 
3-maginibus  debrondata  vel  variis  coloribus  singulariter  adornata  habe- 
antur  vestimenta  .  eisdem  in  testis  precipuis  maioribus  est  utendum. 
Ceteris  vero  predictis  coloribus  utendum  est  hoc  modo  videlicet.     Dominica  prima 
in  adventu  usque  ad  vigiliam  natalis  Domini  inclusive  violaciis  est  uten- 
dum.    Similiter  a  septuagesima  usque  ad  cenam  Domini  vel  secundum  quosdam 
usque  ad  dominicam  in  passione.     In  die  eciam  parasceves  usque  post  oraoiones 
solempnes  dictas  et  in  vigilia  pasche  et  pentecostes  tantum  dum  lecciones  et 
tractus  cicuntur  .  necnon  in  rogacionibus  et  aliis  ieiuniis  ecclesie  per  annum 
et  in  processionibus  vel  missis  pro  quaoumque  tribulacione  atque  in  decolacione 
Saneti  lohannis  Baptiste  quia  ad  limbum  descendit  violacio  colore  eo  quod 
sit  lividus  et  ad  nigredinem  tendens  est  utendum.     Ita  tamen  quod  si  sint  alique 
auro  mixta  in  dominica  prima  et  tercia  adventus  et  dominica  quarta  in  qua- 
dragesima  specialiter  induantur.     ^  Ab  octavis  vero  epiphanie  usque  ad  septua- 
gesimam  quociens  de  tempore  agitur  viridibus  est  utendum.      Et  eodem  mo- 
do a  prima  dominica  post  trinitatem  usque  ad  adventum  Domini  quociens  de  Domini- 
cis  vel  feriis  agitur  est  faciendum  .  nisi  in  vigihis  sanctorum  et  quatuor  tem- 
poribus  septembris  quando  violaciis  induantur.     %  In  die  natalis  domini 
in  festo  Saneti  lohannis  ewangeliste  et  sexta  die  a  Natale  Domini  et  in  die  Circum- 
cisionis  secundum  quosdam  et  in  octavis  Saneti  lohannis  ewangeliste  et 
in  vigilia  ac  festo  et  per  octabas  epiphanie  et  in  pui-ificacione  ac  omnibus 
aliis  testis  beate  marie  et  eiusdem  octavis  et  Commemoracionibus.     Item  in  Cena 
domini  quando  episcopus  consecrat  crisma  albis  alias  rubtns.     In  vigilia 
eciam  pasche  nisi  dum  lecciones  et  Tractus  dicuntur  qui  tunc  violaciis.     Et 
in  die  pasche  et  ab  hinc  usque  ad  octavam  Ascensionis.     In  Nativitate  eciam  Saneti 
lohannis  Baptiste  et  quando  de  eo  per  octavam  agitur.     In  festo  eciam  Saneti  Ga- 
l)rielis  et  in  omnibus  testis  Saneti  Michaelis.     Similiter  in  omnibus  testis  virgi- 
num  non  martirum  semper  vestimentis  albis  seu  candidis  est  utendum. 
%  In  vigilia  vero  pentecostes  post  lecciones  et  tractus  sacerdos  rubea  ca- 
pa ad  fontes  benedicendos  ac  deinoeps  ipse  cum  suis  ministris  ad  missam  et  post 
ea  ad  vesperas  et  per  totam  ebdomadam  pentecostes  usque  ad  vesperas  sabbati  se- 
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quentis  et  in  festo  Sancte  Crucis  necnon  in  omnibus  festis  apostolorum  ewangelistarum 
ac  martirum  et  per  eorum  octavas  quando  de  eis  agitur.      Et  secundum  quosdam  infra 
passionem  et  in  Cena  Domini  .  si  Episcopus  non  celebrat  .  vestimentis  rubeis  est  utendum. 
^  Tamen  in  conversione  Sancti  Pauli  et  in  Cathedra  Sancti  Petri  et  aliis  duplici- 
bus  festis  quibusdam  sanotorumque  infra  adventum  vel  septuagesimam  usque  ad  pas- 
cha  contingunt.     Et  in  festo  marie  magdalene  secundum  quosdam  vestimentis  indici 
id  est  aerei  coloris  vel  blani  si  pulcra  babeantur  non  inconvenienter  indui 
posaent.     In  festo  tamen  Magdalene  quidam  albis  quidam  crooeis  utuntur. 
^  In  festo  autem  trinitatis  si  habeantur  pulcra  viridia  vestimenta  cum  ca- 
pis  et  tunicis  et  dalmaticis  in  numero  sufficienti  ad  tantum  festum  .  eis  est 
utendum  .  alias  alba  totaliter  vel  Candida  assumantur.     ^  In  festo  vero 
corporis  Christi  et  per  octavas  propter  similitudinem  panis  et  vini  et  corporis  et  san- 
guinis ihesu  Chrisli  et  qui  candidus  est  et  rubicundus  .  mixtum  candidis  simul  et 
rubeis  est  utendum.     Ita  videlicet  quod  duo  principales  rectores  utantur  candi- 
dis et  duo  alii  secundarii  rubeis.     Sacerdos  vero  qui  exequitur  oflicium  can- 
didis tarn  ad  missam  quam  ad  vesperas  et  collateralis  suus  ad  tburificandum 
rubea  et  ad  missam  diaconi  rubeis  et  subdiaconi  albis  et  mode  quo  conveni- 
encius  album  et  rubeum  equaliter  dividi  poterunt  induantur.     Eodem 
modo  fiat  de  virginibus  martiribus.     %  In  festo  vero  omnium  sanctoi'um  et  reliquiarum 
et  Dcdicacionis  ecclesie  omnibus  coloribus  indifferenter  ita  tamen  quod  can- 
didum  et  rubeum  preponantur  ad  libitum  est  utendum.     ^  Generaliter 
ergo  ut  ex  prediotis  patet  in  festis  Apostolorum.     Ewangelistarum  et  mar- 
tirum rubeis  est  utendum.      In  festis  vero  confessorum  croceis  vel  viridibus 
qui  pro  eodem  habentur.     In  festis  virginum  et  martirum  partim  albis  par- 
tim  rubeis  vel  eisdem  coloribus  mixtis.     In  festis  virginum  non  martirum  totaliter 
albis.     In  adveniu  et  septuagesima  et  quadragesima  necnon  vigiliis  sanctorum 
et  quatuor  temporibus  extra  pentecostis  et  rogacionibus  vestimentis  violaciis.     In 
dominicis  vero  inter  epiphaniam  et  septuagesimam  et  omnibus  dominicis  per 
estatem  et  quando  de  tempore  tunc  agitur,  viridibus  est  utendum.     1  Nigro 
vero  colore  in  die  parasceves  post  adoratam  crucem  et  in  omnibus  exequiis 
mortuorum  et  similiter  propter  deffectum  violaciorum  loco  eorumdem  est  uten- 
dum.    Tamen  in  solempnibus  exequiis  mortuorum  et  eciam  sepulturis  eorum 
satis  congrue  violacio  colore  est  utendum.     Si  autem  aliqua  alia  vestimen- 
ta varii  et  incerti  coloris  forte  habeantur,  iuxta  indicium  seniorum  secundum  eorum 
pulcritudinem  et  valorem  in  usum  ponantur  aliis  vestimentis  interim 
parcendo.     Et  in  virtute  obediencie  bene  et  munde  custodiantur  omnia  vesti- 
menta.    Ita  quod  quater  in   anno  in  fine  cuiuslibet  termini  supervideantur 
Per  Thesaurarium  vel  subthesaurarium  et  que  disuta  et  lacerata  fue- 
rint  reconsuantur  et  que  linea  sunt  et  sordida  laventur. 

It  will  appear  immediately  that  the  Use  of  Exeter  as  to  colours  was  followed  in  the  metro- 
political  see  of  Canterbury  and  the  hardly  less  important  see  of  London. 

LONDON.  In  a  manuscript  Pontifical  of  Bishop  Clifford  of  London  (140(1 — 1426)  preserved 
among  the  MSS.  of  Archbishop  Parker  at  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge,  appear  the  following 
directions  for  colours  : 

De  colore  vestimentorum  secundum  Eomanam  Curiam  quando  et  quotiens  per  annum  variis 
coloribus  in  ecclesia  utendum  est. 

De  alio  colore. 

Albus  color  inter  omnes  colores  est  prior  purior  simplicior  et  festivior.  Ideo  utendus  in  die 
natalis  Domini  propter  virginis  partum.  Et  in  die  Sancti  Johannis  Evangelistaj  et  Virginis.  Et 
sexta  die  in  natale.  Et  in  die  circumcisionis  ;  et  in  octava  Sancti  Johannis.  In  vigilia,  in  die, 
et  per  totas  octavas  Epiphaniaj.  In  purificatione  et  omnibus  festis  et  commemorationibus  et 
octavis  Beatae  Marise.  In  die  Ccenae  Domini  propter  consecrationem  chiismatis  et  institutionem 
eucharistiae  et  lotionem  pedum.  Et  in  vigilia  Paschaj  et  per  totas  octavas  et  in  omnibus  dominicis 
et  feriis  usque  ad  Ascensionem  propter  renatos  et  gaudium  resurrectionis.  Et  in  die  et  per  octavas 
Ascensionis  propter  duos  viros  in  albis  assistentes.  Et  in  festo  nativitatis  Sancti  Johannis  Baptistae 
et  per  octavas  ejusdem  propter  ejus  munditiam.  Et  in  festo  et  per  octavas  Eucharistiae  ;  quia 
candor  est  lucis  ajternae.  Et  in  die  SanctiB  Trinitatis.  In  festis  etiam  angelorum  et  virginum. 
Et  secundum  Eomanam  curiam  in  festo  omnium  sanctorum  albis  est  utendum  ;  et  etiam  in  dedica- 
tlone  ecclesiae  et  per  octavas  propter  uuptias  Christi  et  ecclesiae. 
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De  ruheo  colore. 
Eubeus  color  igneus  eat  et  sanguineus  :  caritati  Spiritus  at  eflusioni  sanguinis  consimilis.  Ideo 
in  vicrilia  et  in  die  et  per  liebdomadam  Pentecostes  usque  ad  festum  Sanctw  Trinitatis  :  et  in  festis 
omnium  apostolorum  et  evangelistarum  et  omnium  martyrum  per  totum  annum  :  prwter  decolla- 
tionem  S.  Johannis  Baptislaj  et  festum  SS.  Innocentium,  quando  secundum  Eomanum  morem 
violaceis  uteudum  ;  quia  ad  limbum  descenderunt.  In  octava  tamen  SS.  Innocentium  quia  octava 
resurrectionem  signifloat  rubeis  indumentis  est  utendum.  Et  similiter  in  utroque  festo  Sanctae 
Crucis  et  commemorationibus  ejusdem  quia  Cbristi  sanguine  est  sanctificata. 

De  croceo  colore. 
Croceus  color   aspectu  est  maturus  et  medius  inter  album  et  rubeum,  auro  similis  fulgenti. 
Ideo  in   omnibus  festis  confessorum  et  secundum  quosdam  in  festo  Magdalene  croceis  est  utendum 
vestimentis.     Tamon  ecclesia  Eomana  albis  utitur  in  festo  confessorum. 

De  violaceo  colore. 

Violaceus  vel  purpureus  fuscus  et  obscurus  de  visu  disparens,  pconitentise  et  despectus  mundi 
est  indicativus.  Ideo  in  dominica  prima  adventus  Domini  propter  tempus  anxi&e  expectationis.  Et 
omnibus  diebus  ferialibus  quando  de  tempore  agitur  usque  ad  vesperas  in  vigilia  nativitatis  Domini : 
et  a  vesperis  in  Sabbato  Septuagesimaj  quando  clauditur  alleluia  usque  ad  ccenam  Domini  ;  vel 
secundum  quasdam  ecclesias  usque  ad  dominlcam  in  Passioue  ;  et  in  Eogationibus  et  Quatuor 
Temporibus,  extra  hebdomadam  Pentecostes,  et  in  omnibus  vigiliis  sanctorum,  propter  tempus 
poenitentise,  purpureis  vel  violaceis  est  utendum.  Et  nota,  quod  purpureus  et  violaceus  color  pro 
eodem  tenetur. 

De  viridi  colore. 

Viridis  color  vividus  est  et  visn  jooundus  atque  confortaturus.  Illis  igitur  temporibus  congruit 
quibus  fides  incarnationis  et  infantiae  Salvatoris,  necnon  fides  Sanctae  Trinitatis  recolitur :  quia 
Justus  ex  fide  vivit  et  virescit  pariter  et  resurget.  Ideo  in  omnibus  dominicis  et  feriis  ab  octava 
Epiphaniaj  usque  ad  Septuagesimam  et  a  festo  Sanctse  Trinitatis  usque  ad  Adventum  per  totam 
sestatem  qnando  de  tempore  agitur,  vestimentis  viridibus  est  utendum.  Et  sciendum  quod  color 
croceus  et  viridis  pro  eodem  reputatur. 

De  niijro  colore. 

Niger  color  lugubris  est  et  novissimus.  Ideo  utendum  est  eo  in  commemnratione  animarum 
et  quotiens  agiiur  de  mortuis.  Et  in  die  parasceves  nigris  est  utendum.  Tamen  videtur  con- 
venientius  in  die  parasceves  usque  post  orationes  solemnes  rubeis  uti  et  postea  nigris.  Et  sciendum 
est  quod  secundum  quoadam  color  violaceus  et  niger  pro  eodem  liabentur. 

Tamen  in  ecclesia  Exon.  in  tribus  festis  utuntur  indifferenter  omnibus  coloribus  simul,  sicut 
in  festo  omnium  sanctorum  et  reliquiarum  et  dedicationis  ecolesiae. 

There  is  another  Pontifical  in  the  British  Museum  (Lansdowne,  451)  of  tlie  fourteenth  century, 
which  Dr.  Henderson  assigns  to  London,  and  says  "  would  refer  only  to  the  Use  of  S.  Paul's,  so  far 
as  it  referred  to  any  Use  at  all."  It  has,  however,  been  assigned  by  some  to  Evesham  and  by 
others  to  Exeter,  notwithstanding  that  it  contains  a  promise  by  the  abbess  of  obedience  to  the 
Bishop  of  London.  This  Pontifical  contains  a  rubric  on  colours  almost  identical  with  that  of  Bishop 
Cliffoi'd's  Pontifical.  A  few  verbal  changes  only  are  to  be  noted,  the  most  important  being  that  under 
Jje  viridi  colore  the  word  mundus  appears  instead  of  vividus;  vividns.  to  me,  being  a  distinctly  better 
reading  ;  and  that,  at  the  end,  the  contraction  for  nostra  is  inserted  between  (ccUsia  and  Exoti. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  these  colours  were  in  use  at  London  during  the  fourteenth  century, 
before  the  adoption  of  the  Sarum  Breviary  by  Bishop  Clifford  in  1414  ;  if  so,  they  would  be  part 
of  the  "antiquas  observantias  "  which  Clement  Mayieston  tells  us  were  retained  at  S.  Paul's. 

CANTERBURY.  At  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  preserved  a  Pontifical  of  Archbishop 
Chichele  (1414-1443)  in  the  index  of  contents  of  which  appears  the  following  entry  :  De  colore 
vtstimentoruiu  secundum  Rouianaiu  Eccleuaui,  etc.  And,  corresponding  to  this,  appears  a  direction 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  Lansdowne  MS.  Pontifical  just  spoken  of,  and  with  the  same 
ending  of  Ecclesia  nostra  Exon. 

Some  pages  farther  oa  is  an  Ordinarium,  and  mingled  with  the  other  rubrics  is  the  colour 
rubric  of  Sarum,  with  the  additions  as  in  the  MS.  spoken  of  above.     (xVdd.  MSS.  21,y74.) 

Dart  gives  Canterbuiy  Inventories  which  would  correspond  with  the  use  of  the  colours  described 
in  the  long  rubric,  that  is,  they  show  black,  purple,  red,  white,  green,  and  saffron  :  and  further, 
it  is  added  that  red  was  used  for  martyrs,  and  green  chasubles  for  confessors ;  '  this  agrees,  because 
according  to  the  rubric  :  color  croceus  et  viridis  pro  eodem  reputatur. 


'  Dart,  Canterbury,  172B,  London,  appendix  vi. 
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The  colour  rubrics  in  these  last  four  MSS.  are  almost  identical,  and  are  evidently  derived  from 
a  source  akin  to  the  Innocentian  sequence,  though  they  are  by  no  means  the  same  as  that  sequence 
or  as  the  modern  Roman  sequence.  This  common  source  was  probably  some  English  document 
of  the  thirteenth  or  twelfth  century,  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered  ;  and  this,  again,  in  its 
turn,  may  have  come  from  Eouen  in  the  times  following  the  Norman  conquest. 

These  English  sequences  dilTer  among  themselves,  however,  not  only  in  their  arrangement  but 
in  a  few  minor  points.  For  example :  Bishop  Grandisson  gives  green  as  the  desirable  colour  for 
Trinity  Sunday ;  the  Pontifloals  white.  Bishop  Grandisson  gives  white  for  Maundy  Thursday  if  the 
bishop  celebrate,  otherwise  red  ;  the  Pontificals  white  only.  At  Exeter,  the  Conversion  of  S.  Paul 
and  S.  Peter's  Chair,  with  other  saints'  days  falling  in  Advent  or  Septuagesima,  are  to  be  aerius  vel 
blanus,  but  the  Pontificals  say  nothing  about  this. 

It  has  been  said  that  these  rubrics  are  no  authority  for  local  usage  inasmuch  as  they  occur  in 
Pontificals.  Martene,  however,  frequently  quotes  MS.  Pontificals  in  evidence  of  local  usage  ;  so  that 
the  opinion  of  this  great  Ritualist  would  be  rather  in  favour  of  Pontificals  being  evidence  of  local 
use.  Then  it  is  said  that  they  are  merely  secundum  Curiam  Romanaia ;  but  this  is  no  valid 
objection  ;  all  the  western  rites,  Sarum  included,  are  secundum  Curiam  Romanam,  and  the  Exeter 
sequence  varies  more  from  the  Innocentian  sequence  than  the  Sarum  Canon  does  from  the  lloman 
Canon. 

I  must  own  that,  as  far  as  I  have  gone,  I  can  see  no  grounds  for  believing  that  there  was  any 
common  English  sequence  before  the  Sarum  books  spread  over  the  country.  It  seems  likely  that 
each  diocese  followed  its  own  customs  in  ceremonies,  whether  the  Sarum  books  were  adopted  or 
not ;  and  that  these  ceremonies  were  the  use  of  the  cathedral  church,  which  again  was  determined 
by  the  bishop  with  the  consent  of  the  chapter. 

So  far  from  there  being  any  general  agreement  in  England  as  to  the  use  of  colours,  the  only 
point  on  which  I  find  the  inventories  of  parishes  unanimous  is  the  use  of  grey  or  white  in  the 
Lenten  season,  and  it  is  likely  that  this  ash-colour  for  Lent  was  tolerably  widely  distributed  all 
over  England  up  to  the  time  of  the  Reformation,  as  the  inventories  so  often  speak  of  simple  white 
vestments  for  Lent  with  orphreys  of  black  or  red,  and  white  or  grey  frontals  and  hangings  for  th« 
high  altar. 

If  indeed  it  were  known  that  there  was  one  sequence  of  colours  spread  over  England  in  the 
two  hundred  years  before  the  Reformation,  the  chances  seem  in  favour  of  this  common  sequence 
having  been  that  of  E.Keter.     Its  appearance  in  three  several  Pontificals  points  to  this.' 

To  come  to  a  practical  matter.  How  shall  we  decide  the  question,  now  so  often  put 
to  us,  what  sequence  of  colours  shall  be  used  ?  If  the  church  chance  to  be  in  any  of  the  old 
dioceses  whose  colours  are  known,  the  question  is  decided.  But  outside  of  these  dioceses,  what  shall 
be  followed  ?  There  is  no  authority  for  using  Sarum  ;  for  the  ancient  Sarum  colours  had  no 
authority  outside  the  diocese  of  Sarum,  and  we  do  not  even  approximately  know  what  these  ancient 
Sarum  colours  were.  The  modern  Sarum  colours  are  a  mere  restoration,  and  no  consideration 
whatever  need  be  shown  to  such  ;  they  are  only  interesting  as  telling  us  what  the  men  of  the 
nineteenth  century  think  about  Sarum.  All  the  restorations  yet  proposed  have  a  great  flavr, 
considered  as  ceremonies,  namely,  that  they  teach  nothing  ;  and  the  dispute  about  the  Sarum 
colours  is  really  becoming  narrowed  to  a  very  smull  issue  :  shall  symbolical  colours  continue  to  be 
used  in  the  Church  of  England  or  not?  We  may  of  course  laugh  heartily  with  the  Eastern  Patriarch 
at  the  folly  of  the  whole  question  ;  but  so  long  as  men  are  so  weak  as  to  use  white  at  weddings 
and  black  at  funerals,  so  long  it  will  be  worth  considering  whether  something  may  not  be  taught 
by  means  of  colours.  He  who  uses  the  Sarum  colours  throws  away  his  chance  of  teaching  by  means 
of  colours.  He  practically  uses  but  one  or  two  colours ''  all  the  year  round,  employing  no  sequence, 
very  much  like  the  Eastern  Church.  Some  of  the  supporters  of  Sarum  have  felt  how  much  they 
were  thus  crippling  themselves,  for  they  have  introduced  dilTerent  shades  of  red  for  different 
seasons,  and  tried  to  vary  their  uniformity  by  using  highly  ornamented  or  plain  vestments,  with 
orphreys  coloured  black,  or  green,  or  gold,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  Such  small  changes, 
however,  will  often  fail  to  be  noticed  by  those  whom  it  is  most  wished  to  strike.  But  to  be  con- 
sistent, the  partisans  of  Sarum  ought  to  discard  the  use  of  decorations,  flowers,  and,  in  fact, 
anything  that  appeals  to  the  eye. 

Lately,  however,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  take  the  question  in  dispute  out  of  the  hands  of 
antiquaries  and  ritualists,  and  to  carry  it  into  the  domain  of  sentiment  and  pei'haps  expediency. 

*  It  is  very  commonlj  aaid  that  the  Eucharistic  offii3e  of  Edwai'd  VI's.  firat  prayer  book  was  a  translation  of 
the  Sarum  Missal ;  or  at  least  dorived  in  groat  part  from  it.  This  theory  does  not  explain  the  appearance  in 
King  Edward's  first  bock  of  the  word  introit,  ii  name  unknown  to  the  Ant'lican  books,  which  always  speak  of 
officium.  The  words  of  the  administration  of  the  sacrament,  also,  seem  to  be  dorived  t'roui  no  native  Jlissal,  but 
rather  from  a  forei^jn  source.  It  is  noteworthy  that  tlie  earliest  Reformers  thus  showed  a  freedom  from  the 
fetters  of  Sarum  which  are  now  again  sought  to  be  imposed  on  us. 

2  This,  I  am  told,  has  been  made  another  argument  for  the  use  of  the  S.arura  colours,  on  the  ground  of  their 
economy  ;  but  surely  cheapness  ought  not  to  ba  a  prevailing  motive  in  our  material  worship. 
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Some  of  the  arguments  used  can  hardly  be  seriously  meant.  For  example,  it  is  said  that  there  are 
three  colours  in  the  Union  Jack,  red,  white,  and  blue,  and  that  these  three  colours  are  found  largely 
represented  in  the  Chnrch  inventories  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  moment's  reflection  upon  the 
history  of  the  flag,  its  first  appearance  as  the  red  cross  of  S.  George  on  a  white  field,  and  the 
successive  additions  of  the  cross  of  S.  Andrew  in  James  I's.  reign,  and  of  S.  Patrick's  in  George  Ill's, 
reicrn,  will  show  how  much  influence  the  Union  Jack  can  have  had  on  the  colours  in  use  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI. 

There  is  another  argument  of  the  same  sort,  if  it  be  worthy  of  the  name  of  an  argument,  that 
would  make  us  have  red  in  our  churches  {n'simt  teneatis),  because  the  British  army  is  clothed  in  red. 
Now  red  has  been  used  by  soldiers  before  the  name  of  England  was  heard  of ;  but  it  so  happens 
that  red  only  began  to  be  worn  by  English  soldiers  in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  a  fact  to 
which  Lord  Macaulay  and  the  first  Duke  of  Wellington  bear  witness.'  As  we  are  for  the  moment 
in  the  realms  of  sentiment,  it  ma}'  be  thought  strange  if  English  Churchmen  should  choose  as  a 
predominant  colour  one  which,  until  quite  modern  times,  had  no  claim  to  be  considered  national, 
but  might  rather  be  thought  the  emblem  of  the  old  Puritan  Commonwealth,  or  even  now-a-days  of 
the  Socialist  red  Republic.     Bather  let  us  say  with  good  George  Herbert :  et  triiiny)kat  Albion  albo. 

But  if  a  choice  has  to  be  made  of  some  sequence  for  an  English  diocese,  what  shall  be  done  ? 
I  should  have  little  hesitation  in  recommending  the  Exeter  sequence,  or  the  colours  of  Bishop 
Clifford's  Pontifical,  because  there  is  evidence  that  this  sequence  had  spread  into  several  English 
dioceses,  and  further,  it  is  highly  practical  and  instructive.  The  Innocentian  colours  undoubtedly 
teach  the  most  ;  and  of  the  many  varieties  of  the  Innocentian  sequence  which  I  have  seen, 
none  is  better  than  the  sequence  of  Bishop  Clifford,  wiiioh  among  other  improvements  allows  a 
different  and  more  sombre  colour  for  the  last  fortnight  of  Lent.  No  one  can  be  reproached  for  not 
being  English  when  he  follows  the  use  of  the  English  Pontificals,  and  he  will  have  the  satisfaction 
of  reflecting  that  he  is  throwing  away  no  chance  of  the  edification  of  the  faithful  when  there  is 
set  forth  before  them  a  sequence,  one  of  the  most  easy  to  understand  that  Christendom  has  ever 
seen. 
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Special  treatises  on  the  Liturgical  Colours  appear  to  be  few  in  number.  I  here  give  all  that 
I  have  seen  or  heard  of,  marking  with  an  asterisk  the  works  which  I  have  not  myself  personally 
inspected. 

•  Krausen,  Dissertalio  de  Colore  Sacro,  speciathn  Veslihus  Saccrtlotalis  (sic.J     'WiUeinberg,  1707. 

JIalais,  JJes  Couleurs  lituryiques,  Dieppe,  1879.     2me  ed.    A  comparison  of  some  of  the  Gallican  colours. 

Piazza,  Carlo  Bartolomeo,  ;  /ride  sagra,  Roma,  1G82.  Seen  in  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan;  an  explana- 
tion of  the  meaning  of  the  five  modern  Roman  colours. 

C.  C.  Rolfo,  The  Ancient  Use  of  Lituryical  Colours,  Oxford  and  London,  1S79.  A  sort  of  ecclesiastical 
romance,  which  asserts  that  the  Liturgical  Colours  are  Mosaic  in  origin,  but  shows  no  appreciation 
of  the  difficulties  which  surround  the  proof  of  such  a  matter. 

*  Snares,  Joseph  Maria,  de  Crocea  Veste  Cardinalium  in  conclavi,  Romje,  1670,  in  4to. 

To  avoid  repetition,  I  have  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  the  dioceses  and  orders  of  whose 
colours  I  have  spoken  in  Part  H.  with  the  authorities  which  I  have  for  the  statements  that  I 
have  made. 

Agram,  capital  of  Croatia  :  Missale  Zayrabiense,  printed  by  Liechtenstein  at  Venice  in  1500,  +  x\  the 

year  being  left  blank  as  15     .     Gives  red  for  procession  on  Palm  Sunday  ;  black  for  Good  Friday. 

(In  Barberini  Palace,  Rome  :  catalogue  gives  date  as  1500.) 
Alby:  M ismle  Albiensc.Tolos.  l^iii.     Modern  Gallican  Colours. 
Auch  :  Missale  Auscitanum,  Paris,  1853.     Roman. 
Autun  :  itiisale  Aeduense,  1845. 

Auxerre  :  Missale  Sanrtw  Aitlissiorlorensis  Ecclesia:,  Trecis,  1738. 
Basel :  Missale  Basiliense,  Monachii,  1586.     Wholly  Roman. 

Bayeus:  Missale  Sajocense,  Lugd.  1790.     Reman,  save  violet  for  feasts  of  abbots. 
Benedictine  :  See  Monte  Cassino,  Bursfield. 
Besan(;on:   Ceremonial  du  diocese  de  Hesancon,  Bosancjon,  1707. 
Bourges:  Missale  Biluriceuse,  Avarici  Bi'turigum,   1741.     This  Church  calls  itself  Patriarchal.     The 

colours  follow  the  modern  Gallican  tvpo. 
Eurgo  do  Osma  :  Missale  secundum  usum  et  consuetudinem  sancice  ecclesiw  Oxomens:s,  Burgo  Cxomensi, 

loOl.     National  Library,  Madrid. 
Bursfield :  Ceremoniale  Benidtctinum,  Paris,  1610.     Said  to  have  been  written  in  1502 
Cahors  :  Missale  Cadurcense,  Paris,  1760.     Follows  a  Gallican  type. 


'  Sir  Sibbald  David  Scott,  The  British  Army,  London,  1868,  vol.  ii.  p.  449. 
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Canterbury  :  Archbishop  Chichele's  MS.  Pontifical  in  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Carmelites  :  ^J^ssale   Fratrum   Varmelitarnm,  Romas,  1684.     Roman,  save  that  the  procession  on  Palm 
Sunday  is  white :  white,  too,   on   feasts  of  Virgin  Martyrs,  red  on  S.  Elias,  white  on  S.  EliseuB. 
Seen  in  the  Biblioteca  Caeanatense,  Rome. 
Carthusian  :  ilissale  Cartusiani  Ordinis,  Fauratii  in  Sahaudia,  1G79.     Roman. 
Cistercian  :  Missa/e  ad  usum  sacri  Cistemensh,  Lutetiaj  Parisioruni,  1627.     Roman. 
Coin  :  Missale  Coloniense,  1626.     I  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  Rev.  A.  Ditges,  Parish  Priest  of 

S.  Martin,  for  the  rubrics  in  this  missal. 
Constance  :  Missale  Const  an  tiense  1G03.     Uoman. 
Coutances  :   Cereinonial  du  diocese  de  Cotitances,  Coutances,  1825. 
Dominican:    Missale   Prasdicatorum,  Paris,   1721.      Roman;    but   processions   on   Palm    Sunday   and 

Candlemas  are  white. 
Eichstiidt :  Liber  Rittium  Eystellensis,  Ingolstadt,  1619.     As  far  as  it  goes  it  is  Roman. 
English  Pontificals  :   See  Exeter,  Canterbury,  and  Loudon. 
Exeter  :  Bishop   Grandisson's    Ordinak   in    the    Cathedral   Library    of    E.xeter ;    to    be    edited  -by    the 

Rev.  Herbert  Edward  Reynolds. 
FriSjus:   Missale  Forojuliensc,  Vans,  \1W>.      Modern  Gallican. 

Laon  :    Antouii    Bellotte,    Ritus    Eccles.    Lavdunensis    redivivi    illustrissimi    Laudiinensis    episcopi    ac 
veneraliilis  matricis  eccles.  capiHdi  consensione,  etc.     Paris,  1662.     To  which  are  added  Observationes, 
at  p.  767  of  these  are  remarks  on  the  colours  peculiar  to  Laon. 
Le  Mans  :   Missale   ad    Usum  Ecclesia   Cenomanensis,   1655.      For  the  extracts  from  this  Missal  I  am 

indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  Canon  Albin,  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  of  this  Church. 
Le  Puy  :   Missale  Anicienst.     Paris,  1783.     Modern  Gallican. 
Lincoln  :    MS.  Libei-  Niger,  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Bradshaw. 
London:   MS.  Pontifical,  in  the  British  Museum,  Lansdowne  MSS.  451. 

MS.  Pontifical  of  Bp.  Clifford,  in  Corpus  Christi  College,  Cambridge. 
Lu(;on  :  Missale  Lucionense,  1828.     More  Roman  than  GaDican.     Red  for  Palm  Sunday  procession. 
Lyons  :  Missale  Ltigdmicnse,  1771  and  1825.     The  edition  of  Abp.  De  Montazet.     See  Comp.irativa  Table. 

In  the  Missale  Romano- Lx^dtinense,  Paris  et  Lugd.  1866,  the  colours  are  Roman. 
Meutz  :  Missale  Moguntinum,  Jloguntiie  1602.      See  Comparative  Table. 

Miss(de  Romano- Moipmt.  (Eighteenth  Century).     Roman. 
Meaiix  :  Missale  Meldense,  1845.     Gallican  ;   S.  Luke  is  white,  though  red  in  Missal  of  1836. 
Mende  :  Missale  Mimatense,  Paris,  1766.     Gallican. 
Milan:  Missale  A?nhrosianum,  ilediol.     1795. 

Monte  Cassino  :    Missale  Monasticnm    secvndmn   morem    et   ritum    Casinensis  Congregationis.      Venetiis, 
1515.     Seen  in  Ambrosian  Library,  Milan.     Chiefly  Roman  ;  but  white  for  processions  on  Palm 
Sunday  and  Candlemas,  and  black  for  Passiontide. 
Nanoy  and  Toul :   Missale  Nanrievse  et  Tnllense,  1838. 
Nimes  :  Missale  Nemausense,  1831.     Nearly  Roman,  except  red  in  Passiontide,  Good  Friday,  and  Holy 

Innocents. 
Orleans  :  jl/jssn/e  >4«;-e/;anfnse,  Aurelianis,  1696.     Roman. 
Palencia.  in  Spain  :  Missale  Fallantinum  1568.     See  Comparative  Table.     Seen  in  the  Barberini  Palace, 

Rome. 
Pamiers  :  Missale  Appamiense,  Tolosae  1845.     Gallican. 
Paris  :  ilissale  Parisiense,  Paris,  1666.     (Arebhishop  de  Perefixe.) 

Missale  Parisiense,  1685.    (Archbishop  de  Hai  lay.)     See  Comparative  T.able. 
Passau  :  Missale  Patavieuse,  Leichtenstein,  Venetiis  1522.      Good  Friday  red. 
Poitiers:  Missale  Pictavicnse, VkIs.yi,  1767.     Gallican. 
Rennes  :  Missale  Rliedonense,,  Fniceriis.  1731.     Gallican:  except  black  on  Good  Friday,  and  green  as 

a  ferial  colour. 
Rheims;    Missale  secundum  usum   et  consuetudinetn   insigyiis    ecclesice  Rhemensis,  Rhemis,   1553.      Red 
for  Good  Friday. 
Missale  sanctie  ecchsim  melrop.  Remensis,  Paris,  1688.     Uses  green  from  Low  Sunday  to  Pentecost. 
Rouen  :  Missale  Rotomagense,  1751.     Nearly  Roman. 

Missale  opus  di'vimim juxta  Rothomagi  episc.  instit.facientibus.    Rothomagi,  1544.     In 

small  4to.     Chasuble  of  priest  on  Good  Friday  is  black. 
Saltzburg  :  Missale    Sallzebiirgense,   1507.     Leichtenstein,  Venice:   also  another  edition  of  1515.     Red 

for  pi'iest  on  Good  Friday  ;  purple  for  cantors. 
Sarum  :  Missale  ad  usum  iusignis  et  prtcelarte  Ecclesi(e  Sarum,  Burntisland,  1861. 

JJe  qfficiis  ecclesiasl'icus    Trartatns,  cap.  xix.  in  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  vol.  iii.  part  ii. 
p.  13  in  second  pagination. 
I  may  take  this  opportunity  of  noting  that  an  edition,  apparently  unknown  to  Frfere,  and 
even  to   Mr.  Dickinson,  may  be  seen  in  the  Biblioteca  Casauatense  at  Rome.     It  is  entered 
in  the  catalogue  as  Missale  ad  usum  Hospitalis  Anglorum,  in  8vo.    Rhotomagi  per  Martinum 
Morin  1512.     It  is  really  a  Missale  ad  usum  insiynis  ecclesirc  Sarum  nuper  accuralissime  rasti- 
gatum,  etc. ;  bolow  this  title  is  an  oblong  wood-block,  having  Devant  Saint  Lo  imprime  a  Ruuen, 
as  a  legend  round  tho  border,  and  Magister  Martin  Morin  at  bottom.     The  colophon  sets  forth 
that  the  book  was  printed  at  Rouen,  in  1511,  at  James  Cousein's  expense. 
Sens:  Missale  Senonense,  Senonis,  1715.     Gallican. 
Seville:  Missale  secundum  ordinem  alma  ecclesiie  Hispalensis,  1534  (in  Barberini  Palace,  Rome). 

Missale  secundum  usum  alma  ecclesia-  Hyspalensis,  15(t7.      Printed  at  Seville  per  Jacobum  Cron- 

berger,  Alemaimum.     A  magnificent  copy  on  vellum  in  the  Biblioteca  Casauatense.^ Rome. 

Both  missals  direct  green  for  the  procession  on  Palm  Sunday  ;  black  on  Good  Friday  ; 

white  for  Easter,  and  red  for  Pentecost.     On  Whitsunday  the  prieat,  after  epistle,  turns  to 

choir  and  throws  up  a  white  dove. 

Sicily :  Missale  Gallicanum  ad  Consuetudinem  ecclesiarum   Sicularum  et  pracipue  Messanensis  accommo- 

datum  :  Venetiis  apud  Juntas,  1568.     This  Gallican  missal  for  Sicily   would  appear  to  be  a  relic 

of  the  Norman  conquest  of  Sicilv.     See  Gueranger,  Inst.  lit.  Le  Mans  and  P.aris,  1840,  t.  i.  p.  3U. 

The  colours  are  fully  given  and  are  Roman  at  bottom.     "  Quatuor  sunt  principaliores  colores  quibus 
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ooclesia  utitur  in  saoria  vestibus  secundum  proprietatos  dierum  :  albus,  rubeus,  viridig,  et  niger: 
licet  roniana  ecclesia  violacso  et  oroceo  otiam  utatur."  Red  is  used  for  tbo  Feast  of  the  Circum- 
cision :  black  on  days  of  affliction ;  yellow  on  feasts  of  confessors  not  bishops,  though  soma 
churches  use  yellow  on  bishops'  days.  Rest  is  Roman.  Does  this  sequence  come  from  Rouen  with 
the  rest  of  the  Missal  ?     Seen  in  the  Barberiui  Palace,  Rome. 

Siguenza  :  Missale  ad  usum  Ecclesitc  Seyuntime,  Soguntia",  1552.     Noviciado  Library,  Madrid. 

Solssons  :  Missale  Suesxioneiise,  Paris,  1745.     See  comparative  Table. 

Toledo  :  Missale  secundum  onlinem  prim.  Eccl.  Tolelamc.  1550. 
Idem,  Lugd.  1551.     National  Library,  Madrid. 

Toulouse  :  Missale  Tolosanum,  Tolosa,  ltS32.     Gallicau. 

Trier  :  Missale  Tre-nrenso,  Augusta;  Trevirorum,  1608.     Differs  but  slightly  from  Roman. 

Troves:   Missale  Sanctic  Ecclejiice  Trecensis,  Tiecis,  1736.      Follows  the  modern  Parisian. 

Vieime  in  Dauphiny  :  Missale  Viennense,  said  to  be  printed  in  1520,  seen  at  the  Rue  de  Richelieu 
in  Paris.  Gives  black  as  the  colour  of  the  cope  in  which  the  Archbishop  begins  tlie  oliice  of  the 
prajsanctified  on  Good  Friday. 

Missale  ad  Usum  Provincia  Viennensis,  Gratianopoli,  1840. 

Wells  :  Ordinate  et  Slaluta  TVellensia.  Manuscript  729  in  the  Archbishop's  Library  at  Lambeth.  Edited 
by  the  Rev.  Herbert  Edward  Reynolds,  1881. 

Westminster  :  Abbot  Ware's  Liber  Consuetudinarius  Monasterii  Westmonasteriensis,  Cotton  MS.  in  British 
Museum,  Otho,  C.  xi. 

York  :  Missale  ad  Usum  insiynis  Ecclesia;  Eboracensis,  The  York  Missal,  published  by  the  Surtees' 
Society,  and  edited  by  Dr.  Henderson,  1874. 

The  York  Manuale  et  Processionah,  1878,  edited  by  the  same. 


SUGGESTIONS  FOR  THE  FABRIC  OF  THE  CHURCH 
IN  THE  PRESENT  DAY. 

By    B.    EDMUND    FEREEY,    F.E.I.B.A. 


The  subject  I  have  cliosen  is  certainly  rather  an  extensive  one.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to 
do  moi-e  than  glance  at  it — so  numerous  are  its  ramifications,  the  coui-se  of  which  so  interesting  a 
study  might  tempt  one  to  explore.  Although  I  do  not  propose  to  speak  only  of  town  churches,  it 
is  but  natural  when  addressing  a  London  audience  that  more  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  such 
structures  than  on  small  vUlage  churches,  the  ditBculties  of  planning  and  arranging  which  are  not 
80  great. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  could  do  better  in  commencing  than  to  clearly  define  what  I  mean  by  the 
title  of  this  paper.  Aly  dehnition  of  the  fabric  of  the  Church  is:  (1.)  The  ground  plan.  (2.) 
The  general  structure  and  arrangement.  (3.)  The  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  The 
Jittings  do  not  exactly  come  under  the  category,  but  it  would  be  impossible  in  a  review  of  the  fabric 
to  wholly  ignore  them. 

A  word  now  in  explanation  of  the  phrase  "  Fabric  of  the  Church  in  the  present  day."  It  would 
have  been  more  concise  if  I  had  boldly  used  the  word  "  modern."  But  I  shrink  from  the  tei'm 
which  has  not  altogether  a  pleasant  sound  to  me,  or  possibly  to  some  here  this  evening.  For 
example,  one  conjures  up  visions  of  modern  thought  in  connection  with  theology,  or  I  should  rather 
say  of  absence  of  theology,  railways  and  aqueducts  invading  peaceful  valleys  and  meres — huge 
advertisement  boards.  Yet  do  not  imagine  that  I  am  going  to  ask  you  to  accompany  me  in  spirit 
through  exclusively  archaeological  ground.  Far  from  it.  Just  as  in  our  Church  of  England  we 
maintain  that  our  doctrine  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  early  Christian  Church,  with  only  those 
differences  in  detail  which  a  lapse  of  eighteen  centuries  has  caused,  owing  to  the  greatly  changed 
constitution  of  society,  even  so  the  new  material  churches  we  build  ought,  I  venture  to  think,  to 
follow  to  a  considerable  extent  the  old  familiar  lines.  There  must  not  be  too  servile  hankering  after 
precedent,  or  mere  copyism.  The  more  mediaeval  architecture  is  studied  and  the  more  closely  its  laws 
are  examined,  the  more  must  we  be  impressed  by  the  wondrous  skill  and  beauty  shown  in  all  its 
details.  To  entirely  ignore  archaeology  in  a  church  whose  ideal  principle,  spiritually,  is  conservative, 
would  be  absurd. 

It  is  commonly  mentioned  as  almost  a  standing  reproach  to  modern  architects  that  they  have 
not  had  the  faculty  of  inventing  a  new  style,  for  which  the  public  have  been  so  long  and  anxiously 
waiting.  But  let  the  public  exercise  a  little  patience — Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day.  That  great 
style  of  the  Perpendicular  period  lasted  150  years,  or,  I  might  say,  it  commenced  about  a.d.  1400, 
and  is  not  yet  extinct.  Happily  Gothic  architecture,  though  much  deteriorated  in  its  later  days, 
never  died  out — the  lamp  lit  by  the  mediscval  men  still  burnt  dimly  during  all  that  time  while  the 
overpowering  flare  of  the  Renaissance  existed. 

The  revival  of  iMedieeval  architecture  seems  to  have  been  started  by  the  publication  of  Carter's 
architectural  works,  aided  by  Britton's  books,  followed  on  by  the  publications  of  Augustus  Pugin, 
father  of  Welby  Pugin,  the  illustrious  author  of  the  "  Coiitiasts,"  who  was  a  far  more  active 
instrument  in  the  revival.*  Then  arose  that  well-known  band  of  practising  architects,  some  now, 
alas!  gone  to  their  rest,  who  threw  themselves  with  fervour  into  the  grand  work,  and  left  us 
buildings  inspired  by  their  pencils,  a  standing  record  of  devotedness  to  the  cause  they  had 
espoused.  Very  wisely  these  admirers  of  the  architecture  of  the  Middle  Ages  at  first  affected  no 
great  originality — they  were  humble  pupils  kneeling  at  the  feet  of  their  mistress,  Mediajvalism. 
Gradually,  like  infants  learning  to  walk,  they  escaped  from  their  leading  strings,  and  although  I  do 


*  The  first  number  of  tha  "  Ecclesiologist "  appeared  in  1841,  and  in  Mr.  Eastl.ake's  "  History  of  the  Gothic 
Revival"  it  is  said  the  word  Kcclesiology,  as  now  oommtmly  adopted,  was  originally  invented  and  lirst  used  by  the 
Cambridge  Camden  Society,  a  body  which  did  a  great  work,  and  was  well  supported  by  several  eminent  architects. 
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not  consider  it  desirable  to  mention  individual  nnmes,  I  must  say  that  one  of  tlie  first  men  who 
endeavoured  to  tear  himself  away  from  these  leading  strings  and  to  design  a  church  not  exactly  in 
accordance  with  precedent,  but  proceeding  on  new  lines  was  the  architect  of  All  Saints',  Margaret 
Street.  I  suppose  there  was  scarcely  any  church  more  talked  about  when  in  course  of  construction 
than  this.  The  then  novel  use  of  red  brick,  varied  with  bands  of  black  brick,  the  precious  materials 
used  internally,  such  as  alabaster  and  marble,  and  the  unusual  features  of  the  east  end  of  the  chancel, 
windowless  but  covered  with  an  architecturally-designed  framework  for  fresco,  all  these  features 
caused  surprise.  Since  then,  the  use  of  colour,  whether  in  brickwork,  fresco,  or  mosaic,  has  become 
more  general.  A  few  years  later  the  novel  feature  of  a  saddleback  or  gabled  tower  at  St.  Albans', 
Holborn,  caused  another  surprise,  though  there  are  several  English  mediaeval  examples  of  this  form 
of  tower,  perhaps  more  suitable Jor  a  village  church  than  for  one  in  a  town.  In  France  such  towers 
are  not  at  all  uncommon. 

This  new  departure,  i.e.,  the  use  of  red  brick  and  polychrome  in  churches,  commenced  about 
1850,  and  has  since  rapidly  developed  in  the  hands  of  many  architects.  Whether  a  further  flight 
after  the  fashionable  domestic  style,  the  Queen  Anne,  will  follovf,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say.  At 
present  the  examples  of  new  churches  in  that  kind  of  architecture  are  few  and  far  between.  So 
it  is  unnecessary  to  comment  on  them.  The  ecclesiastical  buildings,  erected  during  the  reign  of 
that  good  queen,  do  not  certainly  afford  us  good  models,  either  in  plan  and  arrangement  or  in 
beauty  of  fabric.  If  the  Queen  Anne  style  applied  to  churches  will  give  us  anything  to  excel,  or 
even  as  good  as,  the  exquisite  features  of  mediaeval  work,  welcome  Queen  Anne  !  But  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  further  discuss  the  merits  of  this  style  as  regards  churches.  If  I  once  began,  my 
arguments  against  it  might  flow  on  and  not  cease  till  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  was  striking  midnight. 
Neither  have  I  commented  on  those  earlier  examples  of  the  Gothic  revival  such  as  S.  Giles', 
Camberwell,  designed  in  1841,  or  S.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square.  These  buildings  have 
already  run  the  gauntlet  of  criticism,  and  may  be  considered  to  have  passed  into  histor}-.  I 
want  to  speak  of  churches  built  at  a  much  later  period  than  which  most  of  u.s  can  remember  to 
have  seen  being  built,  brick  by  brick,  or  stone  by  stone. 

It  is  certainly  dignified  labour — that  of  endeavouring  by  the  exercise  of  such  ability  as  the 
architect  may  possess  to  fashion  and  design  structures  in  which  men  may  worship.  And  no  one 
can  deny  that  within  the  last  few  years  a  style  of  church  has  been  put  up  suitable  for  the  require- 
ments of  the  ritual  of  our  communion,  while  moreover  showing  in  architectural  detail  no  tame 
copyism  of  mediasval  work.  On  the  other  hand  wild  and  eccentric  seekings  after  a  brand-new  style 
have  been  less  common.  It  is  remarkable  how  the  High  Church  party,  which  took  such  an  active 
part  in  the  revival  of  Gothic  architecture,  have  still  retained  their  lead,  as  most  of  the  striking 
churches  of  the  day  have  been  built  for  clergy  of  that  school,  while  the  originality  in  those  belonging 
to  the  Evangelical  school  is  by  no  means  so  marked. 

It  is  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  many  other  Englishmen,  a  source  of  congratulation  that  the  rage 
for  exact  reproductions  of  Continental  architectural  details  has  apparently  passed  away.  Nothing 
can  be  more  instructive  or  delightful  than  a  tour  through  those  countries  which  contain  the  best 
examples  of  church  architecture.  One  returns  with  the  sketch-book  enriched  and  the  mind  stored 
with  many  lessons.  But  the  wholesale  importation  of  features  unsuited  to  our  climate,  and  the 
apparent  disrespect  shown  to  the  exquisite  and  pure  examples  in  our  own  land,  were  much  to  be 
regietted.  Happil)'  at  the  present  day  a  marked  preference  for  the  good  old  English  Gothic  is 
shown  as  regards  churches.  Foreign  travel  rightly  used  broadens  and  expands  the  architectural 
mind  ;  the  more  extended  use  of  brick,  for  instance  ;  the  more  frequent  employment  of  mosaic  and 
fresco  inside  buildings,  is  a  proof  of  this  among  many  others.  And,  as  I  shall  hope  to  show,  in  the 
plan  and  in  the  enlarged  scale  of  our  churches  we  have  taken  a  valuable  leaf  out  of  the  Continental 
architectural  book.  The  publication  of  Euskin'a  "  Stones  of  Venice  "  had  undoubtedly  much  to  do 
with  the  fashion  of  Italian  Gothic. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  ground  plan.  Jlr.  Micklethwaite  in  his  new 
book,  "  Modern  Parish  Churches,"  has  traversed  some  of  the  ground  I  am  now  going  over.  But  it 
is  obvious  that,  in  so  large  a  subject,  many  men  might  write  without  risk  of  repetition.  From  a  very 
different  standpoint,  i.e.,  that  of  the  Evangelical  school,  Mr.  James  Cubitt  in  his  work,  "  Church 
Design  for  Congregations,"  has  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  labour  and  pains  on  this  subject. 

Passing  over  the  plan  of  the  Jewish  Temple  with  its  outer  and  inner  courts  and  then  the  Holy 
of  Hohes,  the  precursor  to  some  extent  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  type  we  come  to  is  the  basilica, 
such  as  San  Clemente  at  Borne,  or  San  ApoUinare  in  Classe,  Eavenna,  the  latter  a  very  good  type  of 
the  plan.  The  former  has  a  courtyard  or  atrium  in  front  of  it,  as  also  exists  at  San  Ambrogio, 
Milan,  and  other  early  churches.  I  have  often  thought  that  such  a  feature  might  with  advantage 
be  introduced  in  London  churches,  were  ground  not  so  valuable.  The  vaulted  cloister  walks  round 
this  court,  with  a  fountain  in  the  middle  would  be  a  fitting  preparation  for  the  entrance  of  the 
worshipper  into  the  church  itself.  Although  unfortunately  we  have  not  a  super-abundance  of 
sunshine  in  our  climate,  the  arcades  not  only  would  when  necessary  shelter  one  from  the  sun,  but 
more  often  from  the  less  welcome  rain.     Of  the  basilicau  plan  we  have  few  modern  examples  in 
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England — the  arrangement  does  not  seem  to  gain  ground.  There  is  of  course  the  celebrated  example 
at  Wilton,  built  for  the  late  Lord  Herbert  of  Lea ;  also  St.  Barnabas',  O.^ford,  and,  within  the  last  year, 
St.  Augustine's,  Stepney.  The  latter  has,  however,  no  Roman  or  Italian  details— it  is  in  the  Gothic 
style.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of  churches  founded  on  the  basilican  style  which  have  no 
constructional  arch  or  division  between  the  nave  and  chancel  is  on  the  increase,  the  limits  of  the 
latter  being  defined  by  a  screen  or  by  some  ornamental  treatment  in  the  roof-truss  over.  The 
nave  and  chancel  are  then  of  the  same  width,  which  is  an  advantage  in  many  ways,  except  in  the 
point  of  cost.  If  the  chancel  is  broad,  to  be  in  good  proportion  the  length  should  also  be  great. 
The  churches  in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire  often  have  continuous  roofs  end  to  end,  as  also  in 
Somersetshire.  In  Wales  there  is  the  same  thing,  the  screens  still  remaining,  and  the  chancel 
roof  having  a  panelled  ceiling,  the  nave  and  aisles  a  timbered  one.  But  I  think  in  a  large  church  to 
make  no  distinction  externally  between  nave  and  chancel,  or  any  break  in  the  roof,  is  monotonous 
— whereas  in  a  small  church  it  may  do  very  well.  A  chancel  arch  well  treated  may  be  made  a 
very  noble  and  dignified  feature. 

The  narthex  or  western  porch  to  the  ancient  basilica  was  generally  long  and  narrow,  agreeably 
to  the  meaning  of  the  word.  "  a  rod."  This  adjunct  is  not  often  found  in  the  middle  ages,  except 
where  occasionally  in  some  of  the  cathedrals  such  as  Ely  or  at  Durham  it  is  called  a  Galilee  (really 
a  Lady-chapel  at  the  latter,  and  holding  the  same  position  to  the  remainder  of  the  church  as  the 
narthex).  The  south,  and  sometimes  north,  porch,  of  a  different  form  to  the  narthex,  took  its  place. 
It  is  curious  how  in  the  present  day  the  term  narthex  has  become  so  popularized  that  even  in  Non- 
conformist chapels  one  finds  it  used,  or  rather  misused.  I  for  one,  therefore,  rather  now  avoid  the 
word.  A  vestibule  of  this  kind  is  ver}'  useful  ;  by  contriving  a  baptistery  in  the  centre  and  porches 
to  the  north  and  south  of  it  with  their  entrances  as  shown  in  plan  no.  2,  a  feature  in  the  church 
effective  both  externally  and  internally  is  obtained. 

The  original  type  of  basilica  of  course  had  no  transpets.  The  space  above  the  top  of  the 
columns  or  arches  of  the  nave  was  greater  than  in  mediaeval  churches  :  and  the  range  of  mosaic 
figure  subjects,  such  as  exist  at  San  Apollinare  Nuovo  and  San  Vitale,  Ravenna,  Santa  Maria 
Maggiore,  and  St.  Paul  beyond  the  walls,  Rome,  is  a  feature  I  shouli  like  to  see  adopted  in  England — 
a  triforiiwi  belt  as  Mr.  Fergusson  well  calls  it.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  equal  in  effect  to 
a  triforium,  where  depth  of  shadow  and  recess  is  necessarily  obtained.  But  more  height  is  required 
for  the  triforium  and  it  is  difficult,  as  will  be  commented  on  presently,  to  make  much  use  of  it 
except  on  rare  occasions.  There  is  always  a  charm  in  the  effect  of  an  archway  or  arcade  at  the 
west  end  of  the  nave  opening  out  into  a  low  aisle  ;  or,  as  at  the  Dominican  Church  at  Antwerp,  an 
aisle  at  the  north  and  south  ends  of  the  transept ;  or  a  like  feature  which  occurs  in  many  of  the 
German  churches  (and  at  Tournai  Cathedral,  Belgium),  a  semi-circular  apse.  But  transepts  are 
less  and  less  used  in  English  churches,  and  even  when  they  exist  it  is  but  rarely  that  entrances  are 
placed  in  such  a  position.  But  if  there  are  doorways,  the  aisles  are  very  useful  as  porches,  so  to 
speak.     In  any  case,  aisles  to  the  ends  of  a  transept  have  not  the  utility  of  nave  aisles. 

The  umbones  or  pulpits  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  chancel,  for  reading  the  Gospel  and 
Epistle  (the  old  arrangement  in  the  basilican  churches),  scarcely  seem  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the  present 
day,  but  the  baldauchino  or  canopy  to  the  altar  is  a  feature  which  many  would  like  to  see  introduced. 
I  speak  of  it  from  an  architectural  point  of  view,  not  from  a  theological.  Then  there  is  that 
striking  feature  in  the  later  basilican  churches,  the  confessio  or  shrine  of  a  saint  beneath  the  choir, 
with  the  ever-burning  lamps  in  it.  This  gives  us  no  help  for  our  church.  But  in  some  of  the 
mediaeval  churches,  founded  on  the  basilican  idea,  as  at  Chur,  Switzerland,  San  Zenone,  Verona, 
and  Modena  Cathedral,  the  choir  is  raised  many  steps  above  the  nave,  in  order  to  gain  height  for  the 
crypt  or  sub-church.  I  have  often  been  much  impressed  by  the  beautiful  perspective  thus  obtained 
as  one  enters — there  is  such  an  appearance  of  distance.  In  our  town  churches,  where  space 
is  so  valuable,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  morning  chapel  should  not  be  made  under  the  chancel, 
with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  it  in  the  centre,  and  access  to  the  choir  by  steps  upon  each  side.  In 
several  ancient  churches  where  the  ground  slopes  rapidly  down  towards  the  east,  advantage  has  been 
taken  thereof  to  make  use  of  the  extra  height  for  a  vestry,  as  at  the  parish  church,  Yeovil,  and  at 
Wrexham  Church,  North  Wales,     But  in  these  cases  there  is  only  a  spiral  staircase  of  approach. 

For  basilican  churches  the  apsidal  termination  to  the  chancel  is  almost  invariable.  But  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  objection  to  a  square  end ;  for  a  basilica  transplanted  to  English  soil  must 
of  necessity  be  modified  sufficiently  to  suit  our  requirements.  An  apse  concha,  i.e.  semi-domed 
needs,  in  order  to  be  complete,  decoration  with  mosaic  or  fresco. 

Moreover,  an  apse  whether  semi-circular  or  polygonal  in  form  wastes  room  which  is  generally 
valuable,  particularly  in  town  churches.  Like  the  narthex,  the  apse,  so  beautiful  a  termination  to 
the  chancel,  has  been  so  much  travestied,  either  roofed  over  in  the  most  clumsy  manner  with  open 
timbers,  or  in  a  make-shift  manner  with  a  wood  panelled  ceiling,  that  one  is  inclined  to  be  tired  of 
it.  It  must  also  be  remembered  that,  though  the  apse  is  not  exactly  un-English  (we  have  several 
Norman   example.?,   and  there  are  also    the  well-known  instances  at  Tewkesbury,  Lichfield,  and 
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Westminster  Abbey),  yet  the  square  east  end  is  far  more  a  British  characteristic.  The  apse  ought 
certainly  either  to  be  a  semi-dome  executed  in  wood  or  in  stone,  or  better  still  groined  in  brick  or 
stone. 

In  our  medieval  churches  the  east  window  is  generally  a  marked  and  distinctive  feature— either 
a  triplet  or  quintet  of  the  Early  English  period,  or  a  three-light  or  five-light  if  of  the  later  date,  the 
central  window  or  light  sometimes  higher  or  broader  than  the  others.  Occasionally  there  is  a  couplet 
or  two-light  window.  Now  in  an  apse  the  easternmost  window  is,  as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  no 
more  important  than  its  fellows  ;  and,  owing  to  the  cornice  or  wall-plate  being  continuous  at  the  same 
level  all  round  the  apse,  there  can  be  little  height  for  a  good  reredos.  In  the  square  east  end  the 
extra  height  of  wall  obtained  b_v  the  gable  makes  it  possible  to  have  an  east  window  of  some 
importance,  and,  moreover,  affords  greater  height  for  the  reredos.  Again,  more  space  for  the 
sanctuary  is  given,  and  the  expense  is  undoubtedly  less  than  that  of  an  apse,  when  the  roofing  and  its 
adjuncts  are  always  rather  costly.  I  have  just  commented  on  the  good  effect  of  an  aisle,  or 
perhaps  an  apse,  at  the  west  end  of  the  church.  But  whatever  beauty  it  may  have  is  enhanced 
when  the  aisle  is  an  eastern  one.  A  good  example  of  what  I  mean  may  be  seen  at  St.  Augustine's, 
Kilburn,  or  St.  John's,  Wilton  Eoad,  Pimlico.' 

Too  frequently  at  the  present  day  the  architect  is  rigidly  tied  down  to  a  small  expenditure, 
quite  inadequate  for  the  requirements.  He  is  told  there  must  be  so  many  sittimjs  without  fail  (just 
as  if  a  church  was  only  used  as  a  place  to  sit  down  in),  and  elaborate  calculations  and  comparisons 
are  made  of  how  much  such  and  such  a  church  cost  per  head.  I  have  occasionally  heard  the  word 
kneelinij  used  instead  of  sitting,  and,  although  the  term  falls  on  the  ear  rather  unfamiliarly.  surely 
it  is  far  more  appropriate  than  the  word  sitting.  But  this  by  the  way,  while  I  admit  that  no 
building,  whatever  its  destination  may  be,  is  perfect  unless  suited  to  its  uses.  I  plead  for  a  little 
latitude  in  the  treatment  and  ornamentation  of  the  aisles  and  such  accessories.  Would  that  it  were 
practicable  to  make  use  of  the  chevet  and  chapels  such  as  we  see  to  the  choir  of  Westminster  Abbey, 
and  in  many  of  the  French  cathedrals  !     But  this  is  scarcely  to  be  realized  in  our  communion. 

To  maintain,  as  has  been  said,  that  ei-ery  part  of  a  church,  whether  occupied  by  the 
worshippers  or  not,  should  be  free  from  obstructions  is  absurd.  It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  not  be  a  single  column  or  intercepting  pier  of  any  kind.  Though  churches  are  erected 
to  be  used,  they  must  not  be  regarded  in  the  same  light  as  a  theatre  or  music-hall,  where  it  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  a  sine  qua  non  that,  as  each  of  the  audience  pays  for  admission  to  see  the  play,  he  must 
have  his  money's  worth.  A  little  touch  of  mystery  in  the  plan  of  a  church  is  a  good  thing — so 
that  anyone  entering  in  at  the  west  door  doss  not  see  the  whole  of  the  plan  until  he  walks 
further.  But  in  small  churches  it  may  often  be  desirable  to  rest  content  with  an  aisleless  nave, 
while  aisles  can  be  put  to  the  chancel,  ope  for  the  vestrie:;,  the  other  for  the  organ. 

In  those  cases  where  funds  are  not  much  restricted,  the  morning  chapel  (an  almost  essential 
feature  in  the  large  church  of  a  town)  might  well  be  placed  at  the  east  end  as  a  lower  building 
separated  from  the  chancel  by  an  aisle,  on  the  model  of  the  Lady  chapels  attached  in  this  situation 
to  so  many  of  our  cathedrals.  Means  of  shutting  off  the  chapel,  when  in  use,  by  thick  curtains 
should  be  contrived,  both  for  the  sake  of  warmth  in  cold  weather  and  for  acoustic  reasons. 

To  proceed  with  the  ground  plan  of  our  church,  the  arrangement  of  such  a  cathedral  as  Alby, 
France,  which  is  clearly  founded  on  the  basilican  idea,  having  no  aisles,  but  a  series  of  small  chapels 
separated  by  solid  walls,  or  in  other  words,  internal  buttresses,  would  be  quite  suitable  to  the 
worship  of  our  communion,  with  only  the  slight  modification  of  cutting  archways  through  these 
partition  walls.  Such  a  plan  has  been  carried  out  at  St.  Augustine's,  Pendlebury  near  Manchester, 
I  should  add  that  the  nave  and  choir  at  Alby  Cathedral  are  of  like  width,  with  no  marked  break 
between  them.     The  Dominican  Church  at  Ghent  has  also  a  very  suitable  plan  (see  plan  no.  3). 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  at  different  times,  as  I  have  just  passingly  alluded  to,  about  the 
absurdity  of  columns  in  churches  of  the  ordinary  nave-and-aisle  arrangement.  The  objection 
has  been  surmounted  to  some  extent  by  building  wide  naves  and  very  narrow  aisles,  and  this 
does  away  with  the  notion  that  columns  embaiTass  the  worshipper  and  are  bad  for  sound.  But 
it  is  very  easy  to  theorise,  and  what  looks  very  pretty  on  paoer,  often  breaks  down  in  practice. 
For  example,  if  it  is  agreed  to  build  two  churches,  the  total  internal  width  of  which  shall  be  the 
same,  but  differently  divided  as  regards  the  proportionate  width  of  nave  and  aisle,  thus  :  no.  1 . 
nave  35-ft.  wide,  aisles  6-ft= :  no.  2.  nave  25-ft.  wide,  aisles  1 1-ft.,  the  total  internal  width 
from  aisle  wall  to  aisle  wall  will  be  the  same  in  each  case  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  additional 
thickness  to  the  35-ft  nave  wall.  But  when  the  elevation  is  designed,  it  will  be  found  at  starting 
that  the  great  width  of  the  first  nave  involves  increased  dimensions,  iu  proportion,  to  the  whole 
church.     The  doors  and  windows  must  be  larger,  the  porches  more  important,  and  the  tower  of 

'  Except  a3  an  ambulatory  or  passage  behind  the  altar  (which  is  rather  convenient),  the  eastern  aisle  behind 
the  rorodos  cannot  have  much  practical  utility.  There  are  a  few  modisval  examples  of  sacristies  east  of  the  altar. 
But  I  think  most  clergymen  would  prefer  not  to  have  a  vestry  iu  such  a  position. 

'  Sea  plan  no.  4. 
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greater  size.  Moreover,  the  wider  tlie  span  of  tlie  building,  the  stronger  in  proportion  must  be  the 
strength  of  the  roof  timbers,  as  they  have  to  bridge  a  greater  void  than  usual,  without  any  inter- 
mediate support.  And  if  there  is  abundance  of  timber  in  the  roof,  care  must  be  taken  to  make  the 
walls  sufficiently  strong  and  rigid,  while  ample  buttresses  must  be  built  to  resist  the  thrust  on  high 
walls.  For  if  the  span  is  wide,  to  be  in  good  proportion  the  height  must  also  be  great.  Care  must 
also  be  taken  not  to  put  too  heavy  a  covering  on  such  a  roof.  All  these  points  have  to  be  weighed 
when  a  church  of  this  plan  is  to  be  built.  But  I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  believe  from  experience  that 
these  structures  of  great  scale  (although  owing  to  the  extra  amount  of  brick  and  mortar  used  in 
them  they  cost  more  in  that  particular  item),  yet  altogether  are  little  more  expensive  than 
others  containing  about  the  same  accommodation.  I  am  not  now  speaking  "  without  book,"  but 
from  an  investigation  I  made  a  short  time  since.  I  must  apologize  if  to  some  here  these  remarks  seem 
too  elementary,  and  to  others  too  technical  to  fairly  belong  to  the  province  of  an  ecclesiologioal 
society.  But  what  we  have  to  do  now,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  is  to  build  at  small  cost — it  there- 
fore becomes  a  most  important  point  how  best  to  manage  this.  We  must  build  not  only  for  ourselves 
but  for  our  children's  children — therecan  be  noquestion  that  that  is  the  right  principle — the  grand  old 
principle  on  which  our  forefathers  worked.  I  admit  that  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  Norman 
towers,  owing  to  the  insecure  manner  in  which  the  material  of  the  walls  was  put  together  and  from 
want  of  care,  several  towers  fell  in.  But  this  did  not  occur  because  the  walls  were  built  cheaply  and 
flimsily — it  was  through  error  of  judgment.  The  architects  of  the  Earh'-English  and  Decorated 
periods  were  more  careful,  as  also  were  those  who  later  followed  on  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  though 
the  last  were  sometimes  too  daring,  and  too  sparing  in  their  constructional  strength.  The 
magnificent  examples  of  mediaeval  churches,  still  in  an  admirable  state  of  preservation,  afford 
evidence  of  the  stability  of  their  structures.  Our  ancestors  built,  as  they  hoped,  for  all  time — they 
did  not  stint  their  materials,  or  spare  themselves  in  doing  elaborate  work— oftentimes  giving  loving 
attention  to  details  in  out-of-the-way  corners  of  the  church,  such  as  a  modern  architect  would 
probably  not  think  sufficiently  worthy  of  his  attention.  The  walls  were  built  thick,  often  sufficiently 
so  to  allow  of  a  passage  under  the  clerestory,  and  two  distinct  and  separate  planes  of  tracery  in  the 
windows.'  The  latter  beautiful  feature  can  rarely  be  introduced  at  the  present  day,  because  the  efTect 
would  be  confused  unless  there  is  a  good  thickness  of  wall.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  wall 
arcades  seen  in  many  old  churches  where  there  are  two  arches  of  different  design,-  one  behind  the 
other,  but  separated  by  a  space  of  nine  or  twelve  inches.  Even  an  arcade  in  one  order  is  a  valuable 
means  of  taking  off  the  plainness  of  a  blank  wall  space,  as  at  St.  Alban's,  Holborn.  A  splendid  and 
impressive  example  of  the  bold  treatment  of  windows  internally  is  to  be  observed  in  the  chapel  at 
Ely  Place,  Holborn  ;  I  scarcely  know  any  finer  specimen  of  the  artistic  value  of  a  thick  wall 
when  it  is  perforated. 

Height  and  size  are  unquestionably  powerful  helps  to  dignity  of  architectural  effect,  more 
particularly  in  the  case  of  churches.  As  a  broad  general  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  the  larger  the 
scale  of  the  church  the  less  adventitious  ornament  it  absolutely  requires  in  its  details — the  eye  is 
impressed  by  the  size.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  larger  church  will  not  be  improved  by,  or  bear, 
ornamentation.  To  illustrate  my  argument  take  such  opposite  examples  at  the  nave  of  Ely 
Cathedral  and  Roslin  Chapel.  Were  the  latter  as  plain  and  bare  as  the  former,  we  should  think 
nothing  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  were  the  nave  of  Ely  Cathedral  abounding  with  "  apprentice 
pillars  "  and  such  like  profuse  oi'namentation,  we  should  not  probably  consider  it  much  improved — 
we  should  say,  "  There  may  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing." 

Another  important  element  of  grandeur  is  repetition  of  parts.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a  church 
of  four  bays  of  very  plain  design,  and  then  another  one  exactly  similar  but  with  eight  bays — how 
I'ar  more  handsome  the  latter  would  look  than  the  former!  There  is  no  more  remarkable  example 
of  this  than  in  that  most  effective  feature  of  mediasval  churches,  technically  called  the  trussed  rafter 
roof  (diagram  no.  5).  What  could  look  plaineror  more  poverty-stricken,  than  one  pair  of  these  trussed 
rafters — multiply  this  by  forty,  and  how  singularly  effective  !  But  I  regret  that  I  cannot  recommend 
this  type  of  roof  for  our  churches  now.  Sound  gets  swallowed  up  among  the  forest  of  timbers — that 
is  one  objection.  Again,  although  it  is  possible  to  employ  coloured  decoration,  the  scanty  width  of  one 
foot  between  tach  rafter,  and  the  necessarily  limited  space  on  the  timbers  themselves  gives  little 
scope.  Though  it  seems  rather  a  pity  to  lose  that  pleasing  dim  obscurity  of  mystery  in  these  roofs, 
one  pait  in  higii  light,  another  in  the  deepest  shade,  yet  if  the  under-side  of  the  rafters  and  braces 
are  boarded,  and  moulded  transverse  and  longitudinal  ribs  fixed  so  as  to  form  panels,  abundant  and 
unrestricted  space  is  left  for  the  brush  of  the  decorative  artist.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  suggest  any 
such  treatment  of  subjects  as  in  the  ceilings  of  the  Renaissance'  chui'ches  of  France,  or  Italy,  or 
like  Michael  Angelo's  frescoes  in  the  Sistine  Chapel,  Rome.  No  worse  or  more  uncomfortable 
positions  for  pictures  to  be  properly  examined  could  be  desired.     I  would  only  suggest  some  species  of 

•  A  fine  example  occurs  in  the  north  aisle  of  Stone  Church,  Kent.     See  Parker's  Glossary,  plate  231. 
-  A  good  instance  of  such  work  is  to  bs  found  in  the  south  choir  aisle   of  Lincoln.     See  Parker's  Glossart/, 
plate  10. 
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figure  decoration  appropriate  to  the  distance  from  the  eye,  and  to  some  extent  conventionalized  and 
brought  into  harmony  with  the  architectural  surroundings,  not  like  a  canvas  cut  out  of  a  picture 
frame,  and  stuck  up  in  the  ceiling  on  the  chance  of  looking  all  right. 

The  wood  ceiling'  has  further  advantages — it  gives  a  neutral  space  of  air  between  the  interior 
of  the  building  and  the  external  atmosphere,  making  the  church  warmer  in  winter,  cooler  in  summer, 
in  fact  far  less  subject  to  variation  of  temperature.  It  is  also  better  acoustically,  not  only  for  the 
clergy  and  congregation,  but  for  the  organ  and  choir.  There  is,  moreover,  rather  a  risk  of  echo  in 
a  barrel-shaped  or  arched  ceiling  with  only  a  few  projecting  ribs.  I  would  therefore  suggest  the 
introduction  of  ornamental  as  well  as  useful  principals,  which  would  tend  to  break  the  echo  and 
give  variety  and  richness  to  the  roof.  (See  diagram  7.)  While  attending  to  this  very  important 
point  of  acoustics,  let  me  say  that  it  is  often  alleged  as  an  objection  to  churches  of  great  span  and 
height  that  the  preacher  cannot  be  heard,  and  that  in  every  way  they  are  bad  for  sound.  I 
cannot  admit  this,  for  the  obvious  reason  that  I  beheve  large  churches  can  be  built  free  from  this 
defect,  if  only  certain  rules  are  followed.  Were  this  a  court  of  justice,  I  could  bring  several 
witnesses  forward  who  would  support  my  statements.  While  admitting  that  in  some  cases  the 
ordinary  laws  of  acoustics  seem  to  belie  themselves,  stiU  the  broad  rule  of  avoiding  large,  flat, 
unbroken  surfaces  of  wall  (fertile  sources  of  echo),  the  avoidance  of  cradle-shaped  ceilings  of  great 
length  of  wood  (or  more  particularly  barrel-vaulting  of  stone),  unless  there  are  collar-beams  or 
principals  to  check  the  waves  of  sound ;  the  introduction  of  arcades,  or  in  other  words,  aisles  to  the 
nave,  all  help  towards  the  desired  result.  I  am  also  inclined  to  think  that,  if  pendant  gas-lights  be 
used,  the  long  suspending  rods  are  very  helpful  in  preventing  echoes.  An  instance  occurred  within 
the  last  few  weeks  where  a  large  and  lofty  church  was  built,  in  the  construction  of  which  the 
ideas  about  acoustics,  which  I  have  mentioned,  were  carried  out.  The  vicar  of  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  preach  in  one  of  those  miserable-looking  corrugated-iron  covered,  biick-sided, 
temporary  churches  which  are  to  be  seen  sometimes  in  the  suburbs  of  London.  He  had  only  a 
congregation  of  250.  Now,  in  his  permanent  church  which  holds  700, 1  am  credibly  informed  that, 
notwithstanding  his  not  strong  voice,  the  vicar  is  heard  far  better  than  in  the  temporary  church. 
I  believe,  therefore,  we  may  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  idea  that  because  a  church  is  lofty  and  of 
wide  span  it  is  necessarily  bad  from  an  acoustic  point.  Unfortunately  in  some  of  those  majestic 
red-brick  churches  in  the  east  of  London  the  congregations  are  very  small — the  building  perhaps 
not  one  quarter  full.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at  that  there  is  an  echo  ?  I  may  remark  in  passing 
that  wood  screens  are  a  valuable  element  in  every  way  to  a  church,  fl)  for  ritual  seasons,  (2)  for 
protection  to  that  part  of  the  church  adjoining  the  altar,  (3)  as  giving  an  appearance  of  warmth 
and  furnishing  to  the  building,  and  taking  away  that  cold  and  unfinished  look  which  some  churches 
have — we  must  all  agree  that  churches  ought  not  to  look  as  if  they  never  had  any  worshippers  in 
them  except  on  Sundays  and  Saints'  Days,  (4)  screens  act  the  function  of  mile-stones  by  which  one 
may  in  imagination  measure  the  length  of  a  church,  and  thus  in  the  most  legitimate  manner  make 
it  appear  longer. 

It  has  been  sometimes  proposed  to  build  naves  circular  or  octagonal  in  plan,  after  the  fashion 
of  Aix-la-ChapeUe  Cathedral,  or  St.  Gereon.  Cologne.  This  is  not  only  a  costly  arrangement  from 
the  many  breaks  and  angles  in  the  walls,  but  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  roofing  it.  For  this  form 
to  be  really  effective  it  should  either  be  vaulted  or  domed  over,  or  have  a  kind  of  lantern.  All 
Saints',  Harlesden,  is  a  church  with  octagonal  nave  (the  chancel  is  not  yet  built),  designed  with  the 
theory  that  everj'oue  should  see  and  hear — so  there  are  no  columns  or  other  interruptions  to  the  view. 
Owing  to  the  large  span  the  construction  had  to  be  very  strong,  and  there  is  almost  a  forest  of 
timber  employed.  It  is  intended  eventually  to  vault  the  church  in  wood.  In  this  instance  the  difficulty 
of  vaulting  in  stone  over  the  space  would  have  been  the  expense.  Moreover,  immense  buttresses 
and  very  thick  walls  must  have  been  built  to  resist  the  thrust  of  the  vaulting.  I  admit  that  wood 
vaulting  is  sometimes  used  with  the  object  of  lessening  the  weight  and  consequent  thrust.  I 
admit  also  that  there  is  mediaeval  precedent  for  it.  But  in  my  humble  judgment  wood  vaulting 
is  not  a  natural  use  of  the  material,  stone,  brick,  or  tufa  being  more  legitimate  for  that 
purpose. 

The  plan  of  a  series  of  small  gables  at  right  angles  to  the  nave  instead  of  a  lean-to  aisle, 
though  found  in  some  German  churches,  is  expensive,  and  in  every  way  destructive  of  that  quietude 
and  repose  in  design  which  should  characterise  an  aisle,  necessarily  subsidiary  to  the  nave.  More- 
over, it  is  not  a  common  sense  mode  of  roofing,  whereas  a  lean-to  roof  is.  Some  fifteen  years  since 
this  mode  was  very  prevalent  among  architects,  but  happily  did  not  last  long.  The  gabled  roofs 
of  low  pitch,  covered  with  stone,  which  are  over  the  aisles,  or  rather  passages,  of  AU  Saints'  Church, 
Clifton,  answer  very  well,  the  space  bridged  over  being  very  small  and  no  timber  being  necessary. 


'  The  trefoil  waggon-headed  ceiling  is  a  rare  form  in  England,  but  very  usual  in  north  Italy.  It  involves 
a  great  doal  of  extraneous  timbsr  to  which  to  fasten  the  boarding  and  ribs,  and  is  therefore  costly.  (See 
diagram  no.  6.) 
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At  St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Paddington,  the  same  remark  applies,  where  the  north  aisle  is  exceptionally 
narrow,  and  is  roofed  in  stone  without  any  gables. 

The  most  perfect  type  of  church  is,  I  suppose,  the  nave  with  a  clerestory  and  lean-to  aisles, 
the  arrangement  of  nearly  all  the  great  mediaeval  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and  parish  ohurohes  ;  Bristol 
Cathedral,  with  its  splendid  domically  vaulted  nave-aisles  and  absence  of  clerestory,  being  notable 
among  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule. 

The  mania  for  totally  abolishing  columns  from  churches,  or,  worse  still,  putting  up  meagre 
cast-iron  ones  of  little  less  substance  than  stone  or  marble,  has  also  led  to  another  great  mistake — 
wide  bays,  which  I  need  scarcely  say  are  destructive  to  the  scale  of  a  church  and  dwarf  its  proportions. 
What  I  have  said  previously  applies  here  in  a  slightly  different  way.  Suppose  a  church  with 
four  bays,  or  distance  from  centre  to  centre  of  piers  24-ft.,  and  then  another  church  of  the  same 
length  but  having  eight  bays.  Which  will  look  the  longer  ?  This  is  an  easy  conundrum  to  answer 
after  the  cue  has  been  given.  There  is  scarcely  any  better  example  of  failure  in  this  respect  tlian 
San  Petronio,  Bologna.  Where  the  arches  are  so  very  wide,  walls  which  ordinarily  speaking 
would  look  of  substantial  thickness  appear  poor  and  flimsy. 

I  have  previously  spoken  about  churches  without  aisles,  but  must  now  allude  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's, Brighton,  where  there  is  somewhat  the  effect  of  a  large  arcade  on  each  side,  owing  to  the 
deep  recesses.  But,  externally,  the  appearance  is  that  of  a  huge  building  rising  abruptly  from  the 
ground,  and  sadly  needing  that  invaluable  assistance  of  aisles  to  lead  the  eye  gradually  down  to  its 
base.  There  have  during  the  last  few  years  been  many  churches  built  in  Londoa  of  which  one  can 
only  fairly  see  the  west  front  or  the  east  end,  the  sides  being  closely  abutted  on  by  the  neighbouring 
houses — such  as  St.  Augustine's,  Stepney,  St.  Mark's,  Coburg  Eoad,  Old  Kent  Road,  and  St.  Mark's, 
Walworth.  In  such  situations  the  external  appearance  of  the  sides  of  the  church  is  of  no  great 
consequence,  provided  everything  is  plain  aud  substantial  and  good,  as  everything  connected  with  a 
church  should  be  whether  prominent  or  not.  The  mode  of  roofing  S.  Mark's,  Walworth,  is 
economical,  and  suits  churches  where  only  the  west  front  is  seen,  not  the  sides.     (See  plan  8.) 

I  have  more  than  once  heard  the  churches  in  the  south  of  France  held  up  as  examples  suitable 
for  imitation — such  as  S.  Etienne,  Perigeux,  where  the  domical  arrangement  of  vaulting  exists. 
This  necessitates  the  width  of  the  bays  and  that  of  the  nave  being  the  same.  The  difficulty 
about  having  a  series  of  domes  to  the  nave  and  chancel  is  that  they  must  either  be  treated  ex- 
ternally as  a  feature  (and  this  to  English  eyes  would  be  rather  contrary  to  the  quietude  and 
repose  usual  in  the  body  of  a  church,  and  interfere  with  the  effect  of  the  tower),  or  on  the  other 
hand  the  domes  must  only  be  visible  internally.  But  that  involves  waste  of  space  inside  the  roof, 
the  highest  point  of  each  dome  only  occurring  at  intervals,  and  not  continuously  along  the  ridge  as  in 
a  pointed  vault,  an  objection  very  well  put  in  Mr.  Cubitt's  work  on  churches. 

Whatever  authority  there  may  be  for  constructional  stone  galleries  in  early  examples  of 
churches,  as  at  Santa  Agnese,  Eome,  or  in  some  of  those  in  Germany,  the  feeling  at  the  present  day 
is  against  them,  though  it  must  be  admitted  that,  if  galleries  are  designed  at  the  same  time  as  the  rest 
of  the  structure,  and  form  a  part  and  parcel  of  it,  they  may  be  an  improvement  aesthetically  rather 
than  otherwise.  But  in  these  days  of  free  and  open  churches  there  is  a  general  consensus  of 
opinion  that  there  ought  to  be  no  distinction  whatever,  no  elevation  of  any  one  portion  of  the 
worshippers  above  the  others,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  choir,  where  the  special  dress  and 
position  north  and  south,  instead  of  east,  sufficiently  explain  the  reason  of  the  raised  platform. 
Perhaps  such  a  splendid  example  as  the  triforium  gallery  (or  gallery  over  the  aisles,  as  in  the  German 
churches)  at  St.  Augustine's,  Kilburn,  ought  to  convert  one.  But  in  this  instance  the  practical  use 
of  the  gallery  is  clearly  subsidiary  to  the  architectural  effect  of  the  same  ;  and,  moreover,  those 
who  occupy  this  isolated  position  are,  or  were,  not  the  ordinary  congregation,  but  a  special  section 
of  them,  the  young  girls  educated  by  one  of  those  admirable  organisations,  a  sisterhood.  A  west 
gallery  over  a  vestibule  is  not  only  very  effective  and  easy  to  contrive,  but  can  be  used  for  a  large  organ 
(as  in  many  of  the  foreign  churches).  Acoustically  the  effect  is  then  very  good.  But  as  happily 
in  the  Church  of  England  the  music  used  in  the  service  of  the  Holy  Eucharist  is  not  performed 
in  a  west  gallery,  the  organ  could  be  used  for  voluntaries  on  a  great  festival  where  by  the 
electric  action  it  could  be  played  by  the  organist  sitting  near  the  chancel.  The  organ  for 
accompanying  the  choir  should  certainly  be  placed  immediately  adjoining  the  chancel.  I  shall 
presently  say  a  little  more  concerning  the  best  position  for  the  organ. 

Notwithstanding  the  elaborate  arguments  against  the  use  of  columns  in  churches  of  our  Com- 
munion, and  the  great  variety  of  ground  plans  of  early  and  mediaeval  buildings  which  have  been 
produced  having  no  columns,  the  time-honoured  nave-and-aisle  plan  is  still  the  usual  one  both  in 
churches  where  high  ritual  is  carried  on  and  in  those  where  Evangelical  doctrine  is  held.  There  is 
one  objection  I  have  sometimes  heard  alleged  against  a  very  wide  nave  with  narrow  aisles.  It  is  this. 
Why  go  to  all  the  fuss  and  expense  of  columns  and  arches  merely  to  obtain  aisles  five  or  six  feet 
wide,  which  are  virtually  only  useful  as  passages  to  the  seats  ?  My  reply  to  this  would  be,  that 
even  in  a  wide  aisleless  nave  there  must   of   necessity  be  side  passages  as  well  as  a  central  one. 
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Supposing  the  nave  was  made  so  muoli  wider  as  to  take  in  the  space  occupied  by  the  narrow  aisles 
I  have  mentioned,  other  difficulties  would  arise.  The  nave  must  be  of  great  height  to  look  in  good 
proportion  ;  the  absence  of  the  arcade  would  make  it  not  so  good  for  sound  ;  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  light  artificially.  It  would  also  be  much  more  difficult  to  cover  in,  as  one  must  have  very  strong 
construction,  the  roof  being  more  exposed  to  wind  and  weather  owing  to  its  altitude.  The  walls 
must  be  thicker,  and  the  buttresses  of  greater  strength — all  this  would  cause  expense,  while  the 
pleasing  feature  of  the  aisles  attached  to  the  nave  would  be  much  missed,  and  the  light  and  shade 
caused  bv  them  lost.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  these  remarks  contradict  those  I  made  in  an 
earlier  part  of  this  lecture.  I  am  now  alluding  to  naves  of  more  than  35  or  40  feet  span.  Up 
to  that  limit,  height  and  grandeur  of  effect  can  be  secured  without  any  great  difficulties.  But 
when  larger  dimensions  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  the  valuable  constructional  aid  of  aisles  dismissed, 
it  is  not  very  plain  sailing.  As  the  tendency  in  these  times  is  for  the  population  to  concentrate  in 
towns,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  the  villages  have  fewer  inhabitants  than  in  the  middle 
ages,  the  practice  of  building  large  churches  in  cities  is  getting  more  usual.  We  are  thus  following 
mediaeval  France— the  churches  there  in  the  towns  being  on  a  larger  scale  than  those  in  the 
villages.     In  England  there  was  never  so  great  a  difference  in  them. 

A  word  or  two  now  as  to  the  style  of  architecture  in  which  churches  of  the  present  day  might 
best  be  built.  For  my  own  part,  m}-  sympathies  would  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  free  adaptation 
of  the  Early  English  or  early  Decorated  as  the  purest  and  most  beautiful  styles.  I  do  not  say  that 
every  single  detail  belonging  to  them  should  be  followed — far  from  it.  There  is  much  that  is 
admirable  in  the  later  Gothic  work,  as  well  as  in  the  Norman.  How  harmoniously  they  all  blend 
together !  This  must  be  apparent  to  an\'one  who  has  observed  the  wonderful  manner  in  which  all 
these  styles  are  sometimes  collected  together  in  one  building,  forming  an  epitome  of  study  to  the 
young  architect. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  bricks  pointed  internally  as  compared  with 
stuccoed  or  plastered  walls.  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  a  church  of  stately 
proportions,  even  if  built  of  plain  stock  bricks,  relieved  with  red  bands  here  and  there,  or  of  red 
brick  with  bands  of  bluish-grey  bricks,  or  courses  of  ashlar  stone,  looks  better  than  a  dismal 
expanse  of  bare  stuccoed  walls,  particularly  if  the  roof  and  ceiling  is  slightly  decorated  in  colours, 
if  there  are  cathedral  rolled  glass  quarries,  or  better  still  good  painted  glass,  and  if  a  warmth  of 
tone  is  afforded  by  a  few  different  coloured  stones,  marbles,  or  granites.  It  is  true  that  the  plaster 
walls  can  be  decorated  in  colour,  but  the  que^ition  of  expense  is  generally  too  serious  an  obstacle  to 
having  figure  subjects,  neither  is  the  want  of  them  much  felt  on  the  nave  and  aisle  walls,  thoiigh 
over  the  chancel  arch  a  good  subject  is  a  great  consideration.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  the 
majorit}'  of  cases,  where  the  church  has  been  opened  with  rough  stucco  on  the  internal  walls  and 
consecrated  by  the  bishop,  it  is  considered  finished  for  all  time — even  the  simple  inexpensive  masonry 
pattern  not  being  suggested. 

In  a  brick  church,  sunk  ornamental  medallions  of  stone  or  terra-cotta  could  be  introduced  at 
intervals,  to  be  filled  with  sculpture  by  degrees ;  or  a  kind  of  frieze  of  decorative  hand-painted  tiles 
might  be  fixed  under  the  windows,  having  a  series  of  longer  or  other  ornamentally  shaped  panels  for 
mosaic  or  other  decoration.  These  panels  could  also  most  appropriatel}-  be  filled  with  memorial 
inscriptions  relating  to  those  who  have  worshipped  in  the  church.  This  plan  has  been  carried  out  in 
two  or  three  churches  to  my  knowledge  with  admirable  effect.  Instead  of  the  embarrassing  white 
or  black  marble  tablets  interepersed  with  a  pseudo-Gothic  tabernacle  or  a  brass,  none  of  which 
features  harmonized,  and  were  all  fixed  in  a  haphazard  style,  a  pretty  decorative  feature  has  been 
graduallj'  added  to  the  church. 

Brick  is  now  such  a  usual  material  for  churches  that  it  is  superfluous  for  the  ai'chitect  to 
hesitate  employing  it  in  lieu  of  stone.  The  well-known  work  of  Mr.  Street,  "  On  the  Brick  and 
Marble  Architecture  of  North  Italy,''  first  brought  this  subject  into  prominence.  Brick  is  a  most 
natural  material  for  adoption  in  England,  especially  for  those  who  are  sticklers  for  precedent.  It 
was  little  used  in  church  architecture  until  the  seventeenth  century,  but  we  see  it  at  East  Barsham 
Manor  House,  Eastburj-  House,  Essex,  Sutton  Place,  near  Guildford  (where  terra-cotta  is  also  much 
used),  Hurstmonceaux  Castle,  Sussex,  and  elsewhere. 

It  is  unquestionably  the  correct  principle  that  the  more  decorative  portions  of  a  design  should 
as  a  rule  be  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lauilding — the  dado  or  the  base  mouldings  being  kept  severe 
and  plain  in  treatment.  To  put  very  delicate  ornamentation  in  places  where  it  cannot  be  properly 
seen  is  of  course  absurd,  though  not  unfrequently  done.  But  it  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  rich 
design  for  the  ceiling  treated  in  a  bold  vigorous  style,  suited  to  the  distance  from  the  eye.  Now  in 
modern  roofs  this  axiom  is  often  quite  disregarded.  A  stately  church  is  built,  the  walls  of  the 
chancel  are  lined  with  marble  and  ahibaster,  and  a  magnificent  reredos,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather 
say  altar-screen,  erected,  extending  almost  from  floor  to  roof.  But  the  roof  to  the  nave  is  of  a 
construction  not  greatly  superior  to  that  of  a  good  barn,  a  series  of  rafters,  braces,  and  collars,  iron 
tie-rods  to  the  principals,  and  the  space  at  the  back  of  the  rafters,  lath,  plastered  and  whitened.    This 
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is  very  true  and  honest  work,  appropriate  enough  to  a  simple  little  village  churcli.  But  in  a  fine 
town  church  we  ought  to  look  for  something  better  and  more  dignified.  Look  at  those  grand  old 
churches  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  where  the  hammer-beam  roofs  are  of  the  richest  description, 
frequently  with  the  remains  on  them  of  the  original  colouring  and  gilding,  the  cornices  filled  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  the  strawberry-leaf  ornament,  or  with  carved  bosses — oftentimes  having  a  series  of  angels  with 
outspread  wings  carved  in  wood,  acting  like  a  frieze  to  the  cornice.  Then  the  ends  of  the  hammer- 
beams  have  lovely  figures  of  angels  either  bearing  various  musical  instruments  or  holding  shields 
with  the  emblems  of  the  Crucifixion  on  them,  while  all  the  available  space  in  the  roof  trusses  is 
filled  with  elegant  traceried  panelling.  Few  architects  at  the  present  day  take  as  their  basis  this 
beautiful  type  of  roof,  fearing  perhaps  it  is  too  late  in  stj-le — but  there  is  really  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  form  to  one's  requirements. 

To  speak  of  the  vestries,  it  is  of  course  necessary  now  to  have  two,  one  for  the  clergy,  another 
for  the  choir.  In  towns,  whore  space  is  limited,  the  one  may  well  be  placed  above  the  other,  and 
made  to  form  an  effective  feature  externally.  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  most 
convenient  and  decorous  position  for  the  vestries  is  adjoining  the  chancel,  particularly  in  those 
churches  where  there  arc  frequent  celebrations  of  the  Holy  Eucharist.  The  passing  to  and  fro 
between  the  chancel  and  the  vestry  must  then  be  frequent  with  the  servers.  It  is  inconvenient  for 
them  to  be  obliged  to  come  into  the  nave  every  time  they  have  occasion  to  go  to  the  vestry.  In 
some  churches,  as  at  Christ  Church,  Ealing,  the  clergy  vestry  is  at  the  side  of  the  chancel,  while 
the  choir  vestry  is  at  the  west  end,  under  the  tower.  This  involves  the  clergy  walking  down 
the  nave  to  offer  the  prayer  with  the  choir,  and  corning  back  with  them  in  procession  to  the 
chancel.  After  the  service  the  clergy  must  again  go  to  the  other  end  of  the  building,  and  then 
return  to  their  own  vestry.  This  enforced  perambulation  cannot  be  convenient,  and  moreover 
involves  a  procession  at  every  service  which  the  choir  attends,  thus  doing  away  with  the  distinctive 
character  of  festivals  ;  whereas,  if  the  two  vestries  are  placed  adjoining  the  chancel,  with  one  door 
in  the  north  (or  south)  wall  of  chancel,  between  the  end  of  the  choir  seats  and  the  altar-rail,  and 
another  door  from  the  vestry  into  the  nave  aisles,  both  entrances  can  be  used  as  occasion  requires. 
I  have  touched  on  this  point  as  the  most  suitable  position  for  the  vestries,  because  I  have  met  with 
High  Church  clergymen  who  have  advocated  vestries  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  organ  in  passing,  but  this  noble  instrument  has  of  late  years  been 
so  much  increased  in  size  and  capacity  that  its  best  position  becomes  a  matter  of  great  importance 
to  the  architect,  as  well  as  to  the  organ-builders  and  those  who  pay  for  it.  Those  who  are  not 
music-mad  must  confess  that  sometimes  too  much  is  sacrificed  for  these  gigantic  organs,  such  as 
that  recently  placed  in  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  the  north  transept  and  choir.  So  much  has  been 
said  and  written  about  the  best  situation  for  the  organ,  and  the  construction  of  the  chamber  in 
which  it  is  placed,  that  I  must  be  very  brief.  I  shall  therefore  only  allude  now  to  one  position  for 
the  organ  which  I  believe  on  every  good  authority  to  be  excellent  for  the  instrument,  and  which  from 
an  architectural  point  of  view  may  be  rendered  telling  and  effective.  I  allude  to  a  gallery  or  deep 
recess  on  the  north  side  of  a  v:i</e  chancel,  placed  over  the  vestry,  boldly  corbelled  or  bracketed  out. 
In  the  noble  church  of  St.  Martin,  Brighton,  the  design  of  Mr.  Somers  Clarke  jun.,  the  organ  is  in 
this  situation,  and  I  am  told  Vjy  him  that,  although  the  recess  for  it  is  comparatively  small,  yet  the 
effect  of  sound  in  the  building  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.'  I  speak  feelingly  on  this  point,  having 
quite  recently  endeavoured  to  persuade  a  committee  to  place  an  organ  in  this  situation.  But, 
alas !  notwithstanding  the  exercise  of  such  persuasive  pov/ers  as  I  possess,  and  the  written  testimony 
of  two  eminent  firms  of  organ-builders,  the  majority  of  the  committee,  as  well  as  the  organist,  were 
prejudiced  against  the  scheme,  and  were  moreover  backed  by  several  organ-builders.  In  a  chancel 
thirty-one  feet  wide,  a  more  than  usual  dimension,  I  had  proposed  to  corbel  out  the  organ  six  feet, 
which  I  believe,  if  carefully  managed,  would  have  thrown  well  forward  the  sound  of  the  instrument 
(the  more  particularly  as  the  chancel  arch  was  unusally  high  and  almost  the  entire  width  of  the 
chancel).  If  well  thought  over,  I  believe  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes  and  the  case,  and  a 
curved  ceiling  or  cove  above  the  impost  or  solid  portion  of  the  case  might  be  made  a  fine  feature. 

The  baptistery  is  now  much  more  frequently  made  a  distinct  and  separate  feature  in  the  fabric 
than  formerly.  And  it  is  but  right  that  all  dignity  should  he  bestowed  on  that  sacrament  by  which 
we  first  make  our  entry  into  the  Christian  Church.  But  I  think  rather  too  strong  a  point  has  been 
made  of  the  baptistery  being  in  a  small  distinct  aisle  or  apse  opening  out  of  the  main  building.  By 
raising  the  font  on  a  flight  of  steps  arranged  in  a  picturesque  form  (of  which  there  are  many  charming 
instances  in  mediajval  work),  by  the  pyramidal  tabernacle-work  canopy,  sometimes  reaching  its 
spire-like  form  halfway  up  to  the  roof,  or  by  a  further  extension  of  the  dignity  appropriate  to 
baptism,  by  the  erection  of  a  kind  of  baldacchino  or  stone  canopy  supported  on  pillars  or  piers  and 
with  enclosing  gates  (as  at  Luton  Church),  by  all  these  means,  I  say,  the  font  can  be  worthily 
enshrined.     I  need  scarcely  say  that  when  the  great  baptisteries  of  Italy  were  built  (such  as  the 


At  St.  Michacl'a,  Camden  Town,  now  in  course  of  building,  tlio  same  position  for  the  crgan  is  contemplated. 
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noble  examples  at  Florence  and  Eavenna),  the  object  was  to  baptise  whole  tribes  of  pagans  during 
one  ceremonj',  a  reason  wbicli  does  not  exist  now,  though  I  once  witnessed  the  remarkable 
occurrence  of  fifteen  or  more  adults  being  baptised  one  Sunday  at  the  parish  church,  Kensington. 

The  arrano-ement  of  steps  is  a  more  important  point  than  it  is  always  considered,  and  fairly 
comes  within  the  scope  of  my  subject.  If  the  site  of  a  church  offers  such  a  chance,  a  bold  flight 
of  steps  up  to  the  west  entrance,  with  a  broad  platform  at  the  top  as  a  breathing-place  before  one 
enters  the  church,  is  a  valuable  feature  in  giving  dignity  and  importance  to  the  building,  as  must 
be  patent  to  all  of  us  by  the  example  at  the  Cathedral  just  outside  these  doors.  I  scarcely  know 
a  finer  example  of  this  than  that  of  the  comparatively  little  known  but  splendid  cathedral  of 
Gerona,  in  Spain,  which  is  placed  on  an  eminence.  There  is  a  flight  of  no  less  than  95  steps,  of 
great  width,  with  frequent  and  spacious  landings,  and  a  handsome  balustrade,  of  the  Eenaissance 
style  on  each  side.  It  is  but  seldom  that  such  a  magnificent  approach  can  be  had  to  a  church,  and 
moreover  if  the  spectator  turns  on  his  heel  as  he  ascends,  he  sees  a  lovely,  fertile,  woodland  country, 
with  range  upon  range  of  peaked  blue  mountains  melting  away  in  the  far  distance,  this  being  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  parts  of  the  north  of  Spain.  It  seems  curious  that,  although  such  a  fine  effect  is 
obtained  by  climbing  up  a  number  of  steps  to  a  church,  almost  the  same  effective  result  is  secured 
by  CToing  down  into  a  church  after  one  has  entered  it  on  a  level.  It  is,  of  course,  essential  in  this 
case  that  there  should  be  a  good  wide  and  long  platform  inside,  not  a  little  narrow  ledge,  where 
there  is  a  risk  of  tumbling  down.  If  the  first  bay  of  the  nave  is  on  the  higher  level,  the  appearance 
is  very  good,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abbey  of  S.  Denis,  near  Paris. 

Mr.  Micklethwaite,  in  his  book  on  Modern  Parish  Churches,  has  well  pointed  out  the  error  of 
raising  the  chancel  floor  too  high  above  that  of  the  nave.  He  urges  that  the  steps  should  be 
further  eastward,  otherwise  the  floor  of  the  chancel  becomes  considerably  foreshortened.  As  a 
rule,  I  think  a  chancel  raised  three  steps,  i.  e,  fifteen  or  eighteen  inches,  above  the  nave,  is 
quite  sufficient  up  to  the  end  of  the  choir-seats.  Then  there  should  be  an  interval  of  three  feet 
or  so,  as  nothing  looks  worse  than  the  occuiTence  of  steps  immediately  at  the  east  end  of  these 
seats.  Further  east,  perhaps,  three  steps  up  and  a  platform  sufficiently  wide  for  the  communi- 
cants, and  then  the  kneeling  step.  If  there  is  any  room  to  spare,  after  an  interval  of  flat  within 
the  altar-rail,  there  must  then  be  three  steps  up  to  the  platform  on  which  the  altar  stands. 
Such  is  a  good  arrangement  of  steps  to  speak  about  or  imagine.  Unfortunately,  when  it  comes 
to  be  carried  into  practice,  the  scheme  becomes  almost  Utopian  on  account  of  the  expense,  for  all 
these  steps  and  platforms  take  up  space.  In  any  church,  each  step  ought  certainly  not  to  be  less 
than  one  foot  wide,  and  would  be  better  if  wider.  Consequently,  supposing  there  are  ten  steps 
from  the  nave  level  up  to  -the  altar  platform,  the  chancel  must  be  of  considerable  length.  The 
interesting  old  church  at  Llanaber,  near  Barmouth,  North  Wales,  of  the  Early  English  period,  has 
a  most  dignified  arrangement  of  steps  for  a  small  parish  church.  There  are  five  steps  up  to  the 
chancel,  and  then  five  more  up  to  the  altar — an  unusual  plan.  This  building,  in  other  ways,  ought 
to  teach  us  the  lesson  of  simplicity  and  appropriateness  to  its  situation,  with  its  long,  narrow  lancets 
of  a  beautiful  proportion,  and  its  general  severity  of  treatment.  There  is  no  straining  after  e£fe3t ; 
yet  nothing  can  be  more  successful  than  the  result  obtained  by  this,  so  to  speak,  reticence  of 
design. 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  after  starting  at  the  west  entrance,  I  feel 
that  the  limits  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  for  the  great  subject  I  have  chosen  have  been  almost 
exceeded.  I  have  scarcely  gone  through  a  tithe  of  the  innumerable  points  in  connection  with  it, 
but  trust  that  I  have  taken  a  sutScient  and  not  too  hast}-  survey  of  the  Fabric  of  the  Church  in  the 
present  day. 


ADJUNCTS,  FURNITURE,  AND  ORNAMENTS  OF 

THE  ALTAR. 


The  natural  belief  in  tlie  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  to  be  worsbipped  and  honoured, 
subsisting  in  the  breasts  of  all  men,  in  all  ages,  and  demonstrating  itself  in  every  variety  of 
religious  form,  has  led  to  man's  devotion  of  his  wealth  or  of  himself  to  the  worship  and  honour  of 
that  Being ;  and,  since  Christianity  is  the  noblest  and  most  ennobling  form  of  religious  belief, 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  that  Christians  were  of  all  men  most  likely  to  show  their  devotion 
to  their  God  by  the  gift  to  His  service  of  that  which  was  most  precious.  And  so  we  find 
most  maiwellous  proofs  of  such  self-sacrifice  throughout  the  history  of  Christianity,  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  present.  Let  us  note  the  gifts  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  the  Empress 
St.  Helena,  when,  in  the  year  a.d.  320,  the  body  of  St.  Peter  was  deposited  in  the  Basilica  at 
Rome,  and  over  the  shrine  was  placed  a  cross  of  pure  gold  weighing  150  lbs.  They  gave  to  the 
Church  an  altar  of  silver  enamelled  with  gold,  and  ornamented  with  gems  to  the  number  of  210, 
and  weighing  350  lbs.  ;  3  chalices  of  gold,  each  ornamented  with  45  gems,  green  and  blue,  and 
each  weighing  12  lbs.;  a  paten  of  pure  gold,  with  a  tower  and  a  dove,  and  adorned  with  gems  and 
pearls  to  the  number  of  215,  and  weighing  30  lbs.  ;  2  gold  cruets,  each  weighing  10  lbs.  ;  a  vase 
for  incense,  of  the  purest  gold,  with  51  gems,  and  weighing  15  lbs.;  20  silver  chalices,  each 
weighing  10  lbs. ;  5  silver  patens,  each  of  15  lbs. ;  5  silver  cruets,  each  of  3  lbs. ;  2  silver  measures, 
weighing  200  lbs.  To  these  we  have  to  add  a  candelabrum  10  feet  high,  with  4  imitation  gold 
candlesticks  with  silver  incrustations  representing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  ;  a  gold  corona  in  the 
form  of  a  beacon,  with  50  dolphins  serving  as  lamps,  and  of  the  weight  of  35  lbs. ;  32  lamps  in 
the  choir,  with  dolphins,  and  each  of  10  lbs. ;  and  at  the  right  of  the  altar  30  silver  lamps,  each 
weighing  8  lbs.'  From  this  date  we  might  form  a  series  of  wonderful  records  of  munificence,  till 
in  our  time  we  note  the  church  of  All  Saints',  Margaret  Street,  erected  and  decorated  at  vast  cost, 
chiefly  by  Mr.  Beresford-Hope  ;  the  restoration  of  the  Cathedral  of  Christ  Church,  Dublin  by  the 
late  Mr.  Guinness,  at  a  sum,  I  believe,  of  about  £160,000  ;  and  the  glorious  chapel  of  Keble 
College,  built  by  Mr.  Gibbs  :   works  of  imperial  munificence  by  private  individuals. 

Naturally,  the  richest  materials  and  choicest  workmanship  were  lavished  upon  the  altar  and 
the  sacred  vessels  and  the  adjuncts,  as  being  especially  dedicated  to  the  most  solemn  of  all  purposes 
to  which  earthly  things  can  be  put :  and  in  the  absence  of  wealth  men  gave  to  the  worship  of  God 
the  best  they  had.  In  treating  of  them,  I  propose  first  to  advert  to  the  coverings  of  the 
altar,  and  to  its  reredos  and  surroundings,  and  then  to  the  sacred  vessels  devoted  to  the  service 
of  the  altar. 

THE  FEONTALS  AND  COVERINGS  OF  THE  ALTAR. 

The  earliest  covering  seems  to  have  been  a  cloth  spread  upon  it  and  hanging  down  on  all  sides, 
such  as  we  should  speak  of  as  a  table-cloth,-  as  in  our  illustration  (p.  14G)  from  the  mosaic  at  San 
Vitale,  Ravenna,  which  church  was  consecrated  by  St.  Maximinianus,  a.d.  547.  The  altar  seems 
to  have  been,  in  all  ages,  covered  during  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries,  and  the  practice  of 
having  three  cloths,  one  over  the  other,  is  said  to  have  existed  from  the  time  of  Pope  Pius  II :  the 
upper  one  was  sometimes,  as  in  our  Coronation  Service,'  called  the  pall.  Constantine  the  Great 
gave  a  pall  of  cloth  of  gold  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.-*  At  first,  indeed,  when  the  altar 
stood  upon  legs  or  brackets,  or  supports  of  a  kindred  nature,  frontals  would  have  scarcely  been 

1  Parker,  Archceology  of  Rome,  xi.  (Church  and  Altar  Decorations),  p.  Gi.  Chancellor  Hurington 
(Consecration  of  Churches)  mentions  these  things  more  briefly,  and  refers  for  his  authority  to  Fleury, 
bk,  viii.  cap.  20. 

2  In  Lacroix'  Military  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  English  Ed.  p.  277,  is  an  engraving  of  one 
dating  in  the  ninth  century. 

*  Phillimore,  Ecclesiaxtical  Law,  p.  1074. 
<  Waloott,  s.  V.  "Pall." 
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ALTAR  REPRESENTED  IN  A  3I0SAIC  AT  SAN 
VITALE,    RAVENNA,    DATING    A.D.    547. 


accordant,  but  when  the  altar  became  solid,  or  solid  in  appearance,  the  need  of  ornament  was  at 
once  evident,  and  with  the  exception  of  those  oases  (which  until  within  the  last  three  centuries 

never  seem  to  have  been  common  abroad   and  very  rarely, 

if  ever,   occurred  here),  where   the  stone   front  was  carved 

with  niches  and  sculptui'e,  it  was  supplied  by  a  moveable 

covering,    in    England    called    the    frontal    or    tabula,    in 

Italy  the  paliotto,  in    the  Roman   Missal    the  pallium,  and 

sometimes  in  modem  usage  the  antependium.     Originally  it 

was  carried  round  the  sides  as  well  as  the  front.'     Moveable 

\T7 1  I  /r^^'T^"!/      I    /  frontals  were,  from  the  fact  of   their  moveability,  peculiarly 

Uy  /  / /^^W,  ,1       '       I    '  well  suited  to  mark  the  Church's  seasons  of  fast  or  feast.     I 

6   //  /\ 'v^  (1/    II  should  say,  roughly,  that  they  became  usual  about  the  year 

1000,  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  authority  to  whose  judgment 
I  can  refer  in  corroboration. 

Every  kind  of  substantial  material  was  available  :  gold, 
silver,  and  baser  metal  gilt  were  frequent,  though  embroidery 
was  by  far  more  usual,  and  even  glass  and  straw  were  not 
inadmissible.  It  will  readily  be  supposed  that  frontals  as 
well  as  sacred  vessels  were  very  liable  to  destruction  from 
acts  of  sacrilege,  for  their  fame  was  known  far  and  wide, 
and  in  a  case  of  pillage  of  a  captured  town  they  could  hardly 
escape ;  or  even  for  the  relief  of  distress,  as  we  read  that  St.  Ambrose  sold  the  sacred  vessels  in 
order  to  apply  the  proceeds  towards  the  redemption  of  captives  ;  or  when  the  community  of  the 
church  to  which  they  belonged  were  themselves  reduced  to  dire  want  ;  or  at  times  when  funds 
were  most  urgently  needed  for  the  ransom  of  the  town  or  city.  It  is  therefore  no  wonder  that 
but  few  rich  frontals  of  an  early  date  have  come  down  to  our  time.  I  will  note  the  most  important 
of  those  with  which  I  am  acquainted. 

At  Milan,  in  the  Church  of  San  Ambrogio,  is  one  that  is  clearly  of  very  early  date.  It  is  of 
silver,  and  covers  the  front,  back,  and  ends  ;  the  front  has  a  centre  compartment,  containing  a  rich 
cross  between  the  evangelistic  emblems,  on  either  side  of  which  are  nine  compartments,  representing 
scenes  in  our  Lord's  earthly  life  ;  at  the  ends  are  raised  crosses,  ornamented  with  jewels  and 
enamels  ;  in  the  back  are  four  circles,  containing  respectively  figures  of  St.  Gabriel,  St.  Michael, 
Angelburtus  presenting  the  altar  to  St.  Ambrose,  and  the  latter  giving  him  his  blessing.  Borders 
and  spaces  are  filled  in  with  gems  and  enamels,  and  include  the  name  of  the  artist— Wolsinus 
magister  et  Phaber.     Bishop  Angelburtus  died  in  861.' 

Basle  possessed  the  gold  frontal  represented  in  our  frontispiece '  :  it  was  sold  by  auction  to  a 
Swiss  gentleman,  and  ultimately  found  its  way  to  the  Hotel  Clugny,  at  Paris.  It  is  dated  1019. 
In  the  centre  is  represented  Our  Lord  standing,  giving  a  benediction  with  the  right  hand,  while 
the  left  holds  a  disc  and  labarum ;  small  figures  crouch  at  the  feet  in  lowly  adoration  ;  there  are 
large  effigies  of  SS.  Michael,  Gabriel  Rafael,  and  St.  Benedict,  besides  designs  of  smaller  size  and 
rich  borders.  It  appears  from  an  ancient  document  that  by  order  of  the  Chapter  this  "tabula 
am-ea  "  was  to  be  used  only  on  the  festivals  of  the  Nativity,  Easter,  Pentecost,  Corpus  Christi, 
Henry  the  Emperor  (the  donor),  the  Assumption,  Dedication,  and  AH  Saints.* 

In  the  Chapel  of  St.  James,  in  the  Duomo  of  Pistoia,  is  a  magnificent  specimen,  dated  1316, 
with  wings  dated  respectively  1347  and  1361  ;  the  whole  is  of  silver,  the  frontal  measuring 
6  feet  7  inches  and  the  sides  3  feet  5  inches,  all  by  3  feet  6  inches  high.  Even  the  reredos,  7  feet 
high,  is  of  silver  gilt,  of  various  dates  of  execution.  The  design  of  the  frontal  is  in  three  tiers  ;  in 
the  uppermost  tier  the  centre  is  occupied  by  the  representation  of  our  Lord  enthroned,  within  an 
aureole,  on  either  side  of  which  are  SS.  Mary,  John,  and  others,  the  Annunciation,  Salutation,  and 
Nativity,  the  three  kings  on  horseback,  three  shepherds  on  camels,  and  the  adoration  of  the  Magi ; 
in  the  middle  and  lower  tiers  are  scenes  from  our  Lord's  history  ;  on  the  dexter  wing  are  the 
Creation,  Fall,  and  Expulsion,  and  the  like  ;  on  the  sinister,  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord,  and 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  St.  Peter.  The  framework  bordering  the  frontal  and  fonning  the 
division  between  the  scenes  is  of  a  beautiful  leaf  pattern,  with  discs  of  translucent  enamel  ;  and 
the  design  and  execution  are  admirable. 

The  high  altar  of  Monza  Cathedral  has  a  large  example  in  silver  gilt  repousse  work, 
representing  in  the  centre  our  Lord's  baptism  by  St.  John,  between  the  evangelic  emblems  and 
four  prophets,  and  around  are  a  number  of  scenes  in  the  life  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.     The  work 


'  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  I.  p.  236,  note.  »  Webb,  Continental  Eccksiohgy,  p.  208. 

'  Tlie  frontispiece  here  referred  to  is  that  of  a  volume  entitled  "  The  Archjcology  of  the  Christian  Altar," 
which  hag  recently  been  printed  by  Major  Hoalosfor  privato  circulation.  It  includes  both  this  paper  and  the  paper 
printed  at  p.  1. — Editor. 

♦  Descriptive  Pamphlet,  with  illustration. 
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is  somewhat  rude,  but  the  compartments  are  marked  out  by  framework  borders  of  rich  translucent 
enamels.  A  long  inscription  states  it  to  be  the  work  of  Magister  Borginus  de  Puteo,  begun  in 
14.i0,  and  finished  and  placed  there  by  his  own  hand  on  the  Feast  of  the  Decollation  of  St.  John, 
seven  years  later.' 

1364  is  the  date  of  the  magnificent  silver  frontal  of  the  high  altar  at  S.  Mark's,  Venice.  It 
is  a  very  beautiful  work,  parcel  gilt,  but  the  general  design  is  somewhat  formal,  being  chiefly  two 
tiers  of  statuettes  in  very  high  relief,  in  niches,  thirteen  in  a  row,  the  upper  representing  our  Lord, 
with  the  Apostles  on  either  hand,  and  the  lower  has  S.  Mark  in  the  centre,  between  male  and 
female  saints.  The  dimensions  are  14  feet  2^  inches  by  3  feet  3  inches.  It  must  be  noted  that 
this  is  not  the  celebrated  Pala  d'oro,  which  is  a  reredos,  and  is  mentioned  a  little  further  on. 

Beneath  the  Volto  Santo  of  Lucca,  by  which  our  king,  William  Rufus,  usually  swore,  the 
altar  and  all  its  furniture  of  the  present  chapel  were  made  in  1484,  of  silver  gilt,  except  a  gold 
lamp,  weighing  24  lbs.,  suspended  before  it. 

After  these  magnificent  examples  of  the  silversmith's  art,  we  may  note  a  very  remarkable 
frontal  in  one  of  the  chapels  of  Salerno  Cathedral,  constructed  of  ivories,  each  carved  with  the 
utmost  delicacy  ;  they  date  from  the  fourteenth  and  early  in  the  fifteenth  centuries,  and  if  sold 
separately  would  realize  little  less  than  their  weight  in  gold.  At  Venice,  several  minor  altars 
have  frontals  of  coloured  straw,  inlaid  in  patterns,  and  by  no  means  unsuitable  in  appearance, 
though  rather  too  bright,  and  there  is  one  of  glass  in  precisely  similar  work. 

Very  little  research  would  be  needed  to  refer  to  glorious  frontals  of  gold  and  silver,  enriched 
with  precious  gems  and  enamels,  formerly  existing  in  this  as  well  as  other  countries,  but  the 
ordinary  use  in  the  northern  half  of  Europe  was  to  have  frontals  woven  with  gold  thread,  often 
enriched  with  gems,  and  commonly  wrought  in  embroidery,  and  these  were  unrivalled  for  richness 
of  design  and  material  and  skilful  work.  The  changes  of  sentiment  which  took  possession  of 
Europe  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  led  to  the  destruction  of  most  of  them,  and  the 
barbarous  tarte  of  the  Renaissance  period  and  the  still  viler  and  more  barbarous  perceptions  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  caused  yet  greater  destruction  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that  frontals  dating 
earlier  than  the  sixteenth  century  are  extremely  rare.  Good  old  vestments  are  scarce  (especially  if 
unmutilated),  though  examples  may  be  foimd  in  the  treasuries  of  many  cathedrals  in  France  and 
Germany,  but  frontals  are  much  rarer.  The  number  which  the  cathedrals  and  larger  churches 
possessed  was  very  great  :  at  Salisbury  there  were  about  forty,  and  at  Durham  there  would  appear 
to  have  been  seventy-two.  At  the  parish  church  of  Chipping  Bamet,  the  Edwardian  Commis- 
sioners found  "  xj.  alter  clothes,  bettar  and  worse  :  "  of  which  tliey  left  for  the  church  (with 
unusual  liberality)  two  of  the  best  and  two  of  the  worst.- 

The  designs  of  the  embroidery  of  frontals  and  also  of  Eucharistic  vestments  were  frequently, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  singularly  inappropriate,  and,  if  I  may  venture  to  say  so  without  unnecessarily 
trespassing  on  the  debated  question  of  ecclesiastical  colours,  nothing  could  be  more  various  in  hue. 
A  few  instances  will  suffice.  The  inventory  of  the  church  goods  in  Westminster  Abbey  in  1388 
mentions 

j  frontelluin  do  arrais  Anglio  et  Francie  in  rubeo  et  blodio  velvecto,  cum  leopardis  et  fioribus  deliciarum 
contento,  de  sopultura  Edwardi  III.-* 

In  Salisbury  Cathedral  was  one  of  red  Samite  embroidered  with  lions,  and  another,  the  gift  of 
King  Edward,  of  white  silk  with  elephants.*  Amongst  the  goods  of  the  Guild  of  St.  Mary  of 
Boston  was  one  wi'ought  with  birds  and  greyhounds  of  gold  on  white  damask,  with  eagles  standing 
upon  books,  with  a  scripture  on  their  heads  ;  one  of  black  damask  with  the  arms  of  the  donor, 
Mr.  John  Robinson,  in  the  midst ;  and  one  of  red,  powdered  with  pea-hens.^  The  Duchess  of 
York,  in  14'.(5,  bequeathed  to  her  son  Humphrey  two  frontals  of  blue  damask."  At  Westminster 
Abbey  was  one  of  white  damask  with  eagles.  Li  a  chapel  out  of  the  cloister  of  Sta.  Maria  Novella, 
Florence  (built  1325),  is  one  which  the  Rev.  B.  Webb  thought  the  most  beautiful  he  had  ever 
seen  ;  on  cloth  of  gold  is  embroidered  the  Coronation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  on  either  side  six 
apostles  under  canopies  ;  the  super-frontal  also  being  embroidered  in  subjects.''  Tournay  Cathedral 
has  a  very  fine  example  embroidered  with  the  Tree  of  Jesse,  that  favourite  mediaeval  genealogy  of 
our  Lord,  and  dating  from  the  fourteenth  century  ;  and  at  Siiest,  in  Westphalia,  is  a  noble  speci- 
men, dating  from  the  same  century.*  I  may  say,  in  passing,  that  the  (Lutheran)  Weissenkirohe 
at  Soest  is  by  far  the  most  perfect  mediseval  church  I  have  ever  met  with  :  its  state  is  not  due  to 
restoration. 

'  Archaological  Jownal,  XIV.  p.  22  ;  by  Mr.  W".  Burges. 

'  Cussaus,  Hertfordshire  Inventories,  p.  29. 

^  London  and  Middlesex  Archccolnijii:nt.  Transttrtions,  V.  p.  42(J. 

*  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers.  IV.  pp.  102,  103. 

^  Peacock,  Lincolnshire  Church  Goods,  p.  182. 

"  Testmnenta  Vetusta,  p.  423. 

'  Webb,  Continental  Eccleslology,  p.  328. 

"  A  full  description  of  the  latter  is  given  by  Mr.  Nesbitt  in  the  Archa-otoyical  Journal,  IX.  p.  1S8. 
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In  England,  the  frontal  was  one  of  those  things  which  it  was  the  duty  of  the  parishioners  to 
provide  for  the  celebration  of  divine  worship,  as  specified  in  the  Canons  and  Constitutions  of  the 
Archdioceses  of  York  and  Canterbmy  in  1250,  1281,  and  1305.'  At  the  coronation  of  the 
present  Queen,  following  the  ancient  practice,  she,  being  at  the  steps  of  the  altar,  made  her  fii-st 
oblation,  which  is  a  pall  or  altar-cloth  of  gold,  delivered  by  an  officer  of  the  wardrobe  to  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  and  by  him,  kneeling,  to  her  Majesty ;  and  an  ingot  or  wedge  of  gold  of  a  pound 
weight ;  which  the  Treasurer  of  the  Household  delivered  to  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  he  to  her 
Slajesty,  kneeling,  who  delivered  them  to  the  Ai'chbishop  ;  and  the  Archbishop,  standing  (in 
which  postm-e  he  was  to  receive  all  other  oblations),  received  from  her,  successively,  the  pall  to  be 
reverently  laid  upon  the  altar,  and  the  gold  to  be  received  into  the  bason,  and  with  the  like 
reverence  placed  them  upon  the  altar.- 

The  super-frontal  is  either  the  cloth  which  covers  the  mensa,  hanging  a  few  inches  over  the 
edge,  or  else  the  frontal  on  a  small  scale  which  covers  the  predella — frequently,  but  irregularly, 
called  the  super-altar — the  temi  which  has  been  already  explained  ;  but  at  an  early  period 
language  had  not  acquired  its  fulness  and  capability  of  exactitude,  so  that  it  not  unfrequently 
happens,  especially  in  technical  terms,  that  one  word  was  used  to  designate  two  different  things, 
and  we  have  not  even  yet  a  distinct  English  term  applicable  to  the  low  shelf  or  ledge  which  so 
usually  stands  on  the  top  of  the  altar,  at  the  back,  and  is  especially  convenient  for  the  standing 
on  it  of  the  cross  and  two  candlesticks  (if  they  do  not  stand  on  the  altar  itself),  and  the  vases  of 
flowers  for  which  it  is  the  proper  and  the  only  pennissible  place. 

CANOPY,  OE  BALDACCHINO. 

The  desire  to  express  the  special  reverence  which  Christians  feel  for  their  Lord's  eai-thly 
throne  very  naturally  led  to  the  early  practice  of  placing  above  it  a  canopy,  just  as  in  all  lands 
some  such  practice  has  everywhere  prevailed  ;  this  was  called  the  canopy,  or  baldaccMno,  and 
when  in  western  and  northern  countries  the  canopy  was  abandoned,  there  was  substituted  a  rich 
background  of  curtain  in  the  north,  and  a  reredos  in  the  south-west  of  Eui'ope.  Thus  Michael, 
Emperor  of  the  East,  between  the  years  858  and  867,  gave  to  the  Chui-ch  of  St.  Peter,  Eome,  two 
cui-tains  of  gold  thread  with  peacocks  worked  with  precious  stones.^ 

The  baldacchino  may  be  described  as  a  canopy  placed  over  the  altar  as  an  emblem  of  dignity 
and  honour  ;  and  for  the  same  purpose  there  is  one  erected  over  the  throne  of  the  British  monarch 
on  special  state  occasions,  and  the  judges'  seats  in  the  superior  courts  at  Westminster  possess  a 
similar  token  of  honour'  and  presidency.  It  usually  rested  on  fom'  pillars  or  piers,  but  was  occa- 
sionally bracketed  out  fi'om  the  wall  at  the  back,  and  thi'ee  sides  were  frequently  shut  in  by 
curtains.'  At  an  early  period  it  was  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  continued  so  in  Italy  until  the 
fourteenth  and  perhaps  the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  in  England,  though  examples  up  to  the  eleventh 
centuiy  ma}'  be  found,  it  never  seems  to  have  been  usual,  and  after  that  date,  beyond  perhaps 
isolated  examples,  they  were  no  longer  erected  :  in  fact,  we  have  no  term  in  the  language  conveying 
the  meaning,  except  the  word  canopy,  which  is  of  a  general,  not  specific  nature,  and  not  ordi- 
narily used  in  ecclesiological  language.  The  word  baldacchino  is  exclusively  Italian,  and  its 
coiTelative  was  scarcely  known  here  until  the  revival  of  ecclesiology  led  to  the  study  and  occasional 
introduction  of  foreign  forms.  A  canop}'  over  the  altar  is  occasionally  mentioned,  as  in  the  will 
of  John  Almjmgham.  who  in  1500  bequeathed  £10,  willing  that  there  be  made  "  a  canope  over 
the  hygh  awter,  weUe  done,  with  oui-  Lady  and  4  aimgelj-s  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  goj-ng  upp  and 
down  with  a  cheyne."*  The  Latin  term  ciborium  was  occasionally  applied  to  the  structure, 
when  occm'ring  in  England.  Dr.  Eock  gives  an  illustration  of  an  example  in  use  in  the  year  802, 
which  had  cmtains  hung  from  it,  and  says  that  on  great  occasions  it  was  wi-eathed  with  garlands 
of  evergieens  and  flowers.' 

Its  introduction  into  modem  use  is  advocated  very  ably  by  Ml'.  Pullan.  in  his  pamphlet  on 
"The  Altar  and  Baldacchino,"'  and  not  long  since  there  was  a  proposal  to  erect  one  in  our 
Cathedral  of  S.  Paul,  where,  in  a  building  of  Italian  type,  it  would  not  be  inappropriate. 

'  Johnson,  Canons. 

*  Coronation  Service  (reprinted  in  Phillimors's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  p.  1074). 

'  Parker,  Archteoloyy  of  Rome,  SI.  p.  65. 

«  Ibid.  p.  oS. 

'  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  Walberswick,  Suffolk;  Nichols,  Illuslrutions  of  Manners,  ^-c,  in  Middle  Ages, 
p.  187. 

«  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers.  1.  p.  199.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  a  few  engravings.  Ninth  century — 
Lacroix,  Militaiy  and  Religious  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  277.  See  also  Parker ;  and  Pullan.  At  St.  John 
Latoran,  Rome,  is  a  very  rich  ani  elaborate  example,  resting  on  marble  piers,  and  reaching  almost  as  high  as  the 
nave  roof. 

'  FuUan,  The  Altar,  Baldacchino,  and  Reredos. 
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THE  EEREDOS. 

The  Reredos  formed  an  ornamental  covering  to  part,  or  the  whole  of  the  surface  of  the  east 
wall  above  the  altar ;  either,  as  is  usual  in  this  country,  of  a  simple  form,  oi',  as  in  Spain  and 
Portugal  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  in  the  sixteenth  centuries,  caixied  to  the  height  of 
splendour,  and  covering  the  whole  wall  around  and  above  the  altar  with  one  mass  of  gilt  metal 
tabernacle-work  in  high  relief — one  great  surface  of  canopied  niches  and  figures  ;  and  in  the  nest 
century,  although  no  longer  Gothic,  the  design  in  the  style  called  ckuri-ir/tieresque  was  singularly 
rich. 

At  Oporto  Cathedral,  the  whole  east  end  is  one  exceedingly  rich  mass  of  churrigueresque  work 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  in  one  of  the  chapels  is  a  great  silver  reredos  of  the  same  date. 
At  Guimaraes,  in  Portugal,  the  whole  east  end  of  the  choir  is  covered  with  florid  Renaissance 
work,  gilt.  That  at  Astorga  Cathedral,  ascribed  to  a  pupil  of  Michael  Angelo,  is  a  rich  and 
beautiful  example  in  the  revived  classic  style.  Leon  Cathedral  has  the  back  of  the  reredos 
splendidly  decorated,  but  perhaps  in  honour  of  a  royal  tomb.  At  Alcobaqa.  a  chapel  east  of  the 
choir  apse  has  its  end  filled  up  to  the  roof  with  canopied  niches  of  various  forms,  with  demi- 
figures,  heads  and  hands,  and  other  receptacles  for  relics  (now  wanting) ;  the  material  is  stone, 
thickly  gilt. 

I  have  already  reverted  to  silver  or  silver-gilt  reredosses,  at  Pistoia  and  elsewhere,  but  the 
most  splendid  existing  example  is  that  at  St.  Mark's,  Venice,  known  as  the  Pala  d'oro.  It  was 
wrought  in  1364,  and  given  to  the  chm'ch  in  1408  by  Pope  Gregory  XI.  I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
intended  for  a  frontal,  from  its  character,  proportions,  and  dimensions;  viz.,  14  feet  2^ inches  by 
3  feet  3  inches  ;  but  it  is  used  as  a  reredos,  and  rests  upon  pillars  about  three  feet  behind  the 
altar,  which  is  six  inches  less  in  length. 

Reredosses  of  this  nature  do  not  appear  to  have  been  usual  in  other  countries,  though 
specimens  may  be  found,  as  in  the  magnificent  reredos  at  Chiir,  Switzerland,  which  is  a  splendid 
example  of  the  finest  German  wood-carving  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  period  from  which  until  the 
middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  Germany  was  specially  famous  for  such  work  ;  and  examples  of 
tabemacle-work  in  stone  may  be  found  in  some  of  our  larger  cathedrals  and  monastic  churches. 
In  Italy,  after  the  revival  of  the  art  life  by  Cimabue  at  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  paintings 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  usual  decorations,  and  these  were  ordinary  triptyclis ;  that  is  to  say,  a 
large  central  painting  as  wide  as  the  altar,  and  wings  of  half  its  width,  which,  being  upon  hinges, 
might  be  closed  by  folding  back  upon  it,  like  the  covers  of  a  book  ;  the  central  painting  was 
usually  a  single  subject,  and  the  wings  were  occupied  by  many  smaller  scenes  or  single  figures. 
One  in  Durham  Cathedral  is  described  by  a  writer,  in  I.MS,  as  "a  moste  curiouse  and  fine  table 
with  ij  leves  to  open  and  close  againe  ....  The  whiche  table  was  alwaies  lockt  up,  but 
onely  (except)  on  principall  dales."  '  In  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  the  same  arrangement 
seems  to  have  been  usual  in  the  rest  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  not  so  in  ordinary  parish  churches  in 
England  and  adjacent  lands,  for  we  find  that  the  great  east  window,  which  was  the  beauty  and 
pride  of  the  building,  came  down  to  within  two  or  three  feet  of  the  top  of  the  altar,  and  that  all 
that  was  practicable  in  the  way  of  a  reredos  was  simply  a  curtain,  not  very  much  higher  than  the 
head  of  the  priest,  or  else  a  very  small  painting ;  e.g.,  John  Baret,  in  14G3,  by  his  will  bequeathed 
ten  marks  to  the  painting  of  the  reredos  and  table  of  St.  Mary's  altar,  at  Bury,  with  the  story  of 
the  Magnificat,  and  in  the  inner  part  was  to  be  written  the  hallaclys  (verses)  that  he  had  made, 
and  the  pardon  which  he  had  purchased,  written  there  also  ;^  and  the  churchwardens  of 
St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  in  15.'iO,  paid  20"'  for  six  hooks  of  iron  to  bear  the  table  over  the  high 
altar.'  The  dossell  was  the  English  term  for  the  painting  or  curtain  which  occupied  this  position. 
In  addition  to  the  dossell  cui-tains,  there  were  (chiefly  at  the  earlier  dates)  on  either  side  transverse 
curtains  (in  mediseval  times  termed  rydells,  or  costers),  suspended  by  rings  upon  a  rod  or  cord.'' 
The  plan  of  closely  shutting  in  the  altar  during  the  celebration  shows  how  opposed  to  the  mediaeval 
as  well  as  the  earlier  practice  of  Christianity  is  the  ultramontane  idea  of  throwing  down  all  screens 
and  hindrances  to  sight.  Pugin,  apropos  of  this  subject,  says  :  "  If  religious  ceremonies  are  to  be 
regarded  as  spectacles,  the}'  should  be  celebrated  in  regular  theatres,  which  have  been  expressly 
invented  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  gi-eat  assemblages  of  persons  to  hear  and  see  well."* 

The  curtain,  hangings,  or  vail — "  vela,"  generally  at  the  back  only,  but  frequently  also  at  the 
sides  of  the  altar,  came  into  use  at  an  extremely  early  period.  It  was  of  cloth  or  silk  or  velvet, 
and  plain  at  first,  but  afterwards  it  was  embroidered  with  figures,  and  for  centuries  the  material 

'  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  Society),  p.  28. 

*  Will  of  John  Baret,  Buri/  Wills,  p.  19  (Camden  Society). 
3  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  C/mrchwardetis'  Accounts,  p.  85. 

*  Illustrations  may  easily  bo  found ;  a3,  for  example,   in  Strutt'3  Regal  and  Ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of 
England,  pi.  ix. 

'  Pugin,  Treatise  on  Rood  Screens,  p.  8. 
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was  chiefly  obtained  from  Cyprus  and  Alexandria.  It  is  recorded  that  Pope  Gregory  FV.  (elected 
in  827),  having  rebuilt  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  on  the  Esquiline  Hill  at  Rome,  gave  to  it  several 
of  these'  vails  or  veils  (as  they  were  indifferently  spelt),  and  another  to  the  Oratory  of  San  Georgio 
in  Velabro.'  Leo  IV.  (847— 8."(7),  upon  rebuilding  the  Church  of  SS.  Quattro  Coronati.  gave, 
amongst  other  things,  four  red  curtains  to  hang  round  the  altar ;  -  in  the  time  of  his  successor, 
Nicholas  I.  (8.t7 — 8()7),  Michael,  Emperor  of  the  East,  gave  to  St.  Peter's  at  Rome  two  curtains 
of  gold  thread  with  peacocks  worked  in  precious  stones  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  same  century 
Pope  Stephen  VI.  presented  four  veils  to  the  basilica  of  Sta.  Maria  Maggiore,  one  of  which  is  stated 
to  have  been  "  de  Alexandrine."^  These  wiU  suffice  as  examples  of  early  use  in  Rome.  In  our 
own  country  such  curtains  were,  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  often  of  rich  silk,  white,  crimson,  or 
rose-colom-ed,  or  sometimes  of  cloth  of  gold,  flowered  with  garlands  of  pearls  ;  *  but  possibly  this 
may  have  been  a  figurative  way  of  indicating  their  richness. 

As  the  English  language  became  consolidated,  the  curtains  were  called  rydells,  bankers, 
costers,  or  veils ; '  abundant  references  to  them  might  be  given,  but  a  few  wUl  suffice. 
The  will  of  Thomas  de  Dalby,  Archdeacon  of  Richmond,  in  1400,  mentions  the  receipt  of 
vs.  pro  albis  mrli/ns  pro  altari  in  Quadragesimal  In  1466,  Sir  Wm.  Boston,  of  Newark,  chaplain, 
gave  to  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Trinit}',  xls.,  and  adds,  volo  quod  ista  sunnna  expendatur  in  hontsta 
clausura  biforinli,  circa  tabidam  ad  altare  predict'.''  The  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  St. 
Michael,  Cornhill,  in  14.">i),  show  an  expenditm'e  of  ij'' for  a  lyne  for  the  veyle  atte  the  high  aucter  ; 
and  in  1461,  for  amendyng  of  a  ri/di'U  afore  the  high  aucter,  iiij*  ;  but  these  may  relate  to  a  veil 
before  the  altar  in  time  of  Lent,  such  as  that  mentioned  in  the  same  accounts  in  1557,  when  the 
churchwardens  paid  ybr  a  vaill  before  the  high  altar  this  lente  xxs.  iiij*?.' 

At  the  Church  at  Soest,  to  which  I  have  ah-eady  adverted  as  retaining  its  mediasval  fittings 
in  singular  completeness,  many  of  the  minor  altars,  which  are  simply  enclosed  with  a  low  iron  rail, 
have  side  cui-tains. 

Curtains  were  of  various  colours  ;  those  at  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  dissolution,  comprising 
blue,  red,  white,  green,  black,  crimson,  and  changeable  colours  (i.e.,  shot)." 

Altar-curtains  were  hung  on  rods  projecting  from  the  east  wall,  the  rings  being  sometimes  of 
silver,  as  is  believed  to  have  been  the  case  at  Alfold,  Surrey,  where,  temp.  Edward  VI.  "  Sert3'ne 
r)'iiges  of  silver  sollde  for  vijs.,  the  which  money  was  bestowid  in  bowes  and  arrowes  to  serve  the 
kinge.""'  , 

Canopy  bells  are  mentioned,  but  probably  for  the  canopy  on  taking  the  Host  to  the  sick. 

SUPER-ALTAR. 

The  term  Super-altar  is  used  in  more  senses  than  one  ;  it  more  properly,  perhaps,  means 
the  altar-portatile  or  consecrated  slab,  whioli  was  placed  upon  a  table  or  other  unconsecrated  place, 
but  in  late  times  it  was  frequently  applied  to  the  shelf  or  ledge  which  stands  upon  and  at  the  back  of 
the  altar,  and  which  the  Arches  Court,  in  modern  times,  declared  to  be  admissible,  provided  that 
it  was  not  affixed  to  the  mensa  so  as  to  prevent  the  fair  linen  cloth  from  covering  the  table  : 
and  probabl}'  it  was  this  which  is  referred  to  in  the  accounts  of  the  churchwardens  of  S.  Lawrence, 
Reading,  who  in  1615  " 

paid  to  a  suffragan  for  hallowing  of  the  high  awter,  Seynt  John's  awter,  &  a 

super  altre        ............       vj  s.  viij  d. 

In  a  Nominale  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  is  explained  as  "  a  hye  awtyr  :  "  '-  evidently  confusing  it 
with  the  superior  or  high  altar  of  the  church. 

This  shelf  was  covered  with  a  super-frontal  to  correspond  with  the  frontal  of  the  altar  itself  ; 
as,  for  example,  at  St.  Mary-at-Hill.  "  A  frontell  for  the  schelffe  standing  on  the  altar  of  blue 
sarsenet  with  brydds  (birds)  of  golde."  " 


'  Parker,  Archeology  of  Home,  xi.  p.  C9. 

2  Ibid.  p.  61. 

3  Ibid.  p.  70. 

«  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  I.  p,  196. 

^  The  word  veil  is  also  used  as  a  covering  placed  on  the  chalico  when  prepared  for  mass,  and  also   for 
coverings  for  tho  cross  and  images  during  Lent,     (Walcott,) 

'   Tcstamenta  Eboracensta  (8urtoes  Society),  III.  p.  13.     The  colour  will  be  noted  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
formulating  any  strict  or  general  rule  of  colours. 

'    Teslamenta  Eltoracensia,  II,  p.  SdH, 

'   Vhurchiuardeiia'  Ai-counts  of  Si.  Michael,  Cornhill  (privately  printed  by  Mr,  Alfred  J.  Watorlow). 

'    Westminster  liivcntory,  London  Archaeological  Transactions,  vol.  IV. 

'"  Surrey  Church  Inventories,  edited  by  J.  K.  Daniel-Tyssen,  Esq.  p.  36. 

"  Coates,  History  of  Reading,  p.  2 IS. 

'*  Nominale  of  Hfieenth  Century,  od.  by  Thos,  Wright  (privately  printed,  1857). 

"  Accounts  of  St.  Mari/.at-mil,loT  Ihn  sn-xr  li^ia;  mcho\s,  Illustrations, -p.  113. 
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In  Italy  it  is  called  the  predella,  but  the  same  term  is  quite  as  often  used  to  refer  to  the  row 
of  small  scenes  which  usually  occupied  a  foot  or  so  of  painted  panelling  at  the  foot  of  the  great 
altar-painting,  in  the  nature  of  a  reredos,  so  customary  there  from  the  fifteenth  century. 


ORNAMENTS. 

It  is  necessary  to  remark  expressly,  that  the  period  of  introduction  or  use  of  particular  items 
of  altar  ornaments  or  furniture  can  only  be  stated  generally,  for  such  things  were  not  introduced  or 
used  pursuant  to  canons  of  any  general  Council  of  the  Church,  and  rarely  even  of  any  provincial 
synod ;  and,  therefore,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  because  certain  vessels  were  in  use,  or  practices 
followed  very  generally  at  a  particular  time  and  place,  that  the  same  was  the  case  at  other  places  at 
the  same  time  ;  it  may  have  begun  later  or  earlier,  or  never  have  been  introduced  there  at  all.  The 
boasted  uniformity  of  the  church  under  the  papal  rule  must  be  taken  with  very  wide  borders,  even 
in  important  matters  of  doctrine  as  well  as  discipline  ;  and,  in  matters  of  ritual  and  unimportant 
usages  or  ornaments,  any  exact  uniformity  was  never  attempted  or  expected  until  within  a  very 
recent  period  of  Christianity  ;  nor  would  it  be  desired  by  an  enlightened  view  of  the  requirements 
of  differing  peoples  at  different  periods. 

At  a  very  early  date  in  the  history  of  Christianity  in  western  Europe,  there  was  little  or 
nothing  left  standing  on  the  altar  when  not  needed  during  the  celebration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament ; 
the  cross,  the  chalice,  the  paten,  and  the  candlesticks,  seem  usually  to  have  been  placed  there  when 
wanted,  and  removed  afterwards  ;  but  probably  no  fixed  custom  prevailed.  Our  best  authorities  in 
such  matters  are  the  early  mosaics  still  remaining,  especially  at  Ravenna  and  Rome.  Gerbert 
draws  attention  to  the  illuminations  of  the  St.  Bias  Missal,  of  the  ninth  century,  as  showing  the 
altar  "planum  quidem,  ac  omnibus  hactenus  recensitis  ornamentis  destitutum,  vestitum  tamen  ;  " 
and  such  was  the  case  at  Angers  Cathedral  up  to  1718.'  According  to  Dr.  Rock,  the  cross  always 
stood  upon  the  altar  in  Anglo-Saxon  times,-  but  Mr.  Walcott  states  that  before  the  thirteenth 
century  no  candles  or  crosses  were  permitted  to  be  permanently  set  on  altars,  but  were  invariably 
brought  in  by  two  acolytes  when  Mass  was  to  be  said.''  The  representations  which  we  meet  with  in 
illuminations  and  sculpture  cannot  be  deemed  conclusive,  since  in  such  cases  the  altar  is  repre- 
sented as  in  use  on  the  special  occasion  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  work ;  but  we  generally 
observe  a  cross  (not  a  crucifix),  a  chalice  and  paten,  and  a  pair  of  candlesticks,  and  sometimes  a 
book,  or  a  pax,  but  never  all  together  at  an  early  date,  and  each  may  occur  alone.  A  few  examples 
will  sufiSce.  An  illumination  to  a  manuscript,  drawn  in  the  ninth  century,  shows  a  priest 
censing  an  altar  covered  with  a  table-cloth,  and  on  it  are  a  chalice,  wafer,  and  cross  ;  over  it  is  a 
baldacchino,  and  there  are  curtains,  lamp,  and  bell,  near.^  In  a  painting  discovered  a  few  years 
since  in  the  venerable  Church  of  San  Clemente,  Rome,  supposed  by  Father  Mullooly  to  date  from 
the  ninth  century,  but  probably  not  earlier  than  the  year  1100,  a  priest  vested  for  Mass  is  standing 
beside  an  altar  on  which  are  a  chalice,  paten,  and  book.'^  In  a  woodcut  of  the  Mass  of  St.  Gregory, 
as  represented  in  a  block-book  dating  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  fifteenth  century,  there  are  on  the 
altar  a  chalice  and  paten  and  a  book.*  A  single  candlestick  is  the  only  thing  standing  on  the 
altar  in  a  x3dographic  "  History  of  the  Cross,"  dated  in  14S3.'  In  the  first  edition  of  the  Bible 
in  the  French  language,  without  date  but  in  type  of  the  earliest  character,  is  a  representation  of 
King  Solomon  kneeling  before  an  altar  on  which  are  a  chalice  with  semi-globular  cover,  a  standing 
monstrance,  a  smaller  covered  vessel,  a  paten,  a  round  box  (probably  for  wafers),  and  a  maniple." 
In  an  edition  of  the  Legenda  Aurea,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1486,  in  a  woodcut  representing  St.  Lupus 
communicating  King  Clothair  (with  a  wafer),  the  altar  has  on  it  only  a  chalice  and  two  small 
candles  ;  the  reredos  is  a  rood  with  SS.  Mary  and  John  in  high  relief.''  In  an  edition  of  the 
Legenda  Aurea,  published  in  1519,  an  illustration  shows  an  altar  with  only  a  crucifix  on  it.'"  It 
may  be  well  to  mention  the  custom  in  the  mediseval  period  of  representing  in  works  of  art  the 
costume  and  detail  of  the  period  of  execution,  without  regard  to  what  they  were,  or  were  supposed 
to  have  been,  at  the  date  of  the  scene  represented. 

'  Gerbert,  I.  p.  199.  Pe  Moleon,  Voyacjex  Liturgiques  (quoted  in  Lay  Folks'  Mass  Booh,  notes  by  Canon 
Simmons,  Early  English  Text  Society). 

2  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  I.  p.  269. 

^  'W^alcott,  Sacred  Archccology,  s.  v.  **  Altar."  Perhaps  he  was  generalising  from  a  special  case  ;  the  description 
seems  too  specific  for  general  use.  It  is  the  great  misfortune  of  Mr.  Walcott's  works  that  he  rarely  gives  exact 
references  to  any  authority,  and  his  own  writings  were  too  extensive  and  numerous  for  exact  accuracy. 

*  Engraved  in  Lacroix's  Military  and  -Relitj ions  Life  in  the  Middle  Ages,  p.  277. 

'  Marriott,  Vestiarivm  Christiammi,  pi.  xliii.     Mullooly,  Painting  at  Sun  Clemente,  Home,  4to,  1866. 

^  Livres  Xylographirpies,  Berjeau,  p.  82. 

■"  History  of  the  Cross,  fac-simile  reprint,  edited  by  Berjeau. 

^  La  Bible  en  Francoiz,  Tome  II.  ffeuillet  xviii. 

'  Legenda  Aurea,  Lyons,  folio,  1486,  fol.  cxxiii. 
'"  Legenda  Awea,  1519,  fol.  ccxii. 
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In  the  Capitula  issued  in  the  year  994  by  Thcodulph,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  it  was  for- 
bidden to  use  the  church  as  a  storehouse  for  corn  or  bay  or  other  worldly  goods,  but  that  nothing 
should  be  kept  there  but  the  holy  books,  the  Housel  vessels,  and  the  Mass  vestments,  and  the  general 
furniture  of  the  church.' 

The  vessels  and  ornaments  required  for  the  altar  are  specified  among  the  things  which  the 
parishioners  were  bound  to  provide  for  their  church  for  use  in  divine  service,  as  distinguished  from 
those  for  which  the  rector  was  responsible  in  the  York  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Gray  in  1250, 
and  afterwards  in  the  Canterbury  Statutes  of  Archbishop  Peckham,  c.  1281,  and  again  in  the 
Constitutions  of  Merton,  under  Archbishop  Winchelsea  in  1305,  which  are  almost  identical  with 
those  of  Archbishop  Gray."  There  are  specified  the  chalice,  pyx,  pax,  and  books,  and  a  frontal  for 
the  high  altar.  Cross  and  candlesticks  are  not  mentioned,  though  a  cross  for  processions  and  an 
Easter  taper  and  candlestick  are  specified,  and  a  censer  is  inserted  in  the  Orders  of  1281.  We 
must  presume  that  these  other  items  were  included  in  the  residue  which  the  rector  was  bound  to 
provide. 

THE  CHALICE  AKD  PATEN. 

First  then,  as  to  the  chalice  and  paten.  Upon  them,  as  was  most  natural  and  laudable,  every 
treasure  of  material  and  workmanship  was  lavished.  In  the  year  320,  in  the  great  festival  held 
upon  the  occasion  of  the  body  of  St.  Peter  being  deposited  in  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  the 
Emperor  Constantine  and  the  Empress  St.  Helena  presented,  amongst  other  things  (as  previously 
detailed),  3  chalices  of  gold  with  gems,  green  and  blue,  each  having  45  jewels  and  weighing  12lbs.; 
also  20  silver  chalices  each  weighing  10  lbs.;  a  paten  of  pure  gold,  with  a  dove  adorned  with  gems, 
green  and  blue,  and  white  pearls  numbering  215,  and  weighing  30  lbs.;  and  5  silver  patens,  each 
weighing  15  Ibs.^  In  the  next  century,  Pope  Hilary  (4(!l-7)  gave  to  the  same  cathedral  10  silver 
chalices,  each  of  the  weight  of  7  lbs.*  At  Kremsmiinster  is  the  oldest  chalice  existing  in  Germany, 
having  been  presented  by  the  founder  of  the  church  in  the  year  777;  it  is  of  copper  with  niello 
and  gold  ornaments.^  In  the  next  century.  Pope  Pascal  I.  (<SI7)  gave  to  the  Church  of  St.  Cecilia, 
in  Trastevere,  26  silver  chalices,  together  weighing  109i-  lbs.  Michael,  Emperor  of  the  East, 
presented  to  the  Church  of  Eome  a  paten  of  pure  gold  with  precious  stones,  white,  green,  and  blue, 
and  a  gold  chalice  with  gems  set  about  it.^  It  would  be  needless  to  note  examples  of  the  value  of 
chalices  and  patens  from  that  date  downwards  to  the  present  time.  Rock  states  that  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period  they  were  frequently  of  the  purest  gold  and  sparkling  with  jewels  ;'  and,  sub- 
sequently, we  have  abundant  records  of  similar  gifts  by  kings  and  nobles." 

Where  means  and  devotion  permitted,  the  royal  metal,  gold,  was  appropriated  to  this  use,  but 
such  of  course  could  rarely  be  the  case.  Next  came  silver,  as  in  the  instances  already  noted  ;  it 
was  frequently  gilt,  and  its  habitual  use  has  continued  generally  down  to  the  present  day  ;  and, 
where  means  would  not  permit  of  making  the  whole  chalice  of  that  metal,  the  bowl  was  silver.  But 
where  poverty  prevented  this,  various  other  materials  were  used,  and  restrictive  canons  from  time 
to  time  were  made  to  prevent  the  serious  irreverence  and  accident  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  occasioned. 

Glass  was  frequently  used  at  an  early  date  ; '  in  the  catacombs  at  Rome  have  been  found  parts 
of  glass  cups,  enamelled  in  gold,  with  subjects  which  leave  no  doubt  of  their  having  been  intended 
for  chalices  ; '"  but  the  material  was  discouraged  from  fear  of  accident.  An  instance  is  mentioned 
in  the  Legenda  Aurea,  where,  at  the  Church  of  St.  Lawrence,  Milan,  a  deacon  was  carrying  to  the 
altar  a  crystalline  chalice  of  wonderful  beauty,  when  it  slipped  from  his  hands  and  was  broken  to 
fragments ;  but  the  worthy  deacon  collected  the  fragments  and  placed  them  upon  the  altar  of 
yt.  Lawrence  and  prayed,  and  the  broken  chalice  was  made  whole  and  taken  up  consolidated." 

In  the  Fasciculus  Temporum  it  is  stated  that  Pope  Zepherinus,  in  the  year  204,  ordered  that 
the  vessels  of  the  altar  should  be  (at  least)  of  glass  or  tin,  and  not  of  wood  as  had  been  done  in  old 
time.'^ 

'   Capitula  of  Theodulph,  a.d.  994.     (Johnson,  Canons.') 

^  Johnson,  Canons, 

3  Parkor,  Archccology  of  Rome,  XI.  pp.  64,  65. 

*  Ibid.  p.  21. 

'  Lubke,  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germany,  p.  140. 

^  Parker,  Archaology  of  Home,  XI.  p.  65. 

'  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  I.  p.  269. 

8  E.  g.  John,  Duke  of  E.xotur,  by  his  will,  16th  July.  14*7,  bequeathed  a  chalice  of  gold,  with  the  whole 
furniture  of  his  chapel,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Katharine,  beside  the  Tower  of  London  (Nichols,  Testamenta  Vetusta, 
p.  255). 

»  Bingham,  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  109. 

'"  Maitland.  Church  in  the  Catacomhx.     Northcoto,  On  the  Catacombs. 

"  Legenda  Sanctorum,  od.  Lyons,  1486,  fol.  cxii. 

"  Fasciculus  Temporum,  Veuioo,  1479. 
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Honorius  III.  (pope  from  1216  to  1227)  addressed  tlie  Bishop  Berxinen  (?  Brixen),  commanding 

him  to  deprive  the  priest  of  the  Church  of  St.  Bridget  in  that  place,  for  having  in  jmne  fermentato, 
cipho  ligneo  missar^  solemnia  celebrare  jyresumpsit.^ 

In  Anglia,  in  the  tenth  century,  to  such  poverty  were  the  people  reduced  by  the  frequent 
incursions  of  the  Danes,  that  .^jjlfric  issued  the  following,  amongst  other  canons,  in  the  year  i)57.'' 
The  priest 

shall  have  his  Mass  vestment,  that  he  may  reverently  minister  to  God,  as  is  becoming ;  and  let  not  that 
vestment  of  hia  be  eordid,  at  least  not  to  the  sight  :  and  his  altar  cloths  well  made.  Let  his  chalice 
be  made  of  pure  wood,  not  subject  to  rottenness;  and  also  the  paten  :  and  let  the  corporal  be  clean 
so  as  befits  Christ's  ministration.  A  thing  of  this  sort  is  not  to  be  treated  without  great  care  ;  but 
he  shall  be  ever  honoured  with  God  who  ministers  to  Him  in  wisdom  and  purity. 

In  Lanfranc's  Canons,  made  at  Winchester  in  1071,  it  was  ordered  that  chalices  should  not 
be  made  of  wax  or  wood.'  In  1175,  the  Council  of  Eheims  directed  that  they  should  be  of  gold  or 
silver,  and  that  no  bishop  should  bless  a  chalice  of  tin  :  and  the  Constitutions  of  the  Province  of 
Canterbury,  held  in  the  same  year  under  Archbishop  Eichard,  adopted  this  order  ;  *  but  there 
seems  a  doubt  how  far  it  was  enforced.  The  Legatine  Constitutions  of  York  direct  that  it  should 
be  of  silver,  where  means  would  permit.  This  direction  was,  however,  of  an  exceptional  nature, 
and  its  very  wording  shows  that  there  existed  a  necessity  for  permitting  what  otherwise  was  un- 
desirable. And  we  find  that,  by  the  laws  of  Northumbrian  priests  in  1)50,  they  were  forbidden, 
under  a  heavy  fine,  to  consecrate  the  Housel  in  a  wooden  chalice.'  In  the  canons  enacted  in  the 
time  of  King  Edgar,  c.  960,  it  was  ordered  that  every  chalice  should  be  molten,  and  not  of  wood.' 
By  the  Legatine  Canons  of  Cealchythe,  in  795,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  that  the  chalice  or  paten 
should  be  of  ox-horn.' 

In  the  York  Canons,  in  1195,  under  Bishop  Hubert  Walter,  it  was  ordered  that  the  Eucharist 
be  consecrated  in  a  silver  chalice,  where  there  was  a  sufficiency  (of  funds)  for  it.*  By  the  Consti- 
tutions of  Archbishop  Langton,  in  1222,  it  was  ordained  that  every  church  have  a  silver  chalice, 
with  other  decent  vessels  ;  and  the  archdeacon  was  directed  to  take  care  that  the  ornaments  of  the 
altar  should  be  decent.' 

Practically,  the  richest  and  most  valuable  materials  and  workmanship,  within  the  means  of 
the  donor,  were  devoted  to  this  purpose ;  and  among  these  we  find  onyx,  sardonyx,  agate,  and 
ivory,  mentioned  by  early  French  writers,  and  marble  by  Gregory  the  priest ; '  of  which  a  few 
instances  will  suffice.  John,  Duke  of  Exeter,  in  1447,  bequeathed  to  the  Church  of  St.  Katherine, 
beside  the  Tower  (of  London),  a  chalice  of  gold,  with  the  furniture  of  his  chapel."  Bishop  William 
of  Wykeham  bequeathed  to  the  altar  at  his  place  of  sepulture  a  gold  chalice,  with  uno  pari  urceo- 
lorum  (presumably  cruets),  one  pair  of  candlesticks,  a  bell,  and  a  pax  of  gold,  besides  silver  articles.^ 
At  Westminster  Abbey,  at  the  time  of  the  dissolution,  there  were  amongst  other  things  a  golden 
chalice  weighing  14  oz.,  and  seven  chalices  of  silver  and  gilt  weighing  167  oz.'" 

The  abundance  of  plate,  expressly  for  use  in  divine  worship,  which  secular  persons  possessed, 
seems  singular  at  tlie  present  date,  and  can  only  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  multitude  of 
private  chapels  attached  to  churches,  supplemented  by  the  private  chapels  of  mansions ;  a  reminis- 
cence of  the  latter  is  preserved  in  the  right  of  every  nobleman  to  have  a  domestic  chaplain.  And, 
beyond  the  gift  of  chalices  which  testators  possessed,  they  frequently  directed  that  others  should  be 
supplied  to  favourite  churches  or  chapels  ;  thus  Humphrey  de  Bohun,  Earl  of  Hereford  and  Essex, 
in  1361  in  his  will  says  : — 

Nous  volons  auxint  et  deviaoma  que  nos  executours  facent  faire  xiij.  chalys  en  noun  de  Dieux  et  de  eea 
douce  apostres  (nom  do  Dieu  et  de  ses  douze  apotres),  et  v.  chaliz  d'argent  en  noun  de  v.  joyes  de 
Notre  Dame,  et  qu'ils  lea  facent  aiUer  aa  diversea  esgliaea  poevrea,  a  chescune  esglise  un  chaliz,  si 
que  noua  soions  en  lea  proiera  de  genz  conversanz  as  dite  esglese  a  touz  jours." 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  from  the  end  of  the  tenth  century 
metal  was  invariably  used,  up  to  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.  when  various  churches  were,  by  his 
commissioners,  or  by  independent  sacrilege,  denuded  of  all  that  had  a  money  value  so   completely, 

'  Decretals  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  p.  442. 
-  Johnson,  Cartons. 
'  Ibid. 

■*  Ibid,  and  Lyndwood. 
^  Johnson,  Canons. 
^  Ibid.,  and  see  Lyndwood,  p.  249. 
'  Waloott. 

*  Testainenta  Vetusta,  p.  255. 
9  Nichols,  Roi/,,/  mi/s.  p.  324. 

^^  London  and  Middlesex  Archwological  Transactions,  IV.  p.  371 
"  Nichols,  Roi/al  Wills,  p.  50. 
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that  wlien  his  second  set  of  commissioners  went  round  in  his  sixth  and  seventh  years  to  sweep  up  the 
crumbs  which  their  predecessors  had  missed  or  thought  beneath  their  notice,  we  learn  that  m  default 
of  silver  glass  and  even  wooden  chalices  were  in  use:  where  a  chalice  had  been  left  it  was  the 
second  best  A  few  examples  from  the  inventories  made  by  the  commissioners  wiU  suffice  for 
illustrations  At  Lawling,  Esses,  the  churchwardens  reported  that  they  had  laid  out  4»  4"  for  a 
Communion  table,  and  2''  for  a  glass  ;  and  the  commissioners  appointed  to  the  churchwardens  "  for 
the  admynistracion  win  the  same,  the  said  glasse,  the  cope,  the  surples  and  the  towels,"  while  at 
the  same  time  they  reserved  to  the  king's  use  the  only  object  of  even  the  smallest  pecuniary  value, 
viz  k  silver  chalice  weighing  4  oz.  At  Tillingham.  in  the  same  county,  was  a  glass  which  served 
for"  the  communion  cup.  At  Offley,  Hertfordshire,  the  churchwardens  reported  to  the  commis- 
sioners that  "their  chalise  was  stollen,  and  now  they  m'stre  w'  a  glas."  '  At  Denge,  they  ap- 
pomted  to  the  church  "  the  worste  of  the  ij.  challyces,"  and  the  same  was  done  in  at  least  seven 
cases  in  Hertfordshire."  In  the  king's  farst  year  there  had  been  sold  of  the  church  goods  at  Stam- 
bridge  a  silver  chalice,  parcel  gilt,  weighing  16  ounces  :  when  the  commissioners  came  again  there 
remained  for  God's  service  "A  cuppe  of  wood  fory"  mynistracion,"  and  this  was  redelivered  to  the 
churchwardens  for  the  use  of  the  church.^  It  is  not  necessary  to  refer  to  similar  cases  in  other 
counties.  There  is  a  curious  chalice  of  very  little  later  date  preserved  in  Tong,  Shropshire,  the 
bowl  of  which  is  glass  or  crystal,  and  the  rest  metal  ;  it  stands  12^  inches  high,  and  has  a  cover. 
From  its  appearance  I  do  not  doubt  that  its  original  destination  was  for  secular  purposes.* 

At  the  consecration  of  a  church  it  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  the  custom  to  place  the  chalice 
and  paten  upon  the  altar  and  hallow  them  ;  but,  when  necessary,  they  were  separately  consecrated  : 
one  example,  four  centuries  ago.  will  suffice,  viz. :  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  in  1469,  there  was  paid 
"  to  Maister'john  Eeresly,  for  hallowyng  of  a  chaleys,  ij","  and  for  another  in  the  same  year  iiij'".^ 
A  form  of  benediction  is  given,  with  music,  in  the  Pontifical." 

With  the  ritual  usages  connected  with  the  chalice,  and  its  filling  and  rinsing,  I  must  not 
pause  to  deal,  nor  with  the  piscina  and  its  use. 

At  an  early  date  the  form  of  the  chalice  was  simply  that  of 
an  ordinary  goblet,  the  richest  and  most  precious  of  which 
were  devoted  to  God's  service.  All  or  nearly  all  the  earliest 
chalices  depicted  are  two-handed  vases.  Such  is  that  shown 
in  our  illustration  (p.  146,  ante),  from  a  mosaic  at  San  Vitale, 
Eavenna.  One  dating  from  the  sixth  century  was  found  at 
Gourdon.'  One  at  Kremsmiinster,  which  was  the  gift  of  the 
founder  in  777,  is  of  copper  with  niello  and  gold  ornaments, 
and  a  band  of  pearls."  Another  is  represented  in  tlio  illumi- 
nation to  a  manuscript  of  the  ninth  century  engraved  by 
Lacroix ; "  of  the  tenth  century  is  that  of  St.  GosUn,  pre- 
served at  Nancy  ;'"  of  the  twelfth  century  there  is  one,  very 
elaborately  ornamented,  in  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Wilten, 
near  Innsbruck ;"  and  an  engraving  of  one  at  Tarascon,  is 
given  by  Caumont.'- 

The  description  of  the  form  comprises  three  parts,  viz.  : 
the  bowl ;  the  stem,  with  a  knob  (or  knop)  half-way  down,  to 
assist  in  the  grasp  as  well  as  for  ornament ;  and  the  foot  or 
base,  on  which  a  repi'esentation  of  the  crucifix  in  enamel  or 
engraving  has  been  customary. 

The  paten  was  equally  rich  with  the  chalice.  It  is  made 
so  as  to  fit  upon  the  chalice  and  make  a  cover  for  it. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  date  of  a  chalice,  from  the 
eleventh  century  downwards,  might  be  told  from  its  form,  but 
beyond  a  very  general  indication  I  do  not  think  much  can  be 
said ;    the   details,  when  of  a  distinctive   character,   furnish  a 


CliALICG    IS    POSSESSION    OK   THE   AUTHOR 
(purchased  at  ROME). 


'  Cussans.  Herts  Inventories,  p.  02. 
2  Ibid.  p.  34 

'  Essex  Archaological  Society's  Transactions,  inventories  of  Church  Goods,  edited  by  H.  W.  King,  Esq.     At 
Dange,  they  left  several  copes,  vestments,  and  roohets,  presumably  unsaleable. 
'  Anastatic  Drawing  Societg,  1857,  pi.  31. 

'  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  Churchwarden's  Accounts,  pp.  40  and  41. 
*  Pontifical,  f'ol.  c.  1500,  but  sine  anno  ot  loco. 
'  Caumont,  Abc'cjdaire,  woodcut,  p.  fJG. 

■*  Ibid.  p.  140.     Two  other  fine  examples  are  engraved  on  pp.  139  and  140  of  the  same  work. 
"  Lacroix,  Militart/  and  Religious  Life,  p.  277. 
ID  Caumont,  p.  67. 
"  Lacroix,  p.  233.     Lubke  p.  138. 
"  Caumont,  AbkJdaire,  p.  246. 
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better  indication.  But  so  far  as  this  we  may  go  :  the  bowl  in  the  earlier  mediaeval  period  was 
generally  flat  and  shallow — a  depressed  hemisphere — and  the  base  also  circular  ;  that  subsequently 

the  bowl  became  deeper  in  propoi'tion,  and  then  the  lower  part 
of  the  section  only  was  curved,  the  sides  being  straight-lined  or 
nearly  so,  sloping  outwards  ;  and  by  the  fourteenth  century  the 
foot  had  been  changed  to  a  hexagon,  for  the  convenience  of  a 
rubric  which  directed  that  the  chalice  should  be  laid  down  upon 
the  paten  to  drain  off,  which  might  have  led  to  inconvenience  if 
the  foot  were  still  circular.' 

When  the  cup  was  restored  to  the  laity,  the  bowls  were 
necessarily  very  much  larger  than  they  had  for  some  centuries 
been  made. 

Church  plate  was  so  sought  after  by  the  Eoyal  Commis- 
sioners, and  "annexed"  for  the  king's  use,  that  even  in  1549  the 
parish  of  St.  Dionis  Backohuroh,  had  to  buy  (as  appears  by  the 
accounts)  "  ij  coppes  of  sylver  and  gilt,  waying  61  owncys  at 
T  4''  the  ownce,  for  the  Communyon  tabyll,  costing  xxij/z.  vijs. 
iiij(Z."-  Chalices  of  Elizabethan  date  are  not  uncommon  in  our 
English  churches ;  they  are  generally  very  simple  in  design,  and 
were,  we  can  have  little  doubt,  given  to  replace  those  plundered 
by  the  Edwardian  Commissioners. 

CHALICK  REPRESESTED  ON  A  BRASS  AT 
SHOBNE,   KENT,   A.D.   1519. 

COEPORAL,  PALL,  BUESE,  AND  VEDL. 

Other  accessories  were  the  corporal,  pall,  burse,  and  veil,  but  it  is  not  very  easy  to 
define  their  form  and  use  in  early  days,  since  each  of  these  terms  was  also  otherwise 
applied ;  it  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  words  have  not  at  an  early  period  in 
the  history  of  a  language  the  same  exact,  definite,  and  limited  meaning  that  they  subsequently 
acquire  when  the  language  becomes  fuller  and  richer  and  possesses  a  word  expressing  a  particular 
meaning,  which  word  is  limited  to  that  one  meaning  ;  though  probably  no  language  has  yet 
attained  to  perfection  in  this  respect. 

The  corporal  is  defined  by  Dr.  Lee  as  a  square  piece  of  linen,  on  which  is  placed  the  "  Corpus  " 
during  the  Holy  Sacrifice.  Anciently  it  was  much  larger  than  it  is  at  present.  St.  Isidore,  of 
Pelusium,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  compares  it  to  the  clean  linen  cloth  in  which 
St.  Joseph  of  Arimathcea  wrapped  the  body  of  our  Lord.^ 

The  veil  (as  distinguished  from  the  vela  or  curtain  before  referred  to)  is  described  by  Dr.  Lee 
as  a  covering  of  silk,  embroidered,  and  of  the  colour  of  the  season,  used  for  placing  over  the  chalice 
and  paten  when  prepared  for  Mass,  and  afterwards.*  Walcott  adds  that  in  France  it  covered  the 
chalice  during  the  elevation,  but  not  so  in  England.* 

The  hirse  is  described  by  the  same  authority  as  the  purse  or  receptacle  for  the  corporal  and 
chalice-cover  ;  a  square,  flat  receptacle,  formed  of  cardboard  covered  with  rich  silk  or  cloth  of 
gold  embroidered  and  studded  with  jewels,  open  on  one  side  only,  and  placed  over  the  chalice  veil 
when  the  sacred  vessels  are  carried  to  the  altar  by  the  celebrant.'^ 

The  pall  (on  the  same  authority)  is  a  piece  of  millboard,  six  to  eight  inches  square,  covered 
with  linen  and  embroidered  with  a  cross  and  border  on  the  upper  side,  used  to  place  over  the 
surface  of  the  chalice  at  certain  portions  of  the  mass.'  Probably  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task 
to  show  at  all  conclusively  what  the  article  was  until  a  modern  date.  Walcott  states  it  to  be 
another  name  for  the  corporal ;  as  also  for  the  linen  cloth  covering  the  mensa  ; "  and  in  our  own 
Coronation  Service  it  is  spoken  of  as  of  gold. 

Archbishop  Gray's  Constitutions,  in  1250,  enumerate,  amongst  the  articles  which  it  was  the 
duly  of  the  parishioners  to  provide  for  their  church,  tribus  thuellis  et  corporalia ;  also  a  Lent 
veil.' 

'  There  is  an  interesting  and  valuable  article  on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Society  of  Aiitiqitarien,  2nd  series,  VIII.  p.  155. 

2'  London  and  Middlesex  Archieological  Transactions,  IV.  p.  205. 
^  Leo,  Glossary,  s.  v.  "  Corporal." 
••  Lee,  3.  V.  "  Veil." 

*  Walcott,  9.  V.  "Veil;  "  he  gives  other  applications  of  the  same  word,  such  as  curtains  of  groat  richness, 
used  only  in  Lent. 

*  Lee,  Glossary,  a.  v.  "Burse." 
'  Ibid.  8.  v.  "'l>all." 

8  Walcott,  8.  V.  "  Pall." 

'  Archbishop  Grey's  Register,  fol.  23  (Surtees  Society),  p.  371. 
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When  a  cburch  was  consecrated,  the  sacred  vessels  were  usually  placed  upon  the  altar  and 
consecrated  with  it ;  but  they  might  be  separately  consecrated  at  any  time.'  Among  the  injunc- 
tions to  treat  sacred  vessels  with  respect,  it  may  suffice  to  refer  to  the  Canon  of  y'J4,  which  runs 
to  this  effect :  "  Let  no  cleric,  and  still  less  a  layman,  dare  presume  to  use  either  the  cup  or  the 
dish,  or  any  of  the  vessels  which  are  hallowed  to  divine  service,  for  any  worldly  purpose. 
Plainly,  he  who  drinketh  an3-thing  out  of  the  hallowed  cup  but  Christ's  Blood,  which  is 
consecrated  in  the  Mass-song,  or  that  puts  the  dish  to  any  other  service  but  that  of  the  altar,  he 
ought  to  consider  that  that  concerns  him,  as  it  did  Balthasar  (when  he  had  seized  the  vessels 
hallowed  to  the  Lord,  for  his  own  use),  viz.,  he  lost  at  once  his  life  and  his  kingdom."  ^ 

As  to  the  litui'gical  directions  respecting  the  chalice,  it  would  expand  the  present  paper  too 
largely  to  include  them  ;  but  I  may  mention  that  it  was  decided  by  Pope  Gregory  11.,  in  answer 
to  an  inquiry  by  St.  Boniface,  that  it  is  not  fit  (congruum  non  est)  to  place  two  or  three  chalices 
on  the  altar,  cum  missarium  solemnia  celehrantur? 

It  was  anciently  customary  at  the  burial  of  a  priest  to  place  upon  his  breast  a  chalice,  which 
was  buried  with  him  ;  such  chalice  was  probably  made  for  the  purpose,  being  (in  the  many 
instances  where  they  have  been  found)  of  pewter,  very  plain,  and  so  email  as  to  be  more  like  a 
model. 

REED. 

In  earl)'  inventories  we  find  mention  of  a  Reed,  and  examples  of  the  vessel  itself  may,  though 
extremely  rarely,  be  met  with  ;  it  was  used,  I  believe,  for  administration  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
to  the  sick,  when  It  could  not  be  given  from  the  chalice  without  risk  of  accident ;  but  very  little 
indeed  seems  to  be  known  about  it.  Dr.  Rock  states  that  it  was  in  use  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period  and  was  formed  of  gold,  silver,  or  tin  ;  and  he  gives  engravings  of  specimens.^  Examples 
of  spoons  for  the  same  purpose  have  been  noted. 


THE    PYX. 

The  vessel  in  which  the  Holy  Sacrament,  in  the  form  of 
bread,  is  reserved  for  the  need  of  the  sick,  is  so  called.  Such 
a  vessel  was  used  for  the  pui'pose  from  early  Christian  times.  By 
the  ancient  custom  it  was  suspended  over  the  altar,  and  thence 
sometimes  spoken  of  as  the  "  Suspensio.''  The  favourite  fonn 
for  a  P3-X  was  that  of  a  dove,  or  occasionally  a  tower.  Pyxes 
in  the  form  of  a  dove,  beautifully  enamelled,  may  not  infrequently 
be  seen  in  museums  abroad  ;  there  was  recently  and  probably 
stLU  is  one  in  use  at  St.  John's,  Malta.  But  in  the  fourteenth 
century  it  was  most  frequently  a  small  box,  circular  in  form, 
in  accordance  with  the  form  of  the  Host,  and  with  a  conical  lid, 
usually  terminating  in  a  cross  ;  it  was  sometimes  formed  of  ivory, 
sometimes  of  wood,  but  generally  of  metal,  often  gilt  within  and 
enamelled  externally.  The  tenn  corporas,  or  corporax,  seems  to 
have  been  often  used  as  a  synonym  for  pyx,  though  sometimes 
(as  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  Edward  \T:.  of  15-19°)  for  a  cloth 
placed  upon  the  paten  or  in  the  pyx,  and  at  other  times  for 
the  covering  placed  upon  the  pyx,  which  Walcott  states  was  a 
thin  veil  of  silk  or  muslin  ;  that  at  Durham  was  of  very  fine 
lawn,  embroidered  with  gold  and  red  silk,  and  finished  with 
four  knobs  and  tassels.^  A  pyx  cover  is  mentioned  in  the 
inventory  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  in  1485-6'  : — 

A  pyx  clothe  for  the  high  aulter,  of  Sipers  (Cyprus)  frenged  with  gold,  with  knoppes  of  golde  and  sylke 
of  Spayneshe  makyng ;  of  the  gift  of  Mr.  Doctor  Hatclyff,  parson. 

A  pyx  clothe  of  Sipers,  frenged  with  grene  sylke  and  red,  with  kncppes  silver  and  gylt,  with  corners  ; 
goyng  of  Mre'a  Sucklyng's  gyfte. 
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AUTUUB. 


:SSH>N'    '>V   THK 


'  S«e  Pontifical. 

^  Johnson,  Canons. 

'  Rock,  Church  of  our  Fathers,  I.  p.  165. 

*  Ibid. 

'  Rubric  to  ikayer  Book  of  lo49  (Parker  Society  Ed.  p  85). 

•■  Walcott,  8.  V.  "  Corporax  Cups." 

'  Nichols, /tfiu/raiioH«,  &c.  p.   114. 
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For  sucli  use  was  the  bequest  of  John  Osborne  to  the  church  of  Purleigh,  Esses, 
in  1511':— 

I  boqueth  my  typett  of  sarsenett,  to  ba  hanged  over  the  pixe  with  the  holy  Sacrament  of  the  forsaid 
high  aultor. 

At  Chipping  Bamet,  to  take  another  example,  was  - :  — 

A  clothe  of  nedyll  worke,  and  another  of  silko,  for  th<>  pyxe. 

From  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  an  important  change  took  place  ;  the  pyx  was  no 
longer  suspended,  but  was  placed  in  a  niche  in  the  reredos,  over  the  altar,  and  necessarily 
furnished  with  a  door  and  a  lock  ;  and  to  suit  this  changed  an-angement  the  pyx  had  a  foot 
attached,  which  gave  it  the  descriptive  title  of  a  "  standing  pyx ;  "  and  it  took  the  form  of  a 
covered  chalice.  By  this  time  the  ciborium  or  baldacchino  had  been  generally  abandoned,  and 
the  term  ciborium  was  frequently  applied  to  a  standing  pyx.  The  original  custom  of  a  suspended 
pyx  was  never  abandoned  in  this  country,  for  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary  we  find  it  mentioned 
frequently  ;  as,  in  the  Churchwardens'  Accounts  of  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  "  Paid  for  a  pyxe  to 
hauge  over  the  hye  awlter,  iij^  iiij'* ;  "^  and  in  15oG  they  "Paide  for  a  corde  to  pull  upe  the 
sacrament,  iiij'' ;  "  ^  and  probably  in  many  places  it  hung  beneath  a  canopy,  as  at  Durham,  where 
the  canopy  is  described  as  most  sumptuous,  while  the  pyx  itself  was  of  most  pure,  fine  gold, 
curiously  wrought  of  goldsmith's  work.^ 

Such  being  the  history  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  pyx,  I  may  give  a 
little  detail  and  a  few  illustrative  examples.  The  Legatine  Constitutions,  made  at  Westminster 
in  1138,  after  directing  that  the  reservation  do  not  exceed  eight  days,  order  that  the  Host  be  not 
carried  to  the  sick  by  other  than  a  priest  or  deacon,  though  it  might  be  by  any  one  in  case 
of  necessity,  but  still  with  the  greatest  reverence.^  The  Canons  in  1200,  under  Archbishop 
Walter,  direct  the  reservation  in  a  clean,  suitable  pyx,  which,  when  carried  to  the  sick,  should 
have  a  clean  cloth  laid  over  it.'  The  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Edmund,  in  1236,  assume 
that  it  would  be  conveyed  only  by  a  priest.'*  It  was  one  of  the  items  of  church  furniture  ordered 
by  the  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Grey  (of  York)  in  1251."  The  Constitutions  of  Archbishop 
Peckham,  in  1281,  direct  that  in  every  church  a  tabernacle,  suitable  to  the  church  and  its 
capability,  should  be  made  for  the  Sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  wherein  (not  in  a  burse,  or 
"loculo,"  on  account  of  the  risk  of  comminution,  but  in  a  beautiful  pyx,  lined  with  whitest 
cloth)  It  should  be  placed  and  It  should  be  received  every  Lord's  day,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  General  Council.'"  By  the  Canons  under  Archbishop  Reynolds,  in  1322,  it  was  ordered 
that  the  pyx  should  be  of  silver,  or  ivory,  or  otherwise  befitting,  and  the  Host  not  reserved 
above  seven  days." 

As  instances  of  the  hanging  pyx,  two  will  sufHce.  In  the  will  of  Lady  Margaret  la  Zouche. 
in  1449,  she  says  :  "  I  bequeath  a  box  of  silver,  the  which  hynges  (hangs)  in  my  chapell,  to  y' 
chirch  of  Kyrklington,  y'  God  Almyghty  in  y'=  forme  of  bred  may  lie  in,  over  y"  high  auter  in 
the  samechirche  ;  "'-  and  in  the  same  year  William  Bruges,  Garter-King-at-Ai-ms,  bequeathed  to 
the  Church  of  St.  George,  Stamford,  '■  a  little  round  cotyn  of  sylver  closed-to,  in  synging  brede 
&  not  y"  hoste ;  "  and  also  "  1  coupe  of  silver,  in  the  which  is  j  litel  box  of  yvory  to  put  in  (in 
which  to  put)  the  blessid  sacrament  and  to  hang  over  the  high  awter  whan  the  said  chauncell  is 
redy  closed  round  aboute."'^ 

This  extract  serves  to  call  attention  to  an  error  which  might  easily  be  made  with  respect  to 
boxes  of  a  kindred,  yet  very  distinct  use,  viz.,  the  box  for  "  singing  bread,"  and  the  pyx  to 
contain  the  same  after  consecration.  The  former  term  was  used  for  the  box  which  contained 
the  wafers  ready  for  consecration,  and  the  latter  for  that  which  contained  the  consecrated 
Host.  The  larger  altar-breads,  a  single  one  of  which  was  consecrated  for  consumption  by 
the  priest  alone,  were  called  ''singing-breads,"  or  "singing-cakes,"  and  the  smaller  ones,  which 
were  used  for  communicating  the  people,  were  called  "  houselling-bread  ;"  thus  •'  houselling-folk  " 
were    persons    of     sufficient    age    to    receive     the    Housel,   and    consequently    a    synonym    for 

'  Etsex  Archceological  Society,  2nd  Series,  I.  p.  172. 

-  Cussans,  Hertfordshire  Invnntories,  p.  29. 

^  St.  Michael's,  "Cornhill,  Churc/iwardeiis'  Accounts,  p.  115. 

*   St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  Churchwardens'  Accounts,  p.  IL'9. 

'  Rites  of  Durham  (Surtees  Society)  p.  7. 

^  Johnson,  Canons, 

'  Ibid. 

8  Ibid. 

0  Ibid. 

1"  Gibson,  Codex,  p.  464.     See  also  Lyndwood,  p.  248. 
^'  Johnson,  Canons. 

'-  Tesiamenta  Eboracensia  (Surtees  Society)  II.  p.  157. 
"  Will  of  Wm.  Bruges;  Lambeth  Register,  187,  Stafford. 
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communicants  at  large.'  Botli  vessels  are  shown  in  a  wood  engraving  in  the  earliest  French 
Bible,  in  which,  with  customary  anachronism,  King  Solomon  is  represented  kneeling  before  an 
altar  on  which  are  a  standing  pTO,  a  round  box  for  the  altar-breads,  and  other  vessels."  At 
Sawbridgeworth,  Hertfordshire,  the  Edwardian  Commissioners  noted  ^ 

A  pyx  of  sylver  and  gylt,  with  a  glasse  in  yt  and  ij  lytle  bells  of  sylver  hangynge  thereat ;  wayes  alto- 
gether xxxij^  ounces. 

The  final  inventory  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  mentions  : — 

One  Btondyng  pix  of  sylver  &  gylt  to  here  the  Sacrement  in,  set  w'  stone  &  porle  ;  by 

estimation  besides  the  cristall         ..........     vij"  xj  oz 

Item,  one  pis  of  ivery  gamyshed  W  sylver  &  gilte,  by  estimacion  of     .         .         .         ■     "j  onz.,  j  di. 

A  box  of  every  with-in  the  pyx6,havyng  smayle  glasses  of  sylver  apon  hit  (presumably 
for  ornament).^ 

A  triuitie  of  sylver  and  gylt ;  iiij  aungelles  of  sylver  &  gylt,  cS;  an  image  of  O'  lady  &  the 
holy-gost  (evidently  the  Annunciation) ;  beryng  the  sacrament,  of  sylver  &  gylt, 
hangyng  over  the  hie  aulter,  of  ^    ..........     iij' xvj  onz. ,  di. 

The  standing  pyx  was  necessarilj'  much  more  accessible  than  the  suspended  form,  and  it  was 
easy  for  thieves  to  break  open  the  tabernacle  door  and  steal  it  ;  thus,  in  1415,  there  was  brought 
to  the  English  camp  in  France  an  English  robber  who  had  stolen  from  a  church  a  pyx  of  copper 
gilt  (believing  it  to  be  gold),  which  contained  the  Holy  Sacrament ;  and,  in  the  next  village 
where  they  stopped  for  the  night,  he  was  hanged. °  This  is  the  incident  which  Shakespeare  adverts 
to  in  his  play  of  Henry  V.,  and  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  singular  exactness  with  which  he 
followed  the  history  of  the  Chroniclers.  It  will  be  remembered  how  Pistol  asks  the  intervention 
of  Fluellen  on  behalf  of  Bardolph  : — 

Pistol:  Fortune  is  Bardolph's  foe,  and  frowns  on  him  ; 
For  he  hath  stol'n  a  pii,  and  hanged  must  'a  be. 
A  d,amnod  death  ! 

Let  gallows  gape  for  dog,  let  man  go  free, 
And  let  not  hemp  his  wind-pipe  suiyocate  ; 
But  Exeter  hath  given  the  doom  of  death 
For  pix  of  little  price.' 

The  bombastic  language  (including  the  mixed  metaphor  of  gallows  gaping)  though  so 
ill-suited  to  the  rough  Welshman  addressed,  the  moderate  amount  of  energy  displayed  for  the 
benefit  of  his  old  friend  and  boon  companion,  the  perfect  callousness  to  the  offence  of  sacrilege, 
and  the  feeling  that  the  severity  of  the  sentence  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  of  the  pyx  being  of 
little  price,  furnish  together  one  of  the  most  marked  illustrations  of  Pistol's  character  shown 
in  the  play. 

At  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  a  similar  robbery  appears  to  have  been  effected  in  1531,  when, 
as  it  appears  by  the  accounts,''  they 

Paid  for  motte  for  the  theff  that  stalle  the  pyx        ..........     iiij" 

An  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  third  year  of  King  James  I.  (cap.  5),  1605, 
forbidding  the  introduction  from  beyond  the  seas  of  popish  books,  and  authorising  justices, 
mayors,  bailiffs,  and  others,  to  search  the  house  of  an}-  popish  recusant  convict,  or  one  whose 
wife  was  such,  and  seize  such  books,  or  any  altar,  pyx,  beads,  &:c.,  and  destroy  them,  or  if  there  be 
an  article  of  price,  to  deface  it  at  the  quarter  sessions  and  then  restore  it.' 

'  The  first  Prayer  Book  of  King  Edward  VI.  directed  that  "The  Bread  that  shall  be  consecrated  shall  be 
such  as  heretofore  has  been  accustomed.  And  every  of  the  said  consecrated  Breads  shall  be  broken  into  two 
pieces  at  the  least,  or  more,  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister,  and  so  distributed.  (Sparrow,  Collection,  p.  23.) 
But  the  custom  waa  subsequently  changed,  though  restored  soon  afterwards,  as  shown  by  the  injunctions  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  in  1557,  which  give  the  following  order  :  "  Where  also  it  was  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixt  used  to  have  the  Sacramental  Bread  of  common  fine  bread,  it  is  ordered,  for  the  more  reverence  to  be  given 
to  these  holy  mysteries,  being  the  Sacraments  of  the  Body  and  Blood  of  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  that  the  same 
Sacramental  Bread  bo  mado  and  formed  plain,  though  somewhat  bigger  in  compasse  and  thicknesse,  as  the  usuall 
bread  and  water  heretofore  named  ' Sinr/ini/  Cakes,'  which  served  for  the  use  of  the  private  masse."  (Sparrow, 
Collection,  p.  79.)  Robert  Burton,  the  aiitlior  of  the  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,  Vicar  of  St.  Thomas',  Oxford,  in  161G, 
»nd  rector  of  Segrave,  Leicestershire,  in  IGtO  (Preface  xvi.  to  cd.  1804)  always  used  wafers;  and  certainly  not 
from  any  Roman  tendency,  as  his  well-known  work  abundantly  shows. 

'  La  Bible  en  Francoiz  II.  ITeuillet  sviii. 

'  Cussans,  Hertfordshire  Church  Goods,  p.  116. 

*  Inventory  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster ;  London  and  Middlesex  Arclaological  Transactions,  IV. 
p.  371,  and  note  b. 

'  Ibid.  p.  373. 

*  Gesta  llenrici  Quinti,  edited  by  Benjn.  Williams  (Royal  Historical  Society),  p.  41. 
^  henry  V.  Act  III.  scene  6. 

«  St.  Maryaret's,  Westminster,  Accounts.     (Nichols,  Illustrations,  p.  10.) 
9  Gibson,  Codex,  p.  G31. 
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MONSTRANCE. 

The  monstrance,  as  shown  by  the  derivation  from  the  word  monstrare,  to  show,  was  a 
temporary  receptacle  for  the  Host,  for  the  convenience  of  devotional  exhibition  to  the  congrega- 
tion. It  was  also  called  an  osterisorium ;  the  standing  pyx  was  often  identical  with  it.  The 
requirement  arose,  according  to  Dr.  Rock,  in  consequence  of  the  institution  of  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi,'  and  monstrances  were  not  general  before  the  fourteenth  century.  Walcott  refers 
to  Acts  of  the  Council  of  Cologne,  in  14.52,  leading  to  the  inference  that  the  Holy  Sacrament 
had  previously  been  usually  carried  in  a  closed  ciborium.  Such  would  also  appear  from  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the  ancient  existing  examples  date  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  and  subsequent  centuries.  For  description,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that 
the  foot  and  stem  resemble  those  of  a  chalice  or  ciborium,  while  the  upper  part,  instead  of  a  bowl, 
has  two  discs  of  glass  or  crystal  set  up  edgewise,  between  the  two  faces  of  which  is  a  sufficient 
space  for  the  Host.  The  exterior  is  usually  surrounded  by  rays,  and  surmounted  by  tabernacle 
work  and  pinnacles.  Riches  of  art  and  material  were  lavished  upon  it ;  all  that  wealth  could 
offer.  Often  of  gold,  resplendent  with  jewels,  and  more  frequently  of  silver,  or  of  brass  or  copper 
gilt,  yet  no  material  was  deemed  unworthy  if  a  baser  substance  were  enforced  by  the  donors'  want 
of  means  ;  and  wooden  examples  are  recorded.  The  size  vai'ies  greatly,  up  to  a  height  of  five 
feet.  A  few  examples  may  be  noted.  In  the  will  of  Lord  Despencer,  in  1375,  he  left  to  the 
Abbot  and  Convent  of  Tewkesbury  - 

A  ewor,  wherein  to  put  the  Body  of  Christ  on  Corpua  Christi  day,  which  was  given  mo  by  the  King  of 
France. 

Among  the  goods  in  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1388,  were  the  following  : 

Tahernaculum  vetus,  cum  eostis,  da  berillo  cum  ymaginibus  in  eisdem  depictis,  ornatum  argento,  pro 

Corpore  Christi  antiquitus,  in  eodom  ponendo. 
j  Jocale  magnum  de  berillo  pro  Corpore  Christi  imponendo,  in  argento  deaurato,  artiSciose  compositum, 

ex  dono  dom.  Thome  duois  Glouceatri.^ 

Thomas,  Earl  of  Warwick,  left  to  the  College  of  our  Lady  of  Warwick,  amongst  other  things,  a 
precious  stone  called  a  berill,"'  bound  with  silver  and  enamelled,  to  put  the  Host  into.^  The 
renowned  Bishop  William  of  Wykeham,  by  his  will,  in  1403,  bequeathed  to  the  Church  of 
Winchester  "one  vessel  of  beryll,  ordained  for  the  body  of  Christ."'^  John,  Duke  of  Exeter,  in 
1447,  bequeathed  to  the  high  altar  of  the  Church  of  St.  Catherine,  beside  the  tower  of  London, 
"  a  cup  of  byrel,  garnished  with  gold,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  to  put  the  Holy  Sacrament  in.  '• 
The  inventories  of  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  in  1431-2,  mention  a  "  cowpe  of  silver  and 
gold,  to  lay-in  Godde's  body,  with  cristall  ;  a  cowpe  of  silver  for  Godde's  body  ;  "  and  in  1498 
was  paid  a  charge  of  1^  4'^  "  for  mendyng  of  the  monstyr  for  the  Sacrament.""  At  Westminster 
Abbey,  at  the  dissolution,  there  was  "  a  nooser  "  (i.e.  an  ostensorium)  of  silver,  with  berall,  of 
curious  work,  and  weighing  144  oz.' 


THE    TABERNACLE, 

In  which  to  place  the  pyx,  was  not  in  use  in  England  till  five  or  six  years  before  the  Reformation, 
or  until  Queen  Mary's  reign,'"  notwithstanding  the  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Peckham  in  1279," 
headed 

Eucharistia  in  tabernaculo  clause,  idque  in  pixide  decent!,  ne  alteratur,  custodiatur,  at  singulis  Dominicis 
innovotur. 

'  The  festival  of  Corpus  Christi  wa.s  instituted  by  Pope  Urban  IV.  in  1264,  and  conarmed  by  the  Council  of 
Vienne  in  1311.     It  is  hold  on  the  Thursday  after  Trinity  Sunday.     (Walcott,  and  Haydn.) 

^  Testamenta  VeUista,  p.  99. 

^  London  and  Middlesex  Transactions,  V.  p.  431. 

■•  Beryll,  which  was  very  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  would  appear  to  be  rock-crystal.  Pliny  speaks  of 
it  aa  being  of  a  sea-green  colour,  and  used  as  a  material  for  gem  engraving.  Leland  applies  the  term,  in  one  case, 
to  window-glass.     CNotes  to  Testamenta  Vetiista,  xx.) 

*  Testamenta  V^etusta,  p.  154. 

6  Ibid.  p.  768. 

'  Ibid.  p.  2.55.  It  is  possible  that  these  last  examples  might  have  been  chiefly  intended  for  use  in  the 
Easter  sepulchre  ceremonies. 

'  Nichols,  Illustrations,  &c.  pp.  93  and  102. 

'  Inventor!/  of  Goods  of  Westminster  Abbey,  London  and  Middlesex  Archceological  Transactions,  IV.  p.  319. 

i»  Rock,  Church  of  Our  Fathers,  IV.  p.  20B. 

"  Johnson,  Canons. 
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The  distinction  between  the  tabernacle  and  the  pyx  is  specified  by  Lyndwood,  the  great  English 
canonist,  who  thinks  it  necessary  to  say  in  his  Gloss,  "  Sic  ergo  tabemaculum  et  pyxis  non 
supponunt  pro  eodem  quia  pyxis  poni  debet  in  tabemaculo,  sicut  hie  patet ;  "  and  "Tabemaculum 
— Sic  dictum,  quia  de  tabulis  sit  factum,  vel  quia  tabulis  vel  lignis  sit  impensum."'  Abroad, 
especially  in  Germany  (where  it  is  called  the  "  Sacrament-Hauslein  "),  many  earlier  tabernacles 
may  be  seen,  dating  back  some  fifty  years  previously.  It  will  suffice  to  refer  to  the  magnificent 
specimen  of  Adam  Kraft's  work  at  Nurembm-g,  which  is  a  canopy  of  open  pinnacles  and 
tracery  64  feet  high  ;  and  to  Ulm,  Eatisbon,  Paderborn,  Limburg,  and  Meissen.-  The  grandest  of 
all  is  at  Seville  Cathedral,  called  El  Monumento ;  it  was  designed  by  Antonio  Florentin  in  1544, 
and  added  to  in  1624  and  1688;  composed  of  twenty-four  columns  in  each  stage,  and  rising  to  a 
height  disproportionate  even  to  the  cathedral  itself  which  is  145  feet  to  the  vaulting.  This, 
however,  is  not  a  pennanent  structure,  but  takes  to  pieces,  and  is  only  put  up  for  the  festival  of 
Corpus  Christi  and  the  ceremony  of  the  Easter  sepulchre.^ 

THE    CEUETS. 

The  cruets  to  supply  the  chalice  may  be  briefly  noticed. 

The  Excerptions  of  Ecbright,  a.d.  740,''  say  as  follows :  "  Let  the  priests  of  God  always 
diligently  take  care  that  the  bread  and  wine  and  water  (without  which  Mass  cannot  be 
celebrated)  be  pm-e  and  clean  ;  for  if  they  do  otherwise  they  shall  be  punished  with  them  who 
offered  to  oui'  Lord  vinegar  mixed  with  gall,  unless  penitence  relieve  them."* 

The  Capitula  of  Theodulph,  in  9'J4,  direct  that  both  the  oblation,  and  the  wine  and  the 
water  that  belong  to  the  offering  of  the  Mass-song,  be  provided,  and  regarded  with  all  purity 
and  diligence  and  with  fear  of  God,  and  that  nothing  be  done  unchastely  or  impurely  :  for  there 
can  be  no  Mass-song  without  these  three  things  ;  viz.,  the  oblation,  the  wine,  and  the  water.  As 
the  Holy  Writ  says :  Let  the  fear  of  God  be  with  you,  and  do  all  that  is  here  with  great 
carefulness.  ° 

Li  the  Canons  of  960  it  is  ordered  that  a  priest  never  presume  to  celebrate  Mass  unless  he 
hath  all  things  appertaining  to  the  Housel ;  viz.,  a  pure  oblation,  pure  wine  and  pure  water.  Woe 
be  to  him  that  begins  to  celebrate  rmless  he  have  all  these.' 

■The  cruets  needed  to  supply  the  chalice  with  wine  and  water,  having  an  honourable  oflSce 
though  of  secondary  importance,  were  more  or  less  costly  ;  thus,  for  example,  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
in  1400,  bequeathed  to  the  Chapel  of  our  Lady  of  Warwick,  with  his  best  censer  and  a  chalice, 
two  cruets  of  silver  gilt  made  in  the  shape  of  two  angels."  Sir  William  Depeden,  in  1402,  leaves 
to  certain  chantries  two  silver  cruets;^  and  Beatrice,  Lady  de  Boos,  in  1414,  bequeathed  to  the 
high  altar  of  the  Priory  of  Wartre,  amongst  other  silver  things,  ij  phialas.'" 

After  the  celebration  it  was  directed  that  the  sacred  vessels  should  be  carefully  cleansed. 
The  Constitutions  of  Archbishop  Edmund,  in  1236,  gave  the  following  directions  : — At  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass  let  not  the  priest,  when  he  is  going  to  give  himself  the  Host,  first  kiss  It, 
because  he  ought  not  to  touch  It  with  his  mouth  before  he  receives  It.  But  if,  as  some  do,"  he 
takes  It  off  from  the  paten,  let  him  after  Mass  cause  both  the  chalice  and  paten  to  be  rinsed  in 
water,  or  else  only  the  chalice,  if  he  did  not  take  It  from  the  paten.  Let  the  priest  have  near  to 
the  altar  a  very  clean  cloth,  cleanly  and  decently  covered,  and  every  way  inclosed,  to  wipe  his 
fingers  and  lips  after  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar. '^ 

The  recess  in  the  wall  on  the  south  of  the  altar,  called  the  piscina,  is  intended  to  receive  and 
carry  away  the  rinsings ;  it  has  a  shallow  basin  in  the  cill,  with  a  drain,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century  there  were  often  two  such  basins  and  drains,  one  being  presumably  for  the  rinsings  of  the 


'  Lyndwood,  tit.  247  ;  edition  of  1679,  p.  248,  His  work  must  have  been  compiled  before  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  he  died  in  1446. 

-  Examples  are  engraved  by  Lubke,  pp.  223  and  225. 

'  iJescripcion  del  Tempio  Caredral  de  Sevilla,  pp.  153  and  103. 

•'  John.son,  Canons.  These  Excerptions  are  always  so  called,  but  modern  examination  shows  that  they  are 
not  of  this  date,  though  early. 

^  Johnson,  Canons.  We  need  not  be  very  much  surprised  that  the  lay  judges  of  the  Privv  Council  were 
ignorant  of  the  requirements  of  canon  law  ;  but  the  fact  only  renders  more  apparent  the  folly  of  setting  technical 
questions,  relating  to  an  entirely  special  and  peculiar  branch  of  law,  to  be  decided  by  those  who  not  only  have 
never  attempted  to  make  ecclesiastical  law  their  study,  but  are  even  unacquainted  with  its  simplest  terminology. 

''  Johnson,  Canons. 

'  .Johnson,  Canons.     See  ante,  p.  62,  note  '. 

*  Testamenta  l^etusta,  p.  154. 

'  Testamenta  Eboracemia  (Surtees  Society)   I.  p.  295 

i»  Ibid.  p.  378.  Ji'      i-         ■ 

"  Lyndwood's  Gloss  says  :  that  is,  without  taking  it  up  in  his  fingers,  and  so  putting  the  paten  to  his  mouth, 
as  most  of  the  Religious  (the  mon.istic  Orders)  do. 
'^  Johnson,  Canuns. 
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chalice,  and  one  for  those  of  the  celebrant's  hands.  The  drain  is  carried  in  the  substance  of  the 
wall  into  the  ground  beneath.  Very  usually  the  piscina  had  a  shelf  across  it,  half  way  up,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  served  as  a  credence,  but  its  extreme  narrowness  militates  against  the 
presumption  ;  the  still  existing  shelf  is  frequently  of  wood,  though  of  very  early,  and  probably 
original  date.  In  Northern  Eui-ope  an  altar  invariably  had  its  piscina,  and  where  one  exists  it 
offers  sure  evidence  that  an  altar  once  existed  closely  in  proximity ;  but  in  Southern  Europe  such 
a  thing  very  rarely  occurs  ;  I  do  not  recollect  one.  On  the  other  hand,  the  credence,  unless  the 
shelf  just  mentioned  served  as  such,  was  a  thing  absolutely  unknown  here,  both  in  name  and  in 
fact.'  A  stone  table  at  St.  Cross,  Winchester,  is  sometimes  referred  to  as  an  English  example  : 
but  probably  the  structure  was  monumental :  and  the  word  is  simply  the  Italian  credenza 
anglicized. 

The  Manima  was  a  metal  vessel  from  which  water  for  the  lavation  of  the  hands  was  poured 
through  a  long  spout,  and  was  usually  made  in  some  fantastic  form,  as  of  an  animal  or  siren." 
Probably  its  possession  was  limited  to  the  larger  and  wealthier  of  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries. 

THE  CEOSS. 

We  now  come  to  the  cross.  We  learn  that  when  the  Emperor  Constantino  and  the  Empress 
St.  Helena  deposited  the  body  of  St.  Peter  in  the  Basilica,  they  placed  over  the  shrine  a  cross  of 
pure  gold  weighing  150  lbs  ;  ^  but  we  cannot  be  sure  that  this  was  in  connection  with  the  altar. 
Eiddle  states  that  crosses  do  not  appear  to  have  been  set  up  in  churches  until  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century.^  Haydn  says  the  cross  was  brought  into  use  for  devotional  pm-poses  in  churches 
and  chambers  about  the  year  431. '^  In  fact  it  would  appear  that,  until  about  the  tenth  century, 
it  was  not  customary  to  leave  any  ornament  standing  on  the  altar  except  during  the  time  of  Mass, 
but  at  that  period  a  cross  was  usually  kept  there  as  part  of  its  ordinary  furniture."  In  a  manu- 
script of  the  ninth  century,  upon  the  altar  covered  with  a  table-cloth,  there  are  represented  a 
chalice,  wafer,  and  cross.''  According  to  Dr.  Eook,  it  always  stood  there  in  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period."  Subsequently  it  at  all  times  formed  part  of  the  furniture  of  the  altar  ;  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  flanked  by  candlesticks.^  In  the  Eastern  Church  it  always  stands  on  the 
altar  between  two  candlesticks. 

Gifts  and  bequests  of  crosses  were  very  common,  and  one  example  will  suffice.  The  Duke  of 
Bedford,  Eegent  of  France,  bequeathed,  in  1434,  to  the  church  in  which  he  might  be  buried, 
"  unam  crucem  argenteam  deauratam,  cum  buretis,  quas  habuit  de  redemptione  Johannis 
Alcui'ons."  '" 

At  what  time  the  figure  was  added  to  the  cross  (making  it  a  crucifix)  does  not  appear  with 
any  certainty.  Haydn's  Dictionai-fi  says  that  it  was  first  used  in  the  fourth  century,  and  came 
into  general  use  in  the  eighth  century."  In  the  earlier  representations  of  the  crucifixion,  our 
Lord's  feet  are  invariably  shown  as  affixed  to  the  cross  by  separate  nails,  up  to  (roughly)  the 
fourteenth  century,  and  the  change  to  the  figure  with  one  nail  passing  through  both  feet  was  not 
invariable  for  long  afterwards.  The  single  nail  is  clearly  opposed  to  tradition  ;  and  the  removal 
of  the  hypopodion.  and  the  substitution  at  the  same  time  of  one  nail  for  two,  was  a  change  which 
has  been  attributed  by  some  authorities  to  the  Albigensian  schismatics. '- 

Upon  crosses  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  those  for  the  altar,  wealth  of  art  and  material  were 
lavished  in  token  of  honour.  Gold  and  silver-gilt  were  common  up  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century,  and  the  whole  was  most  usually  covered  with  rich  enamel;  afterwards  chiefly  metal  gilt 
and  enriched  with  gems.  At  an  early  date  '■*  arose  the  saying,  subsequently  put  into  English 
rhyme  : — 

In  the  good  old  times,  the  times  of  old, 

The  cross  was  of  wood  and  tho  bishop  of  gold  ; 

Now  times  are  changed,  and  are  not  so  good, 

The  cross  is  of  gold  and  tho  bishop  of  wood.'* 

'  Notwithstanding  which,  a  credence  was  decided  to  be  a  legal  ornament  of  the  church,  while  an  altar  of 
stone  was  forbidden  by  the  Arches  Court  (overruling  the  diocesan  court),  in  the  St.  Sepulchre,  Cambridge,  Case. 
(^Faulkner  v.  Litchfield  and  Steam,  reported  1  Robertson,  184,  and  3  Notes  of  Cases,  510.) 

2  An  exaniplo  is  engraved  in  Lubke's  work,  p.  153. 

3  Parker,  Archffo/o(/y  of  Rome,  XI.  p.  G4. 

*  Riddle,  (liristian  Antiquities, \>.  70G. 

*  Haydn,  Dictionary  of  Dates,  s.  v. 

'  Walcott,  Sarred  Archceoioyy,  a.  v.  "Altar." 

^  Lacrois,  Military  and  HcJigious  Life,  engraving  at  p.  277. 

^  Rock,  Church  of  our  Father's,  I.  p.  2ijd. 

'  In  illustrations  to  an  edition  of  the  Legenda  Aurea,  printed  at  Lyons  in  1519,  tho  cross  alone  is  seen 
standing  on  the  altur  (ffs.  clxis.  and  clxxxij). 
1"  Nichols,  Jioyal   iVills,  p.  272. 
"  Haydn,  Dictionary  of  Dates,  s.  v. 
'-   Walcott,  s.  v.  "  Cross." 

'3  It  appears  in  the  Works  of  St.  Boniface  (Walcott). 

'*  I  need  scarcely  say  that  the  quotation  is  not  given  in  reference  to  our  own  diocesan,   for  whom  everyone 
must  entertain  a  very  sincere  respect. 
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Amongst  the  goods  of  the  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  "Westminster,  was  a  cross  of  gold,  set  with 
stone  and  pearl,  and  weighing  27  oz.' 

It  is  well  known  that  Queen  Elizabeth  had  a  cross  and  candlesticks  upon  the  altar  of  her 
private  chapel,  and  it  need  scarcely  be  said  that  they  were  in  use  in  the  church  revival  under  the 
auspices  of  Archbishop  Laud.  It  is  related,  for  example,  that  the  saintly  Nicholas  Ferrar,  in 
1625,  had  one  in  his  church  at  Little  Gidding.^ 

THE    CANDLESTICKS. 

At  a  very  early  date,  we  hear  of  lamps  presented  to  churches,  and  must  presume,  from  the 
fact  of  their  being  foi-med  of  precious  metals  and  rich  workmanship,  that  they  were  by  no  means 
intended  for  the  mere  purpose  of  giving  necessary  light  to  the  building  ;  in  fact,  the  extract  from 
Myrc's  Instruction  to  the  Parish  Priest,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  (see  p.  163,  post), 
shows  clearly  enough  the  importance  of  the  light  in  a  liturgical  point  of  view. 

The  origin  of  the  practice,  like  that  of  so  many  other  adjuncts  to  divine  worship,  is  probably 
derived  from  the  use  in  the  Temple,  of  which  we  read  that  Bezaleel  (B.C.  1491)  made  '•  a  candle- 
stick of  pure  gold  "  for  the  Tabernacle.^ 

Amongst  the  costly  gifts  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  and  the  Empress  St.  Helena,  to  the 
Basilica  of  St,  Peter.  Rome,  in  the  year  320,  were  a  candelabrum  ten  feet  high,  with  four 
imitation  gold  candlesticks  with  silver  incrastations  representing  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  a 
gold  corona,  being  a  beacon  with  50  dolphins  sei-ving  as  lamps,  and  weighing  35  lbs.  :  32  silver 
lamps  in  the  choir,  with  dolphins  (i.e.  en  suite),  each  10  lbs.,  and  at  the  right  of  the  altar 
30  silver  lamps,  each  8  lbs.*  And  so  Pope  Hilary  (pope  from  4G1  to  467),  gave  to  St.  Peter's 
24  silver  candlesticks,  each  weighing  5  lbs.* 

In  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  Pope  Leo.  IV.  (pope  from  845  to  857),  when  rebuilding 
the  Church  of  SS.  Quattro  Coronati,  Rome,  gave  a  gold  corona  to  hang  over  the  high  altar,  with 
a  gold  cross  in  the  midst,  having  foui'teen  jewels,  of  which  five  were  fixed  in  the  cross  and  the 
other  nine  hung  from  it ;  and  afterwards  a  corona  of  silver  weighing  25  lbs,  ;  to  the  Oratory 
of  St,  Barbara  he  gave  a  silver  corona  weighing  12  lbs,  ;  and  10  silver  lamps.* 

At  the  Church  of  San  Clemente,  Rome,  in  a  mosaic  picture  made  between  1049  and  1055, 
lamps  are  seen  hanging  from  arches,  in  addition  to  candlesticks  on  the  altar."  Of  not  much  later 
date  is  a  very  beautiful  corona,  still  preserved  in  the  church  at  Hildesheim.^  a  sLngularl)'  quaint 
and  unaltered  little  town  some  thirty  miles  south  of  Hanover,  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  limit 
my  remarks  to  the  altar-candlesticks. 

Lyndwood  refers  to  the  writings  of  St.  Isidore  of  Seville,  in  the  seventh  century,  wherein  he 
.states  that,  under  the  t^^e  of  this  corporeal  light,  that  Light  is  shown  forth  of  which  we  read  in 
the  Gospel,  '•  He  was  the  true  Light  which  lightened  everj-  man  ;"  so  burning  it  signifies  Christ 
himself,  the  Brightness  of  Eternal  Life,  The  Canons  of  960  direct  that  a  light  be  always 
burning  in  chm-ch  when  mass  is  sung,' 

But  Lubke,  a  very  eminent  and  careful  authority  in  such  matters,  says  that  they  can  be  proved 
not  to  have  stood  on  the  altars  before  the  twelfth  century.'"  (The  mosaic  I  have  just  refen'ed  to 
is,  however,  half  a  century  earlier.)  Caumont  gives  the  representation  of  an  enamelled  example 
dating  in  this  century."  Walcott  says  that,  before  the  thirteenth  century,  no  candles  nor  crosses 
were  permitted  to  be  peiinanently  set  on  altara,  but  that  they  were  invariably  brought  in  by  two 
acolytes  when  Mass  was  to  be  said,'^ 

By  the  Canons  of  1322,  under  Archbishop  Walter  Reynolds,  it  is  ordered  " 

Nullu3  clericus  permittatur  ministrare  in  officio  altaris  nisi  indutus  sit  superpellioio,  et  tempore  quo 
Missarum  Solemnia  peraguntur  acoendantux  duae  candelae,  vel  ad  minus  una. 

Amongst  innumerable  examples  two  or  three  will  suffice,  the  first  of  which  will  show  the 
importance  attached  to  the  light. 

'  London  and  Middlesex  Archieological  Transactions,  IV.  p.  371. 
-  Hierurijia  Avglicaha.  p.  28. 
^  Kxodus  XXV.  31 

*  Parker,  Arch<eology  of  Rome,  XI.  p.  64. 

*  Ibid.  p.  6.5, 
«  Ibid,  p,  61, 
'  Ibid,  p,  58 

«  Engraved  in  Caumont's  AbkJdaire  (Religieuse),  p.  293;  also  in  Lublse,  p.  173, 
'  JohnsOB,  Cajions. 

1"  Lubke,  Ecclesiastical  Art  in  Germany,  English  ed,  p,  175, 

"  Caumont,  AbeciJuire,  p,  290, 

'•  Walcott,  Sacred  Archaology,  s,  v,  "Altar,"  Here  again  we  must  regret  his  system  of  omitting,  for  the  sake 
of  brevity,  references  to  his  authorities ;  we  can,  therefore,  form  no  opinion  whether  the  statement  is  trustworthy, 
or  the  reverse, 

>^  Gibson,  Codex,  p.  471, 
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In  Myrc's  Instruction  for  the  Parish  Priest  (e.  1450),  he  sa3-s: — 

Al  other  fynge  Jjou  knowest  wel 
What  )3e  nedeth  every  del 
Loke  fat  Jjy  candel  of  wax  hyt  be, 
And  set  byre,  so  ])at  few  hyre  se, 
On  fie  lyfte  half  of  J)yn  autere. 
And  loke  algate  ho  brenne  clere  : 
Wayte  ])at  ho  brenne  in  alle  Tvyse 
Tyl  Jjou  have  do  jiat  servyse.' 

And  zef  pow  be  so  unwys 
)3at  )30w  synge  by  malys 
Withowte  water  and  lyjt  also. 
And  west  welle  Jje  wonteth  bo. 
)3ow  schalt  Jjenne  for  fjy  songe 
Bojje  wepe  and  weyle  er  a-monge, 
Tyl  pe  bysohope  of  hys  ore 
To  Jjy  sonse  the  restore  - 

The  Chiu'ch  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill  possessed,  in  the  year  1485-6  (as  appears  by  an  inventory  of  the 
church  goods),  on  the  high  altar  two  great  candlesticks  and  three  small  ones  ;  and  on  St.  Stephen's 
altar  two  more.'  In  a  work  printed  at  Lyons  in  the  same  year,  in  a  woodcut  of  St.  Lupus  com- 
municating King  Clothair  there  appear  upon  the  altar  only  the  chalice  and  two  small  candles  ;  the 
rood,  with  SS.  Mary  and  John,  is  on  the  reredos  behind.^ 

In  the  Manuale  Guratorum,  published  at  Basle  in  1514,  we  find,  amongst  the  Articuli  contra 
clerum,  "  In  aliquis.  &c.,  aut  sine  lumine  celebraverit."^ 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  of  silver  candlesticks  we  may  cite  the  case  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill. 
where  were" — 

A  payer  of  candellsteks  off  selver  parcell  gylt,  off  ye  gyfte  of  Mast'  Hugh  Pemberton  some 

time  alderman  of  London     ............     iij"  xi  unc. 

and  the  bequest  to  Faversham  Church,  by  John  Hatch,  in  1533,   of   £20  towards  buying  a  pair; 
and  at  Westminster  Abbey,   at  the   dissolution,   there   were  pairs  of  silver  candlesticks  weighing 
respectively  100  oz..  72  oz..  92  oz.,  and  97  oz.' 
At  South  Ockendon,  Essex,"  amongst  the 

Thyngs  that  were  sold  syth  the  Kyng's  ma'",  that  now  is,  was  crowned  ; 

In  p'mis  Robert  Fenwyck  and  Humfrey  Gyll  sold  on  great  payr  of  candelstyks  y'  stode  before  ye  altar, 
&  ij  lytle  payre  of  candelstyks  that  stode  upon  the  altar. 

King  Edward  VI.  ordered  that,  since  images  had  been  abused  by  pilgrimages,  no  lights 
should  thenceforth  be  set  before  any  image  or  picture,  "  but  onely  twoo  lightes  upon  the 
high  aulter,  before  the  Sacrament,  which  for  the  signification  that  Christe  is  the  very  true 
lighte  of  the  worlde,  thei  shall  suffre  to  remain   still.  "^ 

And  so.  in  Cranmer's  Visitation  Articles,  he  enquired  whether  they  suffer  any  torches, 
candles,  tapers,  or  other  lights  to  be  in  the  churches,  but  only  two  lights  upon  the  high 
altar.'" 

The  use  of  candles  was  of  course  restored  in  the  Laudian  revival ;  as.  for  instance. 
Nicholas  Ferrar  had  them  in  his  church  at  Little  Gidding ;"  and  in  Smart's  sermon  at 
Durham  Cathedral,  on  27th  July,  1628,  he  charged  Bishop  Cosens,  inter  alia,  with  having 
tapers  upon  the  altar. '- 

In  recent  times,  even  the  Privy  Council  have  held  that  candlesticks  upon  the  altar-ledge 
are  legal  decorations,  but  they  object  to  the  candles  being  lighted :  which  simply  reminds 
one  of  Cowper's  fable  of  the  controversy  between  eyes  and  nose,  when  the  spectacles  set  them 

'  Myrc's  Instructiotis  for  the  Parish  Priest,  Early  English  Text  Society,  p.  57. 

2  Ibid.  p.  62. 

3  Nichols,  Illustrations,  &c.  p.  115. 

*  Lcgenda  Aurea,  fol.  Lyons,  1486  :  No.  CXXIII. 

5  Manuale  Cvratorum  Predicamli  prehens  modum,  Lib.  II.  consideratio  XX.  fol.  oxviij.  ^ 

"  Nichols,  Illustrations,  p.  271. 

'    Westininsler  Inventoiy,  Londnn  and  Middlesex  Archteologir.al  Transactions,  IV.  319. 
'  Essex  Archieological  Transactions,  N.  S.  II.  p.  188. 

«  Injunctions  of  Edward  VI.  in  1547.     Sparrow,  Collection,  2.     And  Cardwell,  Documentary  Annals,  I.  p.  7. 
'"  Cranmor,  Visitation  Articles.     Sparrow,  Collection,  26.     Cardwell,  Documentarij  Annals. 
''  Hierurt/ia  Anglicana,  p.  28. 
'•  Brand,  Popular  Antiquities  (Bohn's  Ed.  II.  320). 
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at  -nToncr,  and  the  judgment,  that  whenever  the  nose  put  his  spectacles  on,  whether  by 
daylight  or  candlelight,  the  eyes  should  be  shut. 

The  number  of  candles  adopted  as  the  rule  of  the  English  Church  appears  to  have  been, 
in  this  and  in  so  many  other  things,  a  re-enactment  of  the  custom  or  practice  of  the  very 
early  Church  ;  and  we  find  it  still  customary  in  the  unchanging  East.  And  the  same  use 
may  be  seen  in  north  Italy,  as  at  Venice  and  Lucca  for  example,  where  the  two  altar 
candlesticks  stand  on  a  low  step,  while  the  four  candles  on  the  altar  are  not  always  lighted  ; 
in  addition  there  is  often  a  branch  candlestick  on  a  pivot  at  the  outer  end  of  a  low  wall  running 
out  at  either  end  of  the  altar.  In  Spain,  four  candles  are  common.  The  most  usual  modern 
Roman  practice  is  to  have  six  large  candles,  but  I  doubt  if  this  number  was  in  any  case  introduced 
before  the  seventeenth  century.  Twelve  may  be  foimd  earlier.  The  minimum  of  one  at  the  least 
is  shown  in  several  of  the  wood  engi-avings  in  the  History  of  the  Cross,  printed  in  1483.' 

In  referring  to  candlesticks  we  must  not  omit  to  advert  to  Judases.  Candles  being  made  of 
vast  size  and  thickness,  it  became  common  to  construct  the  lower  part  standing  upon  the  pricket 
of  the  candlestick,  of  wood  painted  to  look  like  wax  and  possibly  sometimes  coated  with  it ;  and 
upon  this  the  real  candle  was  set.  These  false  candles  were  called  Judases ;  St.  Margaret, 
Westminster,  furnishes  an  example  :- — 

1524.     Piiid  for  twelve  Judacis  to  stand  with  the  tapers,  ij'. 

THE    PAX. 

The  pax  is  a  small  tablet,  six  or  eight  inches  long  by  a  less  width,  with  a  handle  like  that 
of  a  jug  or  lanthorn  at  the  back,  and  very  generally  fonned  of  metal,  which  is  often  enriched 
with  enamel.  The  name  in  earlv  English  was  pax-brede:^  from  pax-board,  indicating  that  it  was 
or  had  been  commonly  formed  of  wood  ;  but  the  more  general  name  is  the  oscidatorium.  from  its 
object  in  respect  to  the  osculum  pact's,  and  less  commonly  by  other  names,  as  asser  ad  pacem, 
paxiUum,  tabula  pads,  and  deosculator;/.^  Originally,  the  kiss  of  peace  was  given  by  the 
oflSciating  priest  to  the  deacon,  b\'  him  to  others,  and  so  conveyed  to  the  whole  congregation  : 
but  when,  before  long,  the  inconvenience  of  the  sj'stem  became  apparent,  a  tablet  called  a  pax 
was  introduced,  and  the  priest  gave  to  it  the  kiss  of  peace,  and  it  was  passed  on  to  the  rest. 

According  to  the  authorities  cited  by  Canon  Simmons,  the  use  of  the  pax  began  in  the 
thirteenth  centuiy,  but  he  believes  it  to  have  been  rather  earlier^  Haydn's  Dictionary  of  Dates 
says  about  the  twelfth  century.^  It  was  one  of  the  articles  which,  under  Archbishop  Grey's 
Constitutions,  in  l'2.i0,  were  to  be  provided  by  the  parishioners  for  the  use  of  the  chm'ch.'' 

In  illustration  of  the  use  in  England,  we  may  refer  to  the  Constitutions  of  Archbishop 
Edmund  Eich.  in  1236,  which  directed  that  priest's  concubines  be  monished  by  the  arch- 
deacons, &c,,  either  to  marry,  enter  a  cloister,  or  do  public  penance,  in  default  of  which  they 
were  to  be  denied  the  pax,  kcJ'  Eepresentations  of  the  pax  standing  upon  the  altar  frequently 
appear  in  early  paintings,  illuminations,  and  sculpture,  and  in  the  woodcuts  to  early  printed 
books.  The  church  at  St.  Mary-at-Hill  had.  in  1431.  three  paxbredes  of  silver  gilt.'  One  at 
Florence,  which  was  ornamented  with  the  engraving  called  niello,  is  memorable  as  being  the  first 
engraved  plate  from  which  a  printed  impression  was  taken.  The  pax  was  wrought  by  Maso 
Finiguerra.  in  1452.  for  the  baptistery  of  San  Giovanni.  Florence,  and  the  print  from  it  exists  in 
the  National  Library  at  Paris.'"  A  pax.  preserved  in  the  treasury  at  Arezzo.  was  given  in  1464 
by  Pope  Pius  II.  to  his  fellow  citizens  of  Sienna,  who  afterwards  presented  it  to  Arezzo." 

I  believe  that  the  Book  of  the  Gospels  was  not  infrequently  used  instead  of  a  separate  article. 
Such  was  the  case  at  Durham  Cathedral,  where  was  a  marvellously  fair  Book  of  the  Epistles  and 
Gospels,  on  the  silver  cover  of  which  was  a  picture  of  the  Saviour,  which  book  sen-ed  for 
a  pax.'- 


'  Xylographic  History  of  the   Cross,  printed  iu  1483 ;    facsimile  reprint,  edited  by  Berjeau,  4to,  London, 
18G3;  illustrations  to  vv.  4S,  r>0  and  04. 

2  .S.  Afcm/aret,   Westminster,  1.524.     (Nichols,  Illustrations,  p.  9.) 

3  For  example,  in  the  Inventory  of  St.  Mary-at-Ilill,  in  14;il-2  :  "  iij  paxbredes  of  sylver  silt."    (Xicbols 
IllusiraOons.  &c.  p.  94.) 

*   Walcott. 

5  Lriy  I-olk.-C  Mass  Book.  Early  English  Text  Society,  p.  296. 

^  Haydn  s  Dictionttry  of  iJates,  s.  v. 

■■  Johnson,  Canons. 

'  Ibid.     The  ordinance  seems  to  have  been  ineffectual,  for  we  find  further  penalties  enacted  by  the  Legatine 
Constitutions  of  Othobun  in  12(i8. 

'  Inventory  of  the  Goods  of  St.  Mary-at- Hilt. 
'"  Labarte.  p.  249. 
"  Ibid.  p.   2.51. 
"  liites  of  Durham  (Surtees  Society),  p.  7. 
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THE   BOOKS. 

Various  books  were  needed  for  the  service  of  the  altar.  First,  tlie  Missal ;  next,  the  Saera- 
mentarium,  which  was  nearly  the  same  ;  the  Evangelarium,  or  Evangelistariiua,  containing  the 
Gospels  ;  the  Leotionarium,  containing  the  Epistles  ;  the  Benedictionarium  and  the  Antiphonarium. 
Thus,  at  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  1504,  they  ' 

Paid  to  the  bokebynder  at  Ledon  Halle,  for  coveryng,  bynding,  and  pesyng  4  antiphonars,  a 

book,  a  manuell,  a  legend,  2  solomes,  and  3  grayles  .         .         .         .  .         .         .     £2     G     8 

By  the  Canons,  temp.  King  Edgar,  it  was  ordered  that  a  priest  should  never  celebrate  Mass 
without  book,  but  that  the  Canon  (of  the  Mass)  should  be  before  his  eyes  to  see  to,  if  needed,  lest 
he  mistake  ;  and  further,  that  every  priest  shall  take  great  care  to  have  a  good  book,  or  at  least  a 
true  (con-ect)  one.=  So  in  Theodulph's  Capitula,  in  994,  the  Holy  Books  are  spoken  of  as  amongst 
the  essentials  of  a  Church.^ 

Mass-books  were,  of  course,  very  generally  destroyed  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI.  ;  and 
King  James  I.  forbade  their  re-introduction  into  the  country  under  penalties.-' 

CUSHIONS. 

The  little  book-desks  which  so  usually  stand  upon  altars,  and  are  practically  very  convenient 
(if  invented  before  quite  modern  times),  were  extremely  rare,  but  cushions  were  customarily  used 
to  rest  the  book  (not  the  priest's  elbows)  upon.  In  the  Salisbury  Cathedral  Inventory,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  it  appears  they  had  Lectricum  unwn  pro  altare ;  and  at  another  altar,  Ptilvinaria 
ij.  quod  iimim  est  de  sericoJ'  And  at  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1388,  were  Cervicalia.^  In  the  fifteenth 
century  they  are  often  represented  in  woodcuts,  and  they  were  very  frequently  bequeathed  by  wills 
to  altars  and  chapels.  In  fact,  they  seem  to  have  become  quite  usual  by  the  time  of  the 
Reformation,  and  are  constantly  mentioned  in  the  inventories  of  chui-ch  goods  at  that  date,  under 
Various  spellings,  such  as  quissen,  quishwine,  qwissinge,  quusson,  or  cussen,  cuyshjme  and  chosin, 
and  are  spoken  of  later  as  pillows.     At  King's  Langley,  Hertfordshire,  for  example  : — ' 

A  cuyshyne  of  grene  sylke  for  the  hyghe  alter ; 
It"  ij  old  pyllowes  for  the  awlters. 

At  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  1498,  were » 

Four  gret  quysshons  with  downe,  2  o£  them  with  sylke,  and  2  with  fustean  ; 

while  in  their  inventor}'  in  1562 '  appear  two  cushions  of  cloth  of  gold  and  crimson  velvet,  two  of 
green  velvet  with  escutcheons  of  needlework,  two  cloth  of  bawdk}-n,  and  a  little  cushion  with  a 
tree  of  green  silk.  Amongst  the  Lincolnshire  chm'ch  goods,  temp.  Edward  VI., '"  was  "  a  pillowe 
which  line  (la}')  on  thaltare,  gevin  to  a  maide  to  make  her  a  stomacher  of." 

At  North  Ockendon,  Essex,  "  a  chosin  of  fuchen  in  napulls,  byindard  of  rede  and  yowls 
sarssenit." 

FLOWERS. 

The  authority  always  quoted  in  evidence  that  at  an  early  period  it  was  customary  to  set 
flowers  upon  altars,  is  the  famous  work  of  St.  Augustine  the  Great  De  Civitate  Dei.  It 
narrates  that  a  certain  man  went  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Stephen,  and  prayed  earnestly  for  Martial,  his 
father-in-law,  a  Pagan,  then  lying  on  his  death  bed  ;  and  when  he  departed  he  took  from 
the  altar  the  first  flower  that  came  to  hand,  and  put  it,  for  it  was  now  night,  at  the  head  of 
his  father-in-law,  who  was  asleep,  and  who  by  its  silent  instrumentality  was  converted,  and 
sought  baptism.'- 

'  Nichols,  Illustrations,  p.  105. 

2  Johnson,  Canons. 

3  Ibid. 

*  Gibson,  Codex. 

5  Rock,  Church  of  Otir  Fathers,  IV.  p.  108. 

^  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Transactions,  V.  p.  428. 

'  Cussans,  Hertfordshire  Inventories,  p.  52. 

*  Nichols,  Illustrations,  &c.  p.  76. 
»  Ibid.  p.  115. 

'"  Peacock,  Lincolnshire  Church  Goods,  p.  120. 

'■'■  A  cushion  of  fustian  of  Naples,  bound  with  red  and  yellow  sarsenet.     {Essex  Archmological  Transactions. 
N.  S.  II.  p.  186.) 

"  St.  Augustine,  De  Civitate  Dei,  Lib,  XXII.  c,  viii.     (Church  Press  Company,  18G9,  p.  17.) 
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From  the  fact  of  flowers  being  thus  mentioned  in  connection  with  one  individual, 
and  but  once,  we  can  onl}'  draw  the  inference  that  it  was  not  the  general  practice  to 
employ  them  for  the  decoration  of  altars.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  them  represented 
in  any  very  ancient  work  of  art,  the  oldest  I  have  noted  being  a  painting,  dated  l.")73,  by 
Sebastian  Vraux.  where  vases  for  flowers  are  represented  ;  and  where  we  read  of  them  in 
parish  accoimts  they  are  only  for  strewing  or  general  decorations  of  the  church,  or  perhaps 
(as  at  St.  Margaret  Pattens,  in  ln24)  for  garlands  for  the  choir  on  Corpus  Christi  Day  and  the 
festival  of  the  patron.  At  all  events,  it  seems  quite  clear  that  they  were  not,  at  an  early 
date,  set  upon  the  altar  itself,  but  on  the  shelf.  The  practice  of  decorating  altars  with 
flowers  placed  upon  the  shelf  can  be  scarcely  said  to  prevail  anywhere  except  amongst 
churches  of  the  "  High  Church "  type  in  England.  In  France,  the  sanctuary  is  very  usually 
decorated  with  cut  flowers  and  plants  in  pots,  and  wreaths  of  evergreens  (frequently  artificial) 
at  the  commencement,  and  more  or  less  during  the  period  of  the  "Month  of  Mary  "  (May),  but 
the  origin  of  that  festivity  is  perfectly  modern  ;  while  in  Italy,  with  its  wealth  of  flowers,  we 
seldom  or  never  see  used  for  the  purpose  any  but  tawdry  artificial  plants  and  flowers,  fit  in  every 
waj'  for  ornaments  of  a  second-rate  music-hall.  If  not  used  for  the  adornment  of  the  altar,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  practice  of  decorating  the  church  with  flowers  and  branches  of  trees  is  of 
gi'eat  antiquity, ' 

But  although  there  may  be  but  little  to  be  said  in  an  archaeological  point  of  view  for  flowers 
as  a  decoration  for  the  altar,  they  seem  to  possess  an  inherent  or  natural  appropriateness,  which, 
without  pausing  to  analyze  the  feeling,  is  at  once  perceptible,  while  no  practical  or  tangible 
reason  has  ever  been  urged  against  them,-  On  the  other  hand  stands  the  fact  that  in  no  work 
of  the  creation  is  beauty,  fitness,  and  organization  more  fully  displayed.  Admiration  and  love 
of  flowers  being  inherent  in  the  human  breast,  it  is  but  a  natural  instinct  to  devote  that  which  we 
admire  and  love  to  the  worship  of  Him  to  whom  we  owe  all  that  we  enjoy.  The  lines  of  a  modern 
poet  seem  singularly  appropriate: — 

Bring  flowers  to  the  shrine  where  we  kneel  in  prayer — 
Thoy  are  nature's  offering — their  place  is  there  ; 
Tbey  speali  of  hope  to  the  fainting  heart; 
With  a  voice  of  promise  tliey  come  and  part,' 


THE  CENSEE  OE  THUEIBLE,  AND  SHIP, 

The  censer  or  thurible  (from  Thus,  frankincense),  with  its  ship  or  navicula,  as  being  amongst 
the  items  immediately  connected  with  the  service  of  the  altar,  must  be  mentioned,  however 
briefly. 

The  origin  of  the  use  of  the  censer  in  religious  worship  of  course  dates  back  to  the 
most  remote  period  in  European  history,  and  probably  earlier ;  and  we  may  fairly  conclude 
that  it  descended  to  Christian  worship  directly  from  Jewish  ritualism.  The  gifts  to  the  infant 
Saviour  were  gold,  and  frankincense,  and  myrrh.  Its  use  is  seen  in  sculpture  and  painting 
on  very  early  Christian  moniunents,  and  thence  downwards  along  the  course  of  time.  Incense  is 
mentioned  in  the  so-called  Apostolic  Canons,*  which  are  believed  to  date  from  the  earlier  part  of 
the  fourth  century,  Lubke  states*  that,  in  the  mediaeval  period,  the  censer  resembled  the  dome 
of  a  building,  and  was  suspended  by  four  chains,  I  think  that  an  hexagonal  form  with  three 
chains  was  more  usual.  The  ship,  or  navicula,  was  the  vessel  which  contained  incense  for  the 
supply  of  the  censer,  and  was  so  called  from  its  being  very  generally  made  in  the  form  of  a 
ship. 

Censers  were  commonly  wrought  of  rich  metal  and  were  of  artistic  design  and  workmanship. 
Lubke  says  that  in  early  times  they  were  usually  made  of  bronze  or  copper,  and  later  of  silver  ; 
but  we  find  that  amongst  the  things  presented  by  Pope  Pascal  I.  {a.d.  {'M\)  to  the  Church  of 
Santa  Cecilia  in  Trastevere,  was  a  silver  gilt  thurible  weighing  1  lb," 

Pope  Leo  IV.,  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  presented  to  the  Church  of  the  SS. 
Quattro  Coronati,  at  Eome,  two  silver  thuribles  of  2  lbs.  1   oz.  weight.     One  of  about  the  same 

'  Kiddle,  Manual  of  Christian  Antiquities,  p.  70G. 

2  There  was  an  intorosting  correspondence  on  tlie  subject  in  the  Church  Times  of  the  spring  of  1880. 

3  Konolm  Digby,  Cnmpitum,  JioaU  of  JWitiire. 

*  Bingham,  Christian  Antiquities,  Bk.  VIII.  c.  vi.  8.  21,  p.  109. 

»  Lubke,  p.  1.51. 

"  Parker,  Archaologij  of  Home,  XI.  p.  G7. 
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date  is  represented  in  an  illustration  to  Lacroix's  book.'  At  LiUe,  is  one  of  the  twelfth  centuiy, 
of  copper  gilt,  of  very  elaborate  design  with  fantastic  animals  in  bold  relief,  and  having  on 
the  apex  an  angel  and  three  smaller  figui-es  representing  Ananias,  Azarias,  and  Misael,^  in 
evident  allusion  to  the  fiery  fm-nace  from  the  effects  of  which  they  were  so  miraculously 
preserved. 

Theophilus  the  monk,  in  his  treatise  written  in  the  same  century,  gave  directions  respecting 
thuribles.^  Li  an  inventory  of  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  and  King  Charles  V.  of  France, 
as  mentioned  by  Labarte,'  are  the  following  examples  : — 

Ung  grant  oncencier  d'or,  pour  la  chapelle  dua  roy,  ouvre  a  huit  chapiteaijs  en  facon  de  mayonniere,  et 

est  le  pinacle  dudi  encencier  ouvro  a  huit  osteaulx,  et  est  a  pie  ouvrO  a  jour. 
Ung  encencier  d'or,  a  quatre  pignons,  et  a  quatre  tournelles. 

At  Westminster  Abbey,  in  1388,  were  :  * — 

Turibuli  ij  magni,  ex  done  quondam  Regis  Henrici  III. ;  continentes  in  summitate  ij  parvas  campanulas. 
Turibidum  magnum  argeuteum  deauratum  cum  ymaginibufl  in  tabernaculis  sedentibus ;  ex  done  Dom. 
Simonis  Cardinalis. 

Amongst  the  bequests  of  Lady  de  Roos,  in  1414,  is  "j  par  turribulorum  argenti."'  So 
William  Bruges,  Garter-King-at-Arms,  in  1449,  bequeathed  to  the  Church  of  St.  George  within 
Stamford,  "  a  peyre  of  censours  of  sylver,  with  a  ship  of  sylver  for  frankincence,  and  j  spone  for 
the  same  ship,  of  sylver."  The  Duke  of  Bedford  bequeathed  "  Unum  par  tm-ribulorum 
argenteorum  et  deauratorum,  que  noviter  fabricari  fecit  Parisius."'  Henry  Hatche,  in  1533, 
bequeathed  £20  towards  buying  a  pair  of  silver  censers.''  So  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  1534. 
bequeathed  to  the  Church  of  Eljiie,  near  Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  a  pair  of  censers  of  silver  and  a  flat 
ship  of  silver  gilt.'-'  Among  the  goods  of  the  church  at  Great  Wakering,  Essex,  which  were  stolen 
from  the  church  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  VI.  (1548  or  1549)  were  "ij  chaleses 
p'cell  gilt,  a  senser  of  sylver  and  a  ship  of  sylver;"  and  at  Purleygh  four  years  later,  "  a  shipp  of 
sylver."'"  At  Brightlingsea,  a  chalice,  pyx,  pax,  and  ship,  together  weighing  89  oz.,  were  sold  for 
£20  5s.  3d.;  and  a  pyx,  bell,  and  two  candlesticks,  weighing  57i-  oz.,  were  sold  for  £12  IBs.  9d." 
At  St.  Mary-at-Hill,  in  1562,  were  "ij  sheppis  of  sylver."  '-  By  the  Canons  of  Archbishop  Grey 
and  others  subsequently,  censers  were  ordered  to  be  provided  by  the  pai'ishioners  for  the  use  of  the 
church. 

Though  disused  and  discountenanced  by  the  Puritan  side,  the  censer  continued  partially  in 
use.  Thus,  the  furniture  of  Bishop  Andrews'  chapel  comprised  "  A  triquertral  censer,  wherein 
the  clerk  putteth  frankincense  at  the  reading  of  the  first  lesson.  The  navicula,  like  the  keel  of  a 
boat,  with  a  half  cover  and  foot,  out  of  which  the  frankincense  is  poured  ;"  '^  and  Archbishop 
Bancroft  published  a  form  for  the  consecration  of  a  censer."  The  frankincense  was  either  poured 
from  the  ship,  or  a  spoon  was  used. 

The  offering  annually  presented  at  the  festival  of  the  Epiphany,  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  Queen,  upon  the  altar  of  the  Chapel  Koyal,  of  gold  and  frankincense  and  myrrh,  will  be 
borne  in  mind. 

THE    SACEING,    SANCTUS,  OR  SANCTE  BELL. 

This  is  the  last  of  the  ornaments  of  the  church  to  which  I  have  to  advert  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  altar. 

At  what  precise  date  arose  the  practice  of  employing  a  bell  to  give  notice  of  the  moment 
when  the  highest  act  of  Christian  worship   was  celebrated  is   uncertain,  but   it  appears  to  have 

'  Lacroix,  Milifiiri/  and  Religious  Life  in  t/ie  Middle  Ages,  p.  277. 

2  Labarte,  engraving,  p.  221. 

3  Theophilus,  Treatise,  p.  49.     (Labarte,  p.  228.) 

*  Labarte.  p.  228. 

*  London  ajid  Middlesex  Archaological  Transactions,  V.  p.  432. 
®  Testamenta  Ehnracensia  (Surtees  Society),  I.  p.  378. 

'  Nichols,  Royal  Wills,  p.  372. 

*  Testamenta  Vetusta,  p.  662. 

'  Nichols,  Testamenta  Vetusta,  p.  660. 

"•  Lnventorij  of  Essex  Church  Ooods  (Essex  Archseological  Society). 
"  Nichols,  Testamenta  V^etusta,  p.  14. 
'-  Nichols,  Illustrations,  p.  93. 
'3  Prynne,  Canterbury's  Doom,  p.  122. 

'*  Archbishop  Sancroft's  Form  of  Dedication  of  a    Church  or  Chapel,  published  in   1685.     (See  Hieruryia 
Anglicana,  p.  180,  et  seq.) 
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been  customary  in  the  tliirteentli  century.'  It  would,  of  course,  be  objectless  in  a  small  building'; 
but  more  probably  it  was,  like  the  censer,  a  survival  from  the  worship  of  the  earlier  dispensation. 
As  edifices  of  grander  dimensions  were  obtained  and  filled  with  worshippers,  the  practical  use  of 
the  bell  became  obvious.  In  the  manuscript  dating  in  the  ninth  century,  akeady  adverted  to,  the 
bell  is  represented.'     The  Lay  Folks'  Mass  Book  refers  to  it  thus  :  ^ — 

Jjen  t^-me  is  to  the  sacrjmge 
A  litel  belle  men  oyse  to  ryng. 
Jjen  shal  fou  do  reverence 
to  ihesu  crist  awen  presence. 

Gifts  and  bequests  of  such  bells  made  of  the  precious  metals  are  very  frequently  recorded. 
Thus,  in  1356,  Elizabeth,  Countess  of  Northampton,  bequeathed  to  the  Church  of  the  Friars 
Preachers,  in  London,  a  silver  bell.''  Sir  John  Depeden,  in  1402,  bequeathed  "j  campanam  de 
argento;  videlicet,  j  sacring  bell ;  "  ^  and  Lady  de  Eoos,  in  1414,  "j  tintinnabnlum  argenti ;"  * 
William  Bruges,  Garter-King,  in  1449,  "  a  little  hand-bell  of  Sylver,  of  the  gretnesse  of  a  sacrynge 
bell;"'  and  Sir  Thomas  Lyttleton,  Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  in  1481,  bequeathed  a  sacring 
bell  of  silver.*  At  Monken  Hadley,  Middlesex,  the  saunce  beU  (evidently  external)  is  spoken  of 
as  being  1  foote  iij  ynces  in  wydnes  (wideness,  diameter).'  At  South  Gckendon,  Essex,  was  "  a 
hand-bell  in  weight  iij  li.,  and  a  sancts  bell  in  weyght  xxiiij  li."  '" 

In  some  parts  of  TjtoI,  three  bells  are  arranged  on  a  triangular  frame,  and  necessarily  rung 
together ;  they  are  often  left  carelessly  on  the  altar-step.  I  have  seen  in  one  instance,  a  number 
of  such  little  bells  aiTanged  on  a  wheel,  and  set  ringing  as  the  wheel  revolves  ;  this  arrangement 
appears  to  date  from  the  fifteenth  century,  but  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  use,  since  it  is  fixed 
at  the  west  end  of  the  cathedral.  A  similar  example,  at  Genoa,  is  shown  in  an  engraving  in 
Lubke's  work." 

The  sancte  bell  was  often  outside  the  church,  and  was  a  moderate-sized  bell  of  ordinary  bell- 
metal,  set  in  a  small  arch,  ordinarily  on  the  eastern  gable  of  the  nave.  Many  examples  remain  in 
England,  but  the  practice  does  not  seem  to  have  been  usual,  although  it  was  ordered  by  the  canons 
of  Archbishop  Peckham,  in  1281,  that  bells  should  be  tolled  at  the  elevation  of  the  Body  of 
Christ,  in  order  that  the  people  who  had  not  leisure  daily  to  be  present  at  Mass  might,  wherever 
they  were,  in  houses  or  fields,  bow  their  knees,  in  order  to  the  obtaining  the  indulgences  granted 
by  many  bishops.'* 

The  hand-bell  was  one  of  the  items  of  church  goods  which  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  VI. 
were  sold  if  of  any  value,  or  else  otherwise  disposed  of  ;  as  at  Waddington  St.  Peter,  Lincolnshire, 
where  the  churchwardens  reported  to  the  Commissioners  '^  that  there  had  been — 

one  saoringe  bell  which  honge  at  a  may  polo  topp,  and  what  ia  become  of  it  we  know  not. 

It  was  forbidden,  by  the  Eoyal  Injunctions  in  1549,  and  Ridley's  Visitation  Articles  in  1550," 
but  was  revived  in  the  following  reign ;  as  at  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  the  churchwardens  in 
155C,'*— 

Paide  to  a  carpenter  for  mendinge  the  saintes  bell,  for  boltes  and  iron  of  the  same  ....     ij^ 

The  wholesale  destruction  of  church  goods  of  aU  kinds,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
seems  to  have  been,  so  far  as  parish  churches  were  concerned,  limited  to  the  short  reign  of  King 
Edward  VI.  Fu-st,  was  a  Eoyal  Commission  in  his  second  year,  which  appears  to  have  made  a 
tolerably  clean  sweep  of  such  things,  if  they  were  of  saleable  value ;  and  what  became  of  the 

'  Canon  Simmons,  Notes  to  Luy  Folks'  Mass  Book  (Early  English  Test  Society),  p.  272. 

^  Lacroix,  engraving,  p.  277. 

'  Lay  Folks'  Mass  Book  (Early  English  Test  Society),  p.  37. 

■■   Testamenia  V'etusla,  p.  268. 

*  Testamenta  Kboracensia^  I.  p.  295  (Surtees  Society). 

6  Ibid.  p.  .S76. 

'  Lambeth  Register,  187,  Stafford. 

'   Testamenia  Vetusta,  p.  36+. 

'  History  of  Monken  Hadley,  by  the  Rev.  Frederick  C.  Cass  ;  London  and  Middlesex  Archaohyical  Trans- 
actions, IV.  p.  282. 

'"  Essex  Archecoloijical  Transactions,  N.  S.  II.  p.  187. 

*'  Lubke,  Fcclesiastical  Art,  p.  154. 

'2  Johnson,  Canons.  Lyndwood's  Glossary,  upon  "  Bolls  "  in  th»  plural,  sava  it  relates  to  churches  in  the 
plural,  and  that  one  bell  to  each  church  suffices.     (Lyndivood's  Provinciale,  p.  231.) 

"  I'oacock,  Lincolnshire  Church  Furniture^  p.  157. 

"  Cardwell,  Documentary  Aunah,  I.  pp.  (U  and  81. 

"  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  Churchwardens' Accounts,  p.  129. 
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proceeds  realized  has  never  yet  been  shown.  The  king  had  not  even  the  immoral  excuse  that 
his  royal  father  had,  viz.,  that  lavish  and  extraordinary  expenditure  must  be  met  with  a  revenue 
far  beyond  that  which  could  legally  be  obtained,  and  which  leil  him  to  act  in  accordance  with  the 
precept  attributed  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  as  written  for  his  son's  edification  :  "  Got  money, 
honestly,  if  you  can:  but  get  money."  We  can  only  suppose  (and  it  is  also  the  most  charitable 
supposition)  that  the  royal  youth  was  simply  the  tool  of  tliose  around  him  ;  reminding  one  of 
the  fable  of  the  monkey,  the  cat,  and  the  chestnuts — they  got  tlie  chestnuts,  and  he  the  eternal 
disgrace  of  wholesale  sacrilege.  So  greedy  and  grasping  was  the  spirit  shown,  that  a  second 
commission  was  appointed  in  the  king's  sixth  and  seventh  years,  and  went  through  the  country 
scraping  the  cheese-rinds  which  their  predecessors  had  loft ;  but  it  seems  possible  that  they  were  in 
many  instances  forestalled,  for  the  churchwardens  often  deposed  before  them  that  various  things 
had  been  plundered,  but  by  whom  they  knew  not ;  and  this  so  frequently  happened  that  I  think 
we  may  reasonably  suppose  it  to  have  been  done  in  many  cases,  not  without  the  tacit  sanction  of 
the  wardens,  and  for  the  sake  of  preservation. 
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Br  the  kindness  of  the  Eev.  Dr.  Cox,  the  vicar,  we  are  enabled  to  meet  in  this  ancient 
priory  church,  which,  for  interest  both  to  the  antiquary  and  the  eoclesiologist,  is  second  to  none ; 
for,  after  the  abbey  at  Westminster,  it  stands  pre-eminent  for  tlie  wonderful  series  of  monuments 
which  adorn  its  aisles  and  chapels,  and  cluster  against  its  walls. 

You  heard  on  Thursday  last,  in  Mr.  Freshfield's  most  interesting  paper  on  Constantinople, 
much  of  Constantine,  the  great  founder  of  New  Eome,  and  of  that  Byzantine  Empire  of  the  East, 
which  lasted  from  the  fourth  century  to  the  fifteenth,  when  it  finally  succumbed  to  the  Ottoman 
conqueror,  an  event  hastened,  as  you  know,  by  the  parricidal  hand  of  Venice,  the  daughter  and 
child  of  Constantinople.  This  church,  by  its  dedication  to  St.  Helena,  the  mother  of  Constantine, 
carries  us  back  to  those  early  days,  and  links  this  structure  with  them  inseparably. 

An  old  historic  liuilding  like  this  has  had  its  history  written  in  a  disjointed  nranner  by  several, 
and  I  have  very  little  to  add  to  what  I  myself  wrote  some  eight  years  back,  unless  it  is  to  correct 
some  particulars  where  documentary  evidence  substantiates  that  which  rested  before  only  on 
hypothesis. 

First  of  its  remote  antiquity.  As  with  hundreds  of  other  larger  and  nobler  fabrics,  there  is  no 
direct  documentary  evidence  of  its  foundation  as  a  church  ;  but  I  think  you  will  agree  with  me  that 
indirectly  we  have  suflBcient  evidence  to  convince  us  that  in  antiquity  of  foundation  it  may  vie 
with  the  oldest  fabric  that  has  been  built  and  dedicated  to  the  service  of  Christianity,  and  I  base 
this  assex-tion  on  the  fact  of  the  peculiar  dedication  to  Saint  Helena,  '  piissima  et  venerabilis 
Augusta,'  the  mother  of  the  first  Christian  Caesar,  Constantine  the  Great,  Ancient  tradition,  but 
I  am  afraid  of  very  slender  authority,  claims  her  as  a  British  saint,  the  daughter  of  one  Coel, 
a  native  prince.  She  was  born  at  Colchester,  and  married  to  Constantius  Chlorus,  but  certain 
Greek  authors  claim  her  as  a  native  of  Bithynia,  born  at  Dupranum.  Her  nationality  is  a  matter 
of  little  importance,  her  existence  is  an  historical  and  authenticated  fact.  I  must  remind  you  also 
that  the  spot  on  which  we  are  congregated  was  once  the  centre  of  the  most  affluent  quarter  of  the 
Roman  city  of  Londinium.  Along  Bishopsgate  Street  on  both  sides  have  been  found  at  various 
times,  deeply  buried  beneath  the  present  buildings,  considerable  remains  of  superb  mosaic  pavements : 
under  Volckman's  the  confectioner's,  nearer  still  by  Crosby  Hall,  again,  in  Threadneedle  Street, 
under  Gresham  House,  in  Leadenhall  Street,  and  in  various  other  places  in  close  proximity  to  this 
site,  fully  attesting  that  this  was  one  of  the  wealthier  if  not  wealthiest  quarter,  and  showing  the  taste, 
refinement,  and  luxmy  of  its  former  inhabitants.  It  is  not  unreasonable  then  to  conclude  that,  when 
they  had  abolished  tlieir  ancient  gods  and  adopted  a  purer  religion,  they  would  have  dedicated 
their  first  Christian  church  to  the  memory  of  her  who  had  been  indeed  a  nursing  mother,  and  had 
raised  the  infant  church  from  the  gloom  of  the  catacombs  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  courtly  and 
imperial  favour ;  perhaps  her  reputed  British  origin  may  also  have  made  her  a  favourite  with  the 
Anglo-Romans,  and  led  them  to  perpetuate  her  memory  in  this  manner.  We  have  heard  much 
lately  from  certain  quarters  of  St.  Augustine's  mission,  and  one  would  almost  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  to  him  alone  is  the  glory  and  credit  due  of  having  introduced  Christianity  here  ;  but 
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fortuuately  for  the  claims  of  that  primitive  church,  of  which  we  as  luembers  of  the  Church  of 
England  claim  to  be  the  representatives,  we  have  St.  xVugustine's  own  testimony  to  the  fact  of  the 
exi.stenee  of  Christiaiiitv  before  his  advent.  He  did  not  convert  the  ancient  inhabitants  :  they 
had  been  converted  already  when  the  troubles  of  the  Western  Empire  had  compelled  the  Eoman 
legions  to  withdraw  to  protect  their  own  imperial  city  :  they  had  to  leave  those  who  had  once  been 
■conquered,  but  who  had  grown  almost  to  love  their  conquerors,  naked  and  defenceless,  to  those 
barbarian  hordes  called  Saxons,  who.  dri\-ing  the  ancient  inhabitants  to  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
Wales  and  Cornwall,  replaced  the  primitive  structures  of  their  pure  faith  by  temples  to  Wodin 
and  Thor.  St.  Augustine  converted  the  Saxons,  all  honour  to  him.  and  our  city  churches  amply 
testify  to  the  number  of  saint-martyrs  they  added  to  the  calendar :  St.  Edmimd,  St.  Swithin, 
St.  Alphege.  St.  Dunstan.  St.  Ethelburga.  St.  Mildred,  and  the  churches  dedicated  to  All  Hallows 
betrav  their  Saxon  origin.  Eome  had  already  began  to  assert  herself,  and  I  question  much  whether 
after  St.  Augustine's  time  a  saint  so  identified  with  Constantinople  would  have  found  favour  with 
those  who  looked  to  Eome  only.  Passing  from  tliese  surmises  to  the  region  of  facts  or  alleged 
facts,  we  are  told  by  Howell,  but  on  what  authority  is  not  stated,  and  others  following  his  wake 
have  perpetuated  the  same  statement,  namely,  that  the  body  of  our  great  national  and  royal 
St.  Edmund,  the  king  and  martyr,  was  during  an  incursion  by  the  Danes  removed  from  the  place 
of  its  sepulture  at  St.  Edmundsbury.  and  deposited  for  security  within  these  walls  for  the  space  of 
three  years.  Much  as  I  could  wish  to  give  credence  to  this  statement,  the  testimony  of  Stowe,  endorsed 
by  that  of  Newcourt.  who  so  deeply  delved  in  the  soil  of  the  past,  ascribes  to  the  church  of 
St.  Gregory  by  St.  Paul's  the  honour  of  having  afforded  a  temporary  resting  place  and  shelter  for 
the  royal  remains.  Leaving  to  future  antiquaries  to  decide  this  interesting  point,  I  will  now 
jiroceed  to  that  portion  of  my  subject  which  can  bo  verified  by  documentary  evidence. 

The  first  really  authentic  notice  of  this  church  occurs  in  an  agreement  made  between  a  certain 
Eanulphus  and  the  Canons  of  St.  Paul,  b}-  which,  in  consideration  of  a  certain  annual  sum  of  money 
(twelve  pence),  the  patronage  of  the  chm'ch  should  belong  to  him  and  to  his  son  Eobertus,  and  on 
their  death  to  a  third  life,  noliiinated  by  them,  who  was  to  have  the  reversion  subject  to  a  charge 
or  fine  of  two  shillings  yearly,  to  be  paid  to  the  canons,  the  said  reversion  to  belong  to  the  canons 
on  his  death,  without  any  incumbrance,  and  free  from  all  charges.  As  Thurstan,  Archbishop  of 
York,  is  mentioned  in  this  deed,  the  date  must  have  been  before  113'J,  when  Thurstan  died.  In 
1181  the  three  lives  referred  to  must  have  lapsed.  This  is  interesting  as  showing  that  that  most 
repi-eheusible  custom  of  alienating  chiu'ch  advowsons  was  as  much  in  vogue  then  as  in  after  years. 
It  is  true  that  it  was  only  for  three  lives  :  but  Eanulphus  and  Eobertus.  and  the  third  party  to  be 
nominated  by  them,  had  doubtless  some  special  object  in  this,  and  let  us  hope  that  they  were  equal 
to  their  responsibilities.  In  ll.Sl  St.  Helen's  is  noticed  in  an  account  of  manors  and  chiu-ches 
belonging  to  the  cathedral,  and  is  the  property  of  the  canons  ;  that  it  brings  in  to  them  twenty 
shillings,  that  by  the  hand  of  Master  Ciprian  it  pays  twelve  pence  s3-nodal  dues  and  twelve  pence 
to  the  archdeacon,  and  that  it  hath  a  churchvard. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  centur}'  a  most  important  change  took  place,  both 
structurally  in  the  building  and.  to  a  certain  extent,  in  the  use  to  which  it  was  applied.  This 
change  was  no  other  than  that  of  converting  the  ancient  parish  church,  which  had  existed  far 
beyond  the  memory  of  man.  into  a  convent  of  Benedictine  nuns,  still  preserving  to  the  parishioners 
their  inahenable  rights  to  the  building.  I  shall  have  to  revert  to  the  manner  in  which  this  was 
done  hereafter,  and  I  will  proceed  with  the  documentary  history. 

About  the  year  1212,  and  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  John,  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  the  dean  being  Alardus  de  Burnham.  granted  to  William  FitzWilliam.  or.  as  he 
is  also  termed  in  the  indenture,  William,  the  son  of  William  the  goldsmith,  the  following  pemiission  : — 
"  Know  all  present  and  to  come  that  I.  Alardus.  Dean  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul,  and 
the  Chapter  of  the  same  cathedral,  do  grant  to  William,  the  son  of  William  the  goldsmith,  patron 
of  the  Church  of  St.  Helen,  London,  that  he  may  constitute  nuns  in  the  same  church  for  the  perpetual 
serrice  of  God  therein  :  and  may  bestow  on  the  society  of  the  same  the  right  of  patronage  to  the 
same  church,  as  the  same  was  granted  to  him  by  our  predecessors,  provided  that  the  prioress,  or 
other  governing  such  house  after  election  made  by  the  same,  do  make  presentation  thereof  to  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  London,  and  swear  fidelity  to  the  same  Dean  and  Chapter  as  well  for  such 
church  as  for  a  pension  or  annuity  of  half  a  mark,  payable  within  eight  days  of  Easter,  and  that  they 
do  further  swear  not  to  alienate  such  before-mentioned  patronage,  or  to  subject  their  convent  to 
any  other  control.  And  we  do,  moreover,  grant  as  far  as  in  us  lies  that  the  said  society  or  convent 
so  to  be  erected  may  appropriate  and  convert  to  their  own  use  all  obventions  belonging  to  the  said 
church,  excepting  the  aforesaid  pension,  they  discharging  all  episcopal  dues  appertaining  to  the  said 
church  ;  and  if  it  shall  happen  that  the  nuns  of  such  convent  shall  conduct  themselves  improperly, 
we  gi-ant  the  same  to  men  of  religion  to  hold  without  molestation  in  the  same  manner  as  is 
mentioned  with  respect  to  such  nuns  ;  and  the  Dean  and  Cluipter  bind  themselves  similarly  towards 
them,  and  that  this  oiu-  grant  and  concession,  and  all  other  our  engagements  may   be  held  in 
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perpetual  remembrance  and  firmly  observed,  we  have  caused  the  same  to  be  done  in  tlie  form 
of  a  handwriting,  the  one  part  whereof  to  be  kept  by  us,  and  the  other  by  the  said  William  and 
the  said  nuns,  and  have  mutuall}-  sealed  the  same." 

■'Witness — Alardus,  Dean  of  London,  and  others." 

The  constitutions  or  rules  of  the  convent  as  rearranged  by  another  dean,  Keutwood,  are  given 
in  full  in  Dugdale's  Monasticon ;  they  exist  in  manuscript  among  the  Hatton  papers,  and  are 
dated  from  "  our  Chapter  House" ;  a  translation  is  given  in  Wilkinson's  Londinia  Illustrata,  There 
is  nothing  particularly  calling  for  notice  in  these  rules  beyond  that  a  screen  was  to  be  erected  at 
the  nuns'  choir  to  prevent  strangers  from  looking  at  them  when  they  were  at  divine  service.  I 
should  imagine  that  this  screen,  traces  of  which  can  be  seen  in  the  second  arch  from  the  oast  only, 
screened  off  the  eastern  part,  leaving  the  body  of  their  part  free.  I  should  hardly  imagine  that  the 
whole  of  the  priory-church  was  screened  off,  only  the  two  eastern  bays,  the  first  of  which  now  occu- 
pied by  Pickering's  tomb,  was  not  pierced  by  an  arch,  but  was  a  solid  between  the  two  high  altars. 
The  arch  over  the  tomb  is  so  late  an  insertion  that  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  only  built 
about  l.")74,  the  date  of  the  tomb.  The  altar  of  the  nuns'  choir  must  liave  had  its  piscina  and 
sedilia,  and  they  must  have  occupied  that  position. 

In  1308,  William  de  Basing,  sheriff  of  London,  became  a  most  liberal  benefactor  to  the  ciiurch 
and  convent,  and  it  is  probable  that  some  of  the  work  at  the  east  end  was  erected  through  his 
munificence.  Adam  Francis,  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  was  a  benefactor,  and  built  the  chapels  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  of  Our  Lady,  thus  dedicated  according  to  the  terms  of  his  will.  Stowe  says 
that  he  died  1354.  Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  another  important  change  took  place 
in  the  structure,  so  important  as  to  revolutionize  the  interior  entirely.  Sir  John  Crosbie,  the  owner 
and  builder  of  that  gem  of  old  English  architecture,  happily  remaining  to  our  days  though 
considerably  curtailed,  Crosby  Hall,  left  a  large  sum  of  money,  aOO  marks,  for  the  repairs  of  this 
church,  and  for  the  solemn  obits  for  his  soul.  He  was  buried  in  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost  in 
1475,  where  his  effigy,  and  that  of  his  wife  Agnes,  who  died  14Gfi,  still  remain.  The  will  is  dated 
1471,  and  amongst  the  various  clauses  is  one  which  directs  that  his  body  be  buried  in  the 
chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  within  the  parish  church  of  St.  Helen,  within  Bishopsgate  of 
London,  in  the  same  place  where  the  body  of  Anneys  (or  Agnes),  his  late  wife,  was  buried,  in  case 
it  fortmied  him  to  decease  within  the  realm  of  England.  After  particularizing  his  tomb  and  the 
ornaments  thereof,  he  bequeaths  various  sums  to  the  prioress  and  nuns  of  St.  Helen,  and  to  the 
parish  priest  of  the  parish  church  of  St.  Helen  (here  is  a  marked  distinction  between  the  two 
foundations)  to  do  Placebo,  Dirge,  and  Masses  of  Eequiem  for  his  soul  and  that  of  his  late  wife, 
and  for  the  souls  of  all  his  children  passed  to  God,  and  for  all  Christian  souls.  Forty  shillings  to 
a  priest  to  pray  for  his  soul  in  his  parish  church  of  St.  Helen,  and  for  his  obit  to  be  holden  yearly 
for  forty  years  in  the  said  church.  The  ground  on  which  he  had  built  his  stately  anansion  had 
been  leased  to  him  for  a  term  of  i)',)  years,  at  an  annual  ground  rent  of  £11  Gs.  8d.,  by  Dame 
Alice  Ashfeld.  Prioress  of  the  House  or  Convent  of  St.  Helen. 

Since  the  foundation  of  the  priory,  200  years  previously,  the  soil  had  accumulated  considerably 
externally,  and  Crosbie's  500  marks  was  expended  in  altering  the  levels  to  suit  this  accumulation. 
The  arcade  between  the  two  naves,  with  the  exception  of  one  arch,  was  entirely  rebuilt,  and  the 
chiu-ch  was  re-roofed  ;  the  original  high-pitched  roofs  gave  place  to  the  present  roof,  or  to  one  very 
similar.  The  lancet  windows  were  blocked,  and  large  perpendicular  windows  inserted.  All  this 
work  must  have  been  done  very  soon  after  the  time  of  the  proving  of  the  will  in  the  prerogative 
Court  of  Canterbury,  1475.  We  now  approach  a  period  fraught  with  scenes  of  oppression,  rapacity, 
and  tyranny,  unparalleled  in  our  national  annals — a  time  for  destroying  rather  than  building ;  but 
fortunately  for  this  sacred  building,  that  parish  church  which  had  existed  from  time  immemorial, 
before  this  sumptuous  growth  of  the  priory  church,  welded  as  it  were  to  its  side,  had  overshadowed 
but  never  obliterated  the  parent  stem  ;  this  had  saved  it  from  destruction.  Although  the  axe  and 
hammer  ran  riot  in  the  adjacent  conventual  buildings,  the  church  was  saved.  In  this,  wo  have  a 
curious  instance  of  the  intense  vitality  of  that  ancient  parochial  system  instituted  in  the  purest  and 
earliest  ages  of  Christianity,  and  surviving  to  our  own  times,  its  manifold  blessings  divine,  its 
imperfections  the  work  of  men's  own  hands. 

The  advowson,  which  had  belonged  to  the  prioress,  eventually  passed  to  the  Crown,  who  gave 
the  site  of  the  convent  and  its  church  to  that  truly  infamous  Eichard  Williams,  alias  Cromwell ;  but 
it  subsequently  reverted  to  the  Crown,  and  was  conferred  on  the  Bishop  of  London  and  his  successors 
by  Edward  VI.,  reconfirmed  by  Mary,  and  by  an  ordinary  process,  very  familiar  to  Elizabeth,  the 
advowson,  which  she  had  somehow  laid  hold  of,  exemplifying  the  old  adage,  "  that  might  is  right," 
was  granted  to  Captain  Nicholas  Oseley  as  a  cheap  way  of  rewarding  him  for  services  rendered  and 
intelligence  forwarded  by  him  when  in  Spain  of  the  movements  of  the  invincible  Armada.  This 
was  done  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Howard  of  Effingham,  but  it  was  only  for  a  short  period  ;  at  the 
expiration  of  which  it  was  farmed  to  the  Stanhopes,  £20  being  reserved  for  a  "  Godly  Preacher," 
and  this  munificent  sum,  until  a  few  months  since,  was  considered  sufficient  remuneration  for  the 
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successive  gentlemen  and  scholars  whose  privilege  it  has  been  to  hold  this  so-called  "  living." 
By  a  process,  which  myself  and  others  have  been  iinable  to  determine,  the  patronage  once  more 
reverted  to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul's,  who  were  both  patrons  and  ordinaries  until  quite 
recently.  At  the  present  time  I  am  happy  to  say  that  by  a  judicious  arrangement  the  patronage 
is  vested  with  one  of  our  most  time-honoured  and  respected  corporate  bodies,  famed  in  all  ages  for 
its  appreciation  and  fostering  care  of  learning,  both  useful  and  religious.  I  allude  to  the 
Worshipful  Company  of  Jlerchant  Taylors. 

DurincT  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  this  church  participated  in  the  halo  of  that  wonderful  period, 
the  reflection  of  which,  with  regard  to  art  supposed  to  be  in  its  decadence,  you  may  now  look  upon 
first  in  the  tomb  of  Sir  William  Pickering,  with  its  exquisite  and  life-like  etfigy,  of  the  date  1574, 
and  acrain  in  that  less  ornate  but  beautiful  tomb  of  Sir  Thomas  Gresham,  and  then  passing  to  the 
mural  tablets  of  Judd,  Bond,  father  and  son,  together  with  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  and  Lady  Spencer, 
we  have  a  complete  and  valuable  representation  of  the  costume  in  vogue  for  upwards  of  a 
century,  which  I  would  recommend  to  the  notice  of  those  of  you  who  are  interested  in  the  study  of 
costume. 

Gresham  had  promised  in  his  lifetime  that  he  would  erect  a  tower  to  contain  the  clock  and 
bells,  which  had  previously  been  placed  over  the  entry  by  which  you  enter  the  close  from 
Bishopsgate  Street ;  this,  however,  was  never  carried  out.  In  Charles  I.'s  time,  the  church 
havinc  fallen  into  disrepair  (1G31),  considerable  works  were  undertaken,  Inigo  Jones  being  the 
architect,  and  to  his  hand  we  attribute  these  charmingly  quaint  but  incongruous  fittings  ;  the  doors 
and  stallwork,  the  windows  along  the  north  wall,  and  the  tracery  of  the  other  windows  were  all 
altered  by  him,  but  the  freshness  and  crispness  of  design  shown  in  his  woodwork  did  not  extend 
to  the  stonework,  which  is  as  debased  as  it  well  can  be.  Crosbie's  level  was  altered  again  and  the 
pavement  still  raised.  Dame  Joyce  Featly  gave  instructions  that  the  tomb  of  her  father  in  the  middle 
aisle  should  bo  raised,  repaired,  and  beautified,  and  encompassed  with  iron  bars  in  a  fair  and 
graceful  manner  at  her  charge  ;  this  was  in  the  year  1G32.  dm'ing  the  great  repairs  by  Inigo  Jones, 
when  £1,300,  a  very  large  sum  in  those  da3-s,  were  expended. 

During  the  great  Eebellion  the  only  record  is  one  of  destruction,  "  paid  a  carver  for  defacing 
the  superstitious  inscriptions  22  shillings."  In  1696  repairs  were  again  necessar}-,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  Christopher  Wren  should  be  consulted ;  whether  this  was  ever  done  is  uncertain,  but  at 
this  time  the  bells  in  the  belfry  over  the  entrance  in  Bishopsgate  Street  were  removed,  and  three 
■of  them  were  sold,  the  best  being  retained  and  placed  in  the  present  bell-tuiTet,  which  was  then 
erected.  The  place  where  they  had  been  was  let  to  a  Mr.  Armstrong,  whose  contract  for  removing 
them  is  still  extant.  In  1723  Mr.  Francis  Bancroft,  carver  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  carved  for  himself 
that  goodly  slice  of  ground  whereon  that  enonnous  and  hideous  tomb  now  stands  ;  leaving  funds 
for  the  Drapers'  Compan}-  to  perpetuate  and  repair  the  monstrosit}*.  The  organ  was  built  in  1744 
at  the  cost  of  £500.  In  ISO',1  the  church  was  slated,  the  old  lead  being  removed  and  other 
repairs  executed  at  the  cost  of  £2.944. 

The  late  Sir  William  Tite  added  a  new  roof  of  a  steeper  pitch  over  the  present  roof  which 
you  now  see.  In  1865,  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Wadmore  and  Baker,  the  first  steps  were 
taken  towards  a  more  complete  restoration  of  the  building.  Many  of  these  most  interesting 
discoveries  were  made  ;  at  that  time  the  old  levels  were  returned  to,  as  far  as  practicable,  and  the 
partitions  which  divided  the  church  were  removed,  and  its  stately  proportions  revealed.  The 
old  carved  stalls,  which  till  then  had  remained  in  the  nuns'  choir,  though  not  in  the  original 
position,  were  removed  into  the  parish  choir,  and  most  of  the  stained  glass  was  inserted.  Very 
lately  the  Church  of  St.  Martin  Outwich,  which  stood  at  the  corner  of  Threadneedle  Street  and 
Bishopsgate  Street,  was  removed  under  the  Bishop  of  London's  Act  for  the  total  destruction  of 
City  churches  wherever  practicable,  and  the  monuments  of  unusual  beauty  and  interest  were 
removed  and  placed  here,  the  rector  himself  being  also  transferred.  The  monuments  in  order  of 
antiquity  are  as  follows  : — Otewiche  and  his  wife,  two  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  monumental 
efiigies  in  England  of  the  date  of  Henry  VI.  ;  Alderman  Pemberton,  a  canopied  altar  tomb 
of  Purbeck  marble,  once  inlaid  with  brasses  now  unhappily  stolen,  and  further  disfigured  with  a 
squint  cut  clean  through  where  the  brasses  were.  One  coat  of  arms  left  is  interesting  as  showing 
the  ancient  coat  of  the  Merchant  Taylors.  A  mm'al  monimient  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  to  Alder- 
man Staper,  recently  restored  by  Mr.  Poole,  and,  lastly,  two  very  interesting  brasses  of  former 
rectors,  John  Breux  and  Nicholas  Wotton. 

This  church  having  now  a  rector,  and  a  vicar  in  sole  charge,  good  has  come  out  of  evil ;  for 
eventually  the  "  living  "  which,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  was  only  £20,  will  be  considerably  aug- 
mented. The  funds  being  derived  from  the  destroyed  church,  a  most  judicious  and  careful  restoration 
of  the  tombs  has  been  effected  by  Mr.  Poole,  the  mason  of  Westminster  Abbey,  and  it  is  impossible 
to  overrate  the  care  and  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  upon  them.  And  now  for  the  last  record, 
those  eastern  chapels,  under  Mr.  I'Anson's  superintendence,  have  been  opened  out,  restored,  and 
re-roofed.     I  have  traced  hitherto  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to  time  in  the 
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history  and  appearance  of  the  building  ;  it  would  be  as  well  if  I  just  recapitulated  these  changes  in 
connection  with  the  architecture.  Of  the  ancient  church,  before  the  foundation  of  the  priory  by 
FitzWilliam,  nothing  remains  to  this  day  to  show  us  what  manner  of  building  it  was  ;  we  can  only 
surmise  that  it  would  probablj'  have  been  a  plain  Norman  structure,  consisting  of  nave  and  chancel, 
and  possibly  a  south  porch  and  western  tower,  and  occupying  much  about  the  same  site  as  the 
present  parish  church.  But  when  William  FitzWilliam  was  moved  to  found  to  the  honour  and  glory 
of  God  and  to  the  blessed  memory  of  St.  Helen  this  priory  of  Benedictine  nuns,  the  simple  Norman 
church  was  rebuilt  on  a  more  magnificent  scale.  A  second  nave  and  choir  was  added  on  the  north 
side  of  the  parish  church — no  unusual  arrangement,  the  church  at  Higham  Ferrers  being  a 
similar  example — thus  solving  the  problem  of  converting  a  parish  church  into  a  church  suitable  for 
a  religious  community,  while  preserving  to  the  parishioners  their  vested  rights  in  their  own  church 
and  high  altar.  At  that  period,  the  church  first  assumed  the  appearance  with  which  wo  are  now 
familiar,  for  the  plan,  with  one  or  two  additions,  remains  the  same.  To  realize  this,  and  to  once 
more  conjure  up  the  church  before  Crosbie's  alterations,  you  must  place  yourself  on  the  old  level 
by  the  door  leading  to  the  cloister  ;  the  second  arch  from  the  east  is  a  portion  of  the  old  arcade, 
you  must  imagine  the  floor  throughout  lowered  to  the  level  on  which  you  are  standing,  and  that 
arcade  continued  on  to  the  west  possibly  the  same  number  of  bays  as  at  present ;  along  the  north 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  succession  of  lancet  windows,  one  of  which  is  left  in  situ  rather  higher 
up  in  the  wall  in  consequence  of  the  roof  of  the  adjacent  cloister  (the  splays  of  one  or  two  more  still 
exist  in  the  present  wall  under  the  plaster).  The  roofs  were  high  pitched,  most  probably  of  trussed 
rafters,  as  was  the  old  roof  over  the  south  transept,  destroj'ed  some  nine  years  ago  and  replaced  by 
the  present  one  of  the  same  form,  but  which  has  boarding  on  the  uraier  side  and  is  pierced  with 
dormers  for  the  sake  of  additional  light.  The  west  walls  of  the  two  naves  had  most  likely  western 
doors,  and  lancet  windows  over  arranged  in  an  equal  number  of  lights.  Continuing  along  the  south 
wall  of  the  parish  nave,  more  lancets  were  discovered,  but  I  omitted  at  the  time  these  were 
uncovered  to  ascertain  the  difference  of  level  between  them  and  those  opposite  ;  further  eastward 
there  was  the  internal  splay  of  a  larger  window  about  where  the  monument  stands  ;  below,  now 
close  to  the  ground,  is  a  piscina  marking  the  position  of  an  altar  placed  on  the  western  side  of  the 
rood  screen  ;  next  we  have  the  arch  loading  into  the  transept,  which  must  then  have  existed,  as 
there  is  a  lancet  now  visible  on  the  western  side,  and  another  walled  up  beyond.  I  have  been 
told  by  an  intimate  friend,  lIi-.  Eobert  H.  Hills,  late  honorary  secretary  for  the  restoration,  that 
he  remembers  that  he  saw,  when  the  house  outside  was  rebuilt  some  years  ago,  a  blocked  doorway 
under  the  first  lancet ;  whether  this  still  exists  I  have  no  moans  of  ascertaining.  Beneath 
Laurence's  monument  was  a  niche,  probably  a  stoup.  The  south  wall  of  the  transejit  still  retains 
a  blocked  lancet,  the  window  now  occupying  the  space  being  a  later  insertion,  as  the  house  to 
which  I  have  referred  as  adjoining  the  church  on  the  outside  was  built  in  Charles'  time  ;  it  might 
have  been  then  inserted  by  Inigo  Jones,  but  there  is  no  reason  against  it  having  been  done  long 
before.  The  arcade  of  two  arches  of  very  beautiful  proportions  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  transept 
were  probably  Adam  Francis'  work  in  1354,  as  the  chapels  were  then  built  or  rebuilt.  The 
eastern  waUs  of  both  the  choirs,  I  should  imagine,  had  been  rebuilt  b}-  William  de  Basing, 
1308,  and  large  Decorated  windows  inserted  ;  the  internal  column  and  base  on  the  angle  of  the  splay 
of  that  of  the  nuns'  choir  is  a  faithful  restoration  of  the  original  ;  the  tracery  now  inserted  is  wholly 
conjectural ;  there  is  some  tabernacle  work  framing  the  windows  of  the  chapels,  which,  although 
having  the  appearance  of  being  later,  is  probably  of  the  date  of  their  foundation,  1354  ;  these  have 
been  very  carefully  restored,  together  with  their  two  piscinae,  by  Mr.  Poole.  The  arcades,  enclosing 
the  windows  on  the  south  side  of  these  chapels,  are  very  curious  examples.  The  old  mensa  of 
the  Lady  chapel  has  been  discovered  in  lowering  the  floor  to  the  ancient  level,  and  very  properly 
retained  to  tell  its  own  story.  Of  the  conventual  buildings,  the  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archajological  Journal  for  1850,  in  a  paper  read  by 
Thos.  Lott,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  now  nothing  remains  unless  there  may  be  some  forgotten  crypts  among 
the  modern  cellars  of  St.  Helen's  Place,  which  was  built  on  the  site  of  the  priory,  171)9.  The 
buildings,  which  had  fallen  somehow  like  Austin  Friars  and  many  other  conventual  establishments 
into  the  capacious  maw  of  Lord  Keeper  Cromwell,  were  sold  to  the  Leathersellors'  Company,  who 
occupied  them  as  their  hall.  There  are  many  old  illustrations  showing  these  with  the  Elizabethan 
hall  occupying  probably  the  place  of  the  dormitory  with  the  vaulted  substructure  still  standing. 
The  nuns'  hall  or  refectory  was  to  the  north  of  the  cloister,  a  view  of  this  in  its  ruined  state 
is  shown  in  Wilkinson's  Londinia  Illustiata ;  the  end  wall  seems  to  have  had  three  lancet 
windows. 

This  community  was  always  an  eminently  aristocratic  one,  and  it  cost  a  good  sum  of  money 
to  be  admitted  within  its  walls.  Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Master  and  the  great  kindness  of 
the  Librarian  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  I  have  had  the  copy  of  a  document  placed  in  my 
hands  respecting  the  transference  of  a  nuu  of  the  destroyed  convent  of  Heigham,  in  Kent,  for  which 
forty  pounds  of  good  and  lawful  English  money  was  to  be  paid.    According  to  the  constitutions  of 
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Kentwood.  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  the  nuns  were  to  be  occupied  iu 
the  education  of  '■  mavden  children."  a  very  useful  occupation. 

There  are  .some  extracts  from  Jlacliyn's  diary,  and  from  the  parish  registers,  and  other  MSS., 
which  may  be  interesting  : — 

Thomas  Langtonv  was  buried  in  the  choir.  IS.'iO:  Elizabeth  Veuner.  wife  of  Alderman  Venner, 
sheriff.  1401 ;  Elizabeth  Greystock.  \ridow,  latewife  of  Sir  John  Vavasor,  knight,  by  w-ill  directed  her 
body  to  be  buried  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Helen,  in  the  Chapel  of  Our  Ladye  on  the  north  side  ; 
Eobert  Knollys.  Esq.,  gentleman  usher  to  the  privy  chamber  of  the  king,  1420. 

In  the  church  was  a  figure  of  the  Trinity  to  which  much  devotion  was  paid,  as  Ealph  Machin 
directed  that  his  body  should  be  buried  before  it.  and  left  to  the  '■  highe  aultare  of  St.  Elian's 
a  fine  diaper  tabuU  cloath." 

l.')34.  Thomas  Benolte  or  Benold.  Clarencieux  King  at  Ai-ms.  and  his  two  wives.  There 
was  aveiy  beautiful  and  unique  brass  to  his  memorv,  representing  him  in  his  •  coat."  That  the  loss 
of  this  is  of  very  recent  date  is  proved  bv  there  being  a  rubbing  in  existence,  and  Mr.  J.E.Gardner, 
F.S.A..  has  a  drawing  of  it  in  his  wonderful  collection  of  prints  and  drawings  of  London  antiquities. 

Machyii  has  an  eutrv  in  his  diar)^  of  the  inteniient  of  Sir  William  Sanctlo,  one  of 
the  Commissioners  with  Mildmav  for  the  de.struction  of  church  property  in  Essex,  la.").S-l.">5;( 
"The  '2  3rd  day  of  Marche  was  bered  at  Sant  Ellen's  Sir  -John'  Sentlow.  knj-ght,  with  two 
haroldes  of  armes.  Master  Clarenshux  and  Master  Somerset,  with  standard  and  pennon,  and  coat 
and  elmet,  target  and  sword,  but  nodier  crosse.  nor  prest.  nor  clarkes,  but  a  seniion,  and  after  a 
saulme  of  Davyd,  and  two  dosen  of  skochyons  of  amies." 

In  15.')0.  There  is  another  entrv :  "The  I'.lth  of  November  was  bered  my  lade  Jude. 
ma(_voress)  of  London,  and  wyff  of  Sir  Andrew  Jude.  mayor  of  London,  and  bered  in  the  parish  of 
Saynt  Ellen,  in  Bysshope-gatt  Stret.  for  he  gavf  monv  gownes.  and  to  the  poure  men  and  women, 
ij.  c.  (200)  gownes  of  mantyll  .  .  .  and  the  clarkes  of  London  had  the  ber^-ing  of  my  lade, 
and  then  came  ....  with  two  haroldes  afore  with  four  baners  about  her  borne,  and  after 
my  Lord  Mayor  and  ys  bredrune,  and  all  the  stret  and  the  chyrche  wher  hanged  with  blake  and 
with  schochyons  of  her  armes,  and  a  gret  dolle  (doule)  and  a  gret  dinner." 

In  l.'ido  it  was  ordered.  --Item — That  none  shall  be  buryd  within  the  church  unless  the  dead 
corps  be  coffined  in  wood." 

In  1564.  At  a  vestrie  it  was  ordered  that  '•'  the  residue  of  oure  roode  Lofte  yet  standing  be 
taken  by  commandment  of  my  Lord  Bishoppe  of  London  and  others,  and  the  place  where  the  same 
doeth  stand  shall  be  comelie  and  devoutlie  garnished  again  like  to  St.  Magnus  church  or  Saint 
Danstain  in  the  East." 

"  April  11th,  157G.  It  is  also  agreed  that  the  organes  and  the  scaffolds  they  stande  on  shall 
be  taken  down." 

"  1575.  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  paid  six  shillings  and  eight  pence  for  his  license  to  eat  flesh  in 
Lent."  ^  o  S      F 

"  lC4o.  Eighteen  pence  was  paid  for  taking  down  the  cross  on  thebelfrye,  and  three  shilLngs 
for  writing  down  the  names  of  those  who  took  not  the  covenant." 

"  IfiGS.  The  two  churchw.ardens  were  excommunicated  for  not  carrying  their  presentment; 
it  cost  them  17s.  Gd.  to  be  absolved." 


EAST  HAM  CHUECH. 

This  little  church  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  some  others  which  you  have  been  lately 
visiting,  and  yet,  small  as  it  is,  for  interest  it  ranks  before  all ;  for  there  is  scarcely  a  single  church 
for  many  a  long  mile  round  about  the  Metropolis  which  can  be  compared  with  this  one,  or  which 
possesses  features  of  such  unusual  interest. 

In  position,  placed  as  it  were  on  the  very  fringe  of  the  marshes,  on  the  last  of  the  arable  lands 
and  pastures  skirting  the  forests  of  Epping  and  Hainault.  it  is  at  first  difficult  to  conceive  why  a 
church  should  have  been  built  in  such  a  locality  which  even  in  these  days  could  scarcely  be  called 
a  desirable  one,  and  which  must  have  been  infinitely  worse  in  the  remote  times  in  which  this  was 
built.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  neighbouring  abbey  of  Barking,  and  also  that  of  West  Ham 
or  Stratford  Langthorne,  called  into  being  a  rural  population,  tilling  these  broad  abbey  lands,  and 
requiring  their  spiritual  welfare  to  be  provided  for  the  same  as  in  more  favoured  localities ;  besides, 
we  are  almost  certain  that  a  Eoman  road  passed  very  close  to  the  spot  whereon  the  church  stands, 
thus  rendering  it  easy  of  access.  I  mention  these  particulars  because  I  have  but  little  doubt  in  my 
own  mind  that  we  have  in  this  little  church  of  East  Ham  a  monument  of  remote  antiquity, 
although  apparently  there  seems  nothing  eariicr  than  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  centuries.  On 
approaching  the  church  from  the  north,  it  seems  as  if  the  village  had  deserted  it  and  left  it  high 
and  dry  as  an  outlying  bulwark  against  the   marshes,  and  had  betaken  itself  to  a  more  favoured 
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locality  furtlicr  inland.  This  effect,  of  wliicli  I  now  speak,  lias  been  rather  altered  by  the  huge 
embankment  of  the  Gloaca  Maxima,  the  high-level  sewer,  which  now  shuts  off  everything  ;  but  when 
I  first  saw  the  church  it  was  not  in  existence.  Externally  the  chui-ch  presents  a  very  rural 
appearance  from  its  low  embattled  western  tower,  the  upper  portion  of  which  is  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  There  is  a  modern  western  porcli  of  the  "  compo  ''  order,  the  only  entrance  now  to 
the  church. 

The  plan  is  very  simple.  A  nave  without  aisles,  westei'n  tower  opening  to  the  nave  by  a 
Norman  arch  ;  a  chancel  also  Norman,  and  beyond  an  apsidal  sacrarium — an  arrangement  of  plan 
which  if  you  remember  in  my  paper  read  before  3-ou  on  the  '•  Fabric  of  the  Cliurch,"  I  particularly 
instanced  as  a  veiy  early  arrangement,  and  to  be  found  at  Kilpeck  and  other  Herefordshire  examples. 
The  south  porch  is  nojv  blocked  up  and  serves  as  a  vestry.  The  walls  of  the  tower  and  of  the 
church  also  arc  very  thick ;  and,  before  the  erection  of  the  upper  part,  the  tower  was  probably  capped  by 
one  of  those  low  shingle  spires,  of  which  there  are  several  in  Essex,  which  could  be  easily  discerned 
from  the  river,  and  used  as  a  landmark.  The  arch  from  the  tower  into  the  nave,  the  first 
arcliitectural  feature  presenting  itself  on  entering  the  church,  deserves  a  little  attention  for  some 
peculiarities.  It  is  not  very  lofty,  partaking  more  of  the  character  of  a  doorway  than  a  tower  arch, 
and  consists  of  three  orders  or  series  of  moulding — one  recessed  behind  another  with  as  many 
columns.  These  columns  have  wonderfully  plain  caps  of  the  cushion  form,  but  of  a  very  archaic 
type.  The  mouldings  are  all  perfectly  plain  ;  but  if  you  loolc  narrowly  at  the  top  you  will  see  that 
the  very  plainness  of  the  arch  must  have  struck  these  old  folk  who  built  it,  or  those  who  came  soon 
after  them,  and  they  commenced  to  redeem  this  fault  by  starting  a  sort  of  sunk  pattern.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  which  it  is  impossible  now  to  say,  this  idea  was  abandoned  and  their  good  intentions 
never  carried  out.  This  attempt  at  carving  occurs  on  the  west  face,  and  to  see  it  properly  the 
porch  door  should  be  left  open.  Standing  at  this  arch  and  looking  into  the  church,  one  is  impressed 
by  the  dignity  of  its  proportions  and  solemnity  of  its  appearance  even  now,  although  the  fittings  are 
most  incongruous,  and  the  chancel  arch  that  existed  between  the  nave  and  chancel  has  been  cut 
away  and  a  straight  beam  substituted. 

The  walls  erf  the  nave  are  Norman,  and  some  windows  of  this  date,  narrow,  circular-headed, 
and  plainly  splayed,  exist  both  in  the  north  and  south  walls  ;  there  is  a  very  perfect  one  on  the 
north  side  at  the  west  end,  and  another  blocked  by  a  monument,  and  there  is  another  on  the  south 
side,  the  lower  portion  partly  blocked.  The  large  Decorated  windows  on  the  north  and  south  sides 
are  modern  insertions.  The  south  porch,  now  blocked  and  forming  the  vestry,  presents  no 
architectural  feature  worthy  of  mention  :  the  entrance  from  it  into  the  church  has  been  modernized 
and  a  modern  window  inserted  where  the  outer  arch  stood.  The  outside  level  has  been  considerably 
raised  by  the  numerous  interments,  especially  at  the  west  end  and  on  the  south  side  ;  but  the 
ground  falls  away  towards  the  east. 

Coming  now  to  the  chancel,  from  the  verj'  rough  and  unequal  state  of  the  walling  on  each 
side,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  former  existence  of  a  chancel  arch  now  hacked  and  out 
away.  I  would  remark  that  the  preceiling  century  must  not  always  have  the  credit  of  cutting 
away  chancel  arches,  whatever  other  enormities  it  may  have  committed ;  it  frequently  happened  in  a 
church  of  Norman  style  that  both  in  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries  the  Norman  arch  was 
removed  and  a  wider  and  higher  one  substituted,  but  also  in  the  fifteenth,  when  the  rood  loft 
became  so  highly  developed  that  the  chancel  arch  became  an  obstruction,  it  was  removed  altogether. 
I  do  not  positively  state  that  this  was  the  case  here,  or  attribute  the  vandalism  either  to  the  fifteenth 
or  eighteenth  centuries ;  but  gone  it  is,  and  a  most  beautiful  effect  with  it.  for  the  appearance  of  the 
church  with  two  arches,  one  seen  in  perspective  beyond  the  other,  must  have  been  exceedingly  fine. 
There  is  an  opinion,  in  favour  of  which  I  must  confess  there  are  considerable  evidences  still 
existing,  that  this  part  of  the  church  was  originallj^  terminated  by  an  apse.  On  passing  round 
the  church  externally,  you  will  perceive  traces  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  that  this  was  de- 
stroyed and  the  present  chancel  and  sacrarium  erected.  The  most  striking  architectural  feature  of 
the  edifice  is  contained  in  the  chancel,  in  that  curious  Norman  arcade  of  intersecting  arches 
with  chevron  mouldings  carried  continuously  round  both  jambs  and  arches.  This  arcade  has 
neither  cap  or  base  ;  it  is  now  impossible  to  see  how  it  terminates,  for  the  floor  of  this  part  of  the 
church  being  raised  and  also  blocked  with  pews  nothing  can  now  be  ascertained.  On  looking  on 
the  south  side  you  see  how  very  cruelly  this  arcade  has  been  treated,  having  been  shaved  off  to 
make  way  for  extra  conveniences  to  that  huge  pew,  a  modern  fire-place  with  ordinary  grate  being 
inserted  in  its  place.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  chancel  on  the  south  side  is  an  arch  which  must 
formerly  have  given  access  to  a  chantry  or  small  chapel  projecting  transeptwise  into  the  churchyard, 
but  nothing  of  this  now  remains  beyond  the  indications  of  the  arch.  A  hideous  modern  window 
has  been  inserted  over  this  family  pew,  but  on  the  north  side  an  original  Norman  window  remains. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  second  arch,  opening  into  the  sanctuary  ;  this  is  of  plain  Norman 
character,  of  two  orders  carried  on  small  plain  caps  with  a  plain  chamfered  abacus,  which  is 
continued  round  the  apse  as  a  string  course.  The  eastern  window  is  an  original  Norman  window, 
but  the  two  side  ones  seem  to  me  to  have  pointed  heads  ;  between  these  windows  are  shallow  flat 
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pilastere — the  side  windows  may  either  have  been  inserted  or  altered  at  the  time  that  the  verj' 
beautiful  thirteenth  centmy  piscina  was  added.  This  deserves  particular  attention  ;  it  is  double  in 
plan,  each  part  under  a  trefoil-headed  arch,  separated  by  a  central  shaft  contained  under  an  external 
arch  springing  from  shafts  ;  on  each  side  in  the  spandrel  over  the  centre  shaft  is  a  very  beautiful  corbel 
bracket  can-ied  by  a  projecting  human  head.  The  use  of  this  is  not  very  apparent — to  carry  a  lamp 
has  been  one  suggestion,  and,  I  think,  the  most  probable. 

There  is  a  blocked  doorway  in  the  south  wall  in  the  usual  position  of  a  priest's  door ;  this  is 
also  an  insertion  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  externally  the  outer  arch  of  it  remains,  and  on  the 
north  side  there  are  the  remains  of  an  aumbry.  This  beautiful  little  Norman  apse  is  terribly 
blocked  by  the  monuments  to  which  I  shall  presently  refer. 

The  font  is  a  portable  marble  basin  now  at  the  west  end  of  the  church  ;  an  inscription  round 
the  bowl  informs  us  that  it  was  the  gift  of  Sir  Eichard  Heighamin  1G34,  his  arms  and  quarterings 
are  incised  on  it. 

I  now  proceed  to  describe  the  beautiful  remains  of  Early  English  painting  which  you  can 
discern  here  and  there  on  the  walls,  but  I  regret  much  to  find  on  a  recent  visit  to  this  church  that 
they  have  very  much  faded  and  become  less  defined  in  the  interval  since  mj'  first  visit  here 
some  fifteen  years  ago.  The  discovery  of  these  paintings  was  due  to  Mr.  Harris,  the  sexton,  by 
whom  they  were  very  carefully  and  laboriously  uncovered  under  Mr.  Streatfield,  a  former  vicar. 
The  principal  remains  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  chancel  and  sacrarium,  which  seem  to  have  been 
very  richly  but  appropriately  decorated.  I  have  not  heard  of  any  yet  being  discovered  in  the 
nave  under  the  whitewash,  but  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  this  part  of  the  church  was  equally 
enriched.  The  walls  of  the  apse  and  the  splayed  sides  of  the  windows  are  marked  out  in  red  lines 
like  com-ses  of  masonry,  and  in  the  centre  of  each  blocking  is  a  sesfoil  flower.  In  the  splays  of 
the  windows  the  flowers  are  omitted  ;  but  there  is  a  sort  of  band  of  double-lined  squares  with  a 
yellow  ground  carried  round  the  windows. 

On  the  arch  of  the  sacrarium  is  a  very  beautifully  designed  pattern,  consisting  of  a  scroll  with 
little  trefoil  leaves  starting  from  a  head,  probablv  that  of  our  Saviour,  on  the  crown  of  the  sofSte  of 
the  arch  ;  this  head  is  now  very  much  faded  ;  this  scroll  pattern  was  enclosed  in  a  border  of  double 
squares  now  almost  entirely  undiscernible.  On  the  west  face  of  the  wall  over  this  arch  is  a  similar 
pattern,  and  the  whole  walls  of  the  chancel  seem  to  have  been  covered  with  the  same  blocked  or 
masonry  pattern  as  before  described.  In  each  spandrel  over  the  arch  has  been  painted  a  large 
figure  nearly  life  size.  It  requires  now  a  very  sharp  eyesight  to  distinguish  them  at  all  ;  I  can 
scarcely  trace  them  now,  so  completely  have  they  faded  ;  but  even  when  uncovered  in  1858,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  they  were  very  much  obliterated.  The  one  on  the  left  is  a  female  saint  crowned, 
holding  in  her  right  hand  a  sceptre  or  staff,  the  left  hand  was  elevated,  and  holding  some  object  which 
is  now  completely  destroyed.  The  other  corresponding  figure  must  have  been  pretty  well  destroyed 
when  the  mural  tablet  was  inserted.  It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  some  that  these  two  figures  were 
later,  probably  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  were  painted  over  the  masonry  pattern.  Faded  and 
obliterated  as  all  this  fresco  painting  unfortunately  is  now,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  give  you  an  idea 
of  how  simply  yet  hov/  richly  even  a  small  village  church  was  adorned  in  those  days.  At  your  recent 
visit  to  Euislip  3'ou  saw  similar  remains,  but  more  elaborate  than  these,  which  are  singularly  simple 
and  appropriate.  The  rcof  probably  remains  over  the  nave,  but  has  been  underdrawn  in  plaster, 
the  chancel  roof  and  that  of  the  apse  are  completely  modernized  with  flat  plaster  ceilings.  One  of  the 
bells  is  ancient,  with  this  inscription  :  '•  Dulcis  sisto  metis  vocor  campana  Gabriellis."  There  are 
two  monumental  brasses  on  the  floor  of  the  chancel,  both  very  late  specimens,  and  there  is  a 
tablet  now  fixed  to  the  east  wall  of  apse,  recording  the  charities  of  a  Eobert  Eampston,  a  great 
benefactor  to  several  parishes.  Both  he  and  his  wife  were  buried  at  Chingford,  but  their  brasses 
have  been  stolen.  The  large  monument  in  the  apse  is  to  the  memory  of  Edmond  Neville,  the 
titular  seventh  earl  of  Westmoreland,  and  his  lady — a  title  which  James  I.  could  never  be  got  to 
properly  acknowledge,  although  the  attainder  of  Charles  Neville,  the  sixth  earl,  implicated  in  an 
attempt  to  place  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  on  the  throne  in  1570,  could  not  have  applied  to  this  Edmond 
Neville,  who  was  descended  from  the  first  earl,  Ealph  Neville,  who  married  Joan  Plantagenet,  a 
daughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  appears  from  a  letter  preserved  in  the  Lansdown 
MSS.  that  James  had  actually  promised  this  Edmond  that  he  would  reinstate  him,  as  it  was  in  his 
mother's  cause  that  the  family  had  suffered.  The  other  large  tombs  commemorate  the  Heigham 
and  Breame  families. 

One  word  as  to  the  present  state  of  this  church.  I  am  sure,  its  present  condition  would  delight 
the  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Ancient  Buildings ;  the  extreme  simplicity  which  reigns  here 
triumphant,  the  high  pews,  the  inserted  windows  and  fireplace,  and  gallery,  would  appeal  to 
them  most  strongly,  and  if  they  want  a  typical  unrestored  church,  here  they  have  one  to  hand. 
How  far  and  to  what  extent  "restoration"  may  be  needed  in  this  place  I  leave  to  the  common 
sense  of  my  hearers  ;  for  if  ever  that  well-known  text  of  "  How  dreadful  is  this  place  !  "  could  be 
applied,  not  in  its  ordinary  accepted  sense,  anywhere,  it  could  most  assuredly  be  applied  here  to 
East  Ham,  for  its  state  is  indeed  "  dreadful." 


OLD  ST.  PAUL'S. 

BY     THE     EEV.     MACKENZIE    E.    C.     WALCOTT. 


The  piiper  which  I  have  the  pleasure  of  submitting  to  you  is  founded  upon  the  authority  of 
the  Register  of  Statutes,  Dugdale's  History,  Wharton's  Lives,  the  fragmentary  notices  in  the 
Chroniclers  and  Leland's  Collectanea,  and  the  diaries  of  the  Grey  Friars,  Wriothesley,  and  Machyn; 
with  a  few  notes  from  Stowe.  I  have  pieced  them  together  like  the  broken  fragments  of  a  tes- 
selated  floor  ;  the  outlines  are  often  blurred  and  faint,  the  colours  worn  and  faded,  the  patterns  in 
many  parts  imperfect  and  defective  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  Hollar's  drawings,  these  authorities 
exhaust  the  materials  at  our  disposal  for  reconstructing  a  view  of  Old  St.  Paul's.  Documentary 
evidence  is  all  that  survives  for  our  purpose,  but  I  hoped  that  even  a  reconstruction  on  paper, 
sli:idowy  though  it  must  needs  be,  would  be  acceptable,  since  the  glorious  substance  is  irrevocably 
lost. 

At  the  ver}'  outset  we  are  confronted  with  a  diflioulty,  which  it  is  not  possible  to  solve, 
decisively.'  The  dimensions  of  the  cathedral  are  a  matter  of  dispute.  The  short  chronicle  edited 
by  Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson,  states  that  a  survey  made  in  1314  gives  them  thus  : — ■ 

Longitudo  continet  690  pedes. 

Latitude  130. 

Altitude  testitudinis  occidentalia  a  pavimento  102. 

Altitude  testitudinis  Novae  Fabrics  88  pedes. 

Cumulus  ecclesia;  continet  in  altitudine  150  pedes. 

Altitude  tuvris  campanilis  continet  a  plana  terra  260  pedes. 

Altitude  fabricie  lii^'ueie  campanilis  274  pedes. 

Attamen  in  toto  non  excedit  500  pedes. 

Wharton-  gives  these  measurements,  etc. — the  tower,  270  feet;  the  spire,  274  feet;  the  cross, 
1.1  feet ;  adding  that  "  Murimuth  "  gives  the  height  of  the  nave  (cumulus),  150  feet ;  the  length 
I'JO  (?).  etc..  as  above.     Murimuth  was  a  canon  of  St.  Paul's. 

We  may  conclude  that  the  cathedral  measured  somewhat  less  than  600  feet.  So  that  in  size 
and  dignity  which  spaciousness  never  fails  to  confer,  it  was  the  largest  in  Christendom,  and  in 
beauty  inferior  to  none. 

William  of  Wyrcestre  contributes  a  new  mensuration  : — 

The  length  of  the  nave  180  paces. 

The  breadth  of  the  arms  (transept)  north  to  south  ICO  paces. 

The  breadth  of  the  nave  and  aisles  48  paces. 

The  length  of  the  choir  and  Lady  chapel  130  paces. 

The  breadth  thereof  48  steps. — lliner.  166. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Edmund  B.  Ferrey  affords  another  estimate  : — 

Length  596  ft.,  breadth  104  ft.,  height  up  to  the  vaulting  of  nave  93.0,  height  up  to   vaulting  of 
choir  101.6,  height  up  to  vaulting  of  New  Work  98.0,  height  of  tower  285,  height  of  spire  2U8. 

Pepys  says  that  the  tower  was  reckoned  to  be  about  270  feet  high. 

The  length  of  the  pace  used  by  William  of  Wyrcestre  varies,  but  on  the  average  it  may  be 
fixed  at  about  1  foot  10  inches  ;  so  that  the  approximation  to  Mr.  Ferrey's  lies  very  close  indeed  ; 
and,  as  he  has  founded  it  on  Hollar's  plan,  it  is  no  doubt  near  the  mark. 

The  Short  Chronicle  states,  "  Tota  ecclesia  continet  infra  limites  suos  3|-  acras  terrae  -^ 
"  rodam  et  G  virgas."  Sir  E.  Denison  estimates  the  area  in  square  feet  at  72,460,  and  the  dimen- 
sions thus : — 

Length  586  ft.,  nave  280,  transept  300,  -width  96,  height  of  the  vault  of  the  nave  103  ft.,  height  of 
the  steeple  527. 

The  architectural  details  may  be  fitly  left  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  members  of  the 
Society ;  my  concern  is  wholly  with  the  history  of  its  building.     In   the  episcopate   of  Mellitus 

1  The  length  of  Old  St.  Paul's  has  since  been  definitely  ascertained  by  Mr.  Penrose  to  have  been  585  feet 
exclusive  of  the  western  portico. — Editor. 

2  Vitie.  116. 
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Etlielbert,  King  of  Kent,  built  the  first  church  :  and  St.  Erkenwald  bestowfid  much  on  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  fabric.  In  962  it  was  restored  after  a  disastrous  fire.'  It  was  however  burnt  down  a 
second  time  shortly  before  the  Eve  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  1087,  when  flames  were  seen  rising 
near  the  west  gate  of  the  city,-  and  overlapping  the  churcb  towers  :  no  effort  of  the  citizens, 
startled  out  of  their  midnight  sleep,  could  arrest  the  fire.  It  seized  the  wooden  ceilings,  split 
the  walls,  consumed  the  ornaments ;  the  falling  beams  shivered  the  floors.'^  Bishop  Maurice 
commenced  its  complete  restoration,  designing  a  work,  which  in  the  eyes  of  many  seemed  incapable 
of  completion,  one  which  he  purposed  should  be  the  honour  and  glory  of  London.  He  laboured 
on  it  durin?  twenty  years,  completed  the  crypts  and  part  of  the  superstructure,  and  bequeathed  the 
completionto  his  successors.  Bishop  Eichard  de  Belmeis  I.  (1108-1128),  devoted  his  revenues  to 
the  work,  and  procured  from  the  king  a  grant  of  the  ditch  of  the  Castle  Palatine  to  enlarge  its  site.* 
He  added  to  the  rising  walls  in  a  marvellous  manner,  bought  up  at  his  own  cost  the  roadways  near 
it   which  were  blocked  by  the  houses  of  the  townsfolk,  and  girdled  the  close  with  a  strong  wall.' 

'•  Verily,"  says  William  of  Malmesbury,  ■'  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul  is  a  monument  of  the 
generous  spirit  of  Maurice,  so  great  is  the  magnificence  of  its  fair  beauty  that  it  justly  claims  a 
place  among  famous  structures.  Its  crypts  are  so  spacious,  its  upper  church  is  so  large,  that  the 
densest  crowds  could  find  room  within  its  compass."  Though  Eichard,  who  followed,  bestowed  all 
the  revenues  of  his  see  upon  it,  maintaining  himself  and  his  household  on  other  means,  no  progress 
was  apparent ;  and  the  zeal  which  he  had  manifested  at  the  commencement  of  his  episcopate,  a3 
years  went  by,  insensibl}'  languished  and  died  out. 

In  1137  again  the  Cathedral  was  burned,  and  Bishop  Gilbert  Universalis  (1128-1134)  is  said 
before  his  accession  to  have  added  roofs  and  smoothed  all  the  rough  places."  In  1141-51  six  tapers 
ever  burning  in  the  Cathedral  are  mentioned.  The  repairs  were  made,  and  henceforth  a  distinction 
occurs  between  the  western  and  eastern  portions  of  the  Cathedral,  the  former  being  known  as  the 
Old,  the  latter  the  New  Work,  and  both  placed  under  different  masters  or  wardens,  and  supported 
by  separate  funds.  Bishop  Eustace  de  Falconberg  (1221-1225)'  resumed  the  work  on  the  fabric  ; 
the  Campanile  was  completed  in  1221  ;  and  the  foundations  of  the  Neiv  Choir^  were  laid  above  the 
crypt,  in  place  of  the  Norman  building  of  Maurice,  which  had  suffered  by  fire.  It  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  the  very  year  when  the  stalls  were  in  course  of  erection. 9 

A  terrible  storm  broke  over  ihe  church  on  St.  Paul's  Day,  1230,  when  the  bishop  stood  mitred 
at  the  high  altar,  and  the  Gospel  had  just  been  read  ;  a  darkness,  like  a  pall,  fell  upon  canon  and 
crowd,  so  that  one  could  not  see  the  face  of  his  fellow.  Then  the  thunder  burst  like  a  peal,  so  loud 
that  church  and  the  tower,  struck  by  a  thunderbolt,  seemed  falling  upon  their  heads,  followed  by 
lightning  so  vivid  that  the  building  appeared  to  be  on  fire  ;  forhalf-an-hour  lambent  flames  played 
round  wall  and  pillar,  like  a  great  veil  or  banner  waved  by  a  strong  wind.  A  fearful  stench  per- 
vaded the  aisles,  and  all  present  incontinently  fled,  treading  down  and  killing  each  other  in  their 
wild  haste,  save  the  brave  bishop  with  his  single  deacon,  who,  when  the  sun  shone  out  again, 
recommenced  his  solemn  office.     [Matt   Par.  II.  321.     Ann.  Dunst.  s.a.] 

On  Oct.  1,  1240,  the  new  Choir  was  consecrated  by  the  bishop,"'  in  the  presence  of  King 
Henry  HI.,  the  legate  Otto,  the  primate,  six  prelates,  and  many  noblemen,  who  were  invited  to  a 
banquet  on  that  auspicious  day. 

Bishop  Fulke  Basset  (1244-1259),  who  found  all  the  roof  in  a  state  of  dangerous  decay,  owing 
to  a  succession  of  violent  storms,  began  the  erection  of  St.  Faith's  Church,  an  extension  of  the 
crypt  eastward,  on  the  site  of  the  new  market,  which  had  been  granted  by  King  John  in  1205. 
The  same  year,  1256,  saw  the  commencement  of  the  transept ;  but  the  foundations  of  the  entire 
eastern  development  of  the  Cathedral,  Nova  Fabrica  Beatae  Virginis,  including  the  Feretory  of 
St.  Erkenwald  and  the  Lady  Chapel,  had  been  actually  laid  in  1251  As  Pope  Innocent  III.  said, 
the  chapter  designed  to  finish  a  work  begun  in  a  very  sumptuous  style ;  in  1300  all  offerings  made 
in  the  Cathedral  were  devoted  to  this  building,  but  sixty-one  years  passed  away  before  its  comple- 
tion." Bishop  Ealph  de  Baldock  (1305-1313),  before  his  accession  to  the  episcopal  throne,  toiled  on 
at  the  accomplishment  of  the  New  Work  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  founded  and  begun  at  the  head  of 
the  famous  Church  of  St.  Paul  on  the  east:  giving  200  marks  yearly  towards  it.''^  In  1312  the 
marble  pavement  was  laid  down,  and  within  three  years  a  great  portion  of  the  spire, '^  which  had  be- 
come decayed,  was  rebuilt  after  a  nobler  fashion,  and  capped  with  a  large  cross  and  ball,  which  Bishop 
Gilbert  de  Segrave  blessed  on  Oct.  4,  1314.  On  May  21,  in  the  same  year,  he  dedicated  the  altars  of 
our  Lady,  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr,  and  St.  Dunstan,  in  the  New  Work."  In  1331  the  bell  of  St.  Mary 


'  A.S.  Chron.,  B.a.  »  Leland  Collect.  I.  21.  =  Registr.  77,  Dugd.  4. 

*  Wharton  4.5  ;  Dngd.  5,  6.  '  Leland  I.  21. 

«  Gesta  Pontif.,  lib  II.,  §  T3.     Dugd.  5.     Registr.,  77.     Leland,  U.S. 

'  Ann.  Dunst..  s.a.  *  Wharton  83.  '  Dusd.  12. 

'»  Matt.  Par.  IL  438.     Dugd   11.  n   Registr.  91.  Wharton '.)8,  94.     Dusd.  12. 

'»  Short  Chron.  5.    Dugd.  14.   Wharton  111.  "  Wharton  116.  '*  Short  Chron.  (i. 
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in  the  campanile  was  consecrated  by  the  suflFragan  Bishop  of  Corbana  at  Pentecost;'  in  1316  the 
OJd  Work  and  bell-tower  had  required  costly  repairs.'-'  and  in  1339  the  latter  being  completely 
restored,  a  solemn  procession  with  lights,  walking  in  silk  copes  and  barefoot,  carried  the  relics 
which  were  placed  in  the  cross''  as  a  talisman  against  fire.  On  March  24-,  1339,  Bishop  Eiohard 
de  Bynteworth  consecrated  the  high  altar*  in  honour  of  St.  Paul,  with  two  collateral  altars  called 
the  capitular  altars,  that  of  St.  Ethelbert  on  the  north  and  that  of  St.  Mellitus  on  the  south  side.  On 
May  21,  1382,  an  earthquake  shook  down  the  cross.'  On  Feb.  1,  lii-i,"  the  roofs  and  steeple 
caught  fire  from  lightning,  and  though  it  was  quenched  by  the  brave  morrow-mass  priest  of  Bow, 
the  damage  was  not  completely  repaired  before  14G2.  At  3  p.m.  on  June  4,  15(jl,  lightning, 
era  plumber's  carelessness,  set  the  church  on  fire.  In  1666  came  the  Great  Fire;  and  "the 
miserable  sight  of  the  church  with  all  the  roofs  fallen  and  the  body  of  the  quire  fallen  into 
St.  Faith's  Church.'"  Then  the  destroyers  set  to  work  pulling  down  church  ami  tower  ;  and  it 
was  seen  how  "  the  late  church  was  but  a  case  wrought  over  the  old  church,  for  you  might  see  the 
very  old  pillars  standing  whole  within  the  walls  of  this."  The  battering-ram  and  gunpowder 
mine  finished  the  work  of  demolition. 


In  a  slight  sketch  on  the  margin  of  a  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  outlined  by  a  work  of 
St.  Alban's  in  the  14th  century,  the  soaring  spire  of  St.  Paul's  is  seen  over  a  superb  Decorated 
west  window  flanked  by  narrow  towers,  which  are  covered  with  low  spires.  One  of  these  was 
Lollard's  Tower ;  an  Elir.abethan  writer"  says  that  he  "  passed  through  Paul's  up  to  the  Lollard's 
Tower,  and  after  that  turned  along  all  the  west  side  of  Paul's,  through  the  wall,  and  passing 
through  six  or  seven  doors,  came  ....  to  a  tower  right  on  the  other  side  of  Lollard's  Tower,  as 
high  almost  as  the  battlements  of  Paul's  ....  whoso  walketh  in  the  bishop's  outer  gallery  going 
to  his  chapel,  might  see  my  window." 

Before  entering  the  church  I  may  premise  what  are  its  peculiarities  : — 

Istly. — The  equal  length  of  the  western  and   eastern   arms,  as   at  Worcester,  and  con- 
sequently, 
2ndly. — The  central  position  of  the  steeple. 

3rdly. — The  deflection  of  the  axis  of  the  eastern  arm,  as  Mr.  Penrose  has  pointed  out. 
4thly. — The  continuous   roof  over  the  whole   eastern   arm,   as  at   York,   Lincoln,   Ely, 

Selby. 
5thly. — The  aisles  both  on  the  west  and  east  of  the  transept,  as  at  York,  Westminster, 
Wells. 
Outside  the  great  western  doors,  opened  only  to  admit  a  royal   or  episcopal    procession,''  the 
tombstone  of  Bishop  Michael  de  Northburg  (1361),  by  its  inscription  and   position   put  passengers 
in  mind  to  pray.    In  the  nave  were  buried,  in  the  centre  toward   the  west.  Bishop  William,  whose 
tomb  was  yearly  visited,  even  in  the  17th  century,  by  the  citizens  of  London,  in  gratitude  for  his  services 
in  procuring  for  them  a  charter  of  their  privileges  from  William  I.     A  noble  shrine  was  afterwards 
erected  above  his  grave.'"    Bishop  Kempe,  the  builder  of  Paul's  Cross,  was  buried   in   the   Trinity 
Chapel  between  two  pillars  on  the  north  side  in  the  second  bay  from  the  crossing ;  Bishop  Hill,  in 
1496   and    Bishop    Fitzjames    (1522),"    were    buried  in    a    chapel    of    wood    next    the    steeple. 
On    June  4,  1561,  when  the  steeple  was  struck  by  lightning,  "the  belles   fell  below  wher  the 
grett  organes  stod  benethe  the  chapelle  wher  the  olde  byshope  was  bered  onder."'- 

We  now  pass  in  front  of  the  Rood  Loft  with  its  two  lateral  altars,  one  of  the  Holy  Eood  ;  its 
canopied  niches  filled  with  images  of  kings  ;  and  its  Rood,  Mary  and  John  springing  from  delicate 
bands  of  open  tracery  above  the  cornice.'^  Near  it  probably  was  the  clock,  "  having  the  image  of 
an  angel  pointing  at  the  hour  both  of  t'ue  day  and  the  night."'* 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave,  facing  the  Trinity  Chapel,  was  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  in  the 
Nave,  between  two  pillars,  opposite  the  chapter  house  door,  that  is  the  N.E.  processional  door  to  the 
cloister,  above  the  altar  stood  the  glorious  image  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  a  lamp  burned  before 
it  at  night  and  an  anthem  of  Our  Lady  was  sung  after  matins  ;  to  the  adjoining  pillar  an  iron  box 
for  oblations  was  attached.  \_Dii(jd.  19.  27.  36.  39.]  Bishop  John  de  ChishuU  founded  a  chantry 
here.     [Wharton  103.] 

In  the  adjoining  bay,  next  to  the  crossing,  was  the  tomb  of  Sir  John  de  Beauchamp  (1374), 
with  his  recumbent  effigy  sheathed  in  armour.     [Dugcl.  36.  52.]     His  chantry  was  kept  at  "  that 

1  Short  Chron.  14.         '  Dugd.  14.         ^  short  Chron.  5.  *  Ibid.  Whr.rton  127.  '•  Wharton  129. 

"  Dugd.  yU.     Polychron.  Lib.  S,  ciip.  xxiii.     Shirley  iilludes  to  this  ineidout  ; — 
"  By  our  thrice  burnt  fiiiiious  steeple 

"  That  doth  overlook  the  people." — A  Contention  for  Honour  and  Richeaj  VI.  310. 
■>  Pepy's  Diary  320.  *•  Philpot  87.     Foxell.  12.     Pilkiiigtou  otO. 

«  Dugd.  34.    "Whu,rton  132.  '"  Godwin  140.     Wharton  01.     Dugd.  51. 

1'  Godw.  154.     Laus.  :MS.  949.     'Wharton  183.  '=  Maohyn  259. 

"  Foxe  Actes.  HI.  11 1.     Wiiothesley's  Diary  II.  146,  '*  Dugd.  22. 
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"  little  altar  situate  neer "  to  it.  His  tomb  was  known  as  "Duke  Humphrey's,"  althougli  that 
ill-fated  prince  is  buried  at  St.  Alban's  ;'  and  the  dinnerless  loungers  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  were 
said  to  dine  with  Duke  Humphrey.  At  tae  base  of  one  of  the  pillars  was  carved  the  foot  of  Algar, 
the  first  prebendary  of  Islington  and  the  Fes  Sancti  Pauli  became  the  standard  measure  for  legal 
contracts  in  land,  as  the  arms  of  Henry  I.,  Eichard  I.,  and  John  furnished  the  length  of  the  ell. 
Upon  the  floor  of  the  aisles  a  single  line,  and  up  the  central  avenue  two  parallel  lines,  marked  the 
pathway  of  processions,  which,  vested  in  copes  and  leaving  seven  feet  between  each  file,  were  guided 
by  them  in  keeping  due  distance  and  directness  of  movement.  Similar  lines  may  be  traced  on  the 
pavements  of  Chichester  and  among  the  ruins  of  Dale  Abbey.  What  a  noble  space  did  they 
traverse,  between  those  twelve  stately  arches  on  either  side,  as  gi-and  as  those  of  Winchester,  Bury 
St.  Edmund's  and  Canterbmy,  more  regular  than  St.  Alban's,  with  finer  proportions  than  Norwich, 
vaulted  with  stone  and,  therefore,  outvying  its  other  Norman  rivals  of  Peterborough  and  Ely,  and 
equalling  in  height  the  soaring  aspirations  of  Westminster,  and  exceeding  that  of  York  ! 

The  view  from  the  western  portal  was  magnificent  beyond  the  double  range  of  clustered 
columns,  standing  like  colossal  warders  on  either  side,  the  broad  deep  set  triforium,  the  lofty 
clerestory  and  continuous  shafts  supporting  the  arched  vaulting.  A  flood  of  light  was  poured 
down  from  the  tall  windows  of  the  lantern  of  the  central  tower  upon  the  crossing,  the  imposing 
flight  of  stairs,  necessitated  by  the  crypt  below  the  choir,  rivals  of  those  of  Canterljury  and 
Winchester,  which  led  up  to  the  choir,  beyond  which  in  the  misty  distance  appeared  the  upper 
curves  and  bnlliant  glazing  of  the  rose  window  forty  feet  in  diameter,  which  had  only  two  parallels, 
those  of  Lynn  and  Durham.  To  its  tracer}',  and  that  of  the  adjoining  windows,  Chaucer  alludes  in 
his  description  of  Absolon,  the  parish  clerk  : — 

"  With  Paule's  windows  carven  on  his  shoes." 

Two  canopied  doorways  of  fine  design  gave  access  to  the  choir  aisles  from  the  transept.  In 
the  Lower  Church  were  St.  John's  Chapel,  Morning  Prayer  Chapel,  Long  Chapel,  St.  Katherine's 
Chapel,  Bishop  Kempe's  Chapel,  one  place  under  the  clock  house,  and  a  chamber  in  the  clock 
house,  in  which  the  bell-ringers  lodged  in  times  past,  two  "  severed  places."  The  chapels  below  the 
steps  were  St.  John's  Chapel,  Long  Chapel,  and  St.  Katherine's  Chapel.-  Hollar's  ground  plan 
shows  two  chapels  in  the  east  aisles  divided  by  parcloses. 

The  C/iapel  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  stood  near  the  gi'eat  south  door.' 

St.  Katheritie's  Chapel^  contained  a  chantry  founded  by  Bishop  Basset  (1244-1259),  and  was 
newly-built  by  Dean  De  Bruera  in  13.'i4.*  In  1332  its  altar  keeper  was  specially  exempted 
from  giving  the  offerings  made  there  to  the  New  Work,  to  which  all  other  collections  in  the  alms 
boxes  were  devoted.  St.  Katherine's  day  was  celebrated  with  special  honour,  as  on  it  '•  the  light 
(with  torch  and  taper)  went  about  the  steeple  at  night  and  the  singing-men  of  the  choir  with  the 
children  singing  anthems.'""  As  the  access  to  the  tower  was  on  this  side,  the  altar  probably 
stood  in  this  wing.     In  the  north  wing  was  the 

Chapel  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  newly-built,  it  is  said  in  13G4,  near  the  north  door,  behind  the 
Cross  in  the  north  arm,  towards  the  Great  door.'  It  had  a  chantry  for  seven  chaplains,  founded 
by  Chancellor  Holme.  "  Where  this  altar  stood,"  Bishop  Bonner's  chaplain  said,  ''  the  new  bishops 
sat  in  the  judgment  of  such  as  be  Catholic.""  There  was  also  a  Chapel  of  St.  Johu 
the  Baptist,  connected  with  a  chantry  of  Beatrix  de  Eoos,  next  the  north  dooi'.'  It 
was  founded  by  Lord  Mayor  Poultney  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI.'"  In  it  the  choristers 
daily  sang  an  anthem  of  Our  Lady  after  Compline."  There  was  also  it  would  seem  an  altar  of 
St.  John  the  Baptist  in  the  New  Work  on  the  south  side,  which  is  mentioned  in  1320.'-  Eichard  de 
Gravesend  founded  a  chantry  at  the  altar  of  the  Baptist,  and  was  buried  near  Bishop  Sandwich.'''' 

The  principal  object  in  this  wing,  as  at  St.  Alban's,  was  the  famous  Cross,"  before  which 
stood  an  altar  with  a  taper  always  burning.  Oblations  for  the  use  of  the  dean  and  chapter  were 
freely  given  to  its  offering  box  or  pyx.  Near  it  was  the  tomb  of  Bishop  Martin  of  St.  David's, 
where  the  choristers  sang  the  anthem  "  Sancte  Deus  Fortis."  The  miraculous  Cross  was  said  to  have 
been  found  by  King  Lucius  dming  a  Thames  flood. 

The  Altar  of  St.  Jaines  is  mentioned  (1141-1151),  as  "  situate  under  the  Cross  in  the  north 
part  of  the  church."'^ 

The  following  altars  also  occur,  which  may  have  been  placed  between  or  against  pillars,  but 
their  sites  are  not  traceable  ; — 

St.  Andrew's.''^ 

St.  Yjjolite's,  a  very  rare  dedication. 

'  On  May  Day  tankard  bearers,  watermen,  and  tlie  liko,  visited  the  tomb,  strewing  horbs  and  sprinkling  water. 
[Survey  Ed.  Mundny,  642.] 
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St.  Ceadde's.  founded  under  a  local  dedication  by  treasurer  Swereford  before  1247.' 

St.  Edmund  the  Arcf/bishop's,  mentioned  with 

St.  Edward  the  King^s  in  the  ISth  century .- 

.S'^.  Nicholas  in  1247.  In  1458  Canon  Sherryngton  founded  a  cbantry  in  a  Cbapel  of  St.  Mary 
and  Nicholas  near  the  north  door. 

St.  Sylvester's  in  the  time  of  Edward  II.     A  very  rare  dedication.* 
The  altais  in  the  Presbytery  were  the 

Hiijh  Altar  of  St.' Paul, 

The  Capitular  Altar  of  St.  Ethelbert*  (patron  of  Hereford"),  mentioned  in  1247,  and  the  other 
collateral  Altar  of  St.  Meilitus,^  [A  local  dedication],  each  with  a  shrine  above  it. 

The  Presbytery  called  the  Sanctuary  in  the  Register  appears  in  later  days  as  the  Upper  Choir, 
as  the  New  Work  became  the  Chauncell."  Bishop  Savage,  in  1447,  was  buried  in  the  Presbytery  ; 
Fitzhugh'  wa,s  buried  in  the  midst  of  the  choir,  southward,  a  little  above  the  bishop's  see.  under 
a  marble  stone  inlaid  with  brass.  Bishop  Le  Noir's  tomb  stood  in  the  enterclose''  or  north  wall 
of  the  Presbytery  a  little  above  the  quire.  Bishop  Chishul?  was  interred  in  the  north  wall 
opposite  the  choir  ;  the  tombs  of  Kings  Sebba  and  Ethelred  were  recessed  behind  a  stone  screen 
in  an  adjoining  bay  neai-  the  Gaunt  Chapel. 

The  high  altar  had  a  fine  reredos,  and  sedilia  adjoined  it  on  the  south  side,  facing  the  canopied 
tomb  of  John  of  Gaunt,  upon  which  were  suspended  his  cap  of  maintenance,  helmet,  lance,  and 
"  targe  of  horn."  The  following  extracts  illustrate  the  original  arrangement,  with  the  lateral 
metal  screens : — 

1549.  Whitsundaie  the  cannons  and  petia  canons  in  Paules  laft  of  their  grey  and  calabro  amises  and  the 
cannons  wore  hoodes  on  their  surpleses  alter  the  degrees  of  the  Universities  and  the  petie  cannons  tipittes  \\V.6  other 
priestes.     [Wriothesley  II.  II.] 

154'J,  June  3.     All  the  grey  ammesae  with  the  calober  in  Powlles  ware  put  downe.    [Grey  Friars  Chron.  59.] 

1550,  April  19.  All  the  coniunj'on  tyme  the  bysshope  commanded  the  lytt  of  the  aulter  to  be  put  owte  or  he 
came  in  to  the  qwere.     [Grey  Friars  Chron.  6G.] 

1550.  S.  I5arnabas  day  at  nyght  was  the  aulter  in  Powlles  pullyd  downe  and  as  that  day  the  Vayelle  was 
hongyd  benethe  the  steppes  and  the  TabuUe  set  up  there.     [Grey  Friars  Chron.  fi7.] 

1550,  June  13.  This  year  against  Eiister  the  bishop  ot  London  altered  the  Lord's  Table  that  stood  where  the 
high  altar  was,  and  he  removed  the  Table  beneath  the  steps  into  the  midst  of  the  Upper  quire  in  Paul's  and  set 
the  ends  east  and  west,  the  Priest  standing  in  the  midst  at  the  Communion  on  the  south  side  of  the  board.  After 
the  Creed  sung  he  caused  the  veil  to  bo  drawn,  that  no  person  should  see  but  he  that  received  and  he  closed  the 
iron  gates  of  the  choir  on  the  north  and  south  side  with  brick  and  plaster  that  none  might  remain  in  at  the  choir. 
[Wriothesley  IL  47.] 

1550.  The  XXiiij  day  of  Jlarche  was  the  grattes  besyde  the  Hye  Alter  in  Powlles  closyd  up,  that  the  pepuUe 
sholde  not  loke  in  at  the  tyme  of  the  Communyono  tyme  and  the  Vayle  honged  up.  The  XXVII 1  day  after  was  ilstor 
Evyne  and  then  was  the  tabuUe  rcmevyd  and  sette  beneth   at  the  Veyele  uirthe  and  southe. 

1551.  The  XXVI  of  September;  the  stondyngo  at  the  TabuUe  in  Powlles  was  removed  into  the  sowtli.  [Grey 
Friars  Chron.  69,  71.] 

1552.  After  the  feast  of  All  Saints'  the  Upper  quire  in  S.  Paul's  where  the  high  altar  stood  was  broken 
down  and  all  the  quire  thereabout,  and  the  Table  of  the  Communion  was  set  in  the  lower  quire  where  the  priests 
sing.     [Wriothesley  79.] 

The  XXV.  day  of  October  was  the  pluckyng  downe  at  the  commandment  of  the  bysshoppe  N.  Ridley  of  all  the 
goodly  stoneworke  that  stode  behynde  the  hyo  alter  and  the  place  for  the  prest  dekyne  and  subdekyne.  [Grey 
Friars  Chron.  75.] 

1552,  Sept.  4.  The  qweer  of  Powlles  had  a  commandment  from  the  dene  from  Cambrygge,  at  the  bysshope 
of  Cantobere's  visitation,  that  ho  shulde  levo  the  playnge  of  organs  at  the  Devyne  Servys,  and  soo  lefte  it.  [Grey 
Friars  Chron.  75.] 

1552,  Nov.  1.  The  prebendaries  of  Pawlos  left  oiT  their  hoods,  and  tho  bishops  their  crosses,  so  that  all 
priests  and  clerks  should  use  none  other  vestments  at  service  or  communion  but  surpleses  only.  [Wriothesley 
II.  79.] 

1 559,  Saturday  the  12  of  August.  The  aulter  in  Paules  with  the  roode  and  Marye  and  John  in  the  rood  loft 
were  taken  downe  and  the  prebendaries  and  pettie  canons  commaunded  to  leave  of  the  grey  amises  of  f  urre  and  to 
use  onelye  a  surplesse  in  the  service  tyme  by  the  commauudement  of  L)r.  Grindall  bishop  of  London  elect,  and 
Dr.  Mey  the  now  deane  of  Paules  and  others  of  the  commissioners.     [Wriothesley  II.  146.] 

This  new  rood  was  set  up  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  and  was  the  object  of  a  profane  jest  related  by 
Foxe.     [Actes.  in.  114.] 

It  was  during  these  changes,  that  the  so-called  tomb  of  St.  Erkenwald,  to  be  paralleled  only 
with  that  of  the  "  overthwart  bishop  "  of  Salisbury,  was  set  up  in  its  anomalous  position,  defiant 
of  ancient  Christian  precedent,  north  and  south  at  the  back  of  the  new  altar-piece.  St.  Erkenwald 
was  at  first  buried  in  the  nave,  and  translated  into  a  shrine  on  Feb.  16,  1140  :'"  on  Nov.  14,  114cS, 
he  was  translated  into  the  east  end  and  laid  in  a  superb  shrine.  On  March  5il,  1314,  Bishop 
Segrave  laid  the  first  stone  of  a  new  shrine,  in  the  new  Chapel  of  St.  Mary,  whither  the  Saint's 
bones  were  removed  on  Feb.  1,  1325,  from  near  the  high  altar,  as  great  inconvenience  had 
resulted  from  the  crowding  of  devotees." 
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The  Shrine  nf  St.  Erkenwald  '-stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  wall  above  the  high  altar,"  that 
is  the  reredos,  in  the  Feretory,  and  had  its  own  altar  on  the  west  side.  It  blazed  with  gold,  silver, 
and  precious 'stones,  and  the  offerings  of  royal  and  other  visitors.  The  iron  grate,  tinned  over, 
made  1448  by  Stephen  Clampard,  at  a  cost  of  £64  2s.  one  parclose  of  metal  which  enclosed  it 
stood  5  feet"  10  inches  above  the  floor.  A  Guild  or  Fraternity  attended  the  altar.  [Dugd. 
23  28.]  The  shrine  thus  occupied  a  parallel  position  to  those  of  Canterbury,  Winchester, 
"Westminster,  Ely,  Lincoln,  Durham,  and  Bridlington.  Bishop  Glitford  was  buried'  near  the  place 
where  the  Shrine  stood,  toward  the  south. 

"  The  names  of  the  chapels  in  l.'>98  in  the  chauncell,  the  then  appellation  of  the  New  Work,  were 
the  Lady  Chapel,  St.  George's  Chapel,  St.  Dunstan's  Chapel,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's  Chapel,  the 
Dean's  Chapel ;'-  there  were  also  "  severed  places,"  including  the  vestry  and  chamber  offices.  Three 
chapels  on  the  south,  and  one,  the  Lancaster  or  Gaunt  Chapel,  on  the  north,  were  erected  between 
buttresses,  as  at  Canterbmy,  St.  Alban's,  and  Lichfield.^ 

The  Lach/  Chapel  is  mentioned  in  the  middle  of  the  13th  century  ;*  in  1318,  by  order  of  the 
dean,  seven  tapers  burned  at  the  celebrations  therein  in  honour  of  God,  Our  Lady,  and  St.  Laurence. 
These  were  furnished  by  offerings  to  the  images  of  SS.  Laurence  and  John  the  Baptist  in  the 
chapel,  or  that  of  St.  Mary  Magdalene  on  the  outside  thereof  to  the  east.^ 

An  altar  of  St.  Mary  Mafjdaleih  and  one  of  St.  Martha  and  St.  Mart/  Magdalen,  are  mentioned,* 
as  well  as  St.  Laurence's  Chapel  opposite  the  Sacristy.  A  chantry  at  St.  Lam-ence's  altar  was  founded 
bv  dean  De  St.  Marie  I'Eglise,  1241-1243.  and  two  deans  had  chantries  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
Stephen  and  St.  Laurence.'' the  earlier  being  Geoffrey  de  Lucy.  1231-41.  Another  incident  con- 
nects these  chapels  with  this  part  of  the  church.  On  the  south  side  of  the  choir,  towards  the 
upper  end  thereof  was  a  certain  oratory  with  images  of  Our  Blessed  Saviour,  ;SV.  ,/ohn  Baptist, 
St.  Laurence,  and  St.  Mary  Mar/dalen.»  the  celestial  hierarchy  and  the  joys  of  the  Blessed  Virgin 
on  the  vault  and  elsewhere  :  the  Nativity  within  a  glorious  tabeniacle  on  the  south  wall,  with 
imao-es  of  St.  Catherine  and  St.  Margaret.     The  founder  was  Canon  De  Waltham,  in  1326. 

The  Sacristy '  contained  an  altar,  a  furnace  for  baking  altar  breads,  a  lavatory  for  washing  altar 
linen,  and  three  distinct  chambers  (domus).  The  'Treasury  with  three  chambers  (domus)  for 
storincr  the  ornaments,  jewels,  and  plate  is  more  than  once  mentioned,  and  in  the  chamber  office 
we  may  recognize  the  chamberlain's  chequer,  who  was  bui'sar,  collector  of  revenues,  paymaster  of 
stipends,  and  furnisher  of  necessaries  for  divine  service. 

A  range  of  parcloses  divided  off  the  two  eastern  baj's  of  the  New  Work  ;  the  central  chapel 
•was  that  of  St.  Mary  :  on  the  north  w-as  the  Chapel  of  St.  George.^"  and  on  the  south  the  Chapel  of 
St.  Dvnstan.^'-  divided  from  the  Lady  Chapel  by  the  fine  tomb  of  Henry  Lacv.  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Bishop  Baklock.  as  so  great  a  furtherer  of  that  stately  building  eastward  from  the  quire, 
called  the  New  Work,'-  was  buried  under  a  brass  in  the  midst  of  the  Lady  Chapel.  At  his  feet 
Bishop  Braybroke,  in  1404,  was'^  laid  under  a  fair  marble  stone  "  inlaid  with  lettei-s.  made  every 
one  of  a  several  piece  of  brass."  Bishop  Stokesley.  in  1539,  was  buried  afore  the  altar  of  Our 
Lady  Chapel,  behind  St.  Erkenwald's  Shrine."  Bishop  Eustace  de  Faulconbridge,  who  died  in 
1228,  was  bm'ied  in  the  south  wall  of  the  New  Work,  and  Bishop  Wengham  was  entombed  near 
him.'* 

Three  other  altars  occur  here  ;  one  close  to  this  spot, 

7'Ae  Altar  of  St.  Michael,  at  which  these  two  bishops  founded  chantries  ;'"  and  two  at  the 
other  end  "  above  the  vaults  of  the  western  chm'ch  "  [that  is  St.  Faith],  having  the  same  foimder. 
Bishop  Niger  or  I^e  Noir,  122'.l-1241,''  and  endowed  with  older  chantries  by  Bishop  Ricltard  de 
Ely  or  FitzNeale    1189-98,  who  was  buried  under  a  beautiful  tomb.'"     These  were  the  altars  of 

St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  where  dean  de  Newport,  c.  1260,  had  a  chantry"  ;  and 

St.  Denis. 
Clearly  they  were   removed   from  another  site   when  the  apsidal  choir   of  Maurice  was  rebuilt, 
and    the  work  of  reconstruction    eastward    led  to  the  translation  of  several   altars  and    bishops' 
tombs. 

The  crypt,  of  four  alleys,  and  eight  bays,  extended  from  the  old  Norman  crypt  of  Maurice, 
below  the  flight  of  stairs  in  the  upper  choir  at  the  entrance  of  the  Presbytery,  and  therefore  was 
loftier  than  the  earlier  work,  into  which  two  doors  opened.  There  Bishop  Theodred,  in  a  still 
more  ancient  subterranean  church,  had  been  buried  near  the  window  of  the  crypt'-",  so  that  his 
tomb  was  visible  to  the  passers-by.  as  in  two  similar  instances  at  Canterbury  and  St.  Neot's.  The 
new  Crowdes  or  Shrowdes  were  divided  by  a  screen  into  two  parts :  the  Chapel  of  Jesus  on  the  east. 
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and  St.  Faith's  Church  on  tlae  west :  a  vestry  was  formed  in  one  bay  of  the  soutli  aisle,  from  which 
a  chapel  projected.' 

The  Jesuf  Guild,  from  1459,  every  night  after  Compline  sang  three  Salve's  ''  before  Jhesn, 
Our  Ladie,  and  St.  Sebastian,"  probably  altars  with  images  with  those  dedications.-  We 
have  some  interesting  particulars  connected  with  the  Guild,  which  assembled  here  :  they 
light  up  the  subject  with  curious  glimpses  of  ancient  life  and  customs.  Their  days  of  assembly 
were  the  feasts  of  the  Transfiguration  and  Name  of  Jesus.  Six  waits  with  banners,  painted 
cognizances  embroidered  with  the  sacred  monogram,  went  through  all  the  streets  and  suburbs  of 
London  playing  with  their  instruments,  to  give  knowledge  and  warning  to  the  people  ;  the  altars 
were  garnished  ;  a  cresset  light  and  bonfire  burned  in  the  evening  before  the  north  door  of  the 
Crowdes  ;  herbs  and  garlands  and  modest  fare  of  bread  and  some  barrels  of  ale  gladdened  the  day 
time  after  solemn  service  sung.  [Eegist.  4.')7,  458.]  We  hear  also  of  ringing  and  tolling  of  bells, 
blowing  organs,  tapers  and  torches,  as  became  a  fraternity  which  had  for  its  rector  the  dean. 

There  was  also  an  altar  of  St.  Rhadegund  which  had  a  cross,  and  iron  grate  or  carol  with  a 
lamp  hanging  in  a  floriated  crown.  It  was  founded  by  Bishop  Richard.^  The  dedication  is  rare, 
but  occurs  in  the   Abbey  of  Bradsole  and  Exeter  Cathedral. 

The  Matin  Mass  was  said  daily  at  5  a.m.  at  the  Altar  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  mentioned 
in  llOS-27,  or  Altar  of  the  Apostles,  whence  it  was  called  the  Apostles'  Mass,  for  which  in  1559 
matins  were  substituted.  The  minor  canons  sang  it.  In  1229  Dean  Pateshull  founded  a  chantry 
here.* 

The  Inventories  tell  us  of  a  store  of  rich  vestments,  a  goodly  array  of  ornaments,  and  costly 
tl'appings  with  images  of  gold  standing  in  sundry  stages, 

And  more  riche  tabernacles. 
And  with  pi^rr^o  more  piun.acIeB, 
Aud  more  curious  portraitures 
And  quaiute  m.anner  of  figures 
Of  golde  work.^ 

Having  "  built  up  again  that  ancient  and  famous  monument  the  Church  and  Steeple  of 
St.  Paul's,""  we  must  pass  on  to  revive  its  inner  life. 

Thoy  whilom  used  duly  every  day, 

Their  service  and  their  holy  things  to  say 

At  morn  find  even,  beside  their  Anthems  sweet, 

Their  Memories,  Masses,  and  their  Complines  meet.'' 

CUSTOMS   AND  RITE, 

The  nave  was  an  open  walk  and  subject  to  many  irreverent  and  profane  abuses.  Stones  and 
arrows  launched  at  cornice  haunting  martlet  and  other  birds  harmed  images  and  window  ;  filthy 
practices  made  the  door  almost  inaccessible  ;  beggars  and  disreputable  persons  haunted  the  aisles. 
Twelve  writers  for  the  public  service  waited  employment  at  certain  stations.  The  sacrists,  who 
were  forbidden  to  wear  their  hoods  in  slovenlv  fashion  hanging  about  their  necks,  or  walk  covered 
in  the  choir,  were  required  to  remove  "  common  women,  bearers  of  merchandise,  salesmen  who 
occupied  the  porches,  mendicants  who  claimed  certain  spots  as  their  own,  and  minstrels  making 
an  unholy  noise  round  the  altars  of  St.  Mary  and  the  Rood."" 

"  The  south  alley  was  for  usury  ;  the  north  for  simony,  and  the  horse  fair  in  the  midst  for 
all  kind  of  bargains,  and  the  font  for  ordinary  payments  of  money.""  "Li  the  midst  alley  was 
a  long  censer,  reaching  from  the  roof  to  the  ground.'""  On  Sundays  all  the  City  churches  sent 
hither  their  congregations  at  9  a.m.  to  hear  the  Word  of  God.  On  Whitsun  Monday  all  the 
country  parishes  of  the  diocese  came  with  cross  and  banner ;  on  Tuesday  the  Archdeacon  of 
Middlesex  :  on  Wednesday  his  brothers  of  Essex  and  Colchester,  aud  the  rest  on  the  following- 
days,  led  their  people  with  hymn  and  praise  and  procession  to  offer  at  the  high  altar. 

There  were  several  daily  masses :  the  Matin  or  Apostles'  Mass,  Mass  of  the  Blessed  Virgin. 
Missa  Familiaris,  Mass  for  the  dead  and  benefactors,  Chapter  Slass  on  Saturdays  and  at  meetings 
of  the  Chapter  sung  by  Minor  Canons,  and  High  Mass  on  Sundays  and  Festivals  at  the  High 
Altar.  Besides,  there  were  chantry  Masses,  and  the  private  Masses  of  the  dignitaries  and  canons 
at  the  collateral  or  capitular  altars ;  and  the  Masses  of  the  Guilds,  three  of  which  were  connected 
with  the  Cathedral. 

1  LelandCoII.  I.  111.  '  Registr.  449-457  '  Registr.  458 

«  Jewell  II.  630;  Dugd.  7,  25,  27;  Pilkington  541 ;  Maohyn  212;  Wharton  20G. 

'  Chaucer.  '  Remembr.  327.  '  Spenser. 

»  Registr.  72,  79.  '  Pilkington  541. 

'"  Pilkington  540— See  also  my  Traditions  and  Cusloms,  92,  93. 
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These  collateral  altars  were  served  by  the  canons  for  private  masses ;  the  Benedictines  had 
others  of  peculiar  sanctity  at  Worcester  and  Canterbury.     A  shrine   of  each   saint    stood    on    the 

respective  altars. 

The  obsequies  of  the  Emperor  Ferdinand,  Charles  IX.  of  France,  and  others,  were  held  in  the 

Presbvterv. 

The  "stalls  were  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  prebend  and  the  antiphon  of  one  of  the  five 
psalms  which  every  occupant  was  bound  to  recite  daily  by  the  ordinance  of  Bishop  Maurice.  The 
bishop  in  great  feasts,  at  matins  and  vespers,  occupied  the  dean's  stall,  but  did  not  wear  his 
•pontificals;'  two  acolytes  in  albe  and  amice  holding  lighted  tapers  stood  before  him.  waiting  until 
he  went  to  cense  the  altars  at  the  Benedictus  and  Magnificat.-  At  each  comer  of  the  choir  stood 
two  boys  of  the  almonry  ;  and  acted  in  turn  as  taper-bearers.  Vicars  were  forbidden  to  hang 
about  the  choir  doors  at  Tierce  expecting  the  arrival  of  their  masters.  The  habit  of  a  canon  in 
choir  was  a  rochet  (colobium)  or  surplice  of  linen,  worn  under  a  black  cope,  except  when  the  silk 
choir-cope  was  used  on  festivals  after  processions  ;  and  with  a  grey  almuce.  The  minor  canons 
wore  almuces  of  black  fur,  called  calabre,  and  lined  with  minever  ;  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
chaplains  and  vicars,  whose  almuce  was  made  of  black  cloth.  On  the  great  festivals  a  double  peal 
was  permitted  at  matins  :  four  boys,  surpliced,  sang  the  versicles  at  matins  and  the  hours ;  two 
priests  censed  the  altars  at  Benedictus  and  Magnificat ;  the  procession  was  made  with  two  cross- 
bearers,  two  thuriblers,  three  deacons  and  three  subdeacons,  and  three  acolytes.  Four  candles 
burned  on  the  altar,  the  choir  wore  copes  at  mass.  Three  deacons  sang  the  grail,  and  three  minor 
canons  the  alleluia.     As  at  Chichester,  festivals  were  classed  in  five  orders  of  dignity  or  rank. 

Canons  and  clerks  entered  by  the  two  processional  doors,  which  opened  from  the  aisles  on  the 
presbytery  platform  above  the  clioir  steps  (over  which  hung  the  Lenten  Veil),  and  there  bowed  to 
the  aitar ;  and  the  bishop.  They  might  also  come  in  by  the  west  door,  and  then  they  bowed  to  the 
altar  and  the  dean.  The  ceremony  was  repeated  in  leaving  the  choir.  All  stood,  except  during 
the  Psalms  at  Nocturns,  and  at  mass  when  the  lessons,  grail,  alleluia  and  tract  were  sung.  At  the 
Gloria  Patri  all  turned  to  the  altar,  and  also  in  the  creed  at  the  Incamatus,  and  at  its  closing 
clause  ;  and  three  times  in  the  Gloria  in  Excelsis,  when  at  the  Gloria  Tibi  Domine  they  used  the 
sign  of  the  cross. 

The  order  of  the  procession  on  gi'eat  feasts  when  the  altars  extra  chorum  were  censed  at  the 
Benedictus  and  Magnificat,  during  matins  and  vespers,  indicates  the  position  of  the  shrine  and 
other  monuments.  Two  canons  vested  in  silk  copes  left  the  sacristy,  compassed  St.  Erkenwald's 
Shrine,  and  proceeded  to  the  Lady  Altar  and  font.  Then  separating,  one  censed  the  altars  on  the 
north,  and  the  other  those  on  the  south  side,  until  they  met  again  at  the  Altar  of  St,  John  the  Baptist, 
on  the  north  side  ;  thence  they  passed  through  the  north  door  of  the  presbytery,  visiting  the  tomb 
of  Bishop  Eoger  le  Noir  in  the  north  aisle,  and  finally  an-iving  before  the  high  altai'.  They  then 
passed  down  the  choir  as  far  as  the  lectern  and  returned  to  their  stalls. 

The  ceremony  of  the  bo^z-Mshop,  imitating  Him  whom  the  Innocents  follow  whithersoever 
He  goeth,  had  led  to  great  crowding  and  disturbance,  so  that  great  decency  and  order  were 
enforced.  The  boys  personated  the  bishop,  dean,  and  choral  dignitaries,  the  archdeacon  and 
residentiary  canons.  They  observed  their  ancient  rite,  made  out  their  table  of  services,  and  read 
in  chapter.  The  thuriblers  and  taper-bearers  and  servers  were  furnished  by  members  only  of  the 
second  and  third  form.  At  Salisbury  the  canons  resigned  their  stalls  to  those  who  personated 
them,  but  it  was  not  so  here.  The  boy-bishop  was  pontifically  habited  and  sang  all  the  office,  except 
the  secret  of  the  mass,  the  rest  wore  the  choral  habit ;  the  bishop  was  attended  by  two  chaplains, 
two  taper-bearers  and  five  clerks  with  censer  and  chant  in  the  procession  which  was  headed  by 
the  vergers.  Supper  was  served  after  the  first  vespers  of  St,  John's  day  for  the  bishop  at  the  palace, 
for  the  dean  and  four  companions  in  the  deanery,  for  the  dignitary  and  three  fellows  in  the 
dignitarj-'s  manse,  and  for  the  canon  with  two  other  boy-guests  in  the  residentiary  house.  Supper 
and  dinner  were  provided  on  Holy  Lmocent's  Da}',  after  which  they  met  in  the  par\ase  and  mounted 
horses  provided  by  each  of  the  chapter  who  was  personated,  the  bishop  finally  giving  his 
benediction. 

Another  curious  local  custom  was  the  wearing  of  garlands  of  red  roses  by  the  canons  at  the 
installation  of  a  bishop,  and  on  another  occasion,  when  the  reception  of  a  doe  and  buck  was 
solemnly  perfonned  at  the  steps  of  the  quire  by  the  canons  of  the  Cathedral  attired  in  their  sacred 
vestments  and  wearing  garlands  of  flowers  on  their  heads,  and  the  horns  of  the  buck  carried  on 
the  top  of  a  spear  in  procession  round  about  the  body  of  the  church  with  a  gi-eat  noise  of  horn 
blowers. 

Owing  to  the  restricted  space  on  the  south  side  of  the  Cathedral,  the  cloisters  erected  on  tho 
gardens  of  the  dean  and  canons  were  of  a  peculiar  form,  being  erected  in  two  storeys,  in  the  centre 
stood  the  polygonal  Chapter  house,  as  in  the  Benedictine  Priory  of  Belvoir,  the  only  other  parallel. 
Below  the  chapter  house,  as  at  Wells,  was  an  under  croft,  apparently  used  as  a  sacristy. 

'  Leland  Coll.  II.  355 ;  Registr.  31.  »  Rogistr.  80, 
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The  tapers  which  were  offered  and  lit  before  the  image  of  St.  Marj-  in  the  nave  were 
afterwards  extinguished  by  the  chamberlains  and  bell-ringeis  and  carried  to  a  room  below  the 
Chapter  house  to  be  melted.  [Dugd.  19.]  The  recovery  of  the  remains  of  Chapter  house 
and  cloister,  by  Mr.  Penrose,  are  among  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  the  kind  on  record. 

In  the  chapter  house  the  new  canon  was  received  before  his  installation,  and  invested  bj'  the 
tradition  of  the  Book  of  the  Statutes  with  a  loaf  of  white  commune  bread  laid  upon  it.  HRegis- 
trum  2.").]  The  statutes  were  characterized  by  a  peculiar  embodiment  of  portions  of  the  Eule 
of  Metz  for  Regular  and  not  Secular  Canons,  and  in  parts  are  word  for  word  with  St.  Osmund's  use 
at  Sarum,  and  those  of  Lincoln,  which  were  founded  in  their  turn  on  Rouen. 

Dean  Ralph  de  Diceto  built  the  deanery  and  chapel.  [Wharton  203.  Dugd.  7.]  The 
chancellor's  house  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  close.     [Dugd.  10.1 

The  older  residentiaries  are  found  occupying  the  Earl  of  Hereford's  house  in  Oldenesse  Lane ; 
Diana's  chamber  and  Rosamund's  bower  on  Paul's  Wharf  Hill,  where  the  church  peal  may  have 
suggested  to  Shakspeare  the  ringing  of  St.  Benet's  bells.  They  were  fortunately  excused  from  the 
banqueting  and  costly  expenses,  the  dancing  and  singing  through  street  and  lane  which  attended 
the  first  year's  experience  of  a  new  residentiary.  A  vicar  lived  with  the  new  Canon,  who  did 
the  honours  and  issued  invitations.  Every  morning  at  Prime  he  fed  the  residents'  squires,  and  such 
as  listed  to  come,  daily  at  three  refections  he  entertained  two  minor  canons,  two  chaplains,  fom- 
vicars,  two  boys  of  the  almonry,  the  vergers  and  the  bell-ringers,  who  every  night  woke  him,  and 
continued  knocking  at  the  door  for  fear  of  his  oversleeping  himself,  and  so  missing  attendance  at 
matins.  A  special  dinner  to  his  brethren  every  quarter;  two  great  feasts  in  the  first  and  last  quarter  of 
residence,  followed  by  an  entertainment  of  the  choir  on  the  morrow  on  the  remnants,  his  guests 
Ijeing  duly  invited  in  chapter  some  days  beforehand  ;  lesser  supper  after  compline  in  Advent,  and 
provision  of  a  minor  banquet  on  ale,  wine  of  Candy  and  home  made,  wine  red  and  white,  cakes 
and  spices  served  before  a  good  fire,  were  easy  burdens  compared  with  the  reception  of  the  bishop, 
the  lord  mayor,  the  aldermen,  the  sheriffs,  justices  and  officers  of  the  City  court,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  honour  and  liberties  of  the  Church,  a  good-feeling  between  the  City  and  the  close, 
and  respect  to  the  administration  of  the  law.  It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  residence  was 
evaded  as  a  burden  and  the  highest  authorities  interposed  to  enforce  it. 

The  eight  boys  were  lodged  and  boarded  in  the  almonry,  and  treated  with  marked  kindness. 
After  supper  on  Linocents'  Day  the  new  residentiary  led  one  of  them  (Jiis  child,  as  we  called  them 
at  Winchester  in  election  week)  to  the  almonry  with  torches,  dancing  and  leaping,  where  the 
company  was  entertained  with  rolls  spices  and  wine,  until  another  canon  arrived  with  his  child. 
On  the  Octave  the  Residentiary  had  to  entertain  the  boy-bishop  and  all  his  following,  and  dismissed 
them  with  gifts,  sometimes  at  so  late  an  hour  that  he  was  excused  matins.  On  some  occasions 
the  boy  had  to  sit  on  the  ground  and  not  at  the  residentiary's  table,  in  order  to  repress  any 
unseemly  conceit  or  disorderly  behaviour  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  the  Almonry. 

The  chaplains  in  1391  occupied  a  manse,  called  the  Prestehouse,  containing  a  common  hall 
and  chambers.  [Registrum  14'J.]  It  was  also  called  the  College  of  St.  Peter  [Reg.  236,  2-11], 
and  we  leam  its  position  from  a  chance  entry  : — 

1540-50,  Jan.  7.   The  liowse  that  was  some  tyme  the  Peter  College  nexte  the  Dene's  place  in  Powlles  Churclio 
yarde.     [Grey  Friars  Chron.  65.] 

Each  had  his  altar  :  vested   in  "  white  surplices  they   approached  it  and  there  put  on  the  priestly 
habit."     [Registr.  235.] 

There  were  at  least  55  chantries,  some  so  richly  endowed,  that  many  a  rector  and  country 
vicar  leaving  their  benefices,' 

-Ran  unto  London,  unto  Seynto  Poules, 


To  seeken  him  a  clianterie  for  soules. 

[Chaucer  Prol.  511.] 

The  vicars,  one  for  each  canon,  formed  the  choir  ;  they  had  their  own  house  and  common- 
table.  Some  resided  with  their  masters.  Their  dress  was  a  surplice  and  cope.  [Registrum 
234.] 

The  pettt/  canons,  twelve  in  number,  had  anciently  their  habitations  in  distinct  houses,  some 
within  the  precinct  of  the  church  and  some  without,  but  in  13(i7  they  lived  in  a  common  hall,  which 
stood  on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  adjoining  Pardon  Chm-ch  Haugh.  [Dugd.  24.]  The  house 
was  called  Pettie  Canons.  The  only  cathedral  which  possessed  minor  canons  was  Chichester,  the 
sub  canonici  of  Hereford  were  an  invention  of  Laud. 

The  Cemetery  had  a  postern  towards  West  Cheap  :  the  north  and  south  gates  of  the  Greater 

1  Registr.  142.     Fuller  Ch.  Hist.  III.  269,  271. 
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Cemetery  were  opened  only  for  tlie  passage  of  a  bier,  on  festivals,  and  in  Lent.  On  the  south  and 
east  sides  chains  were  placed  to  prevent  the  passage  of  vehicles.'  The  westeni  part  of  the  close 
was  the  Parvise  (atrium).-  In  1191  a  gieat  meeting  of  the  king  and  his  council  assembled  to 
condemn  the  Lord  Chancellor.  Here  the  boys  of  London,  in  1400.^  playing  at  Scotch  and  English, 
in  their  struggle  to  crown  the  mock  monarch,  were  so  can'ied  away  by  their  game,  that  they  trod 
each  other  to  death. 

The  Pardon  Chiircli  Yard,  with  its  central  chapel,  resembled  the  cloisters  of  Winchester 
College.  Thomas  Moore  was  buried  in  the  cloisters  of  the  Pardon  Church  Yard,  on  the  north  side,  in 
which  he  rebuilt  a  beautiful  chapel,  which  had  been  erected  by  Gilbert  Becket,  the  portreeve, 
in  the  time  of  Stephen.  Around  the  walls  was  painted  the  Dance  of  Machabre  or  Dance  of 
Death,  commonly  called  the  Dance  of  Paules.  It  was  destroyed  AprU  10,  1.541),  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  except  the  library,  which  stood  over  the  east  alley .^ 

The  Bell  Tower  and  Library  are  mentioned^  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  The  custos  opeiis  was 
forbidden  to  reside  in  the  belfr}-,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the  "campanile  juxta  chorum," 
where  the  birds  collected  to  the  sore  discomfiture  of  the  ser^-ices.  Chaucer's  host'  swears  "  by 
St.  Panic's  bell." 

The  east  side  of  the  churchyard  was  claimed  in  10  Edw.  H.  by  the  citizens,  as  the  place  of 
their  folkmote.  in  which  the  steeple  containing  their  common  beU  to  summon  them  stood ;  and 
also  the  west  side  that,  -n-ith  the  lord  of  Barnard's  Castle,  they  might  view  their  annour  for  the 
defence  of  the  City.  The  south  and  north  sides  had  been  enclosed  by  Bishop  Belmeis.  and  now 
the  king  made  a  grant  of  walling  the  rest,  on  accoimt  of  robberies  and  murders  committed  therein. 
[Stow  121.]  It  was  on  the  north  side,  and  had  a  leaded  spire  with  a  figme  of  St.  Paul  on  the  top, 
and  held  the  four  great  Jesus  Bells. 

1551,  Feb.  26.  Was  hongyd  at  Towre  Hylle  Sir  Myllys  Partryggo  Knyght  the  wych  playd  wyth  Eynge 
Henry  the  ^'III.«  at  dysse  for  the  grett  Belfery  ihat  stode  in  Powles  Churchyerde.     [Grey  Friars  Chron.,  73.] 

There  was  a  hospital,  fotmded  by  Henry  de  Northampton,  in  the  decanate  of  Diceto.' 
On  the  gates  of  the  palace  Felton  affixed  the  bull  of  excommunication,  issued  by  Pius'V.,  and 
atoned  for  his  temerity  with  his  life. 

Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson  has  pointed  out  how  we  may  trace  the  ancient  close,  by  the  names  of 
existing  streets,  three  of  which  took  name  from  the  wares  vended  by  limners  and  text-writers  of 
Paternosters  and  Marias  and  Credes.  Sermon  Lane  is.  however,  a  conuption  of  Shiremongers 
or  Sheremoniers  Lane,  and  possibly  Godliman  Street  may  be  added  to  his  list.  It  has  never  yet 
been  pointed  out  that  "  for  all  souls  set  in  their  bederolls,  Paternoster  qui,  with  an  Ave  Maria,  and 
with  the  corner  of  a  Crede "  were  said,  hence  their  sale  here.  Moreover,  all  layfolk,  man, 
woman  and  child,  were  required  to  say  them.     [Cardw.  Doc.  Ann.  I.  154.] 

The  chief  church  of  the  capital  of  England  had  a  foi-midable  rival  in  the  Benedictine 
Monastery  of  West  Minster,  so  called  in  distinction  to  the  Minster  of  St.  Paul's  in  the  east. 
Nearer  the  palace,  it  absorbed  coronations,  obsequies,  marriages,  and  visits  of  State,  and  I  need 
not  spend  time  in  giving  more  than  an  outline  sketch  of  the  memories  of  St.  Pauls  : — 

K.  Sebba. 

K.  Ethelred. 

K.  Edmund  L'onside  crowned.     [Eishanger  426.] 

Canute,  son  of  Sweyn. 

K.  John's  acknowledgment  of  the  Papal  Supremacy  read. 

1188.  Prayers  offered  for  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  and  the  redemption  of  Christian 
captives.     [Hoveden  H.  359.] 

1191.  The  King  and  Council  meet  in  the  Pards  (atrium),  [Hoveden  III.  140],  to  accuse 
the  chancellor. 

1326.  Walter  de  Stapledon,  Bishop  of  Exet«r,  wearing  the  haketon  under  his  habit,  rides 
up  to  the  north  door  to  seek  refuge,  but  the  mob  tears  him  from  his  horse,  diags  him  to  the  cross 
in  Chepe,  and  beheads  him  at  its  foot.     [Walsingham  1.  182.] 

1349.     The  Flagellants  visit  the  Cathedral. 

1377.     Wickliffe  is  arraigned. 

1399.     Service  is  said  in  presence  of  Eichard  IH. 

1422.     The  obsequies  of  Kmg  Henry  V. 

'  Regiatr.  73.  =  Hoveden  III.  140.  3  Trokelow  352. 

•  1548.  Was  pulled  downo  the  chappell  with  the  Charnell  House  in  Powlles  Churcliyerde.  [Grey  Friars 
Chron,  57,]  1549,  April  10.  Was  puliecl  down  the  Cloister  in  Powlles  that  was  callyd  the"  Pardon  Churchverd 
with  the  chappell  that  stode  in  the  myddes.     Ibid.  58. 

»  Dugd.  6.  «  Nonne  Prestes  Tale,  Prologue.  ■>  Dugd.  10. 
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1424.  Henry  VI.  makes  offering  to  the  rood  at  the  north  door. 

lioS.  Henry  VL  avows  his  reconciliation  witli  the  Duke  of  York. 

1460.  The  Duke  of  York  proclaimed  King  by  sound  of  trumpet. 

1461.  An  angel  curses  Edward  IV.  as  he  sits  crowned. 

1471.  The  bodies  of  the  Earls  of  Warwick  and  Montacute  are  exposed  naked  on  Easter 
Monday  and  three  following  days. 

1471.  K.  Henry  VI.  laid  in  an  open  coffin,  surrounded  by  halberdiers  before  the  high  altar, 
barefaced,  where  he  bled,  crimson  drops  oozing  from  his  tell-tale  wounds,  Shakespeare  represents 
the  after  scene  : — 

"  Come  now  toward  Chertsey  with  your  holy  load, 
"  Taken  from  Paul's  to  be  inten-ed  there." 

14S5.  Henry  VII.  offers  three  standards  after  the  Battle  of  Bosworth. 

1492.  Te  Deum  sung  for  joy  at  the  taking  of  Granada  from  the  Moors. 

1507.  P.  Arthur  married  to  Katharine  of  Spain. 

1514.  A  sword  and  cap  of  maintenance  were  presented  to  Henry  VIII. 

1554.  Philip  of  Spain  heard  mass.     The  Sarum  Use  having  been  restored  in  1553. 

1588.  The  banners  of  the  Spanish  Armada  were  exhibited  at  the  Cross. 

We  might  have  seen  in  imagination  the  march  of  history  around  those  sacred  walls  ;  or 
mingled  in  royal  visits,  councils,  and  acts  of  State,  processions  forcing  their  way  through  the 
narrow  streets,  with  stalls  of  stationers,  bead  makers,  and  text-wiiters.  who  penetrated  even  the 
nave  ;  and  across  the  cemetery  with  its  groups  of  mendicants  :  but  we  should  have  turned  aside 
from  the  scenes  round  the  cross,  and  the  miserable  desecration  of  the  nave,  related  many  a  time 
and  oft,  and  never  heard  without  a  fresh  sense  of  shame,  until  the  place  was  purged  with  fire. 
I  have,  however,  carefully,  and  with  discretion  refrained  from  traversing  the  historic  gi'ound 
already  described  so  beautifully  by  Dean  Milman,  nor  have  I  ventured  to  trespass  on  the  architec- 
tural domain  of  Mi\  Penrose  and  Mr.  Ferrey,  or  the  minute  details  supplied  by  the  local  researches 
of  Dr.  Simpson.  I  have  simply  endeavoured  to  build  again  the  fallen  stones  from  among  the 
rubbish  and  to  revive,  what  Stowe  might  well  have  more  fully  described  in  quaint  old  prose, 
rivalling  the  sublime  verse  of  Milton,  who,  when  alluding  to  the  church,  so  familiar  to  his  boyhood, 
wrote  in  lines  seldom  applied,  as  is  due,  to  their  real  subject,  St.  Paul's,  London. 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  new  dome,  I  dare  only  say  that  wantonly  a  golden  opportunity  was 
lost  to  rebuild — 

"  The  great  Cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  with  porphyry, 
*'  And  clap  so  bright  a  spire  ujion  't  .shall  make 
"  The  seaman  afar  oif  wonder  what  new 
*'  And  never-setting  star  heaven  hath  erected 
"  To  make  the  day  eternal  in  this  Island." 

[Shirley,  Honoria  and  Mammon.     Act.  II.,  sc.  1.] 


//(  conseqjience  of  the  lamented  death  of  Mr.  Walcott  shortly  after  it  had  been  read  before  the 
Society,  this  paper  has  never  received  the  author's  Jiiial  corrections.  A  few  alterations  only  have 
been  viade  in  the  text. — Editor. 
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BY  H.  EOMIEU  GOUGH.  F.R.I.B.A. 


The  cturcli  we  liave  now  met  to  inspect,  if  less  beautiful  than  many  which  have  been  visited 
by  om-  Society,  is,  nevertheless,  one  which  from  its  great  antiquity  cannot  fail  to  be  of  much 
interest  to  the  ecclesiological  student.  It  is,  I  believe,  the  only  church  in  the  kingdom  dedicated 
to  St.  Giles  and  St.  Helen. 

The  derivation  of  the  word  Eainham  is  of  somewhat  uncertain  origin.  In  Domesday  Book, 
Eaines  was  the  name  applied  to  that  district,  which  now  comprises  the  Parish  of  Braintree  and  the 
Village  of  EajTie  ;  Braintree  being  Eayne  Magna,  and  Ea}-ne,  Ea3'Tie  Parva. 

Raine  or  Eai/nes  is  probably  derived  from  the  Saxon  word  ?-ey.'  signifying  a  rive?-,  and  ties.  near. 
This,  with  the  addition  of  Ham,  would  be  the  home  or  village  by  the  river,  it  being  situated  by 
the  river  Ingrebourae  :  this  is,  I  believe,  the  true  derivation  of  the  name. 

In  the  General  Survey  the  name  is  spelt  Eeneham  ;  but  we  also  find  it  in  ancient  charters.  &c., 
Eayneham,  Eeinham,  Eenham,  Eenneham.  By  some,  it  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  ran.  a, 
wild  goat,  or  rein-  clean  ;  by  others  from  ran,  which  also  signifies  theft  or  plunder.  This  may  have 
been  a  place  liable  to  plmider  by  the  Danish  Pirates,  who  used  to  land  at  Tilbury.  Salmon'  in  his 
history,  published  in  1740,  saj's  even  in  his  days  it  was  liable  to  plunder,  for  sheep  were  often 
earned  off  for  their  tallow. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  Saxon  Era  the  possessors  were  Alsi,  a  freeman.  Aluard,  Lefstan,  and 
a  priest.  At  the  general  survey  it  was  the  property  of  Odo,  Bishop  of  Bayeux.*  and  held  by  his 
under-tenant  Hugh,  by  Eobert  Gemon,  and  his  under-tenant  Eobert,  by  Walter  de  Doai  and 
Haghebem ;  but  Odo,  falling  into  disgrace,  was  deprived  of  all  his  estates  by  William  the  Norman, 
so  that  it  feU  to  the  Crown. 

The  church  was  founded  by  Eichard  de  Lucy,*  Lord  of  Disce  (Diss),  in  Norfolk ;  also.  Governor 
of  Falaise,  in  Normandy,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  brave  defence  of  that  place 
against  the  attacks  of  Geoffrey,  Earl  of  Anjou.  In  11.56  he  was  Sheriff  of  Essex  and  Herts  ;  in 
]  1 62  Chief  Justiciary  of  England,  and  Lord  Lieutenant  of  the  kingdom  during  the  absence  of 
Henry  II.  in  Normandy  in  1166.  The  chief  justiciary  was  the  first  officer  in  the  kingdom,  he 
presided  in  the  council,  was  regent  in  the  king's  absence,  and  united  in  himself  all  the  powers 
attendant  on  the  functions  of  chief  judge  (Madox  I.  2  ;  Lingard's  Hist.,  Vol.  U.,  p.  106).  He 
foimded  also  the  Abbej'  of  Lesnes,''  in  Kent,  for  black  canons,  where  he  entered  himself  as  a  canon 
regular,  and  where  he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  chapter  house  in  1179.' 

Henry  11.,  in  his  charter  of  confinnation  of  the  Abbe}'  of  Lesnes  or  Westwood,  gave  to  that 
house  this  chm'ch.  in  these  words,  viz.,  ■•  Concessi  etiam  eidem  Ecclesise  de  Lesnes  and  canonieis 
et  confirmavi  Ecclesiam  de  Eenneham  quam  habent  de  dono  meo,""  which  church  of  Eainham 
King  John  afterwards  by  his  Charter,  dated  at  Dover,  April  4th,  Eeg.  17,  further  confinued  to 
them  thus,  "  Concessimus  etiam  eidem  Ecclesiae  de  Westwuda  in  Liesnes  et  canonieis  ibidem  Deo 
seiTientibus  et  confirmavimus  ecclesiam  de  Eeneham  quam  habent  ex  dono  patris  nostri  Eegis 
Henrici." 

The  abbey  retained  the  great  tithes,  endowed  a  vicarage,  and  had  the  advowson  till  the 
Dissolution  ;  afterwards  they  were  granted  to  Cardinal  Wolsey.  on  whose  fall  they  reverted  to  the 
Crown.  King  Henry  VHL  exchanj];ed  them  with  Sir  William  Weston,  Prior  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
for  the  Manor  of  Paris  Garden  in  South wark  and  other  lands  in  Surrey ;  this  of  Eainham  was  appro- 
priated to  the  priory  by  Act  of  Parliament,  14th  July,  lo;37  ;  but  their  possession  lasted  but  eight 
years.  Then  the  rectory  and  advowson  in  the  36th  year  of  Henry  VIII.  were  gi-anted  to  Sir  Eobert 
Southwell,  Master  of  the  Eolls,  to  be  held  in  capite.  and  from  him  passed  to  the  families  of 
Freeman  Finch  and  others,  the  great  tithes  in  1771  belonged  to  William  Blackboume,  Esq. 


'  Rye  House,  the  house  by  the  river.    St.  Mary  Overie.  or,  over  the  river. 

'  Morant,  1768,  Vol.  I.,  p.  87.  '  tialmon,  1740,  pa^e  230.  *  Domesday  Survey. 

'  Wright's  Es'^ex,  Vol.  II.,  pp.  330,  331.  '^  Lesues  v.  Earith,  Earhithe.     Reg.    l{.>ff.    Tliorpe,  17fi9. 

'  Wright  II.,  331.  <*  ilon.  Angl.  Vol.  JI.,  3U3  ;  Newcourt  11.,  p.  4b0  ;  Keg.  Kof.  109,  112. 
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Eainliam  '  has  tlie  questionable  distinction  of  having  had  as  curate  the  brilliant  clerical 
rowdy  and  satirist,  Charles  Churchill,  before  he  went  to  disgrace  himself  and  his  cloth  as  curate  of 
St.  John's,  Westminster.     His  father  was  vicar  in  1742.  and  died  in  1758. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  IH.'^  a  chantry  was  founded  in  this  churchyard  by  Sir  John  Staunton, 
dedicated  to  All  Saints,  for  the  good  estate  of  Isabel,  mother  of  the  king,  and  of  the  said  Sir 
John  and  Alice  his  wife,  which  he  endowed,  (fee,  but  it  happened  that  several  of  the  lands  by 
divers  accidents  were  so  diminished  that  they  scarce  rose  to  xxxiiis.  ivd.  per  annum,  so  that  for  a 
long  time  no  chaplain  would  accept  of  it,  whereupon/  Ric.  Fitzjames,  Bishop  of  London,  with  the 
consent  of  Eic.  Nix.  Bishop  of  Norwich,  then  patron,  as  being  Lord  of  the  Manor  of  Southall  in 
this  parish,  did  Oct.  1"2,  1521,  dissolve  the  chantry,  and  converted  it  into  a  free  chapel,  to  be  held 
with  all  its  rights  and  governed  by  any  honest  lay  person  who  was  literate,  but  not  married, 
presented  by  the  patron,  reserving  still  to  himself,  &c.,  the  power  of  institution  and  induction  ; 
and  absolved  whomsoever  should  be  admitted  to  it  from  the  observance  of  the  first  foundation, 
but  enjoined  them  daily  to  say  the  psalm,  De  Profundis  for  the  souls  of  the  founder,  &c..  and 
once  every  quarter  of  a  year  to  procure  a  priest  to  celebrate  Esequias  et  Missam  ]\Iortuorum 
for  the  said  souls,  at  which  the .  possessor  was  to  be  present  and  to  offer  one  penny  at  each 
mass,  to  be  distributed  by  the  priest,  and  to  keep  the  chapel  in  repair.  Nich.  Lenthall  was 
then  instituted  to  it  at  the  presentation  of  the  said  Bishop  of  Norwich,  but  after  this  was 
dissolved,  reg.  Edw.  VI.  The  said  Manor  of  Southall  was  in  Eichard  Bellamy,  who  in 
18  Eliz.,  by  the  queen's  license,   alienated  to  Antony  Eatcliffe,  Citizen  of  London. 

Having  now  briefly  sketched  out  a  few  lines  of  the  history  of  the  church,  I  will  proceed 
to  describe  its  architectural  features.  We  have  already  learnt  that  its  founder  was  Eichard  de 
Lucy,  who  died  in  1179,  the  building  must,  therefore,  be  somewhat  earlier,  and  I  think  the 
probable  date  of  its  ei-ection  would  be  about  1150  to  1100.  At  first  sight  there  are  many 
features  which  would  lead  one  to  suppose  it  might  be  still  earlier  ;  [e.g.,  the  character  of  the 
chancel  arch  and  of  the  priest's  door,  to  which  I  must  call  your  attention  when  we  look  at  the 
exterior],  but  when  we  notice  the  mixture  of  Early  English  features,  such  as  the  simple  lancet 
windows ;  especially  those  which  fonnerly  existed  in  the  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  more  particularly 
the  moulded  bandings  to  the  angle  columns  of  the  massive  square  shafts  supporting  the  nave 
arcades,  the  curious  arcaded  work  on  the  north  east  angle  of  nave,^  the  clerestory  and  the 
general  character  of  the  tower,  I  see  no  reason  to  attribute  the  work  to  an  earlier  date  than  I 
have  named.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  possible  that  an  earlier  church  existed  here,  for  although 
there  is  no  mention  of  there  being  one  in  the  Domesday  Survey,  this  is  by  no  means  conclusive 
evidence  that  there  was  none,  and  as  the  land  was  held  towards  the  close  of  the  Saxon  Era  by 
Alsi,  Aluard,  Lefstan.  and  a  priest,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  priest  had  a  church  wherein  to 
minister,  and  it  is  also  possible,  although  I  do  not  say  such  was  the  case,  that  parts  of  the  present 
building  ma}'  have  been  taken  from  an  earlier  one. 

It  is,  I  fear,  too  common  an  error  to  suppose  that  nearly  all  our  earliest  churches  now  remaining 
were  provided  for  us  by  William  of  Normandy  and  his  immediate  successors.  So  far  from  this 
being  the  ca.se,  I  believe  many  of  our  mis-called  Norman  buildings  are  really  of  Saxon  origin. 
It  was  the  Eoman  architecture  which  gave  birth  to  the  so-called  Norman  here,  as  well  as  on 
the  Continent.  In  support  of  the  view  of  a  former  church  having  existed  here,  I  would  call  your 
attention  to  the  bowl  of  the  font,  which  I  believe  to  be  Saxon.  This  was  found  some  years  ago 
by  the  present  priest,  who  at  once  removed  the  miserable  basin  then  in  use,  and  restored  this 
to  its  sacred  purpose.  The  base  it  stands  upon  now  is  of  later  date,  viz.,  15th  century.  In 
the  tower  is  what  appears  to  be  part  of  an  Early  English  moulded  base  to  a  circular  shaft, 
on  which  this  bowl  may  at  some  time  have  been  placed.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  the  bowl  of 
earlier  date  than  the  base.  The  nave,  aisles,  and  chancel  were  formerly  under  separate  roofs,  as  is 
distinctly  seen  by  the  clerestory  windows  now  blocked  up.  These  are  not  unlike  those  of  Swans-, 
combe  Church,  which  we  visited  last  year.  The  roof  of  the  chancel  was  at  a  lower  level  than 
that  of  the  nave,  and  there  appears  to  be  some  indication  of  a  small  window  in  the  apex  of  the 
east  gable  of  the  nave,  above  the  chancel  arch.  The  treatment  of  the  east  wall  of  the  sanctuary  is  parti- 
cularly worthy  of  notice  ;  but  I  must  ask  you  to  look  at  what  it  was,  and  not  what  it  now  is.  In 
the  centre  of  the  gable  was  a  wheel  window  (as  at  Barfreston,  Kent,  and  elsewhere),  on  each  side 
of  this  was  a  small  lancet  window,  below  the  wheel  probably  a  double  lancet,  but  this  we  are  not 
able  to  determine,  as  whatever  formerly  existed  has  been  removed  for  the  present  abomination.  I 
say  a  double  lancet,  for  although  it  is  usual  to   find  three  or  five  lights  in  an   east  window,  this  is 


'   Palin  Vol.  II.  '  Newcourt,  1710,  Vol.  II.,  page  4S2  ;  Wright  II.,  .')17-S. 

'  Richd.  JI.  gave  license  to  John  Shipinan  and  William  Lucas  to  endow  it  with  22  acres  in  Reynham  and 
Avele.    Salmon,  1740,  p.  'J.S2. 

*  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  an  altar  stood  here.  There  is  a  similar  treatment  at  North  Shoebury. 
It  is  probable  there  was  another  altar  at  the  east  end  of  south  aisle. 
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probably  because  tlie  patron  saint  was  depicted  in  the  centre :  but  this  being  a  double  dedication. 
St.  Giles  and  St.  Helen,  it  is  not  unlikeh"  a  double  window  would  be  inserted.  On  eacli  side  of 
this  are  the  remains  of  two  more  single  lancets,  thus  making  seven  windows  in  all,  a  most  unusual, 
if  not  unique  treatment. 

The  south  side  of  the  chancel  had  also  lancet  windows,  the  small  one  low  down  on  the  west  side 
of  the  priest's  door  is  a  feature  often  met  with.' 

On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  arch  3'ou  will  observe  a  hagioscope  or  squint,  a  very  common 
feature,  to  enable  more  of  the  worshippers  to  witness  the  celebration  of  the  Divine  Mysteries. 
There  is  also  a  niche  in  the  easternmost  pier  of  nave  arcade,  which  probably  contained  the  statue 
of  a  saint. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  there  appears  to  have  been  a  doorway,  now  built  up  ;  of 
what  date  this  was,  there  remains  nothing  by  which  we  can  determine.  It  may  have  led  to  a 
sacristy,  or  possibly  to  the  chantry  founded  by  Sir  Eichard  Staunton. 

Between  the  nave  and  chancel  will  be  found  the  remains  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  rood 
screen,  and  the  steps  up  to  the  loft  will  be  seen  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle.  In  a  pew  close 
by  the  chancel  is  a  mutilated  carved  bench-end  of  the  lyth  centiuy  ;  another  old  bench  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  west  end.  and  portions  in  other  parts. 

The  chancel  was  fonnerly  raised  one  step  above  the  nave.  In  the  History  of  Esses  by  a 
gentleman,  in  1771.  it  is  spoken  of  as  a  chancel  of  one  pace  only,  and  it  seems  probable  that  it  was 
not  at  any  time  raised  more  than  this. 

The  peculiarity  of  the  piers  of  nave  arcades  I  have  already  alluded  to  in  confirmation  of  the 
date  of  the  building. 

The  tower  is  a  massive  structm-e  and  was  probably  the  last  portion  erected.     In  it  we  lose  the 


'  As  the  origin  of  these  low  side  windows  has  been  the  subject  of  much  conjecture  and  discussion,  I  give 
a  note,  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  H.  W.  King,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Archseological  Society,  as  afford- 
ing the  most  reiisunable  solution  of  the  question  I  have  yet  met  with  : — 

"  I  ihink  that  it  has  been  shewn  with  the  highest  probability,  even  if  it  has  not  been  conclusively  proved, 
by  Mr.  J.  J.  Cole,  that  the  '  low  side  windows,'  which  have  so  long  puzzled  ecclesiologists,  were  constructed 
for  the  purpose  of  ringing  the  sanctus  bell  thereout.  Not  less  than  twelve  different  theories  had  been  pro- 
posed in  explanation  of  the  uses  of  these  windows,  all  of  which  were  demonstrated  to  be  untenable,  in  an  article 
signed  J.  H.  P.,  in  the  Vol.  IV.  of  the  .Journal  of  the  Archfeological  Institute,  p.  314.  None  of  the 
objections,  however,  militate  against  Mr.  Cole's  theory;  nor  do  I  know  at  present  of  one  that  has  been,  or  that 
can  be  successfully  urged  against  it.  As  Mr.  (_'ole's  explanation  does  not  appear  to  be  very  generally  known, 
and  as  the  question  is  still  frequently  asked,  I  have  taken  this  occasion  to  give  as  briefl)'  as  possible  Mr.  Cole's 
suggestion.  It  is  this:  'That  prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  sanctus  bell-cots,  and  commonly  when  these 
'  were  not  erected,  then  at  the  "low  side  window" — the  only  real  opening  in  the  church,  except  the  doors,  and 
'  this  imglazed,  but  provided  with  a  shutter — the  sacristan  stood,  and  on  the  elevation  of  the  Host  opened  the 
'  shutter  and  rang  the  sanctus  bell,  as  directed.  I  think,  in  the  ancient  liturgy  :  *  In  elevatione  vero  ipsius 
'  corporis  Domini  pulsetur  carapana  in  uuo  latere,  ut  populares,  quibus  celebratione  missarum  non  vacat 
'  quotidie  interesse,  ubicunque  fuerint,  seu  in  agris,  seu  in  domibus,  Hectant  genua.' — Constit.  Job.  Peckham, 
'  A.D.  12S1.  All  previous  theories  having  been  found  irreconcileable  with  the  varied  positions  of  the  low 
'  side  windows.'  Mr.  Cole  thus  defends  his  own  :  '  When,  as  usually  they  were,  "  in  uno  latere,"  the  south 
'  side  of  the  chancel — it  will  be  observed  that  the  dwellings,  as  in  a  very  large  majority  of  the  towns  and 
'  villages  of  England,  are  on  the  south  of  the  churches — that  in  the  exceptional  cases,  the  openings  corres- 
'  pond,  being  on  the  north  or  on  both  sides,  and  that  one  is  generally  of  later  style,  as  if  to  provide  for  a 
'  spreading  population  ;  and  when,  as  usually,  placed  low,  the  more  convenient  for  the  sacristan  than  when 
'  higher,  as  in  rare  cases  (cited)  thev  were  on  account  of  the  neighbourhood  of  perhaps  monastic  buildings, 
'  which  would  else  have  impeded  the  sound.'  Mr.  Cole  thinks,  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  with  very  great  pro- 
bability, that  where  there  was  neither  bell-cot  nor  low  side  window  the  sacristan  rang  the  bell  from  the  porch, 
or  from  the  room  sometimes  existing  over  it,  and  with  this  suggestion  the  uses  of  '  squints  '  are  reconcileable 
and  easily  explained.  The  reader  would,  perhaps,  consult  with  advantage  the  whole  of  Mr.  Cole's  remarks  in 
Vol.  v.,  p.  70  of  the  Arch.  Journal." 

"  Very  recently,  long  since  the  meeting  of  Saint  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  at  Rainham,  I  noticed  a 
feature  in  Eastwood  Church  in  Essex,  which  coincides  very  remarkably  with  the  concluding  portion  of 
Mr.  Cole's  remarks.  I  observed  that  the  angles  of  two  octangular  E.E.  columns  of  the  south  arcade  had  been 
chamfered  off  for  about  two  feet  left  and  right,  and  withdrawing  myself  obliquely  beneath  the  tower,  which 
in  this  church  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  I  found  that  a  vista  to  the  middle  of  the  high  altar  was 
just,  and  only  just,  obtained  by  these  chamfers.  They  were  clearly  cut  at  a  later  period.  There  is  not  only 
a  large  hagioscope  in  this  church  at  the  east  end  of  the  aisle  at  which  was  once  a  side  altar,  but  there  is  also 
a  'low  side  window' in  the  chancel.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  this  window  had  either  been  entirely 
disused  for  the  purpose  suggested,  or  that  on  certain  occasions  the  sanctus  bell  was  rung  from  the  tower,  for 
the  chamfering  of  the  angles  of  the  two  columns  could  obviously  have  had  no  other  use  than  that  suggested. 
The  existence  of  openings  of  the  same  description,  provided  with  a  shutter,  and  formed  in  one  of  two  lower  com- 
partments of  a  double  light  perpendicular  window,  and  in  a  church  to  which  a  tower  is  attached  (as  at  Canewdon 
in  Essex)  does  not  at  all  conflict  with  Mr.  Cole's  theory,  as  the  sanctus  bell  might  have  been  rung  either  from 
tower  or  window,  as  convenience  or  the  occasion  dictated." 

"  To  Mr.  Edward  M.  Dewing,  late  Hon.  Sec.  to  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology,  I  am  indebted  for 
the  following  extract  from  Nichol's  Narrative  of  the  Days  of  the  Reformation,  which  appears  to  refer  to  the 
custom  for  which  Mr.  Cole  contends  :  '  John  Craddock  hys  man  being  Clarke  to  ring  the  bell  and  too  keep  the 
'  priest  too  mass,  untyll  he  nus  threatened  that  yf  he  dyd  use  to  putt  hys  hand  owt  of  the  window  to  ring 
'  the  bell,  that  a  hand  soon  should  make  him  to  smart.'  " 
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Eomanesqne,  or  so-called  Norman  features,  and  find  only  Early  English  with  its  lancet  lights.  The 
upper  portion  appears  to  have  been  partially  rebuilt  in  the  1,0th  century.  The  buttresses,  if  of  the 
same  date  as  the  fabric  itself,  as  they  certainly  appear  to  be,  are  worthy  of  notice,  as  we  do  not 
often  meet  with  them  placed  anglewise  at  so  early  a  period. 

The  tower  contains  three  bells,  on  one  of  which  is  this  inscription  :  '-Thomas  Bartlett  made 
me  1G18  ;  "  on  the  other  two,  "  John  Hodgson  made  me  1670."' 

The  porch,  on  the  south  side,  of  open  timber,  shows  some  good  mouldings  of  late  loth 
century  work  ;  a  doorway  on  the  north  side  is  now  blocked  up. 

An  ancient  coped  chest  for  vestments  or  books,  with  a  curious  lock,  to  be  seen  in  the  tower, 
must  also  be  noticed  ;  of  its  exact  date  I  feel  doubtful,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  may  be  not 
less  than  500  years  old  ;  in  this  chest  the  present  priest  found  the  mutilated  remains  of  a  parish 
register,  commencing  in  1.370.  These  were  carefully  put  together  by  G.  Sogers  Harrison,  Esq., 
Windsor  Herald,  and  are  now  bound  and  in  possession  of  the  priest. 

I  may  mention  there  are  two  brasses  in  the  nave  gangway,  but  the  inscription  has  disappeared. 
They  seem  to  be  about  300  years  old. 

Mr.  H.  W.  King,  the  able  Secretary  of  the  Essex  Archaeological  Society,  has  kindly  favoured 
me  with  a  copy  of  the  Inventory  of  Church  Goods,  made  by  royal  Commission  in  the  (ith  year  of 
Edward  VI.,  with  regard  to  which  I  will  quote  Mr.  King's  own  words.  He  says,  '•  One  of  the 
reasons  assigned  for  the  issue  of  the  commission  was  the  frequent  sale  and  embezzlement  of  Church 
plate,  &c.  There  was,  however,  ...  a  deeper  and  secret  motive,  to  supply  the  exigencies  of 
the  royal  exchequer  ;  but  it  will  be  noticed  that,  besides  the  frequent  open  sale  of  church  goods, 
four  churches  had  been  secretty  robbed — Childerditch  and  West  Thurrock  several  times,  Weunington 
thrice,  and  that  where  plate  and  woven  fabrics  had  been  transferred  to  neighbouring  gentry,  the 
euphemism  that  certain  goods  are  '  in  the  liands  of"  such  an  one  is  advisedly  used. 

"  Private  men's  halls  were  hung  with  altar  cloths,  their  tables  and  beds  were  covered  with  copes, 
instead  of  carpets  and  coverlets.  Many  drank  at  their  daily  meals  from  chalices,  and  no  wonder  if  in 
proportion  it  came  to  the  share  of  their  horses  to  be  watered  in  coffins  of  rich  marble  [Fuller's 
Church  Hist.  Book  'VII.  Sect.  2,  Vol.  II.  p.  347,  ed.  1S42  ;  to  the  same  purport  also  Dr.  Heylin.] 
Many  private  men's  parlours  were  hung  with  altar  cloths,  their  tables  and  beds  covered  with 
copes,  instead  of  carpets  and  coverlids,  and  many  made  carousing  cups  of  the  sacred  chalices, 
as  once  Belshazzar  celebrated  his  drunken  feast  in  the  sanctified  vessels  of  the  Temple.  It  was  a 
sorry  house,  not  worth  the  naming,  that  had  not  some  of  this  furniture  in  it,  though  it  were 
only  a  lai'ge  fair  cushion  made  of  a  cope  or  altar  cloth  to  adorn  their  windows,  or  make  a  chair 
appear  to  have  somewhat  in  them  of  a  chair  of  State."     [Heylin.  Edward  VI.] 

To  tell  the  story  outright — that  Sir  William  Stafford  had  forcibly  carried  off  the  bells  from 
five  churches  in  Eochford  Hundred,  sold  them,  and  appropriated  the  money  to  his  own  use  and 
in  repairing  his  sea  walls  in  Foulness  was  a  matter  of  indifference,  as  he  was  too  great  a  courtier 
and  too  powerful  a  man  to  be  in  any  way  affected  by  it.  What  he  did  where  his  manors  lay  he 
did  with  impunity ;  others  did  the  like.  The  spoil  of  the  monasteries  had  for  the  most  part  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  great  and  more  powerful  personages  in  the  country  ;  the  public  appetite  for 
plunder  had  been  whetted,  and  now  throughout  the  rural  districts  there  had  been  a  general 
scramble  for  the  spoil  of  the  parish  churches,  till  the  Eo^-al  Commissioner  came  and  swept  off  the 
residue  for  the  king's  use, 

Hundred  of  Chafford  iij  die  Octobr'  anno  Regni  R.  E.  sext.  vj. 

Raynh'm.  Inventarye  of  all  y'  goods  p'tenyng  to  y  use  of  Raynham  in  y=  countye  of  Essex  of  y  Diocese 
of  London,  made  y  xxvj"'  day  of  September  by  John  Radley,  Will'm  Blakesley  cimrche  wardens  &  Edward 
Holmes  &  James  Holden  of  y  same  pishe  &  Will'm  Talbot,  Vycare  there,-  and  Willm  Camp,  Sexten,  made  y» 
for  sayd  day  of  Septerab'  3"'  syxte  3'ere  of  y"  regiie  of  o'  Sou'ayne  lorde  Edwarde  y  vj"'  Kyng  of  England, 
France*  Ireland  &  of  y  churche  of  England  &  Ireland  y  sup'me  hede. 

Furst  a  chalice  weyng  by  estimac'on  viij  vnc's. 

It.  Jewelles  none. 

It.  a  crosse  of  coop'  &  y  crosse  staffe  w'  y  foote. 

It.  iij  greate  belles  in  y=  steple,  the  lytle  bell  beyng  by  estimacion  iiij  C.  w',  y"  ij'''  bell  v  hundreth  &  ye 
iij'if  bell  vj  C 

It.  a  lytle  bell  hangyng  in  y=  steple,  weyng  by  estymacion  xl  li. 

It.  one  lytle  bell  called  a  sacryng  bell. 

It.  a  bassyn  &  ewer  of  latyn  ' 

'  Palins  Stafford  and  Its  Neighbourhood.  1ST2,  'Vol.  II.,  132. 

-  William  Talbot  appointed  Vicar  Uth  Jan.,  1.54.!-4,  died  in  1.572. 

'  These  bells  were  probably  stolen  "  for  the  King's  use."  The  present  ones  are  larger,  and  bear  date 
1618  to  IfiTO. 

*  "One  special  use  of  the  bassyn  and  ewer  of  latyn  (not  unfrequently  mentioned  in  the  inventories)  will  bo 
best  explained  "  (says  Mr.  King)  "  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  addressed  to  me  in  1S68  by  the  eminent 
liturgical  scholar  and  antiquary,  the  late  Very  Rev.  Canon  Rock,  B.D.,  to  whom  I  had  sent  a  sketch  of  a  font 
from  a  church  in  Brittany,  with  a  smaller  stone  basin  attached.     (I  must  premise  that   the  baptismal  water 
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It.  iij  chestes  p'tenj'ng  to  y'  ehurche. 

It.  a  pyxxe  of  coop'  w'  y"  cou'yng  clothe. 

It.  a  coope  of  blake  velvett  brodred. 

It.  a  Testvraent  of  wbyte  sat}  n  w'  an  albe. 

It.  an  oMe  vestament  of  clothe  of  Tysheshwe.' 

It.  an  olde  vestament  of  saXyn  of  brjdges.^  w'  an  albe. 

It.  iij  stremers.^ 

It.  one  pyllone  of  sylke.* 

It.  ij  table  clotes. 

It.  one  towell  of  dyap'. 

It.  a  corp'ax  case  of  cloth  of  gold. 

It.  a  crosse  clothe. 

It.  ij  s'plesse  tome. 

It.  a  bible,  a  paraphrases/  a  psalter  &  a  booke  of  prayer  called  y  comunion  book. 

It.  Goods  rec''  in  y  ehurche  box  by  John   Slanye.  &  Henr'  Hyltfiirth.  churwardens,  at  y«  feaste  of  Sancte 
Michaell  Tharchangell  y<  ffyrste  yere  of  y'  regue  of  liyngEdwarde  y  vj'" 

ffurste  recey ved  in  yf  box  .....  Ty"*  sj'*- 

It.  solde  y  same  yere  of  y'  ehurche  goods  an  altar  stone  .  .  .  viij''- 

It.  for  a  tabernacle  for  ymages,  to  y«  Vycare  .  .  .  viij''- 

It.  y  other  to  Henr' Grey  e  .  .  .  .  .no  sol. 

It.  iij  Banar  staves       .  .  .  .  .  .  ij''' 

It.  sold  to  John  Slanye  and  Henry  Hylffurth  by  ye  consent  of  y'  pi'ihe  a  napkyn 
of  svlke,  a  Roode  clothe,  other  old  clothes  y'  couered  y'  ymages  in  Lent  &  y 
vayle  .......  vj"  vj""- 

Thes  thyngs  y'  forsayd  churchcwardens  dyd  sell  &  dyd  make  accompte  therefore, 
y  X  day  of  November  in  y<^  ij  yere  of  y"  reyne  of  Kyng  Edwarde  y'  vj<«    . 

It.  solde  by  the  sayde  churchwardens  xl  pounde  of  wax  after  iiij''-  y«  pounde         .  xiij'-         iiij'* 

It.  sold  to  Tho'  Keys  lately  dycessed,  ij  paynted  clothes  for  y»  sepulcre  .  n5  sol. 

It.  in  y=  hands  of  y  Vycare  ij  candlestykes  of  latyn  y'  stode  appon  y  altar         .  n5  soL 

It.  in  the  hands  of  Henr.  Greye  ij  candlestykes  of  latyn  .  .  no  sol. 

The  whole  some  recevyd  ffrom  y  fyrst  day  of  thare  accompte  unto  y  last  day  of 
before  thare  oftyce  y'  is  to  say  at  y  feaste  of  y^  trinite  in  y  vj">  yere 
viij  li-  xij  s.  j  d. 

Sm    viij  li'  xij  s.  j  d. 

Wherof  ladowt  &  payd  for  makyng  of  y  pulpyt  &  a  lecturne  therto  .  .  !•• 

It.  for  the  repa'cions  of  the  ehurche  y'  is  to  say  whytyng  &  [illegible]  as  apperythe 
by  a  byll  uiad  therof  ...... 

It.  payd  for  y  paraphrases  ..... 

It.  pa)d  for  y  poore  mans  stoke  &  a  deske     .... 

It.  p^yd  for  y''  booke  of  prayers  a  psalter  &  other  small  bookes 

It.  payd  for  makyng  wrytyng  certayne  scryptures  in  y  ehurche  by  ye  cosente  of 
y  pishe  ...  .... 

It.  for  makyng  of  a  seete  in  y  ehurche  for  saying  of  y'^  s'uice  there  . 

It.  costes  of  y  churchewardens  bying  of  ye  statutes  for  y  Rebellyon 

It  for  emending  of  y  bawde  Ry* bells,  bellropes  making 

certeyn  treue  dyshes  &  platers  in  ye  bands  of  Henr.  Hylffurthe 

It.  in  ye  hand.s  of  John  Slanye  a  'Table. 

Reserued  to  the  use  of  the  church  one  chalyes,  iij  table  clothes,  one  towell    one  black  cope 

a  vestment  of  white  damask,  ij  surplices. 

The  Residue  is  be  in  the  custodie  of  John  Eaddleye,  and  Willm  Blakesley  to  the  use  of  the  King's  ma"* 
(In  dorso)  Willm  Berners. 

Willm  Talbot,  Vycare.  Wyllyam  AylofF. 

(and  four  signs).  Anthonie  Browne. 

The  counterpanino  hereof  is  dd.  to  the  p'ties  w'l'in  wrytten. 

Thus  we  see  the  good  King,  not  liking  to  see  others  steal,  effectually  removed  the  temptation 
from  them  by  appropriating  all  the  goods  of  value  to  his  own  use. 


in  the  font  is  always  blessed  after  a  particular  manner,  and  two  of  the  three  holy  oils  are  mingled  with  it. 
Up  to  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  baptism  wis  almost  always  administered  in  the  West,  as  it  is  still  in  the 
East,  by  immersion,  and  after  the  priest  had  dipped  the  child  three  times  in  the  blessed  water  he  gave  it  into 
the  hands  of  the  godfather,  if  a  boy;  of  the  godmother,  if  a  girl.  Now,  as  those  hands  might  have  caught  on 
them  some  of  the  consecrated  oils,  it  was  required  that  the  sponsors  should,  as  the  old  rubrics  in  the  Sarura 
Manual  say,  wash  their  hands  before  they  go  out  of  the  church,  hence  we  in  England  had  basins  ex- 
pressly sot  aside  for  that  use.  Abroad,  as  in  the  little  Brittany  font,  those  smaller  basins  benicle  the  large  font 
were  specially  made  for  that  purpose,  so  that  the  water  might  go  into  the  same  ground  drain  as  the  water 
when  let  oS"  from  the  font  itself." 

'  Tissue.  '  Bruges  '  ?  Banners. 

*  These  were  used  as  book-rests  for  the  altar,  hence  the  modern  pillows,  still  to  be  seen  in  some 
churches. 

'  Paraphrase.     The  paraphrase  of  Erasmus  was  generally  introduced  into  churches  at  this  period. 

'  What  is  intended,  is  the  single  word  "  bawdrick,"  sometimes  called  "  baldrock,"  stout  straps  of  white 
leather  used  in  attaching  the  bell  clapper  in  the  ancient  system  of  hanging  with  '•  baldrick  "  and  "  buskboard," 
which  is  diSicult  to  explain  without  a  diagram,  but  such  may  be  seen  in  a  letter  by  the  Rev.  H,  T.  EUacouibe 
in  Willis's  Current  A'o/es,  1S52. 
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There  are  many  charitable  bequests,'  chiefly  of  bread  for  the  poor,  of  which  I  append  a 
list  :— 

William  Heard  in  1593  bequeathed  30s.  a  year  to  15  of  the  poorest  and  honestest  house- 
holders in  Eainham,   and   10s.  to  five  at  Wennington,  to  be  distributed  on  Easter  day  for  ever. 

John  Spicer  of  this  parish  by  his  last  will,  made  Jan.  2nd,  1598,  gave  6s.  8d.  yearly  for  ever 
to  the  poor. 

Henry  Gabbot,  gent.,  by  his  last  will.  10  Sept.,  1610,  gave  five  pounds  to  be  put  out  upon  bond, 
the  yearly  use  of  which  to  be  distributed  to  the  poor.  In  1613,  the  said  five  pounds  was  paid 
into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Moon,  where  it  still  remains,  none  ever  coming  to  borrow  the  same  of  him 
though  public  notice  was  given  in  the  church. 

Thos.  Frith,  of  London,  scrivener,  by  deed,  dated  Sep.  28th,  1612,  gave  five  pounds  seventeen 
shillings  for  ever  out  of  his  estate  in  Southweald  to  the  intent  that  prayers  should  be  read  and  a 
sermon  preached  here  on  Ascension  Day ;  and  also  that  two  shillings  in  bread  be  given  weekly  to 
the  poor. 

Martin  Spicer,  by  his  last  will,  24  Sep.,  1614,  gave  forty  shillings  towards  making  a  stock 
for  the  poor  to  be  employed  by  the  churchwardens  to  the  best  use  for  them,  which  sum  of  forty 
shillings  remains  in  the  hands  of  his  execu.tors. 

John  Adgo,  by  his  last  will,  Nov.    1618,  left  sixpence  a  week  for  bread. 

Eichard  Hawker,  vicar,  Jan.,  1661,  gave  forty  shillings  to  the  poor  to  be  distributed  by  the 
churchwardens. 

John  Sawrins,  M.D.,  by  his  last  will,  proved  13th  March,  1G77,  gave  £2  12s.  Od.  to  provide 
six  2d.  loaves  every  Sunday  for  six  of  the  poorest  aged  and  most  infirm. 

Mr.  Elkin  in  1689  gave  twenty  pounds  to  the  poor,  which  was  expended  in  building  alms- 
houses in  1714. 

Samuel  Kokewich,  vicar,  in  1701  purchased  a  house,  with  its  garden,  stable,  barn,  and  out- 
houses, and  left  them  to  his  successors  for  ever. 

William  Finch,  Esq.,  in  1710  rebuilt  the  said  house  at  his  own  cost. 

I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  by  any  who  are  present  that  this  little  church  is  unworthy  of 
study.  We  have  seen  many  nobler  and  more  beautiful  buildings,  but  there  is  much  here  of 
interest ;  its  present  state  is  one  deeply  to  be  regretted.  In  an  age  of  church  restoration  it  may 
seem  strange  that  one  so  near  London  should  have  altogether  escaped  the  restorers'  hands.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  has  been  preserved  from  the  many  errors  of  judgment  and  loanton  destruction  which 
have  been  and  still  are  sometimes  unhappily  committed  under  the  term  "  restoration."  Let  me 
also  tell  you  in  justice  to  its  priest,  who  has  so  kindly  received  us  to-day,  that  its  present 
sad  condition  is  not  in  any  way  due  to  any  want  of  love  or  reverence  on  his  part  for  this 
church,  which  has  seen  so  many  generations  of  worshippers  within  its  venerable  walls.  I  know 
that  he  deplores  its  state  as  much  as  anyone  here  to-day,  and  that  it  is  one  of  his  mos't 
earnest  wishes  to  see  it  restored  to  its  former  dignity  and  beauty,  and  thus  rendered  fit  for  the 
sacred  purposes  its  pious  founder  in  olden  days  intended  it,  but  hitherto  there  have  been  insur- 
mountable obstacles  in  the  way.  Let  us  hope  that  he  may  in  a  few  years  see  his  desire  fulfilled, 
and  that  the  building  may  be  reverently  and  conservatively  restored,  and  that  he  may  long  live  to 
serve  the  church  he  loves  so  well. 

>  History  of  Essex,  by  a  gentleman  (1771),  IV.,  331  ;  Salmon  282. 
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BY  H.  EOUMEEU  GOUGH,  F.E.IB.A. 


The  name  of  this  parish  is  written  variousl}-'  by  divers  authors  : — in  Bede,  Bercing ;  in  Picta- 
viensis.Bercingis;  inOrdericus,  Bertingis  ;  in  Ealph  de  Diceto,  Berkingum  ;  in  William  of  Malmsbury, 
Berekingum  ;  in  Abbas  Rivolis,  Berchigensis  ;  and  in  Domesday  Book,  Berchinges,  and  there  said  to 
be  held  by  the  abbess  thereof.  It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  the  name  is  derived  from 
Burgh-ing,  the  fortified  place  in  the  meadow,  some  considerable  entrenchments  being  visible  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  north  of  the  town. 

It  was  here  that  William  of  Normandy,  soon  after  his  coronation  at  Westminster,  withdrew 
whilst  the  Tower  was  being  built  and  London  fortified  ;  and  it  was  here  where  the  two  great  Earls 
of  Mercia  and  Northumberland.  Edwin  and  Morcar,  and  many  other  noblemen-  met  and  swore 
fealty  to  him.  I  may  mention  that  it  was  at  Berkhamsted  that  Edgar,  Edwin,  and  Morcar,  on 
the  part  of  the  nobility,  the  Archbishop  of  York  and  the  Bishops  of  Worcester  and  Hereford,  on 
that  of  the  clergy,  and  the  principal  citizens  of  London,  in  the  name  of  their  fellows,  swore 
allegiance  to  William,  gave  hostages,  and  made  him  an  offer  of  the  crown.  Stigand,  the  metro- 
politan, who  held  the  first  place  in  the  council  of  the  rightful  claimant  Edgar  the  Etheling,  had 
been  the  first  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy  of  William,  whom  he  met  as  he  was  crossing  the 
Thames  at  Wallingford,  and  swore  fealty  to  him  as  his  sovereign. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  churchyard  will  be  seen  an  ancient  gateway  with  an  octagonal  turret. 
Above  the  archway  is  a  niche  with  canopy  and  pinnacles.  The  apartment  over  the  entrance  is  in 
an  old  record  mentioned  as  "  the  chapel  of  the  Holy  Eood  lofte  atte  gate,  edified  to  the  honour  of 
Almighty  God  and  of  the  Holy  Eood."  Against  the  wall  in  this  chapel  is  a  sculptured  representa- 
tion of  the  crucifixion  in  alto  relievo.  This  building  is  (says  Wright)  generally  called  Fire  Bell 
Gate,  presumably  from  its  once  having  contained  a  bell,  which  may  have  been  used  as  a  curfew,  or 
perhaps  merely  as  an  alarm  bell. 

The  /larish  church,  dedicated  to  St.  Margaret,  was  of  old  appropriated  to  the  abbess  and  convent 
of  Berking,  about  which  I  shall  have  more  to  sa3'  presently,  and  thereupon  two  vicarages  were 
ordained  in  this  church  and  endowed,  one  called  "  Vicaria  beatse  Margaretae  de  Barking  ex  parte 
australi ;  "  and  the  other  ''Vicaria  beatse  iMargaretse  de  Barking  ex  parte  boreali  ;  "  and 
sometimes  '•  Vicaria  de  North  Street,''  of  both  which  the  said  abbess  and  convent  were 
patrons,  and  presented  to  them  distinctly.  After  the  year  1395  it  appears  there  were  no  more 
institutions  to  the  aforesaid  two  vicarages  as  distinct,  but  one  only,  without  naming  either,  they 
being  both  it  seems  consolidated.  The  abbess  and  convent  continued  patrons  till  the  dissolution. 
In  tlie  3rd  and  4th  of  Philip  and  Mary,  Sir  Wm.  Peter,  one  of  the  privy  councillors,  and  others, 
executors  of  William  Pounset,  of  Barking,  bought  of  one  Thos.  Baron,  or  Barnes,  the  rectory  and 
parish  church  of  Barking  with  the  advowson  and  right  of  patronage,  and  bestowed  the  same  on 
All  Souls  College,  O.xford,  by  indenture,  dated  1st  July,  1557,  and  confirmed  by  Bishop  Bonner, 
18th  Sept.  in  the  same  year.^ 

In  this  church  there  were  anciently  three  chantries  :  one  at  the  altar  of  the  Eesurrection,  one 
at  the  altar  of  King  Edward,  and  the  third  at  the  altar  of  St.  Ethelburga.*  At  the  upper  end  of 
the  north  aisle  of  the  church  thei'e  was  in  1809  a  mutilated  slab,  bearing  the  remains  of  an  inscrip- 
tion commemorating  ^Ifgiva,  abbess  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  and  Maurice,  Bishop  of 
London,  in  1087.     But  this  stone  cannot  now  be  found. 

St.  Erkenwald,  the  fourth''  Bishop  of  London  after  the  arrival  of  Augustine,  was  consecrated 
by  Theodore,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  G75.  He  is  said  to  have  been  of  royal  descent, 
his  father  being  Offa.  king  of  East  Anglia.  Before  he  became  bishop  he  built  two  abbeys,  one  for 
himself  and  monks  at  Chertsey,  and  the  other  for  his  sister  Ethelburga  and  nuns  here  at   Barking, 

'  Gough's  Camden's  Britannia,  H.  51. 

'  Pictaviensis,  p.  150,  mentions  by  name,  Edgar,  Edwin,  Morcar,  and  Coxo,  "  quem  singulari  ot  fortitudine 
et  probitato  regi  et  nptimo  cuique  Xormanno  placuisse  audivimus."  Orderic  adds,  Turcliil  de  I.imis,  Siward  and 
Aldrod,  the  son.s  of  Ethelgar,  "pronepotis  regis,"  Edric  the  Wild,  the  grandson  or  nephew  of  Edrio  the  Infamous, 
and  many  other  noblemen. 

3  Bonner,  4,33.  *  IjjBonB'  Environs  U.  71-110;  Guildhall  Lib. 

'  The  three  preceding  ones,  with  dates  of  consecration,  were  Mellitus  G04,  Cedda  C54,  and  Wina  662. 
[Canon  Stubbs'  Reyistnim  Sacrum.'\ 
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which  he  dedicated  to  the  honour  of  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  wherein  he  placed  Black 
nuns  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict,' and  made  his  sister  Ethelburga  first  abbess  thereof.  Canon 
Bright,  p.  257,  says,  ''  It  was  a  double  foundation,  like  Whitby  and  others,  having  a  separate  area 
for  the  monks  apart  from  the  nuns'  building,  and  even  a  separate  chapel  or  oratory  for  each." 

This  religious  house  for  nuns,  though  not  so  ancient  as  that  at  Folkestone  (now  washed  away 
by  the  sea),  was  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  founded  in  England,  and  was  richly  endowed,  not  only 
by  Erkenwald,  who  gave  all  his  patrimony  to  this  and  his  other  abbey,  but  also  by  Holdeldrus,  who 
gave  several  lauds  in  Essex  to  it.  St.  Erkenwald  died  at  this  abbey,  a.d.  693,  when  on  a  visit  to 
his  sister.  Great  disputes  arose  between  the  nuns  of  Barking,  the  convent  at  Chertsey,  and  the 
citizens  of  London,'-  about  the  interment  of  his  body,  each  claiming  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
remains  of  the  venerable  prelate  ;  but  at  last  the  Londoners  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  body,  which 
they  carried  off  in  triumph.  The  bishop  was  canonised,  and  frequent  miracles  are  said  to  have 
been  wrought  at  his  tomb.  So  highly  was  his  memory  revered  that  in  the  reign  of  Stephen  a 
magnificent  shrine  was  erected  against  the  east  wall  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  into  which  his  bones 
were  translated  with  great  solemnity  in  the  year  1148,  and  vast  sums  were  spent  from  time  to  time 
in  adorning  it  with  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.^ 

This  abbey  was  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  who  burnt  it  to  the  ground  in  870  ;  and  it  was  after- 
wards restored  to  its  former  splendour  by  Edgar,  the  king,  who  endowed  it  with  large  revenue.?.* 
Mary,  the  sister  of  Thomas-a-Becket,  was  abbess  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.,  and  her  appointment 
is  said  to  have  been  made  by  that  king  as  an  atonement  for  the  injustice  he  had  done  her  family, 
who  were  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

The  Abbess  of  Barking  was  one  of  the  four  who  were  baronesses  in  right  of  their  station,^  for, 
being  possessed  of  thirteen  knights'  fees  and  a  half,  she  held  her  lands  of  the  king  by  a  barony  : 
and  though  her  ses  prevented  her  having  a  seat  in  Parliament,  or  attending  the  king  in  the  wars, 
yet  she  always  furnished  her  quota  of  men,  and  had  precedency  over  other  abbesses.  In  her 
convent  she  always  lived  in  great  state,  her  household  consisted  of  chaplains,  an  esquire,  gentle- 
men, gentlewomen,  yeomen,  grooms,  a  clerk,  a  yeoman  cook,  a  groom  cook,  a  pudding  wife,  etc. 

The  site  of  the  abbey  may  be  seen  just  beyond  the  north  wall  of  the  churchyard  :  a  plan  has 
been  published  in  Lysons'  Environs.  Vol.  IV.  Some  recent  excavations,  made  with  much  care,  by 
Mr.  J.  King,  in  the  garden  of  the  school-house  adjoining,  which  is  part  of  the  site  of  the  abbey 
church,  have  disclosed  the  very  perfect  foundations  of  the  Lady  Chapel  which  formerly  existed, 
under  the  dedication  of  the  Chapel  of  the  Salutation  of  Our  Lady.  These  remains  belong  to  the 
Early  English  period.  The  base  of  the  altar  and  the  foundation  of  the  steps  by  which  it  was 
approached  were  revealed,  and  immediately  in  front  were  found  three  graves,  containing  the 
skeletons  of  three  of  the  abbesses  of  this  illustrious  house,  who.se  interment  in  this  chapel  is 
recorded  in  an  old  French  MS.  in  the  Bodleian  Library.  A  few  remains  of  personal  ornaments 
were  also  found. 

A  cloud  of  legends  surround  the  saintly  Erkenwald.  Special  religious  offices  were  compiled 
to  commemorate  him,  and  crowds  of  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the  diocese,  and  from  yet  more 
distant  places,  came  to  worship  at  the  .shrine  of  the  renowned  and  holy  prelate.  The  da}'  of 
his  death.  April  30th,  and  of  his  translation.  Nov.  14th,  were  long  observed  as  festivals  in  his  own 
Cathedral  of  St.  Paul.  Those  who  would  like  to  know  more  about  the  good  bishop,  should  read 
Dr.  Sparrow  Simpson's  valuable  and  interesting  Documents  illustrating  the  history  of  St.  Pauls 
Cathedral. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  quote  the  last  lines  of  the  sequence  in  the  office  of  St.  Erkenwald, 
from  a  translation  in  Dr.  Simpson's  book'' : — 

"  0  golden  Lump  of  Christ,  O  Erkenw.ild, 
Give  prayer  for  us  before  the  awful  Throne, 
Until  we  join  with  thee  the  joyous  throng 
In  Heaven's  high  courts  and  starry  palaces ; 
Where  with  the  song  of  seraphs  we  may  sing 
In  jubilant  praise  to  Christ  the  Eternal  King  ! 

Alleluia."' 

'  The  habit  of  the  order  ia  shewn  in  a  plate  in  Dugdale's  Monaslicon,  I.  443. 

-  In  Dugdale  we  read  "  Bp.  Erkenwald  bestowed  great  cost  on  the  fabric  of  St.  Paul's." 

'  Lysons'  Environs.  Vol.  IV.  Pt.  I.  p.  71.  *  Wright's  Hist.  Essex. 

''  The  other  three  were  the  Abbesses  of  Wilton,  Shaftesbury,  and  St.  Mary,  "Winchester. 

"  Dr.  Simpson's  Chapters  in  the  History  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  p.  22. 

''  The  original  words  are  these  :  — 

**  Erkenwalde,  Christi  lampas  aurea, 
Tua  sancta  prece  nostra  dele  facinora, 
Quatenus  te  coUodantes  stellaia 
Gratulari  tecum  poscimus  in  palacia, 
Ubi  novo  Domino  reboantes  cantica 
Consona  voce  jubilemus.     Alleluia." 
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The  pai-ish  church,  some  portions  of  which  date  from  the  11th  century,  consists  of  nave,  chancel, 
western  tower,  south  aisle,  two  north  aisles,  and  a  north  porch.  The  east  end  of  the  innermost 
north  aisle  contains  the  oldest  work  now  remaining,  namel}-,  three  so-called  Norman  or  Eomanesque 
plain  circular  shafts  with  cushion  caps  without  abaci.  The  arches  above  these  are  of  much  later 
date  viz.,  loth  centurj'.  The  east  end  of  this  aisle  was  formerly  a  chapel,  and  contains  a  small 
piscina. 

In  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  there  are  two  Early  English  lancet  windows,  and  to  the  west 
of  these  is  another  piscina,  similar  to  that  in  the  north  aisle,  of  late  15th  century  work. 

There  are  two  interesting  features  in  the  north  aisle,  viz.,  the  small  pierced  arcade  of  three 
cusped  openings,  in  the  pier  between  the  two  aisles,  two  bays  from  the  east  end,  and  the  singular 
niche  in  the  west  face  of  tower  buttress  inside  the  aisle.  This  has  been  described  by  some  writers 
as  a  piscina ;  but  from  its  position  and  size  I  do  not  think  such  can  be  the  case,  and  I  fail  to  find 
any  trace  of  a  water  drain.  My  opinion  is  that  the  font  originally  stood  near  here,  and  that  the 
tower  was  the  principal  entrance,  opening  as  it  did  with  three  arches  into  nave  and  north  and 
south  aisles.  Now,  if  such  were  the  case,  the  probable  use  of  this  niche  would  be  to  contain  the 
cruets  of  consecrated  oils  used  in  baptism,  for  which  the  inner  recess  on  the  left  hand  seems  to  be 
formed,  and  on  the  slab  or  sill  would,  perhaps,  be  placed  the  basin  and  ewer  for  the  washing  of  the 
hands  of  the  God-parents,  as  ordered  in  the  Sarum  ritual.  I  believe  a  similar  niche  exists  in  the 
west  wall  of  Enham  Church,  near  Andover. 

The  toiriT,  which  dates  from  the  15th  century,  is  of  dignified  proportions,  and  contains  eight 
bells.  In  the  west  front  is  a  good  doorway  and  a  fine  four-light  window.  The  noble  arch  towards 
the  nave  is  bricked  up  and  disfigured  by  a  modern  gallery.  The  arches  to  the  north  and  south 
aisle  are  also  bricked  up.     The  nave  and  aisle  arcades  are  of  16th-century  work. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  of  the  late  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  windows  scarcely  any 
traces  remain,  the  openings  in  nearly  every  case  being  filled  with  Churchwardens'  Gothic  of  the 
last  two  centuries. 

The  outer  wall  of  the  south  aisle  is  in  a  ruinous  condition,  but  is  supported  by  some  but- 
tresses of  brick,  which,  hideous  as  they  are,  would  probably  rejoice  the  Society  for  the  Protection 
of  Ancient  Buildings,  as  they  do  not  pretend  to  be  other  than  what  they  are. 
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BY  G.  H.  BIECH,  M.E.I.B.A. 


This  holy  structure  in  which,  by  the  kindness  of  the  Right  Reverend  the  Rector,  we  are  now 
assembled,  in  many  respects  bears  a  resemblance  to  St.  Olave,  Hart  Street.  Like  that  church,  it 
escaped  the  Great  Fire  of  1666,  and  although  a  little  later — as  far  as  actual  date  is  concerned — than 
the  other,  it  still  presents  itself  to  our  eyes  in  all  its  pristine  majesty — having  been  both  seemly  and 
devoutly  repaired — a  church  in  which  our  forefathers  of  the  middle  ages  actually  worshipped. 
It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew,  the  Holy  Apostle,  the  first  called  and  chosen  by  our  Lord,  together 
with  his  brother  Simon  Peter,  on  the  shore  of  Galilee,  readily  obeying  the  Divine  command  to  be 
henceforward  "  fishers  of  men,"  and  to  gather  into  the  net  of  His  Church  the  souls  of  fallen 
men.  He  received  the  crown  of  martyrdom  at  Patrse,  in  Achaia,  under  Egeas,  and  the  memorial 
of  his  suffering  is  perpetiiated  to  our  day  by  the  cross  of  St.  Andrew,  or  cross  saltire.  There  were 
formerly  three  churches  within  the  walls  dedicated  to  St.  Andrew ;  viz.,  St.  Andrew  Undershaft, 
St.  Andrew  Wardrobe,  and  St.  Andrew  Hubbard,  or  Juxta  Eastoheap.  The  last  was  not  rebuilt 
after  the  Fire,  but  the  parish  was  annexed  to  that  of  St.  Mary-at-Hill. 

The  origin  of  the  second  distinguishing  name  of  this  church  "  Undershaft,"  although  it  is  a 
thrice-told  tale,  yet  may  be  unknown  to  some,  and  is  repeated  for  their  instruction.  It  was  named 
from  the  long  shaft  or  may-pole,  higher  than  the  church  steeple,  set  up  in  the  middle  of  Leadenhall 
Street,  before  the  south  door  of  this  church,  every  May-day,  until  May-day,  1517,  ever  after 
known  as  Evil  May-day,  because  that  the  apprentices  and  others,  exasperated  because  of  the  too 
free  access  of  foreigners  (to  the  great  decay  of  trade),  and  by  a  bill  of  complaint  put  up  by  one 
Lincoln,  and  read  by  the  minister  of  the  Spittle,  fell  upon,  plundered,  and  destroyed  the  houses 
of  strangers,  for  which  the  said  Lincoln  and  thirteen  more  were  hanged  in  several  places  of  the 
City.  This  shaft  was  never  afterwards  erected,  but  lay  along  under  the  pent  houses  of  Shaft 
Alley  for  thirty-two  years,  when  the  curate  of  the  adjoining  church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree  preached 
an  inflammatory  sermon  about  idols  at  St.  Paul's  Cross,  and  the  same  afternoon  the  neighbours  and 
tenants  of  this  same  Shaft  Alley  (tenants  by  the  way  of  the  trustees  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
Rochester  Bridge  and  its  chapel,  about  which  Mr.  S.  W.  Kershaw  recently  read  a  paper  before  this 
Society),  after  they  had  well  dined,  to  make  themselves  strong  and  of  good  courage,  gathered  more 
help,  and  with  great  labour,  raising  the  shaft  from  the  hooks  whereon  it  rested,  they  sawed  it  in 
pieces,  every  man  taking  unto  himself  as  bis  share  so  much  as  had  lain  over  his  door.  Thus  was  this 
idol  mangled,  and  finally  burnt.  But  ere  this  the  church  had  been  entirely  rebuilt,  every  man 
putting  thereto  his  helping  hand,  some  with  their  purses,  some  with  their  bodies.  Stephen 
Jennings  (Gennings  or  Jenyns),  Merchant  Tailor,  sometime  Lord  Mayor,  caused  to  be  built  at  his 
sole  charge  the  whole  north  side  of  the  middle  aisle,  or  nave  as  we  should  now  call  it,  and  the 
north  side  also  of  the  chancel,  and  the  whole  of  the  north  aisle  beyond.  He  also  gave  the  glazing 
of  the  south  side  and  the  pews  in  the  south  chapel.  He  died  in  lo"24,  and  was  buried  in  the 
Grey  Friars'  Church.  It  seems  to  have  been  entirely  completed  as  we  now  see  it  about  153^. 
Nicholas  Levison,  the  ancestor  of  the  Leveson  Gowers,  Dukes  of  Sutherland,  and  John  Kerkbie, 
both  sheriffs,  and  John  Garland,  were  also  great  benefactors  to  the  fabric  ;  as  also  William  Fitz 
Williams,  sheriff,  1507. 

The  church  was  repaired  and  beautified,  new  wainscoted,  pewed  and  paved,  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish  in  1627,  and  again  in  1704.  All  these  incongruous  fittings,  handsome  in  their  way,  and  of 
Norway  oak,  have  now  been  entirely  swept  away,  together  with  the  western  gallery  and  vestibule, 
and  the  altar-piece  enriched  with  cherubim  and  Moses  and  Aaron,  and  with  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  Commandments  ;  also  the  east  window  with  the  stained  glass,  representing  Edward  VL, 
Elizabeth,  James    I.,   Charles    I.,  and   Charles   II.,   the   gift  of  Sir  Christopher  Clitheroe,    Lord 
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Mayor  here  buried  in  10-42.  The  west  window  had  been  entirely  blocked  up,  but  it  has 
now  been  opened  out,  and  this  stained  glass  of  CUtheroe's  now  fills  the  lower  portion.  The 
east  window  is  also  entirely  new,  both  as  to  form  and  glazing.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
the  ficrures  of  the  Apostles,  painted  in  oils,  between  each  of  the  clerestory  windows  could  not  also 
be  retained.  They  were  interesting  in  an  ecclesiological  and  iconographical  sense,  although  not,  per- 
haps, of  the  highest  order  of  merit,  and  their  position  was  unique,  and  taken  with  the  stained  glass, 
their  value  historically  was  immense  as  specimens  of  ecclesiological  art  in  the  17th  century,  during 
the  Laudian  revival.  In  addition  to  these,  the  choir  roof  was  painted  with  the  Angelic  Host 
adoring,  and   the  spandrels  of  the  nave  arcade  with  scenes  from  the  life  of  our  Lord. 

The  loss  of  the  high  pews,  of  course,  cannot  be  regretted — the  gain  is  so  incalculable.  The 
old  floors  were  rotten  and  sunken,  and  so  dreadful  was  the  condition  of  the  soil  beneath  that  all 
human  remains  were  collected  and  interred  in  one  place,  and  a  bed  of  concrete  laid  over  the  whole. 

Structurally,  this  church  is  a  good  type  of  a  large  perpendicular  town  church.  There  are, 
however,  two  slight  variations  from  the  usual  plan  :  the  aisles  do  not  continue  quite  to  the  east 
end,  the  sanctuary  projecting  beyond,  and  the  tower  is  included  in  the  south  aisle  at  the  west  end. 
The  arcade  is  a  spacious  and  beautiful  one  of  sis  arches,  two  of  which  go  to  the  chancel,  and  in 
the  north  aisle  wall,  marking  the  junction  of  nave  and  chancel,  is  the  staircase  to  the  rood  loft ; 
beyond  which  is  a  spacious  vestry. 

The  church  possessed  several  books  chained  to  the  desks,  "  one  of  Mr.  Jewel's  work,  three  of 
Mr.  Perkins',  two  books  of  Marters',  the  first  and  second  '  tombe,'  and  a  book  of  Erasmus  his 
exposition  on  the  Gospel.  A  home  lanthorne  to  hang  up  at  the  upper  end  of  St.  Mary  Axe  iu 
winter."  In  1673  further  gifts  are  recorded  of  a  "silver  bason  for  the  Holy  Sacrament,  34  oz. ; 
one  book  of  Sir  Walter  Rawley's  History  of  the  World ;  and  one  other  book,  Bisliop  Andrewes  his 
Sermons  ;   one  large  silver  gilt  spoone  for  the  Holy  Sacrament,  the  gift  of  Hester  Gibbons.'' 

There  are  several  interesting  mDnuments.  On  the  north  wall  is  the  ponderous  monument  of 
Sir  Hugh  Hammersly,  Lord  Ma3'or.  1627,  buried  here,  aged  71,  in  163<>.  The  monument  is 
supported  at  the  sides  by  two  weeping  soldiers.  Against  the  east  wall  of  north  chancel  chapel  is  a 
brass  plate,  representing  Nicholas  Leveson  {l.')39),  his  wife  and  eighteen  children,'  over  their  heads  has 
been  a  representation  of  the  Trinity,  defaced  as  superstitious.  The  series  of  heraldic  shields  in 
stained  glass  in  the  heads  of  the  windows  are  very  interesting :  the  blocked  window  on  the  south  side 
was  originally  painted  to  represent  trees  and  foliage.  There  is  also  a  brass  to  Simon  Burton  and 
his  two  wives,  1593.' 

There  is  one  great  name  inseparably  connected  with  these  sacred  walls  :  his  body  here  rests  in 
peace,  but  his  name  liveth.  Poor  m  this  world's  goods,  spoken  of  even  by  his  contemporaries  with 
contempt  and  disdain  (although  Fuller  finds  him  a  fitting  place  among  his  '•  Worthies  "),  honest 
John  Stow,  historian,  citizen,  and  tailor,  worn  and  weary  with  four  score  years,  here  sleeps  his 
last  sleep.  It  will  not,  perhaps,  be  out  of  place  if  a  brief  memoir  of  him  be  given  here  in  the 
very  place  where  his  monument  still  remains  to  remind  us  both  of  his  life  and  labours.  The 
times  he  lived  in  were  difficult  and  perilous  ;  instead  of  being  far  from  the  madding  crowd's  ignoble 
strife  he  was  in  the  very  midst  of  it,  and  yet  he  kept  the  even  tenor  of  his  life  humble,  lowly, 
and  religious.  That  fearful  Fire  of  166(3.  wtiose  devouring  flames,  unchecked  for  three  days  and 
nights,  swept  with  mad  fury  over  this  devoted  city  spared  this  church  and  monument,  as  if  even  it 
respected  the  grave  of  one  who  had  given  so  faithful  and  so  graphic  a  description  of  the  old 
mediaeval  city.  How  vividly  and  distinctly  does  the  old  city  appear  before  one  in  his  pages  !  The 
very  same  city  on  which  Ben  Jonson.  Shakespeare  and  Raleigh  looked,  and  in  whose  streets  the}' 
walked.  No  city  has  ever  had  its  history  so  well  written,  and  no  historian  ever  acquitted  himself 
so  well  as  John  Stow. 

He  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St.  Michael,  Cornhill,  in  the  j-ear  1.525,  and  he  was  but  a  little 
boy  when  that  infamous  decree  went  forth  which  levelled  to  the  dust  645  abbeys,  2,375  chantries 
or  chapels,  110  hospitals,  and  90  colleges  ;  and  so  complete  was  the  destruction  of  many  that  their 
names  only  survived  when  sixty-six  years  afterwards  he  published  his  ''Survey.''  Of  his  youth  we  know 
little  or  nothing,  except  what  he  himself  imparts  in  his  own  words  :  "  I  myself  in  my  youth,"  and 
then  relates  some  quaint  anecdote,  in  which  figure  green  fields  and  farms  and  milk,  three  pints  for  a 
halfpenny,  hot  from  the  kine  grazing  in  districts  now  densely  populated.  His  father  and  grand- 
father before  him  also  resided  in  the  same  parish  of  St.  Michael,  although  the  latter  seems  after- 
wards to  have  resided  nigh  unto  xiustin  Friars.  In  1549  he  himself  was  living  near  the  well 
within  Aldgate  ;  from  thence  he  removed  to  Lime  Street  Ward,  in  this  parish  of  St.  Andrew  Under- 
shaft.  where  he  died.  In  1544,  he  seems  to  have  been  in  considerable  danger  of  his  life  and  libertj'. 
Strype  alludes  to  it  as  being  a  false  accusation,  for  which  his  accuser,  a  priest,  was  branded  in  the 
cheek  for  perjury.     This  was  not  the  only  occasion  of  actual  danger;   in  1568,  he  seems  to  have 

'  These  brasses  are   figuroil  in  Vol.  IV.  of  the  Transactions  of   the  London  and  Middlesex  Archieological 
Society. 
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been  regarded  as  a  marked  man  of  dangerous  pursuits,  and  his  love  of  antiquity  was  again  the 
means  of  his  being  denounced  at  the  Priv}'  Council,  as  he  was  found  not  only  in  actual  possession 
of  fantastical  Popish  books,  but  had  (what  was  far  worse)  tracts  and  books  written  in  defence  of 
that  proscribed  way  of  thinking.  In  1570  the  storm  clouds  again  gathered  over  his  devoted  head. 
But  he  survived  all  these  troubles  :  the  accusations  were  either  false  or  fi'ivolous  and  of  no  account, 
and  so  he  escaped  the  danger — a  fortunate  escaoe  for  us,  for  had  it  been  otherwise  we  never  in 
these  days  would  harve  possessed  the  labours  of  a  life  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  past  history 
of  the  city  in  which  he  dwelt,  and  so  carefully  and  laboriously  culled  from  means  of  information 
to  which  he  had  access,  but  which  have  long  since  been  destroyed. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  the  fact  of  his  being  a  tailor,  but  he  proved  himself  a  man  never- 
theless, and  vindicated  that  calling  honourably  when  assailed  by  opprobrious  epithets  which  the 
coarseness  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived  usually  bestowed  upon  it.  But  his  trade  never  brought 
him  wealth  ;  perhaps  his  study  of  antiquity  prevented  it  ;  a  study  which  he  described  as  costing 
him  "  many  a  weary  mile's  travel,  many  a  hard-earned  penny  and  pound,  and  many  a  cold  winter 
night's  study."  It  can  scarcely  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  we  find  him  in  his  eightieth  year 
pleading  that  poverty  which  in  these  more  enlightened  times  would  have  placed  him  upon  the 
Civil  List ;  but  in  the  letters  patent  granted  by  James  I.  of  England  and  VI.  of  Scotland  he 
is  graciously  recommended  as  a  fit  object  for  the  charity  of  others,  to  recompense  his  painful 
labours  ;  and  for  encouragement  to  the  like  he  is  authorized  to  collect  amongst  "  our  loving  subjects  " 
their  voluntary  contributions  and  kind  gratuities.  This  was  cheap,  but  not  very  efficacious,  for  in 
little  more  than  a  twelvemonth  this  would-be  beggar  was  in  Abi'aham's  bosom. 

His  widow  raised  this  monument  to  his  memory.  There  is  a  tradition  that  his  honoured 
remains  were  disturbed  in  1732  to  make  room  for  another.  His  executor,  Edmond  Howes,  describes 
him  as  "  tall  of  stature,  leane  of  body  and  face  (and  well  he  might  be),  his  eyes  small  and  chrys- 
tallne,  of  a  pleasant  and  chereful  countenance,  his  sight  and  memory  very  good,  sober,  mild  and 
courteous  to  any  that  required  his  instructions,  retaining  the  true  use  of  his  senses  until  the  day 
of  his  death.  He  alwaies  protested  that  he  never  wrote  anything  either  for  malice,  feare  or  favour, 
nor  to  seeke  his  owne  particular  gaine  or  vaine  glory,  and  that  his  only  paines  and  care  was  to 
write  TEUTH.  He  could  never  ride  (tailors  rarely  can),  but  travelled  on  foote  unto  divers  cathedral 
churches  and  other  cheife  places  of  the  land  to  search  records.  He  was  very  careless  of  scoffers, 
backbiters  and  detractors,  he  lived  peacefully  and  died  of  the  stone  collicke.  being  four  score  years 
of  age,  and  was  buried  the  8th  of  April,  1GH5,  in  his  parish  church  of  Saint  Andrewes  Undershaft, 
whose  mural  monument  neere  unto  his  grave  was  there  set  up  at  the  charges  of  Elizabeth  his  wife.'' 

AUT.    SCRIBENDA       ADT.    LEGENDA. 

AGERE  SCRIBEEE 

Memoriae   Sacrum. 

Eesurrectionem  in  Christo  hie  expectat  Johannes  Stowe,  Civis  Londinensis  :  Qui  in  Antiquis 
Monumentis  eruendis  accuratissima  diligentia  usus  Angliae  Annales  et  Civitatis  Londini  Synopsim 
bene  de  sua  bene  de  postera  astate  meritus  luculenter  scripsit,  vitajque  ;  studio  pie  et  probe  decurso. 
Obiit  setatis  anno  80,  die  5  Aprilis  IGOo.  Elizabetha  Conjux  ut  perpetuum  sui  amoris  Testimonium 
dolens. 

In  the  monument  before  us  it  is  difficult  to  realise  Howes'  description  of  him.  We  miss  the 
leanness  of  the  face,  the  pleasant  and  cheerful  countenance  and  crystalline  eye,  but  in  its  general 
disposition  it  reminds  us  forcibly  of  another  monument  of  a  contemporary  of  John  Stow's,  more 
famous  still,  and  who  survived  him  ten  years,  on  the  wall  of  that  beautiful  chancel  of  St.  Mary, 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  the  same  open  countenance  and  position,  the  pen  in  that  right  hand  long 
since  mouldered  to  dust,  and  we  could  wish  that  the  resemblance,  trifling  as  it  may  be,  might 
have  been  pursued  even  to  those  quaint  lines  of 

'•  Good  friend,  for  Jesu's  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  encloased  here," 

to  shield  from  profanation  all  that  was  mortal  of  John  Stow,  citizen  and  tailor. 

He  seems  to  have  been  twice  married,  for  besides  the  wife  Eliz.abeth.  who  erected  the  monu- 
ment, the  burial  is  recorded  here  of  "  Ann  Stow,  wiife  of  John  Stow,"  Jan.  18,  1580,  and  a 
daughter  was  baptized  here  of  the  name  of  Mary,  1503.' 


1  "  This  church  was  new  built,  and  in  the  year  1532  iini.shed,  at  the  charge,  for  the  most  part,  of  William 
Fitz-Williams,  Esq.  (SherifJ  of  London  in  the  year  15()(!),  and  afterwards  of  Council  to  King  Henry  VIII.  It  was 
also  repaired  and  beautified  (snys  Mr.  Stow)  at  the  p.arish  ch.irge  in  1627  and  in  February,  1704.  It  was  all  new 
wainscoted,  pewed,  paved,  and  then  finished  at  the  parish  charge.  It  had  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  flumes 
in  the  year  1666,  as  the  rest  of  the  parish  did,  though  the  fire  came  very  near  it.  The  church  is  of  the  Gothick 
order,  the  wainscot,  pews,  and  pulpit  are  of  Norway  oak.  The  pulpit  is  finely  finniered  and  carved  as  any  I 
have  seen.  In  the  panel  thereof,  which  directly  fronts  the  S.,  there  is  a  glory,  the  nays  whereof  and  I.II.S. 
or  Jesus,  Holy  Saviour)  are  particularly  curious,  and  the  whole  carved  with  cherubims,  flowers,  fruit,  leaves. 
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COMMUNION  PLATE. 

lu  Malcolm's  "LondinumRedivivum''  there  is  a  full  description  given  of  tile  altar  plate  in  the 
year  l(i37,  how  much  of  this  remains  to  this  day  I  know  not : — 

One  silver  -nine  cup  gilt,  25  oz.  9  dwt. 

One  bread  phite  gilt. 

One  other  wine  cup  silt,  34  oz.  12  dwt. 

One  bro.id  plate.     All  tbese  tbe  gift  of  Mrs.  Jono  Cartwright,  1609. 

Two  large  fayre  livery  stopes  or  fliagon.s  of  silver  white  153  oz.,  being  the  gift  of  Alderman  Abdy. 

One  small  livery  stope  or  flagon  of  silver  white  48^  oz.,  being  the  gift  of  Mr.  Thomas  Langton  and  Mr.  Henry 
Boone,  1637. 

One  bread  plate  silver  white.  15  oz.  2  dwt.  John  Steward,  1637.  Which  silver  fHagons  and  bread  plate 
mentioned  were  by  the  Churchwardens  brought  up  from  the  body  of  the  church  to  the  Communion  Table  and 
there  offered  unto  Jesus  Christ  in  the  donor's  name.  May  7,  1637,  and  were  then  received  and  consocrated  by 
Mr.  Henry  Mason,  rector  of  the  said  parish,  leave  being  first  obtained  in  that  behalf  from  the  Right  Rev.  Father 
in  God  ye  Lord  Bishop  of  London  in  fforme  following  :  — 

To  the  honour  of  Jesus  Christ  and  for  the  more  reverence  of  His  Blessed  Sacrament,  Jlr.  .Mderman  Abdy 
hath  given  these  two  silver  pots  or  flagons,  and  doth  here  offer  them  up  to  God  to  bee  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
His  Holy  Temple.  And  I  do  receive  from  him  for  the  use  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ,  and  do  put 
them  into  His  possession,  beseeching  God  that  He  will  bless  these  gilts,  that  their  use  may  serve  for  the  setting 
forth  of  His  praise,  and  far  the  increasing  of  piety  in  the  minds  of  His  people.  And  I  pray  God  blesse  the 
donor  with  the  blessings  of  this  life,  and  the  blessedness  of  the  life  to  come,  and  let  the  curse  of  this  sacred 
altar  and  tbe  curse  of  my  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ  bee  upon  that  man  or  upon  that  woman  that  shall 
purloyne  them  away,  alienate  them,  or  either  of  them,  from  their  sacred  use  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  Son 
and  Holy  Ghost.  At  the  saying  of  the  words  "and  doe  put  them  into  His  possession  "  the  flagons  were  set 
on  the  altar. 

books  displayed,  etc.,  in  great  perfection.  The  altar-piece  is  also  new  railed  round,  and  paved  with  marble,  the 
Commandments  done  in  gold  on  black,  as  the  Creed  and  Lord's  Prayer  are,  enriched  with  cherubims,  and  upon  the 
comish  over  the  Commandments  is  the  Queen's  arms  carved  at  large,  over  which  are  piinted  on  glass  at  full  length 
the  effigies  of  these  royal  persons.  Edward  VI.,  Queen  Elizabeth.  King  James  1.,  King  Charles  I.,  and  King  Chirles  II.. 
promoters  of  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  and  there  are  also  several  coats  of  arms  painted  in  the  windows  round 
the  church,  and  the  roof  is  on  the  inside  ceiled,  strengthened,  and  adorned  with  timber.  The  organ  gallery  is 
also  new,  and  handsome,  elevated  on  columns  of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  length  of  this  beautiful  church  is 
about  96  foot,  breadth  54,  and  height  42.  The  altitude  of  the  square  tower  is  about  73  foot  and  i,  wherein  are 
6  bells,  and  to  the  top  of  the  turret  'tis  about  91  foot.  There  are  prayers  at  6  every  morning  from  Lady  Day  to 
Jlichaelmas,  and  at  7  from   Jlichaelmas  to  Lady  day,  the  gift  (as  I  said  before)  of  the  worthy  and  worshipful  Sir 

Thomas  Rich ;  and  here  is  a  fine  large  organ  made  by  Mr.  Harris The  number  of  houses  in  this  parish 

are  about  210,  the  parish  of  St.  Mary  Axe  having  been  united  to  this  of  St.  Andrew's  about  the  year  of  Christ 
1565." — {A  New   View  of  London,  1708.) 

Nothing  i.5  known  of  the  church  which  preceded  the  present  one,  except  that  it  was  erected  in  1362,  All  the 
vessels,  etc.,  mentioned  above  are  still  in  use  in  the  church,  and  in  addition  there  are  the  following  : — • 

One  large  silver  alms  dish,  engraved  "  Francis  More." 

One  silver  gilt  spoon  with  claw  handle. 

One  sUver  headed  mace  with  two  representatives  of  St.  Andrew,  1713. 

There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  fifth  figure  in  the  west  window  is  really  that  of  Charles  II.  or  not. 
The  donor  of  the  window  died  in  1642,  while  Charles  I.  still  lived,  but  it  would  seem  probable  that  the  window 
itself  was  not  erected  until  after  the  Restoration,  and,  if  such  was  the  case,  the  figure  probably  may  be  intended 
for  Charles  II.  On  the  other  hand,  the  face  is  very  unlike  the  traditional  purtraits  of  Charles  II.,  whereas  the 
four  other  tigures  appear  to  be  taken  from  portraits  of  the  monarchs  represented.  It  has  been  suggested  that  this 
figure  may  be  intended  for  William  III.  A  careful  examination  of  the  churchwardens'  accounts  would  probably 
settle  the  matter. 

The  restoration  of  the  church  in  1875-6  was  undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  late  rector,  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
F.  G.  Blomfield.  The  nave  was  restored  by  Mr.  Ewan  Christian,  and  the  chancel  by  Mr.  Arthur  Blomfield.  The 
rector  defrayed  the  cost  of  the  restoration  of  the  chancel,  which  (including  the  beautiful  east  window  by  Heaton 
and  Butler)  cost  £2,000.  This  part  of  the  work  has  stood  better  than  tbe  other.  The  ugly  lantern  placed  on  the 
tower  some  years  ago  is  about  to  be  removed. 

The  registers  are  interesting,  going  back  to  the  first  year  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  It  is  believed  that  Motteux, 
the  translator  of  Von  (iuixote,  was  buried  in  this  church,  but  no  record  of  it  can  be  found.  There  are,  however, 
entries  of  the  baptisms  of  several  of  his  family.  The  two  ancient  brass  figures  of  St.  Andrew  placed  in  the 
pulpit  are  said  to  bo  the  oldest  relics  the  church  possesses.  The  reredos,  representing  the  foni-  greater  prophets, 
was  given  by  the  late  Mr.  Tite. 

The  above  information  has  been  kindly  supplied  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  Bishop  of  Bedford  (the  rector),  and  by 
the  Rev.  W.  F.  Nash.— [EmTOB.] 


ST.   OLAVE,    HART    STREET, 

BY  G.  H.  BIECH,  M.E.I.B.A. 


It  is  not  very  difficult  to  realize  the  old  mediaeval  city,  for  wlien  once  vre  pass  into  this  ancient 
and  venerable  fabric,  nineteenth-century  London  has  disappeared.  Without  we  know  it  exists, — 
thronged,  jostling,  and  busy,  its  never-ceasing  stream  of  humanity  passing  to  and  fro  like  a  tidal 
stream,  although  the  sound  thereof  is  softened  and  subdued, — and  here,  thrown  by  and  almost 
buried  as  it  were,  like  flotsam  and  jetsam,  is  a  relic  of  the  former  city — the  city  of  our  forefathers 
of  the  fourteenth  century.  Think  for  one  moment  of  the  associations  that  crowd  within  these 
walls,  of  the  past  generations  who  have  come  and  gone,  and  left  scarcely  a  trace  behind.  Shadows 
we  are,  and  like  shadows  depart,  and  it  is  here  only,  surrounded  by  the  monuments  of  the  dead, 
that  it  is  possible  to  arrest  for  once  these  fleeting  shadows  of  the  past,  and  to  recall  to  our 
memories  their  life  and  times.  Some  are  almost  more  than  shadows,  so  distinct  and  real  do  they 
stand  out  in  relief  from  the  background  of  past  ages,  and  their  own  lives  recorded  by  themselves, 
with  all  the  faults  and  frailties  and  littlenesses  of  human  nature  faithfully  set  down,  so  that  we  may 
know  what  manner  of  men  they  were.  One  shadow  pervades  this  sacred  pile  perhaps  more  than 
any  other — Samuel  Pepys,  who  here  lies  buried.  Sunday  after  Sunday  he  came  here,  sometimes 
to  worship,  and  sometimes  to  look  about,  judging  the  preacher,  not  as  George  Herbert  would  have 
taught,  and  taking  not  the  text  of  "Patience."  Sometimes  the  sermon  was  mean,  or  cold,  or 
impertinent,  sometimes  painful ;  but  sermons,  preacher,  and  preached-to,  have  all  vanished  now 
into  thin  air. 

Saint  Olave  or  Olaus,  king  of  Norway,  to  whom  this  church  is  dedicated,  was  the  son  of 
Harald  Grenscius  by  his  wife  Asta.  He  delivered  his  country  from  the  Swedes  and  Danes,  and  in 
1013  he  sailed  to  England,  and  assisted  Eihelred  against  the  Danes.  He  returned  to  his  native 
country,  taking  with  him  some  pious  and  learned  English  priests  and  monks,  one  of  whom,  Grunkele, 
was  chosen  Bishop  of  Drontheim.  His  life  seems  to  have  been  a  hard  struggle  against  the  ingrained 
heathenism  of  these  northern  people,  and  at  length  he  was  driven  from  his  kingdom  by  Canute  the 
Great,  whereupon  he  fled  to  Russia.  Returning  in  order  to  recover  his  kingdom,  he  was  slain  by 
his  rebellious  subjects  on  the  29th  of  July,  1030,  and  was  honourably  buried  at  Drontheim,  where 
he  was  afterwards  canonised  with  the  prefix  of  martyr. 

There  are  several  churches  dedicated  to  his  memory  in  London — St.  Olave's,  Hart  Street  ; 
St.  Olave's,  Jewry ;  and  St.  Olave's,  Southwark.  He  was  frequently  called  Saint  Tooley,  a  cor- 
ruption of  his  name,  and  Tooley  Street,  Boro',  hence  takes  its  name  from  him.  He  was  very 
popular  throughout  England  and  Scotland,  and  his  body  still  rests  in  the  cathedral  at  Drontheim, 
having  been  decently  buried  in  1568,  when  the  Lutherans  obtained  possession  of  Drontheim 
Cathedral,  although  in  1541  his  shrine  Lad  been  plundered,  the  booty  ail  peri-shing  at  sea  on  its 
way  to  Denmark. 

The  early  accounts  of  this  church  are  very  meagre.  Tradition  points  to  Richard  and  Robert 
Cely,  fellmongers, — not  as  founders,  but  as  principal  builders  and  benefactors  to  the  fabric,  and  they 
rest  here  ;  but  Newcourt  records  a  William  de  Samford  to  have  been  rector  in  1319,  and  Stow 
records  a  Robert  Byrche,  woolpacker,  here  buried  1433.  But  of  the  actual  period  when  this  church 
was  built  as  we  now  see  it,  there  is  at  present  no  record.  The  east  window,  which  has  an  earlier 
appearance,  is,  unfortunately,  an  architectural  forgery,  having  been  inserted  in  1822,  there  being 
no  authority  for  the  form  of  the  tracery. 

The  church  consists  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  without  any  marked  distinction  between  them, 
the  chancel  arch,  as  in  most  Perpendicular  churches  in  large  towns,  being  absent,  and  north  and 
south  aisles  being  continued  to  the  same  length  as  the  chancel.  There  is  a  tower  at  the  west  end 
of  the  south  aisle.  The  arcades  on  both  sides  are  similar,  and  are  very  good  specimens  of  Per- 
pendicular work,  the  bases  and  caps  being  well  moulded,  and  the  arch  mouldings  not  too  shallow. 
as  is  very  often  the  case  in  work  of  this  period.  The  material  of  this  arcade  seems  to  be  of  either 
Purbeck  or  Sussex  marble,  but  has  been  coated  over  with  some  preservative,  to  arrest  decay. 

The  great  rise  of  the  ground  outside  occasions  the  number  of  the  steps  down,  and  before  the 
removal  of  the  galleries  and  the  re-seating  and   refitting  consequent  upon  the  pulling  down  of 
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All  Hallows  Staining,  whose  monuments  were  removed  here,  the  cliurcli  had  a  sort  of  half-buried 
appearance.  The  galleries,  with  the  exception  of  the  west  one,  do  not  seem  to  have  been  erected 
before  Pepvs'  time,  as  we  find  him  very  busy  about  the  erection  of  the  one  on  the  south  side, 
attending  at  the  church  on  several  occasions  to  consult  and  to  be  consulted,  and  finally  taking 
possession  of  a  more  exalted  position,  from  which  he  had  a  better  view  (of  his  neighbours).  The 
roofs  over  nave,  chancel,  and  aisles  are  flat,  panelled  oak,  with  moulded  ribs  and  carved  bosses  at 
the  intersection,  and  are  very  good  specimens  of  the  type.  The  principals  of  the  roof  are  alternately 
straight  and  cm-ved,  the  arched  ones  springing  from  corbels,  which  on  the  north  side  are  angels 
bearino-  shields,  but  on  the  south,  shields  without  the  angels.  In  looking  at  the  two  clerestories 
(north  and  south),  there  is  a  somewhat  earlier  appearance  in  the  northern  than  the  southern. 
In  the  aisles  the  roof  corbels  are  flat,  except  one  in  the  south  aisle,  which  has  a  male  figure.  The 
ceihng  of  the  aisles  is  thickly  studded  with  leaden  stars,  which  were  formerly  gilt. 

The  altar-piece  of  Pepys'  time  was  of  oak,  of  the  usual  Corinthian  order,  and  had  an  arched 
centre  with  pediment  over.  This  was  originally  painted  with  a  representation  of  the  "  Eternal 
of  Days''  surrounded  by  glories,  and  flanked  by  cherubs  in  relief.  The  present  reredos,  in  Caen 
stone  and  alabaster  (the  gift  of  the  rector),  and  the  font  (the  gift  of  a  former  parishioner),  were 
both  designed  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  The  pulpit,  which  once  stood  in  the  old  church  of 
St.  Benet.  Gracechurch  Street,  was  purchased  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  by  the  present 
rector,  and  presented  by  him  to  this  church. 

There  is  a  small  priests'  door  in  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  north  and  south  doorways 
in  the  western  bays.  In  Sperling's  Church  Walks  in  Middlesex  there  is  mention  of  the  remains  of 
a  panelled  arch  at  the  west  end,  as  if  the  tower  originally  stood  there.  It  is  possible  that  the 
present  position  of  the  tower  is  not  original,  as  it  is  certainly  later  in  style. 

With  regard  to  the  monuments,  one  very  remarkable  fact  is  apparent — the  number  of 
foreigners  of  distinction  here  buried.  Among  these  are  Petrus  Caponius,  a  Florentine  ;  Schrader, 
Ludolphus  de  Werder,  and  Elssenhaimer,  Germans.  At  the  east  end  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  brass 
with  the  effigies  of  John  Orgone  (1584)  and  EUene  his  wife  ;  the  merchant's  mark  is  curious. 

The  smaller  figure  of  a  knight  in  armour,  now  in  a  niche  in  the  north  chapel,  probably  com- 
memorates Sir  John  Eadcliffe,  a  son  of  the  Earl  of  Sussex.  A  very  beautiful  one  to  the  Baynings, 
and  others  to  Sir  John  Mennes  (Pepys'  friend),  Sir  Andrew  Eiecard,  President  of  the  Turkey 
Company,  and  a  great  benefactor.  Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  hexagonal  canopy, 
with  quatrefoils  and  foliage  of  the  ICth  century.  It  is  supposed  that  this  niche  was  formerly  a 
stoup  for  holy  water.  On  the  south-east  wall  there  is  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  William 
Turner,  mentioned  by  Hallam  as  great  in  zoology  and  botany.  He  was  the  author  of  the  fu-st 
English  "Herbal"  (1551). 

Besides  those  mentioned,  there  are  others,  some  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  forming  a  very 
interesting  study,  both  for  their  quaintly-worded  epitaphs  and  for  their  ornamentation  and 
costume. 

In  Elizabeth's  time  the  Earl  of  Essex  and  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  were  both  parishioners, 
living  hard  by  in  Seething  Lane ;  for  this  immediate  neighbourhood  fonnerly  abounded  in  large 
mansions  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and  even  in  the  last  few  years  immense  alterations  and  re- 
buildings  have  taken  place,  which  have  completely  changed  the  former  stately  appearance  of  this 
locality. 

Above  the  Baynings'  monument  is  one  to  Elizabeth,  wife  of  Samuel  Pepys,  erected  by  him. 
It  consists  of  a  marble  bust,  and  a  long  Latin  inscription  in  which  her  virtues  are  recorded.  There 
is  no  memorial  to  Samuel  Pepys  himself,  although  he  is  buried  in  the  vault  b}'  the  side  of  his  wife. 
On  June  the  4th,  The  Postboij  of  that  date.  1703,  has  this  notice  : — "Yesterday,  in  the  evening, 
were  performed  the  obsequies  of  Samuel  Pepys,  Esq.,  in  Crutched  Friars  Church,  whither  his 
corpse  was  brought  in  a  very  honourable  and  solemn  manner  from  Clapham,  where  he  departed  this 
life  the  26th  day  of  last  month." ' 

'  "  The  church  is  built  partly  of  square  stone  and  of  brick  and  boulder,  the  walls  having  battlements  and 
windows,  etc.,  of  the  Gothkai  order.  The  floor  is  paved  with  stone,  and  the  roof  ceiled  with  wood.  It  had 
galleries  on  the  west  and  purt  of  the  north  and  south  sides,  the  first  adorned  with  a  handsome  almnery  for  the 
poor's  bread,  the  others  with  pointed  niches  and  the  figure  of  Justice  carved;  also  with  pilasters,  festoons,  and 
the  queen's  arms  painted  and  caived  in  relievo.  The  roof  is  divided  into  quadrangles,  where  several  coats  of  arms 
are  depicted.  The  pews  are  fronted  with  oak  for  the  most  part,  and  the  walls  wainscotted  about  six  foot  high. 
The  altar  piece  is  adorned  with  two  fluted  pilasters,  their  entablature  and  compass  pediment,  a  vase,  etc.  The 
intercolumns  are  filled  with  Commandments  between  the  Paternoster  &Tii  Creed,  the  former  done  in  gold  on  black, 
the  latter  in  black  letters  on  gold.  Within  an  arched  space  under  the  pediment  is  the  efJegies  of  an  old  man  (I 
think  very  improperly  placed  here  in  room  of  a  Glory)  bofwoen  two  cherubims,  all  of  which  is  enclosed  with  rail 
and  banister.  There  is  in  this  church  also  a  handsome  table  of  fees.  The  length  of  the  church  is  54  foot,  breadth 
TA  foot,  altitude  30  foot,  and  that  of  the  steeple  about  GO  foot,  wherein  are  six  bells  to  ring  in  peal." — (.4  Aeiu 
View  of  London.  1708.) 

The  following  extracts  from  Pepy's  Diary  (Mr.  Bright's  edition),  refer  to  this  church. 

"Nov.  llth,  lUBO.  To  church  into  our  now  gallery,  the  first  time  it  was  used.  There  being  no  woman 
this  day,  we  sat   in   the  foremost  pew,  and  behind  us  our  servants,  and  I  hope  it  will  not  always  be  so,  it  not 
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By  S.  W.  KEESHAW,  M.A.,  F.S.A. 


One  of  the  most  interesting  features  in  connection  with  our  meeting  at  Eochester,  in  1881, 
was  the  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  Chapel  of  All  Souls,  situated  near  the  foot  of  Eochester 
Bridge,  and  which  forms  so  unique  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  that  city. 

The  subject  of  bridge  and  wayside  chapels  opens  up  a  large  and  varied  field  of  inquiry  as  to 
the  position  and  service  of  these  buildings  in  the  middle  ages  and  in  still  later  periods.  Before 
the  Eeformation,  chapels  for  private  use  were  more  frequently  found  than  at  the  present.  Kings 
and  nobles  had  oratories  in  their  houses  ;  abbots  built  chapels  within  their  convent  enclosures  ; 
and  the  private  chapel  of  the  manor  house  of  England  was  a  distinctive  architectural  feature.  If 
we  may  associate  the  derivation  of  the  word  chapel  with  the  legend  of  "  St.  Martin  dividing  his 
cloak  (la  chape)  with  the  beggar,"  the  tradition  is  no  less  forcible  than  persuasive.  This  cloak 
was  held  in  veneration  as  a  relic  in  France,  and  gave  the  name  of  "chapelle  ''  or  "  capella  "  to  the 
oratory  in  which  it  was  preserved  ;  it  was  carried  into  the  field  of  battle  as  a  relic,  and  guarded  in 
a  tent  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "chapelle."  From  the  custom  of  placing  a  relic  in  every 
place  devoted  to  the  worship  of  God,  the  term  "  chapel "  was  more  widely  used,  and  was  applied 
to  a  little  church,  as  none  would  then  be  ordinarily  consecrated  as  such,  that  did  not  contain  the 
relics  of  some  saint. 

The  origin  and  erection  of  these  chapels,  associated  with  the  establishment  of  the  monasteries, 
and  the  religious  life  of  our  forefathers,  is  a  prominent  feature  of  eccleslological  lore.  Many 
circumstances  were  interwoven  with  the  history  of  these  buildings — their  support  by  the  laity,  who 
contributed  in  kind  or  payment  from  land  or  other  property  ;  also  their  revenues,  as  augmented  by 
the  gifts  of  devotees  and  strangers,  as  well  as  by  services  and  masses  which  were  daily  recited  by 
priests  or  authorised  members  of  the  religious  houses.  Pilgrimages  were  one  of  the  causes  which 
called  these  chapels  into  existence.  Guilds,  so  much  a  feature  of  mediaeval  life,  made  annual  visits 
to  thtse  chapels  ;  and  persons  about  to  undertake  voyages  would,  on  setting  out,  offer  their 
prayers  for  a  safe  journey  and  return. 

These  sacred  buildings  also  proved  a  welcome  rest  to  the  weary  pilgrim — a  beacon  guide  in 
the  trackless  bye-paths  and  woods  of  England — and  thus  became  intimately  connected  with  the  early 
history  of  roads.  In  a  higher  and  deeper  sense,  these  chapels  may  almost  be  said  to  have  sym- 
bolized the  dimly  scattered  light  of  Truth,  just  as  the  legendary  ''  dictum  "  of  the  exquisite 
lantern  of  Ely  Cathedral,  which,  from  its  alleged  service  as  a  guiding  light  to  the  traveller  in  the 
fens  and  marshlands  around,  came  to  be  idealized  as  the  light  of  Christianity  in  those  rude  and 
primitive  times. 

As  so  few  examples  of  bridge  chapels  are  left  in  England,  we  have  to  recur  to  rare 
prints  and  illuminated  books  for  some  idea  of  their  structure  and  importance.  The  representations, 
however,  of  any  architectural  work  in  MSS.  must  be  taken  with  reserve,  as  the  models  for  such 
were  often  taken  from  the  buildings  nearest  at  hand.  We  accordingly  find  churches  and  the 
like  edifices  generally  represented  of  the  style  in  vogue  at  the  time  of  the  production  of  the  MSS., 
and  not  of  the  actual  date  of  the  buildings  themselves. 

being  handsome  for  our  servants  to  sit  so  equal  with  us.  This  day  also  did  Mr.  Mills  begin  to  read  all  the 
Common  Prayer,  which  I  was  glad  of. 

"  Dec.  2Srd.  In  the  morning  to  church,  where  our  pew,  all  covered  with  rosemary  and  baize.  A  stranger 
made  a  dull  sermon. 

"  1063.  2l8t  June.  To  church,  and  slept  all  the  sermon,  the  Scot,  to  whose  voice  I  am  not  at  all  reconciled, 
preaching. 

"Oct.  18th.     To  church  again,  and  there  a  simple  coxcomb  preached  worse  than  the  Scot. 

"  1666.  .Tan.  3Uth.  I  presently  into  the  church,  and  a  dull  sermon  of  our  young  Lecturer,  too  bad.  This  is 
the  first  time  I  have  been  in  this  church  since  I  left  London  for  the  plague,  and  it  frightened  me  indeed  to  go 
through  the  church  more  than  I  thought  it  could  have  done,  to  see  so  many  graves  lie  so  high  upon  the  churchyard 
where  people  have  been  buried  of  the  plague.  I  was  much  troubled  at  it,  and  do  not  think  to  go  through  it  again 
a  good  while. 

'■  Nov.  12th.  To  church,  myself  and  wife,  whore  the  old  dunce  Meriton  did  make  a  very  good  sermon  beyond 
my  expectation. 

"  Dec.  31st.  To  church.  Here  a  collection  for  the  sexton  ;  but  it  came  into  my  head,  why  wo  should  be 
more  bold  in  making  the  collection  while  the  psalm  is  singing  than  in  the  sermon  or  prayer." 
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The  religious  use  of  both  wayside  and  bridge  chapels  was  similar  in  many  respects,  and  their 
connection  with,  or  dependence  on,  the  great  monastic  houses  or  private  lands  was  somewhat  alike. 
Their  present  condition  is  much  more  ruinous  in  England  than  abroad,  where  they  have  long 
been  preserved  (some  of  them  have  been  rebuilt),  and  are  still  employed  for  service.  In  Germany 
and  Italy  they  are  to  be  met  with,  unfolding  their  story  of  religion  and  art.  In  some  are  painted 
frescoes  while  several  record  circumstances  of  historical  or  local  interest.  The  turret  or  spire  of 
many  a  roadside  chapel  or  votive  shrine  greets  the  traveller  over  the  sunny  slopes  of  France,  or  adds 
a  peculiar  fascination  to  the  picturesque  valleys  and  snow-crowned  heights  of  the  Alps.  The  most 
remarkable  bridge  chapel  abroad  is  tbat  dedicated  to  Santa  Maria  della  Spina,  on  the  side  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Arno  at  Pisa,  erected  about  1230.  Built  of  the  rich  stone  and  marble  of  the 
district,  it  is  ornamented  with  niches  and  figures,  and,  though  renovated  and  repaired,  still  presents 
a  graceful  appearance.  Chapels  attached  to  the  guilds  or  religious  houses  were  sometimes  situated 
on  the  bridge  pathway,  and  occasionally  the  apartments  over  bars  or  gates  at  the  entrances  of  a 
town  were  set  apart  for  devotional  use  or  for  the  lodgings  of  a  priest.  Gostling,  in  his  "  Walks  in 
Canterbury,"  says:  "In  the  time  of  King  Richard  II.,  Holy  Crosse  Church  was  over  the  gate, 
which,  when  Archbishop  Sudbury  took  down  and  rebuilt,  he  erected  the  present  church." 

Bridge  chapels  existed  in  various  parts  of  England,  the  most  famous,  architecturally,  being 
those  of  St.  Anne  on  Wakefield  Bridge,  and  St.  William  on  the  Ouse  Bridge  at  York.  In  London 
there  were  examples,  especially  on  Old  London  Bridge,  where,  from  Howell's  "  Londinopolis  '' 
(edition  of  1G.57),  we  learn  :  "  In  King  John's  time  a  mayor,  being  master  workman  of  the  bridge, 
builded  from  the  foundation  the  large  chappel  on  the  bridge  upon  his  own  charges,  which  chappel 
was  then  endowed  with  two  priests  and  four  clerks,  besides  chanteries."  This  chapel,  dedicated  to 
St.  Thomas,  stood  on  the  east  side  of  the  bridge,  having  an  entrance  from  the  river  as  well  as 
from  the  roadway,  the  lower  chapel  being  paved  with  black  and  white  marble,  the  upper  was 
lighted  by  eight  windows.  The  building  remained  nearly  in  its  original  state  till  the  removal 
of  the  houses  on  the  bridge,  when  it  was  converted  into  a  warehouse,  and  a  wooden  ceiling  of 
strong  beams  crossing  each  other  was  erected.  The  chapel  lasted  in  this  ruined  condition  till 
about  the  middle  of  last  century,  when  it  was  destroyed.  In  the  Crace  collection  of  prints,  in  the 
British  Museum  and  in  the  Guildhall  Library,  there  are  some  interesting  views  of  this  edifice. 
Though  we  can  no  longer  see  the  quaintly  grouped  houses  on  this  bridge,  or  hear  the  bell 
that  would  summon  the  passing  pilgrim  to  say  his  prayers,  we  can  picture  this  chapel  by  the  aid 
of  "  pen-and-pencil  "  sketches. 

In  the  Crace  collection  (British  Museum)  are  the  following  illustrations  of  this  chapel : — 

1.  One  of  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  copied  from  an  illumination  in  a  MS. 

2.  A  view  of  the  west  front  of  the  chapel :  also  the  interior,  from  west  to  east,  as  it  was  first 

built,  A.D.  12(19. 

3.  The  outside  of  St.  Thomas'  Chapel ;  an  etching.     1710. 

In  Allen's  "  History  of  London  ''  (vol.  ii.),  a  view,  picturesquely  taken,  of  the  outside.  This 
also  appears  in  the  Gentlemen's  Marjaziiie  (vol.  xsiii.),  and  dated  1757. 

We  may  almost  infer  that  in  the  St.  Mary  Overie  of  the  early  ages  (now  St.  Saviour's,  South- 
wark),  and  in  its  legend  as  connected  with  the  well-known  ti-adition  of  the  ferryman's  daughter, 
some  truth  might  be  alleged  for  regarding  this  also  as  a  votive  chapel.  For,  says  the  story,  that 
from  the  profits  arising  from  the  ferry,  the  daughter  of  the  owner  of  the  ferry  built  a  house  for 
sisters  in  or  near  the  spot  where  now  stands  the  eastern  portion  of  St..  Mary  Overie  (the  present 
beautiful  church  of  St.  Saviour),  which  has  lately  been  illustrated  in  a  scholarly  way,  by 
measured  drawings  and  letterpress,  in  a  work  by  F.  T.  DoUman,  F.R.I.B.A. 

The  architecture  of  some  of  these  bridge  chapels  was  singularly  exquisite  ;  that  at  Wakefield, 
dedicated  to  St.  Anne,  was  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  chantry  was  endowed  after  the  famous 
battle  fought  near  that  place  in  1460  between  the  forces  of  the  "rival  Roses."  The  chapel  was 
remarkable  as  a  fine  example  of  the  late  Decorated  period,  and,  though  early  in  the  present  century 
in  a  sad  state  of  ruin,  was  restored  by  the  late  Sir  Gilbert  Scott.  R.A.,  about  forty  years 
ago,  and  used  for  service.  The  whole  building  was  most  elaborate  and  ornamental  in 
details,  the  divisions  of  the  parapet  (west  front)  being  filled  with  sculptured  figures,  the  general 
effect  being  exceedingly  rich.  The  similarity  of  these  carvings  to  those  in  New  College  Chapel, 
Oxford,  has  been  fully  described  by  Messrs.  Buckler,  in  a  learned  pamphlet.'  Leland,  a  visitor  to 
most  of  our  noted  minsters  and  shrines,  thus  remarks  in  his  Itinerary  :  "  There  is  also  in  Wakefield 
a  Chapel  of  our  Lady  on  Calder  Bridge,  wont  to  be  celebrated  a  peregrinis."  The  ancient  parts  of 
the  chapel  were  not  few,  but  it  would  seem  that  the  architecture  of  the  original  structure  was 
alike  in  character  to  parts  of  York  or  Beverley  Minster.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  beauties 
of  the  earlier  work,  we  cannot  but  be  grateful  for  the  spirit  which  rescued  this,  one  of  the  most 
noted  of  bridge  chapels,  from  the  ruin  and  decay  which  has  overtaken  similar  examples.  There 
were   stair  turrets   at  the  eastern  angle,  and  these  probably  led  to  rooms,  the  residence  of  the 

>  Buckler  (3.C.  and  C.  A.),  Remarks  on  Wayside  Chapels  (1843) ;  Scatclierd  (N.),  Essay  on  Bridge  Chapels  (1843). 
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chantry  priest.  The  origin  of  the  chapel  waa  attributed  by  some  to  Edward  IV. ;  but  that  state- 
ment probably  arose  from  his  having  founded  the  chantry,  as  before  stated,  the  real  date  of  the 
chapel  being  earlier — somewhere  about  1337. 

For  facts  as  to  the  other  and  noted  chapel  on  the  Ouse  Bridge  at  York,  we  have  to  unravel 
the  tangled  thread  of  history  and  legend.  On  the  one  hand,  its  existence  was  attributed  to  the 
prayers  of  St.  William,  who,  on  returning  to  York  from  Rome,  was  met  by  so  great  a  crowd  that 
the  wooden  bridge  gave  way,  and  all  would  have  been  drowned  ;  but,  on  his  entreaties,  no  one 
perished;  and  as  a  memorial  of  their  preservation,  the  chapel  was  erected  on  the  scene  of  the 
accident.  Another  writer  traced  its  existence  to  a  fray  which  took  place  on  the  bridge  between 
the  citizens  and  a  Scotch  nobleman,  about  1268.  The  servants  of  the  Scotsman  having  been 
slain,  the  citizens  of  York  had  to  pay  a  large  sum  for  the  erection  of  a  chapel  on  the  spot,  and  to 
find  priests  to  celebrate  mass  for  the  souls  of  the  slain.  On  the  rebuilding  of  the  Ouse  Bridge, 
under  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey  (1215-125(3),  several  portions  of  the  old  Norman  work  of  the 
chapel  were  fortunately  preserved. 

The  work  of  Archbishop  Walter  de  Grey  at  York  recalls  the  similar  efforts  of  a  southern 
bishop — Gundulph — who  very  much  contributed  towards  the  construction  of  Rochester  Cathedral 
and  Bridge,  thus  showing  how,  in  early  ages,  the  erection  and  care  of  great  works  were  confided  to 
Prelate  architects.  At  the  Reformation,  the  chapel  on  the  Ouse  Bridge  had  several  chantries,  the 
original  grants  to  which  are  among  the  city  records.  After  that  period,  it  was  converted  into  an 
exchange,  where  the  Society  of  Hamburg  ]\ierchants  used  to  assemble,  and  in  1810  it  was  removed. 
The  edifice  was  an  extremely  interesting  example  of  the  Early  English  period,  the  lancet 
windows  specially  recalling  that  style.  The  porch  was  of  an  earlier  date,  also  the  stone  screen, 
both  which  portions  had  richly  ornamented  arches  and  mouldings,  with  the  cable  and  chevron 
pattern  so  significant  of  Norman  work.  Some  etchings  of  these  beautiful  details  are  to  be  found 
in  Cave's  "  Antiquities  of  York  "  (1813) — a  volume  devoted  to  the  quaint  and  rich  architecture 
of  that  ancient  Minster  City. 

The  bridge  chapel  at  Rotherham  is  too  nearly  allied  to  its  neighbour  at  Wakefield  in 
beauty  and  typical  significance,  to  allow  it  to  pass  unnoticed.  According  to  Buckler,  this 
chapel  nearly  approaches  that  of  Wakefield  in  dimensions.  The  design  is  plain  ;  there  are 
windows  at  each  side  and  at  the  end.  It  was  not  endowed,  and  had  no  revenues  from  lands 
or  houses,  but  had  been  sustained  by  chance  worshippers,  and  when  these  ceased,  it  became  disused. 
The  earliest  notice  of  this  chapel  is  in  ihe  will  of  one  John  Bokyns,  in  1483,  which  mentions, 
''To  the  fabric  of  the  chapel  to  be  built  on  Rotherham  Bridge,  three  shillings  and  fourpence." 
This  sum  would  be  in  present  value  about  £2.  Leland,  in  his  "  Itinerary,"  records  that,  in  1550, 
"  I  entered  into  Rotherham  by  a  fair  stone  bridge  of  iiij  arches,  and  on  it  a  chapel  of  stone  well 
wrought."  '' Our  Lady's  Chapel  on  the  Bridge"  would  in  its  days  of  splendour  have  attracted 
many  a  worshipper  and  many  a  pilgrim  or  traveller  bound  to  the  greater  shrines  of  Yorkshire  and 
its  far-famed  abbeys.  The  early  and  daily  masses ;  the  special  reverence  paid  to  the  altar ; 
the  glow  of  colour  and  the  strains  of  music,  would  all  have  attracted  the  passer-by  to  say 
his  prayers  at  this  bridge  chapel  of  the  North.  From  its  sacred  use,  we  read  that,  in  1681,  it 
was  converted  into  an  almshouse,  and  in  1778  degraded  to  the  use  of  a  prison.  How  different  the 
•case  of  its  neighbour  at  Wakefield,  where  careful  restoration  and  repair  has  preserved  to  us  the 
architecture  of  the  past,  teaching  its  many  and  varied  lessons  thereby ! 

Some  curious  structural  particulars  are  broui^ht  to  light  by  the  erection  of  these  chapels,  a 
remarkable  instance  being  that  of  the  wayside  chxpel  at  Droitwich,  where  the  high  road  passed 
through  the  chapel,  and  divided  the  congregation  from  the  reading-desk  and  pulpit ! 

Bradford-on-Avon.  in  Wiltshire,  known  to  many  for  its  rich  archasological  remains,  has  the 
fame  of  possessing  a  noted  Saxon  church,  and,  what  is  more  interesting  as  regards  my  subject,  a 
bridge  building  of  much  importance,  and  which  forms  one  of  the  illustrations  to  this  paper. 
Leland,  the  antiquary,  mentions  the  bridge  on  his  visit,  in  1540;  but  Aubrey,  the  Wiltshire 
historian,  says :  "  Here  is  a  strong  and  handsome  bridge,  in  the  midst  of  which  is  a  little  chapel, 
as  at  Bath,  for  masse  "  Its  situation  on  the  centre  pier  of  the  bridge  is  very  imposing  ;  the  form  of 
structure  is  domical,  with  ribbed  stonework ;  the  lower  part  of  the  corbelling  is  medisevaL  The 
building  would  appear  to  have  been  rebuilt  in  the  seventeenth  centur}',  it  is  almost  square  in  plan,  and 
the  eastern  end  seems  to  have  projected  further,  and  may  have  formed  a  recess  for  a  figure.  The 
whole  appearance  of  the  chapel  is  quaint  and  remarkable,  and  the  method  of  its  construction, 
rising  as  it  were  out  of  the  bridge  piers,  both  ingenious  and  picturesque.  The  entrance  doorway 
in  the  footpath  is  still  retained,  some  have  supposed  that  the  use  of  the  building  was  for  a  toll- 
house to  the  bridge  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  was  a  votive  chapel,  and  that,  like  its  counterpart  at 
Rochester,  it  received  the  donations  and  alms  of  travellers,  in  aid  of  the  adjoining  hospital. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  a  part  even  of  these  interesting  vestiges  ;  those  I  have  touched  on 
were  or  are  typical  examples,  and  it  only  remains  to  add  that  smaller  bridge  chapels  of  interest, 
either  destroyed  or  in  part  remaining,  have  existed  at  Bridgenorth  (Shropshire),  St.  Ives  (Hunts), 
Wallingford  (Berks),  Dorchester  (Oxon),  the  Elvet   Bridge  at  Durham,    Caversham  Bridge,  near 
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Eeading,  and  those  at  Exeter,  Newcastle,  and  Barnard  Castle.  Of  wayside  chapels,  many  were 
scattered  on  the  route  to  the  famous  shrine  of  our  Lady  at  Walsingham. 

We  now  come  to  discuss  more  particularly  the  ancient  chapel  of  All  Souls,  near  Eochester 
Bridge. 

The  situation  of  Eochester.  on  the  high  road  to  the  Continent,  made  it  of  much  historical 
importance,  and  the  bridge  across  the  Medway  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the  south  of 
England.  Bridges  over  the  great  north  roads  were  rather  more  common,  and  we  read  of  those  at 
York,  Doncaster,  Nottingham,  and  other  centres  of  travel,  in  the  middle  ages. 

A  certain  kind  of  veneration  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  these  old  bridges,  for  it  was  the 
custom  in  Ireland  so  late  as  150  years  ago  for  the  natives,  on  passing  over  a  bridge,  to  show  some 
sign  of  respect,  and  pray  for  the  soul  of  the  builder.  The  secular  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical 
architecture  of  the  early  and  middle  ages  had  noted  Churchmen  for  its  patrons,  benefactors,  and 
builders.  Eochester  Bridge,  overshadowed  by  that  ancient  cathedral  whose  chief  architects  were 
Bishops  Ernulph  and  Gundulph,  would  have  induced  them  to  look  with  consideration  on  it,  as  a 
road  which  safely  conducted  so  many  pilgrims  and  travellers  to  their  own  shrine,  and  to  the  far- 
famed  Minster  at  Canterbury. 

The  surroundings  of  Eocliester  from  this  point  of  view  are  of  extreme  pictorial  and  archi- 
tectural interest,  both  past  and  present.     The  Castle — 

"  Whose  walls  and  battlements 
And  towers,  that  loomed  in  shadows  o'er  the  land," 

equally  with  the  Cathedral,  recalls  the  hand  of  Gundulph,  that  accomplished  architect,  whose 
facade  at  Mailing  Abbey  is  of  acknowledged  resemblance  to  the  west  front  of  Eochester. 

As  the  great  route  to  the  Continent,  and  to  the  veritable  "Loretto"  of  England  (Becket's 
shrine  at  Canterbury).  Eochester  has  been  surrounded  with  many  a  varied  and  vivid  recollection. 
Over  its  bridge  crossed  the  travellers  to  their  several  destinations,  and  each  succeeding  age  would 
bring  with  it  the  changeful  arrav  of  passers  to  and  from  this  city,  to  the  metropolis  or  the  Kentish 
coast.  The  crusader  on  his  way  to  the  army  of  the  East,  the  attendant  of  the  stately  cardinal  or 
foreign  prince,  the  wayworn  pilgrim,  or  the  merchant  voyager,  would  form  but  a  few  of  these 
passengers  who,  in  wending  their  route  southwards,  would  say  a  passing  prayer  at  the  bridge 
chapel  of  All  Souls. 

In  studying  the  history  and  construction  of  Eochester  Bridge,  we  shall  see  how  ecclesiastical 
and  social  efforts  were  blended,  and  that  by  their  combination  much  was  done  for  the  Church  and 
State  which  is  now  accomplished  in  very  different  ways. 

A  glance  at  the  history  of  this  structure  may  elucidate  particulars  of  interest  as  to  other  bridges 
on  which  chapels  were  built  or  with  which  chapels  were  connected.  Eochester  Bridge,  in  early 
and  mediaeval  times,  is  much  associated  with  the  efforts  of  Ernulph,  Gundulph,  and  Lanfranc.  who 
exerted  themselves  to  obtain  the  aid  of  levies  ard  money  for  its  maintenance.  The  great  friend- 
ship between  Gundulph  and  Lanfranc  would  also  cause  a  unanimity  of  action  in  all  such  matters 
of  ecclesiastical  and  architectural  importance. 

We  find  that  the  fir.st  bridge  was  constructed  of  wood,  and  that  Prior  Ernulph's  testimony  is 
that  it  existed  before  1215.  In  the  "  Archaeologia  "  of  the  Society-  of  Antiquaries,  vol.  vii.,  is  a 
description  and  plan  of  this  ancient  timber  bridge,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  this  and  London 
Bridge,  also  of  wood,  were  built  about  the  same  time.  In  both  rivers,  the  current  was  strong, 
and  large  piles  were  driven  into  the  bed  of  the  stream,  to  divert  its  too  rapid  progress. 

KUburne.  in  his  "  Survey  of  Kent,"  states  that,  in  1281,  the  remains  of  the  old  bridge  were 
borne  down  with  the  breaking  of  the  frost,  and  carried  away  with  the  stream.  There  were  many 
peculiarities  connected  with  the  earlier  bridge.  A  tower  of  timber,  with  strong  gates,  was  built 
at  the  east  end,  and  used  as  a  defence  for  the  passage  across  it.  Lambard,  the  Kentish  Leland  of 
the  day,  describes  both  these  bridges,  and  fully  specifies  the  conditions  imposed  on  the  king  and 
the  bishops  for  their  maintenance  and  repair.  The  second  bridge — the  "  fair  bridge  of  stone  " — 
built  by  Sir  E.  Knolles  and  Sir  John  Cobham,  in  1387,  to  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  which 
Archbishops  Morton  and  Warham  contributed,  now  comes  before  our  notice. 

We  must  remember  that  both  the  old  bridges  were  in  a  different  position,  and  were  placed 
higher  up  the  river  Medway  than  the  existing  structure. 

It  would  seem  that,  though  picturesque  to  behold,  the  dangerous  state  of  the  first  wooden 
bridge  formed  a  rhyming  record,  preserved  in  one  of  the  Cottonian  MS.  in  the  British  Museum,  a 
MS.  which  formerly  belonged  to  Dover  Priory.  In  lines  of  Norman-French  is  narrated  the  adven- 
tures of  a  minstrel,  who  would  seem  to  have  been  a  pilgrim  to  Cologne.  He  reached  the 
"  mid  way  "  (or  Medway  ?),  when  a  violent  storm  threw  him  into  the  river.  In  his  distress,  he 
caUs  on  the  Virgin  for  help,  and.  by  her  aid,  lands  in  safety  about  a  league  from  the  city,  and 
making  his  way  to  a  church  situated  in  the  said  place,  to  offer  up  his  thanks  for  preservation. 

The  bridge  on  which  our  interest  centres,  as  associated  with  the  work  of  great  prelates  and 
the  Church  generally,  was  that  I  have  before  mentioned  as  bnilt  by  Sir  E.  Knolles  and  Sir  John  de 
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Cobham.  The  foundation  charter  of  this  bridge  is  preserved  in  the  Bishops'  Registers,  a  tran- 
script of  which  is  contained  in  Thorpe's  "  Custumale  Roffense."  The  common  seal  of  the  wardens 
has  a  view  of  this  bridge,  and  that  of  Sir  John  de  Cobham,  as  its  founder.  There  is  another  seal 
of  the  bridge,  introducing  a  representation  of  the  crucified  Son  in  the  arms  of  the  Deity. 

By  the  preservation  of  such  archives  as  the  famous  "  Textus  Roffensis  "  in  the  Chapter 
Library  of  Rochester,  and  other  documents  in  the  sister  Cathedral  of  Canterbury,  we  are  enabled 
to  trace  many  particulars  relating  to  this  bridge  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  the  Archiepiseopal 
Registers  of  Morton  and  Warham,  at  Lambeth  Palace,  supply  much  information  as  to  the  architectural 
works  of  those  primates.  The  names  of  these  two  men  are  indelibly  united  in  the  history  and 
repair  of  this  bridge,  insomuch  that  the  former  (Cardinal  Morton),  on  learning  its  ruinous  condi- 
tion, issued  in  1489  his  famous  mandate  for  40  days'  indulgence  to  all  who  would  contribute  to 
the  repair  of  the  bridge.  Not  only  was  this  edict  authorized  by  Pope  Martin,  but  the  Prior  and 
Convent  of  Rochester,  in  1445,  also  contributed  their  share  towards  the  bridge  repair.  The 
mandate  is  so  important  that  it  is  here  transcribed  in  full.' 

Some  digression  on  the  architectural  works  of  Cardinal  Morton,  one  of  the  great  benefactors 
to  the  bridge,  may,  I  hope,  here  be  pardonably  introduced.  Ely  Chapel,  in  Holborn  (now  used  by 
the  Roman  Catholics),  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  the  early  decorated  style — noted  both  for 
beauty  of  design  and  historical  associations — was  one  of  his  principal  undertakings.  As  Chancellor, 
Primate,  and  Premier,  he  witnessed  many  changeful  phases  of  history,  specially  during  the  eventful 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  With  an  influence  almost  as  great  as  Wolsey's  ;  a  patron  of  literature  and  the 
arts  ;  loved  by  his  royal  master,  Henry  VII.,  his  was  a  position  of  exceeding  greatness  !  He  repaired 
his  Palaces  at  Lambeth  and  Canterbury,  also  his  other  houses  in  Kent,  the  gate,  or  entrance 
Tower,  of  Lambeth,  being  one  of  his  noted  works.  When  Bishop  of  Ely,  he  built,  on  the  site  of 
the  ruined  Wisbeach  Castle,  a  brick  tower,  where  he  could  overlook  the  work  of  repair  and  drainage 
in  the  fen  districts — an  undertaking  of  stupendous  energy  in  those  days  ;  he  also  erected  the  old 
part  of  Hatfield  House.  Not  the  least  of  his  architectural  labours  was  the  design  for  the  roof  of 
the  cave  of  Bere  Regis  Ohurch,  in  Dorsetshire,  near  his  native  place ;  a  roof  that  is  sti iking  for  its 
constructive  features,  and  for  the  abundance  of  its  rich  and  quaint  carving,  terminating  in  figures, 
generally  resembling  its  prototype  at  Westminster  Hall.  To  this  Primate,  the  magnificent 
"Angel  Steeple,"  in  his  own  Cathedral  at  Canterbury,  is  ascribed;  and  in  tlie  volume  known  as 
"  The  Christ  Church  Letters,"  is  one  from  Prior  Selling  to  the  Cardinal  Archbishop  regarding  this 
tower.  Of  this  architect-Prelate  no  portrait  remains,  save  in  the  panel  painting  of  an  attempted 
likeness  on  the  screen  of  Plymtree  Church,  Devon,  and  a  recumbent  marble  effigy  over  his  tomb  in 
the  Crypt  of  Canterbury. 

Of  Archbishop  Warham,  history  records  his  care  for  the  preservation  of  Rochester  Bridge, 
by  adorning  it  with  iron  balustrades,  as  seen  in  old  prints  ;  this  ornamentation  was  not  completed 
till  about  1570.  Warham's  architectural  works  were  by  no  means  so  noted  as  those  of  Morton's, 
though  his  intercourse  with  artists  and  men  of  letters  is  a  well-known  fact. 

The  Chapel  of  All  Souls,  at  Rochester,  as  founded  by  Sir  John  Cobham,  was  intended  chiefly 
for  the  use  of  travellers,  and  three  chaplains  were  appointed  to  officiate  in  it,  and  paid  out  of  the 
income  of  tlie  Bridge  estates.  According  to  the  founder's  will,  three  masses  were  to  be  said  daily, 
and  at  each  of  these  masses  a  collect  was  recited  for  the  living  and  dead  benefactors  to  the  bridge 
and  chapel,  particularly  Sir  Robert  Knolles  and  Sir  John  Cobham.  Stow,  in  his  Annals,  thus 
speaks  of  this  fact : — "  In  the  which  Chappel  was  sometime  a  table  hanging,  wherein  were  noted 
the  benefactors  of  the  Bridge,  as  follows  : — Sir  Robert  Knolles,  Thomas  Bowchier,  Cardinal  John 
Morton,  Cardinal  Henry  Chichele,  Archbishop  Thomas  Langley,  Bishop  of  Durham,  Archbishop 
Thomas  Arundel,  Richard  Whittington,  Mayor  of  London,  and  several  others." 

'  Register  of  Archbishop  Morton  I.  25. — Universis  sancte  Matris  ecclesie  fllij3  presentes  literas  inspec- 
turis  visuris  vel  audituris  Johannes  permissione  divina  L  iintuariensis  Archiepisoopus  tociua  Anglie  Primas  et 
Apoatolice  sodis  Legatus  Salutem  in  co  qui  eal  omnium  vera  saius.  Plum  obsequium  et  Deo  gratum  tociens 
impendere  opinamur  quociens  menteg  fidelium  ad  caritatis  vel  alterius  pie  dev.ocionis  opera  alectivis  Indul- 
gentiarum  munoribug  propensius  excitamus.  De  Doi  igitur  omuipotontis  immensa  misoricordia  Beatissime 
Marie  Virginis  Matris  sue  ac  beatorum  Petri  et  Pauli  Apostolorum  oju3  necnon  Sanctorum  Aljjhegi  et  Tliomo 
Martirum  patronorum  nostrorum  sacris  meritis  et  precibus  confidentes.  Cunctis  Christicolis  per  nostram  provinciam 
Cantuariensom  ubilibet  constitutis  de  peccatis  suis  vere  penitentibus  contritis  et  confessis,  qui  Johanni  Danyell 
seu  cuicumque  alij  per  ipsum  deputato  latori  presencium  ad  reparaciouem  emendaoionem  seu  oonstruccionem 
pontis  Civitatis  Roffensis,  vulgariter  nunoupati  Rowcbester  brigge,  qui  in  presencianim  adeo  ruptua  et  debili.s 
existit  quod  in  nonnullis  sui  partibua  iam  minatur  ruinam,  et  nisi  cicius  reparetur  emendetur  aut  construatur  in 
brevi  de  verisimili  funditus  cadet  in  grave  nocumentumet  iutoUerabile  dampnum  omnium  Regni  Anglie  Incolarura 
Baltem  per  illam  viam  itinerare  volencium,  quorum  nonniiUi  qui  per  illam  aquam  discaminosam  super  quam 
predictus  pons  edificatur  paucis  diebus  evolutis  navigio  transmeare  volueriut  medijs  fluctibus  naufragati  miser- 
abiliter  submersi  sunt,  ut  per  emendaoionem  et  reparacionem  seu  oonstruccionem  sepedicti  pontis  memorata 
pericula  et  alia  quecumque  similia  caucius  cicius  et  securius  enitari  possint  infuturum,  aliqua  de  bonis  eis  a  Deo 
collatis  gratis  contulerint  logaverint  seu  quovismodo  assignaverint  subsidia  caritatis,  xl.  dies  Indulgencie  tociens 
quociens  graciose  concedimus  per  presentes.  Ad  nostrum  beueplacitum  tautum  modo  dur<aturum.  In  cuius  Rei 
testimonium  Sigillum  nostrum  presentibus  est  appensum.  Datum  in  JIanerio  nostro  do  Lamehith  sccundo  die 
Mensis  Novembris  Anno  Domini  .MiUesimo  cocclxxxix""'  et  nostre  Trauslaciouis  Anno  tercio. 
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Kilburne,  in  his  "Survey  of  Kent,  1659,"  appears  to  have  called  it  the  "  Trinitie  Chapel" — 
on  what  authority  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Philipott,  in  his  "  Kent  Survej'ed,"  1659,  says,  "The 
Chapel,  or  chantry,  of  Rochester  Bridge  was  founded  in  the  year  1399,  by  John  de  Cobham,  and 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  called  at  its  first  institution.  All  Souls'  Chappel,  becau.se  prayers 
and  orisons  were  there  to  be  offered  up  for  the  health  of  all  christian  souls."  The  author  further 
states  that  "  pravers  were  to  be  made  for  those  deceased  before  the  foundation  of  the  Chapel,  viz., 
for  the  soul  of  John  Buckingham,  formerly  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  Sir  William  Wallworth,  Lord 
Mayor  of  London,  to  whose  valour  and  virtue,  London  owes  the  addition  of  a  dagger  to  the  arms 
of  the  City." 

Another  chronicler,  Fabyan,  1406,  says  : — "  In  this  year  Sir  R.  KnoUes,  Knt..  made  an  ende 
of  his  werke  at  Rochester  Bridge  and  Chappell,  at  the  sayd  Bridge-foot,  and  dyed  shortly  after, 
when  he  had  newe  re-edyfied  the  body  of  the  White  Fryers  Churche,  standing  in  Flete  Strete,  and 
done  to  that  house  many  notable  benefytes,  whereafter  he  was  buryed  in  the  body  of  the  sayd 
churche." 

Grafton,  the  chronicler  (1409),  says  : — "  This  year  Rochester  Bridge  was  begun  to  be  buylded 
of  stone,  and  the  same  together  with  the  Chappell  standyng  at  the  ende  of  the  same,  was  finished 
by  Sir  R.  Knolles,  Knight." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  so  few  volumes  exist  that  give  any  detailed  history  of  this  Chapel, 
and  that  particulars  are  few  and  far  between,  no  treatise  on  its  structure  similar  to  that  on  the 
Chapels  of  Wakefield  and  Rotherham  having  yet  appeared,  and  statements  concerning  it  are  to  be 
sought  for  in  isolated  papers  and  far-off  references.  We  learn,  however,  from  the  '  Archeologia 
Cantlana,"  vol.  x.,  that  in  the  inventories  of  Church  goods,  the  following  relates  to  the  possession 
of  the  Chapel  in  the  year  1549  : — 

Bbidgf,  Chapeu.  is  Rochester  XSXI.  JIat  II.  Ed.  VI. 

Hereafter  foloweth  a  true  copie  as  well  of  all  suche  Goodg  and  Stuff  .as  belonged  to  the  Chappell  of  Rochester 
Bridge  within  the  city  there  and  was  sold  tu  John  Burwell  of  Rochester  paymaster  and  receiver  of  the  same 
bridge  by  William  Hide  as  also  his  acquyttance  made  to  the  same  John  Burwell  upon  the  recept  of  the  Jewells 
and  plate  of  the  same  chapell  owte  of  the  hands  of  the  same  John  as  hereafter  doth  followe. 

The  Stuff  of  Seynt  Clement's  next  the  bridge  sold  and  delyvered  to  Master  John  Burwell  of  Rochester 
and  prysed  by  Frauncis  Folyett  and  Edward  Meyar. 

Item  a  Coope  of  silke,  very  olde  ...         ...     xvj'"'       ,      Item   a   vestement   of   white   silke   with   the 


Item  ij,  white  clothes  of  silke  ...  ...  ...  xij 

Item  ij,  greene  clothes  of  silke  ...  ...  xij''" 

Item  a   vestment   of   velvett,   olde  with  the 

apparell  thereof       ...          ...  ...  ...  iij"' 

Item  iij  olde  and  coorse  vestments  of  damyx 

without  th'  apparell           ...  ...  ...  viij''" 

Item  ij  corporas  caseis  ...          ...  ...  ...  iiij"** 

Item  ij  masse  books       ...         ...  ...  ...  iiij''- 

Item  ij  cruetts  of  tynn  ...         ...  ...  ...  ob. 

Item  ij  candelstikka       ...         ...  ...  ...  xvj**' 

Item  ij  curtaynes           ...         ...  ...  ...  ij''- 


olde  apparell            ...         ...         ...          ..  xij^- 

Item  a  vestement  of  grene  silke  with  the  olde 

apparell        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  ij*- 

Item   a   vestment   of   dornyx    with   the   olde 

apparell        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...  vi*- 

Item  vestment  for  lent  ...          ...          ...          ...  vi^« 

Item  a  broken  crosse  of  copper  ...   iiij'-  vij''-  ob. 

Item  a  holly  water  stokk           ...         ...         ...  ij<*- 

Item  a  brass  pott            ...         ...         ...         ...  xii""- 

Item  a  spitt  and  a  payer  of  andyrons  ...         ...  xij'"- 

Item  a  Bell          xxx''- 


By  me  William  Hide. 

Memorandum  that  I  William  Hide  have  receved  of  .lohn  Burwell  of  Rochester  all  the  Jewells  and  plate  as 
did  belong  to  the  Chappell  of  Rochester  Bridge  in  Seynt  Clement's  parishe,  and  also  the  residue  of  all  the  goods 
as  did  belonge  to  the  said  Chappell,  which  seid  goods  I  have  sold  unto  the  seid  John  Burwell  the  same  goods  for 
the  sum  of  fiftie  shillyngs  stifling.  In  wittness  whereof  I  have  subscribed  this  bill  with  my  owne  band,  written 
the  last  daye  of  Jlaye  in  the  second  yeare  of  the  reigne  of  our  Sovereign  Lord  Edward  the  Sixth,  by  me, 

William  Hide. 
1549. 

The  Bridge  Chapel  seems  to  have  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  worship  rather  by  disuse  than  by 
legal  dissolution,  about  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  for  in  the  19th  of  her  reign  Thorpe's  "  Custumale 
Roffense  "  has  the  following : — "  The  Queen's  Attorney-General  sued  the  Wardens  of  the  Bridge 
for  £513,  being  the  amount  of  £18  per  annum  for  28  years  and  a  half,  the  last  past,  which  sum 
was  at  that  time  presumed  to  be  forfeited,  and  due  to  the  Queen  by  virtue  of  Act  1st  Ed.  VI.  for 
dissolving  Chantries.  It  not  appearing  to  the  Jury  that  any  service  had  been  performed  there,  nor 
stipend  paid  to  any  Chaplain  or  Chantry  Priest,  for  officiating  there,  for  5  years  nest  before  the 
passing  that  Act,  a  verdict  was  given  for  the  Wardens."  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  another 
small  chapel  was  built  on  the  Strood  end  of  the  bridge,  in  which  passengers  crossing  the  bridge 
might  previously  kneel  in  devotion  or  offer  thanks.  This  Chapel  was  built  by  Gilbert  de  Glanville, 
Bishop  of  Rochester  (1185 — 1215).  We  learn  that  Queen  Isabella,  when  she  came  to  Strood,  offered 
an  oblation  of  6s.  8d.,  in  honour  of  the  eleven  thousand  virgins,  at  this  Chapel.  Reverting  to  the 
Chapel  of  All  Souls,  we  obsen-e  that  from  its  enclosed  position  between  the  newly-erected  Bridge 
Chambers  on  one  side,  and  a  large  house  on  the  other,  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  view. 
Its  length  may  be  approximately  given  as  40  feet,  and  breadth  15  feet.     The  outer  wails,  i.e.,  the 
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east  and  south,  are  more  clearly  visible  from  the  adjoining  Castle  grounds,  as  is  also  the  general 
view  of  the  OhapeL  You  will  perceive  it  is  now  roofless.  The  interior  indicates,  at  the  east  end, 
the  position  of  an  altar,  and  the  north  and  south  walls  are  pierced  windows  respectively,  two  of 
which  have  been  filled  up  by  brickwork  or  masonry.  There  are  traces  of  a  piscina,  and  other 
remams,  in  the  south  wall,  and  in  the  Bridge  Chambers  adjoining  are  preserved  interesting  fragments 
of  corbel  heads  and  ornamental  details,  found  during  the  clearing  away  of  rubbish,  and  the 
opening  up  of  this  Chapel. 

I  cannot  omit  to  mention  the  careful  way  in  which  the  authorities  of  the  Bridge  Chambers 
have  lately  had  this  interesting  building  railed  in  and  preserved  from  danger,  thus  affording  to  the 
architect  and  antiquary  an  example  of  these  rare  structures,  once  the  most  frequented  of  wayside 
shrines  of  England. 

In  thankfulness  for  safe  journeys,  for  prosperous  years  ;  as  an  atonement  for  daily  omissions, 
the  traveller  of  old  would  add  some  contribution  in  money  or  kind  to  the  erection  of  a  church  ; 
and  thus  it  was  these  edifices,  the  glory  of  our  land,  arose  in  due  and  beautiful  succession. 
Their  architects  or  master  workmen,  many  of  them  good  and  great,  and  all  according  to  their 
ability,  devoted  their  loving  efforts  to  the  buildings  under  their  care,  and  thus  designed  their  best, 
and  dedicated  their  talents  and  materials  in  making  the  richest  offerings  for  the  service  of  the 
Unseen. 
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By    THOMAS    MILBOURN,    ARCHITECT. 


[The  following  notes  on  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  form  the  second  and  concluding 
part  of  a  paper  read  before  the  St.  Paul's  Ecclesiological  Society  on  the  7th  March,  1882,  the 
first  part  comprising  the  history  of  the  church  from  circa  a.d.  1096  (the  earliest  reference  to  its 
existence)  to  a.d.  1666,  has  been  omitted,  as  it  formed  the  subject  of  a  paper,  read  by  me  in 
the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  at  a  meeting  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society, 
held  2Ist  April,  18G9,  and  has  since  been  published  in  the  transactions  of  that  Society.'  The 
following  notes  have  been  carefully  compiled  from  the  Parish  records.] 

No  mention  is  made  in  the  Churchwardens'  account  for  the  year  1666,  of  the  great  fire, 
neither  is  there  any  reference  to  the  plague  in  the  account  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Church- 
wardens' accounts  from  Lady  Day,  1667,  to  the  present  time,  form  a  complete  and  perfect  series. 

The  following  extracts  from  these  accounts  are  of  interest  as  relating  to  the  present  edifice. 

In  the  account  of  Adrian  Quiney-  from  Lady  Day,  a.d.  1067,  to  Lady  Day,  a.d.  1668,  is  the 
following  entry  : — 

X        s.     d. 

Septemb'  24th,  Reel  of  W"  Hayes  for  y'  lead  washed  out  of  y  Church  rubbish 26       0       0 

And  in  the  account  of  the  same  churchwarden  from  Lady  Day,  a.d.  16C8,  to  Lady  Day, 
A.D.  1672,  the  following  entries  occur: — 

£  s.  d. 

Pd  for  pulling  downs  y«  Church  wall  next  Mr.  Polexfens        ...         ...         ...         ...         ...           2  0  0 

Pd  in  to  y  Chamber  of  London  to  make  up  y  500>'  lone  for  y«  building  of  y'  Churche 

thirtey  pounds              „.         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         30  0  0 

'  Transactions  of  the  London  and  Middlesex  Archaeological  Society,  vol.  v.,  p.  327 — 402. 

-  This  Adrian  Quinoy  was  son  of  Richard  Quiney,  citizen  and  grocer  of  London,  a  druggist  in  Bucklersbury, 
who  in  conjunction  with  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  John  Sadler,  also  a  citizen  and  grocer  of  London, 
and  a  druggist  in  Bucklersbury,  presented  to  the  Corporation  of  Stratford-upon-Avon,  on  the  22nd 
August,  A.D.  1C32,  two  gilt  maces,  "to  be  borne  before  the  Bayliffe  and  ohiefe  Alderman," 
**  for  the  time  boinge  for  evor,  which  donors  and  benefactors  were  borne  in,"  the  '*  Borough,  and 
their  fathers  had  been  Bayliffes  and  Aldermen  of"  the  "Borough."  Two  illustrations  of  these  maces 
from  admirable  drawings  by  my  friend  Mr.  William  Gardner  Colbourne,  the  present  Mayor  of 
Stratford-upon-Avon,  will  be  ibund  in  vol.  3,  page  567,  of  the  Transactions  of  the  London  and 
Middlesex  Archfcological  Society.  It  was  Thomas  Quiney,  the  brother  of  this  Richard  Quiney  of 
Bucklersbury,  who  married  Judith  the  youngest  daughter  of  William  Shakespeare,  who  is  said 
to  have  married  without  her  father's  knowledge,  as  he  mentioned  her  in  his  will  aa  unmarried. 
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The  account  of    John   Simpson   from  Lady  Day,   1G72,   to  Lady  Day,  1673,  contains  the 

following  : — 

£     s.     d. 

y«  7th  March  P''  for  a  Dinner  at  y'   Swan  in  Old   fEsh  Streeto  to  Enter'"  Dr.  Wren  & 

other  Suruaers  w"' y«  Vestrey  and  others  Came  to  9     9     0 

P-i  to  y  Suruaer  Gennarell  per  'Or"*'  of  Vestrey,  20  Ginnes  flfor  a  gratuetey  to  his  Ladey 

to"  incuridg  &  hastin  y  rebulding  y  Church  Came  to       21     0     0 

Paid  Into  y'  Chamb'  of  London  per  Or'''  of  Vestrey  to  Aduance  y^  Rebilding  y  Church  y 

some  of 500     0     0 

This  last  amount  appears  to  have  been  lent  by  several  of  the  parishioners,  of  whom  John 
"  Pollexphen  "  lent  £50,  and  Gervase  Cooper  and  Mr.  Adrian  Quiney  £90. 

The  30th  November,  1674,  John  Lilburne  and  Daniel  Browne  paid  into  the  Chamber  £500. 
This  amount  also  appears  to  have  been  lent  by  divers  of  the  parishioners. 

On  the  2nd  June,  1676,  John  Briscoe  and  William  Disher  paid  into  the  Chamber  by  the  loan 
of  the  said  Chamber,  at  interest  at  6  per  cent.,  £1,000,  on  security  of  three  warrants  of  £1,500  on 
the  coal  duty. 

The  inventory  of  the  goods  and  ornaments  belonging  to  the  parish  church,  delivered  to 
Mr.  William  Disher,  churchwarden  from  Lady  Day,  1676,  to  Lady  Day,  1G77,  contains  amongst 
other  things  the  following  entries  : — 

No.  2  Livery  potts  or  fflagons  of  Silver  enei-aven  and  Enamelled  marked  S.S.  conteining  122  oz.  |. 
One  Standing  Communion  Gupp  with  a  cover  q'  2G  oz.  7^. 
One  Trencher  Plate  to  sott  y  I5read  on  of  Silv  &  gilt,  q'  9  oz.  7J. 
One  Standing  Cupp  of  Plate,  Silv  and  gilt  Mr.  Winstone's  guift  marked  S.S.  q<  55oz. 
One  Silver  Bason  enamelled  on  y  Boss  marked  S.S.  q'  49  oz.  -f. 
Four  Dishes  for  gathering  money. 

In  the  inventory  for  the  year  1686,  the  two  livery  pots  before  mentioned  are  stated  to  be  inscribed. 
1616  ;   and  the  trencher  with  the  two  silver  bowls,  one  engraved  round  with  "  Prais  wee  the  Lord 
with  all  our  heartes,"  and  the  other  engraved  "  The  Guift  of  Eichard  Winston  to  the  Parish  S.S." 
are  described  as  weighing  together  55  ozs. 

In  the  Churchwardens'  account  for  the  year,  a.d.  1683,  occur  the  following  entries  of  which 
the  three  first  are  worth  notice. 

£ 
P"!  twice  Bleeding  Gantlett  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         0 

Pii  Shauing  gantlett's  head  twice  ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         ...         0 

Pd  for  a  Wigg  for  Gantlett  0 

?■•  Mr.  Robert  Matson's  bill  for  y' Parish  dinner  ...         7 

March  P""  for  a  Book  Called  y  Homely  ...         ...         ...         0 

April  p'^  Moweing  y  Grass  &  other  things  in  y^  church  yard .. .  ...         ...         ...         ...         0 

The  first  entry  of  a  Vestry  meeting  after  the  great  fire  is  of  a  Vestry  held  at  the  "  Cardinal's 
Cap,"  in  Moorfields,  the  28th  February,  1666,  the  churchwardens  being  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson  and 
Adrian  Quiney. 

At  this  Vestry  it  was  ordered,  "That  so  much  of  y'^  churche  lead  be  sould  by  y""  church- 
warden as  will  defray  his  Charges  of  securing  y^  utensells  of  y*  Church  since  y"  fire,  and  noe 
farther.'' 

In  1670,  22  Charles  XL,  the  parishes  of  St.  Stephen.  Walbrook.  and  St.  Benet.  Sherehog,  were 
united  into  one  parish,  and  the  church  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  was  appointed  the  parish  church 
of  both. 

At  a  Vestry  held  at  "  Mr.  ffletcher's  Coffey  house  in  Barge  Court  in  Bucklers  Burey,"  April 
12th,  1672,  "The  new  instrument  for  a  Select  Vestrey  taken  out  of  ye  Prerogative  Court  (many 
of  ye  olde  Vestreymen  being  removed  into  other  Parishes)  was  first  read  «fc  gave  greats 
satisfaction." 

At  this  Meeting,  Churchwarden  Quiney  (who  had  been  churchwarden  from  Lady  Day,  1666) 
moved  the  election  of  two  other  churchwardens,  being  desirous  of  being  relieved  of  his 
"  long  trouble  and  charge."  The  Vestry  chose  Mi-.  John  Sympson  to  be  churchwarden  in  place 
of  Mr.  Wm.  Wilkinson,  who  having  removed  out  of  the  parish  for  some  3'ears  gave  no  assistance 
in  the  affairs.  Mr.  Marriott,  the  Eector,  pleaded  his  privilege  of  choosing  a  churchwarden  every 
other  year  ;  and  not  having  elected  since  he  was  Rector,  said  he  chose  Adrian  Quiney  upper 
churchwarden,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  retain  office. 

At  a  Vestry  held  the  20th  October.  1672,  it  was  ordered  '•  That  y'^  church  Chest  of  wrightings 
now  at  Mr.  Wilkinson's,  a  former  Church  warden,  &  now  removed  out  of  y""  Parish,  be  brought 
back  into  "  the  "  Parish  and  set  at  Mr.  Polexfen's  house." 

At  a  Vestry  held  the  4tli  December,  1672,  some  of  the  vestrymen  were  sent  to  attend  at  the 
Court  of  Assistants  of  the  Grocers'  Company,  then  sitting  at  the  Grocers'  Hall,  to  "begg  their 
presence  at  y"  laying  y'^  first  foundation  Stones  of  y"  Church  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrooke,"  on  the 
17th  inst.,  the  said  Company  being  patrons  of  the  said  church,  ■•  w''''  hindred  y''  debate  of  other 
concernes." 
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In  a  Memorandum  following  the  Minutes  of  this  last-mentioned  Vestry,  and  dated  17th 
December,  1672,  it  sets  forth  that : — • 

The  first  Stones  in  rebuilding  St.  Stephen's  Church  were  laid  in  y«  East  foundacon  by  the  persons 
hereafter  menconed,  &  in  ord""  following  : — 

1st.— The  Right  Hon'"  Sir  Rob'  Hanson,  K'  L-i  Major. 

2nd. — The  Right  Hon'"  Sir  Tho.  Chitchly,  one  of  his  Maj''"  privy  covncil. 

3rd. — The  Right  Hon'"'  Sir  Jno.  Robinson,  Liev'  of  his  Maj""  Tower. 

Of  y*  Court  of  Assistance  of  y  Grocers'  Company  Patrons  : — 

4th.— William  Wade,  Esqr.  5th.— Will  Webb,  Esqr. 

6th. — Mr.  Jacob  Boneale.  7th. — Deputy  Jno.  Sexton. 

8th. — Major  Rich''  Rogers.  9th. — Mr.  Jno.  Minna. 

Parishioners  : — 

10th.— Mr.  Robert  Marriott,  Reef 

11th.— Mr.  Henry  Norton.  12th.— Mr.  Will  Hedges. 

13th.— Mr.  Gervase  Coop'  14th.— Mr.  Jno.  Worth. 

15th. — Adrian  Quinev  I  nu       ,         i 
1  r+^u       T,,^    t:-  '   }  Churchwardens, 

loth. — Jno.  Simpson     \ 

At  a  Vestry  held  19th  February,  1672-3.  it  was  ordered  that  : — 

Dr.  Christopher  Wren,  in  consideration  of  his  great  care  &  extraordinary  paines  taken  in  y  contriving 
y«  designe  of  y«  Church  &  assisting  in  y  rebuilding  y"  same  bepresente  him  or  his  Ladey  20 
guinneys  in  a  Silke  purse,  &  Mr.  Woodrof  y  Syrveyor  w""  5  guinueys,  and  y'  they  both  be  invited 
&  desired  to  dine  w"'  ye  vestrey,  at  y«  Swan  in  olde  "fish-Street,  y  next  vestr'ey  day  w'h  is  apoynted 
this  day  fourtnigh. 

The  Minutes  of  a  Vestry  held  the  4th  April,  1G73,  contains  the  following  record  : — 

Tho  same  day  y"  right  hen''''  S'  Thom.  Chitchley  whose  Ancestors  were  tho  founders  of  o'  Church 
sent  us  100''  towards  y  rebuilding  y  same. 

At  a  Vestry  held  the  4th  June,  1 673,  it  was  ordered  that  the  ground  upon  which  the 
minister's  house  stood  before  the  great  fire,  should  be  let  to  one  who  would  erect  thereon  a  good 
house  for  a  merchant. 

It  was  also  ordered  : — 

Mr.  Hooke  fHue  Gineys  to  be  giuen  him  for  his  paynes  in  Surveying  &  measureing  y  Grouad  y 
belongoth  to  y  parish,  &  y'  he  be  desired  to  glue  his  assistance  in  y  Minist"  G"*  &  in  y  Ground 
next  y  Church  for  a  house  for  j'  Minister  to  be  Built. 

The  15th  October,  1673,  Mr.  John  Lilburne's  tender  of  £15  15s.  per  annum  for  the  site  of 
the  late  minister's  house  was  considered. 

In  1673,  a  dispute  appears  to  have  arisen  between  the  parish  and  Mr.  Polesfen,  with  reference 
to  the  building  of  the  wall  at  the  south  side  of  the  church,  the  progress  of  which  he  had  stopped  ; 
and  at  a  Vestry  held  the  12th  November  the  same  year,  it  was  arranged,  among  other  things,  upon  a 
settlement  of  the  dispute  :  that  Mr.  Polexfen  should  have  a  vault  appropriated  to  his  family  in  a 
convenient  place  in  the  church.  That  a  pew  should  be  allowed  to  himself  and  family  in  some 
convenient  place  when  the  church  should  be  pewed  ;  and  that  the  doorway  into  the  churchyard 
out  of  his  garden  should  be  free  to  him  and  his  family  when  any  service  was  performed  in  the 
church. 

Among  the  several  items  mentioned  in  an  inventory  of  the  church  goods,  dated  28th  May, 
1075,  are  the  following: — 

The  Spindle  and  Vane  which  stood  vpon  y  top  of  y  Steeple :  y''  Saints  Bell  and  Clapp'  Belonging  to 

it,  with  3  Bell  Clapp'"  and  y'  Topp  of  y  Tennor  Clapp' 
28"'  of  Small  Plates  for  graues  being  Brass. 
40">  of  Large  Graue  Plates  all  with  suporacriptions. 
2cwt  2qrs  26"' Sheet  Lead,  2  Cramps  of  Iron  qt  12"' 

This  inventory  is  signed  by  Daniel  Browne,  churchwarden. 

At  a  Vestry  held  3lst  May,  1678,  it  was  ordered  that  the  church  be  forthwith  pewed  "the 
Moddell  for  the  worke  in  Scantlings  &  Workmanship  to  be  Like  S'.  Nicholas  Coleabbey."  And  at  a 
Vestry  held  the  11th  June,  1678,  it  was  agreed  that  Roger  Dainer  and  Stephen  Colledge  should 
pew  the  church  at  the  rates  mentioned. 

By  an  order  dated  July  10th,  1679,  and  signed  by  the  Bishop  of  London  and  James  Edwards. 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  it  was  directed  that  the  works  to  the  tower  should  be  carried  on,  the 
church  having  been  begun  in  1672,  and  the  parishioners  having  advanced  £3,000  towards  building 
it.     This  order  was  issued  in  consequence  of  the  tower  reraaining  incomplete. ' 

'  Preserved  in  Bundle  marked  6.  in  the  parish  chest. 
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In  a  bill  of  joiners"  work  executed  between  January  7th,  1678,  and  June  7tli,  1679,  is  set 
forti  the  cost  of  several  works  to  the  interior  of  the  church,  viz. : — 

Pulpit  &  tips, made  ready  and  finished  up  

For  the  Altar-piece,  ditto _ 

For  the  Rail  .and  Ballusters  round  the  Communion  table,  ditto  

For  the  Communion  table,  m.ade  and  delivered... 

For  taking  down  and  altering  the  partitions  and  making  ready  and  fitting  the  Reader's 

desk  and  Clerk's  seat ' 6  15     6 

For  the  pulpit  stairs,  with  a  frame  and  door  fitted  under  them,  and  16  feet  of  benching 

fitted  up  in  the  Aisle 5  10     6 

Total     ...     £181     5     6 

The  above  charges  do  not  appear  to  have  included  the  cost  of  carving,  for  in  a  bill  for  carving 
done  for  Mr.  Creecher,  preserved  in  Bundle  marked  L  preserved  in  the  parish  chest,  the  charge  for 
the  several  works  is  described  as  follows  : — 

About  the  Tipe 

The  body  of  the  pulpit     ... 

The  Reading  and  Clark's  pew 

Carving  the  Altar-piece    ... 

Kail  and  Banister  ... 

For  Carving  the  Communion  table 

Total 

The  parishioners  of  St.  Stephen's  having  determined  to  sell  the  bells  of  the  church,  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Benet,  Sherehog,  complained  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  who  issued  an  order, 
dated  the  11th  January.  1681,  prohibiting  the  sale  until  he  should  have  heard  both  sides  of  the 
question,  and  thereby  judge  if  there  were  any  necessity  for  the  sale. 

By  an  agreement,  dated  8th  December,  1681  (33  Charles  II.),  made  between  John  Whiteing 
and  James  Darrell,  churchwardens,  of  the  first  part,  and  Thomas  Creecher,  of  London,  joiner,  and 
William  Newman,  of  London,  carver,  of  the  other  part,  it  was  agreed  : — 

That  they  should,  before  the  25th  day  of  March  next  ensuing,  substantially,  in  good  and 
workmanlike  manner,  wainscot,  or  cause  to  be  wainscoted,  the  Vestry-house,  or  room  of  or 
belonging  to  the  said  parish,  or  parish  church,  from  the  pavement  tenae  foot  high,  with  yellow 
deal  at  is.  per  yard,  according  to  city  measure.  Also,  before  the  said  25th,  provide  and  fix  two 
screens  of  oak,  one  at  and  with  the  east  door,  the  other  at  and  with  the  west  door. 

That  at  the  east  door  to  be  £11  ;  that  at  the  west  door  to  be  £52  lOs.  Payment  for  the 
same  to  be  made  one  month  after  the  works  were  executed.  They  also  covenanted  to  make  good 
all  cracks  and  flaws  for  three  years  after  the  said  25th  of  March. 

At  a  Vestry,  held  17th  June,  1681,  it  was  ordered  that  a  petition  be  delivered  to  the  Court 
of  Aldermen,  for  (as  the  minutes  described  it)  "  demollishing  y"  house  of  office  w"''  is  in  y"'  Stockes 
Market  by  y"  north  dore  of  y''  Church." 

At  a  Vestry  meeting,  held  the  23rd  November,  1681,  it  was  ordered  that  the  fourth  bell  be  hung 
with  the  "  Sance  "  bell,  and  that  the  other  four  be  sold. 

At  a  Vestry  held  the  12th  December,  1681,  it  was  ordered  that  a  petition  be  presented  to 
the  Court  of  Aldermen,  with  reference  to  the  erection  of  a  porch  opening  into  the  Stocks  Market 
by  the  parishioners.  Following  this  order,  a  petition  appears  to  have  been  presented  to  Sir  John 
Moore,  Knight,  Lord  Mayor  (1681-2),  setting  forth  that  the  steeple  of  the  said  church,  by  the  fu'st 
design,  was  made  fronting  the  High  Street,  or  Stocks  Market,  for  a  public  ornament,  but.  after- 
wards it  was  ordered  that  a  handsome  and  ornamental  porch,  fronting  the  market,  should  be  built 
instead,  and  in  pursuance  an  order  was  then  signed  for  the  building  by  the  Lord  Mayor  and  the 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  dated  the  10th  of  July,  1679.  Whereupon  Sir  Christopher  Wren  made  a 
draught  for  the  said  porch,  for  a  general  ornament,  "  and  hath  often  expressed  his  readiness 
to  proceed  therein  if  Ground  were  assigned  for  ihe  same,"  for  obtaining  which  a  petition  was 
presented,  but  was  opposed  by  the  "  ffarmers  of  the  Marketts."  Now,  the  said  porch  not  being 
designed  for  any  advantage  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  but  for  a  public  ornament  "to  the 
said  Church  and  this  Honourable  City,"  and  your  petitioners  having  been  at  great  cost  in  beautifying 
the  church,  "  answerable  to  the  Said  intended  Porch,"  and  do  humbly  conceive  the  ground  of 
small  benefit  to  the  City  being  at  present  employed  for  "  Slaughter-houses,  Stables,  Comon  Jakes, 
and  such  like  vses,  to  the  great  anoyance  of  all  the  Neighbourhood,  and  others  resorting  to  the 
said  Church,"  and  praying  that  the  matter  be  considered  and  settled. 

The  above  petition  appears  to  have  been  referred  to  three  Aldermen,  by  an  order  dated  the 
13th  December,  1681,  with  power  to  call  before  them  the  "  ffarmers  of  the  Marketts,"  etc,  and  to 
report  to  the  Court  thereon.  The  Committee  presented  their  report  to  the  Eight  Hon.  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Court  of  Aldermen,  at  a  Court  held  the  18th  July,  1682.     In  this  report  they  stated 
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that,  having  viewed  the  ground  of  the  market  required  by  the  parishioners,  they  were  of  opinion 
that  a  portico  there  would  be  very  ornamental,  and  were  informed  that  the  cost  would  not  exceed 
£300,  and  recommended  his  Lordship  to  move  the  Lord  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  London,  that  an  order  might  be  issued  out  to  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  for  building  the 
same,  if  the  parishioners  would  (as  they  had  promised)  set  up  a  clock  and  a  handsome  dial  thereon. 

They  also  further  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ground  for  the  portico  should  be  purchased 
out  of  the  money  appropriated  for  budding  of  churches,  and  annexed  to  the  said  parish  church. 

This  report  is  dated  May  2nd,  1G82,  and  bears  the  signature  of  two  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, an  endorsement  on  the  same  states  that  the  "  ffarmers  of  the  Marketts "  agreed  to  the 
matter,  and  the  Court  approved  and  recommended  the  Lord  Mayor  to  move  for  the  building  of  the 
porch. 

The  proposed  erection  of  a  porch  to  the  north  doorway  leading  into  the  Stocks  Market 
appears  to  have  failed,  for  at  a  Vestry  held  September  11th,  1685,  complaint  being  made  by  several 
parishioners  that  the  "  Intejided  dore  way  for  a  porch  into  the  Stocks  Market  was  at  the  present  a 
greate  anoyance  to  the  Church  by  reason  of  the  offenciue  Stincks  and  Sents  y*^  came  from  Several 
Shedds  y'  Joyned  to  it  as  a  Slaughter  house,  herbe  shop,"  etc.  it  was  ordered  to  be  closed  up  with 
brickwork. 

The  17th  March,  1686,  the  question  of  making  a  porch  into  the  Stocks  Market  was  again 
brought  forward,  but  postponed  until  the  arrival  in  Town  of  Colonel  Quiney,  but  the  subject  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  again  considered  after  this  date. 

After  the  great  fire,  the  rectors  of  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  having  no  dwelling-house  in  the 
parish,  the  Vestry  determined  to  build  one,  and  at  a  Vestry  held  the  9th  December,  1691,  it  was 
ordered  that  the  Eector  and  Colonel  Quiney  be  requested  to  wait  upon  the  Bishop  of  London  and  the 
Grocers'  Company,  and  obtain  their  permission  to  erect  the  same  on  a  piece  of  vacant  land  about 
twenty  feet  square  adjoining  the  church,  and  whereon  part  of  the  church  destroyed  by  fire  formerly 
stood. 

The  Eector  (Mr.  Wm.  Stonestreet),  William  East  and  James  Saunders,  churchwardens,  having 
accordingly  laid  the  matter  before  the  Bishop  and  the  Grocers'  Company,  the  latter  at  a  Court  of 
Assistants  held  the  10th  February,  1692,  granted  permission,  as  patrons,  for  the  house  to  be  erected; 
and  the  Lord  Bishop  of  London  granted  by  his  licence  or  faculty  dated  the  20th  February,  1 692,  full 
authority  to  the  Vestry  to  erect  the  same. 

At  a  Vestry  held  December  9th,  1G92,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Eector  and  the  parish  that  the 
bounds  of  the  chancel,  which  belonged  to  the  minister,  was  all  the  upper  part  of  the  church  from 
the  cross  aisle,  excepting  the  north  and  south  aisles,  which  aisles  belong  to  the  parish  the  whole 
length  of  the  church. 

At  a  Vestry  held  September  18th,  1708,  "  Mr.  Eolph  "  reported  that  "he  had  agreed  for  a 
large  Engin  for  which  the  parish  is  to  pay  Thirty-two  pounds  on  the  deliuery  of  the  same." 

At  the  Vestry  held  the  lOth  April,  1776,  Mr.  Lyne  having  reported  to  the  Vestry  that  the 
painting  given  by  Dr.  Wilson  to  the  parish  was  ready,  and  would  be  delivered  in  a  few  days ;  also 
that  it  was  necessary  to  brick-up  the  large  window  at  the  east  end  in  order  to  fix  the  picture.  It 
was  ordered  that  the  churchwardens  do  give  orders  for  bricking  up  the  window  and  provide  all 
things  necessary  for  fixing  the  said  picture. 

At  a  joint  Vestry  held  26th  November,  1777,  the  churchwardens  having  informed  the  Vestry 
that  Dr.  Wilson,  the  Eector,  had  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  "  I\L-s.  Catherine  Macauley, 
widow  (then  living),  without  a  licence  or  faculty,  and  that  they  had  presented  him  at  the  visitation 
held  at  Christ  Church  on  the  20th  inst." 

It  was  ordered  that  the  Vestry  Clerk  write  to  Dr.  Wilson  and  request  him  to  remove  the 
monument.  In  consequence  of  an  order  from  the  Bishop,  the  monument  was  shortly  after 
removed.  Dr.  Wilson  appears  to  have  been  extravagantly  enraptured  with  the  political  opinions 
of  Mrs.  Macauley  and  erected  the  monument  (a  marble  statue)  on  the  east  side  of  the  chm-ch  and 
directly  facing  the  south  aisle. 

We  must  all  admit  that  next  to  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  the  church  of  Stephen  is  Sir  Christopher 
Wren's  finest  work.  One  writer  has  gone  so  far  as  to  assert  "  that  Italy  cannot  produce  a  modem 
edifice  to  equal  it  in  taste,  proportion,  and  beauty."  Another  wi'iter  speaks  of  the  setting  up 
of  the  dome  of  the  church  as  "  a  kind  of  probationary  trial "  of  the  architect  "  previous  to  his 
gigantic  operation  of  fixing  one  on  his  octangular  superstructure  in  the  centre  of  his  new  St.  Paul's." 

The  length  of  the  church  within  the  walls  is  82  feet  6  inches  by  a  width  of  .")9  feet  6  inches. 
The  height  to  the  soffit  of  the  ceiling  of  the  side  aisles  is  36  feet,  and  to  the  top  of  the  dome 
63  feet. 

Although  the  present  edifice  is  known  to  most  students  of  architecture,  a  description  of  its 
principal  architectural  features  may  be  deemed  of  interest ;  and  I  feel  that  in  giving  this  description 
I  cannot  do  better  than  largelj^  quote  from  that  of  a  writer  in  1813.' 

1  Gentleman's  Magazine,  pp.  541-543,  part  i.,  vol.  83,  1813. 
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The  plan  of  the  present  church  is  an  oblong,  or  parallelogram,  the  columns  supporting  the 
roof  and  dome  being  arranged  to  form  nave,  side  aisles,  transept,  and  chancel,  thus  giving  the 
interior  a  cruciform  appearance.  Access  to  the  church  is  obtained  by  a  flight  of  stone  steps  in  the 
porch  at  the  west  end,  fronting  Waibrook  ;  the  floor  of  the  church  being  six  feet  six  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  street  pavement.  The  porch  is  central,  and  forms  an  addition  to  the  west  end  of  the  nave  ; 
at  the  top  of  the  steps  is  a  doorway  opening  into  a  lobby  or  vestibule,  of  apsidal  form,  constructed 
under  the  organ  gallery.  This  gallery  fills  the  whole  width  of  the  west  end  of  the  nave,  the  nave 
havino-  been  extended  about  eleven  feet  westward  longer  than  the  side  aisles,  to  allow  of  its 
construction. 

The  tower  stands  detached  from  the  church  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance,  the  vestry- 
room  intervening  between  the  same  and  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  From  the  position  of  the 
tower  it  has  been  conjectured,  by  more  than  one  writer,  that  it  was  erected  on  the  site — if  not  on 
the  old  foundations — of  the  tower  of  the  church  destroyed  in  a.d.  16(jG,  and  also  that  the  walls  of 
the  present  edifice  were  likewise  partly  erected  on  the  old  walls.  This  view  as  to  a  portion  of  the 
walls  of  the  church  is  materially  endorsed  by  the  discovery  I  made  during  the  recent  repairs  of 
part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  old  church,  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle,  nest  the  vestry-room, 
which  I  shall  more  fully  describe  hereafter.  Although  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  old  work  in 
the  base  of  the  present  tower,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  tower. 
It  is  evident  from  the  petition  presented  to  the  Lord  Mayor  in  1G81-2,  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren 
provided  for  the  erection  of  the  tower  in  a  position  more  suitable  to  the  general  design  of  the 
church.  Newcourt,  in  his  Eepertorium,  quoting  from  Stow,  says  that  the  tower  of  the  church 
was  not  destroyed,  or  the  bells  melted ;  this  is  probably  correct,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  the 
bells  are  recorded  to  have  been  preserved,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  work  of  the  present  tower, 
internally  and  externally  above  the  ground  level,  also  its  great  height  and  weight  of  the  stone- 
work, it  goes  far  to  prove  that  no  portion  of  walls  of  the  old  tower  was  utilized,  unless  it  was  the 
foundation,  and  this  is  extremely  doubtful. 

"  The  church  has  five  aisles  or  arcades  in  width  (north  and  south),  and  six  in  length  (west 
and  east),  so  ari'anged  by  columns,  in  a  manner  singular  and  on  the  most  just  geometrical 
principles. 

"  The  two  outermost  arcades  on  the  west  and  one  at  the  east  end,  with  one  on  the  north  and 
south  sides,  give  four  conjoined  arcades.  The  innermost  arcade  commencing  at  the  second  ditto 
west,  sixth  ditto  east,  and  the  other  two  north  and  south  constitute  the  space  for  turning  of  the 
dome  ;  a  most  fortunate  commixture  of  the  lines  whereby  its  circle,  its  four  angular  springers,  its 
four  recessed  introductory  arcades  (each  of  which  necessarily  multiply  by  the  direction  of  the 
lines  into  eight  distinct  parts  of  arches  and  spandrels),  are  scientifically  brought  out  to  bear  on 
each  other's  several  properties  ;  evidence  of  the  great  forecast  and  instense  study  of  the  celebrated 
professionalist.  Near  the  west,  the  font ;  in  the  southern  part,  the  pulpit  ;  and  at  the  east,  the 
altar.     Thus  we  find  the  ancient  disposure  of  these  sacred  objects  still  preserved." 

Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the  hot-water  apparatus  for  heating  the  church,  fireplaces 
existed  in  the  centre  of  each  of  the  north  and  south  aisles. 

The  interior  of  the  church  remains  in  the  same  state  as  described  by  the  early  writer  before 
referred  to,  viz. :  The  entrance  porch  has  a  plain  ceiling  in  one  compartment  with  bold  cornice  ; 
the  doorway  into  church  from  top  of  steps  has  a  kneed  architrave,  ornamented  with  side  scrolls 
which  support  the  cornice  ;  in  the  frieze  a  cherub  head  keystone  and  drapery.  The  vestibule  before 
refeiTed  to  leads  through  a  screen  into  the  church.  This  screen  has  a  circular- headed  doorway  in 
the  centre,  and  a  square-headed  doorway  on  each  side;  "the  design  is  elaborate,  Corinthian 
columns  on  pedestals,  circular  pediment  compartment,  cherub  with  foliage,  festoons  of  fruit,  flowers 
and  draper3^  The  organ  case  above  pursues  the  same  rich  course,  with  cherubim  heads, 
angels  with  trumpets,  Eoyal  arms.  etc.  Looking  eastwards,  the  great  purpose  of  the  new  architec- 
tural essay  is  brought  upon  the  sight  :  right  and  left,  Corinthian  columns  (shafts  plain)  upon 
octangular  pedestals,  supporting  an  exceeding  rich  foliaged  entablature  (no  regular  architrave), 
on  which  spring  the  groins  of  the  arcades ;  the  soffit  of  the  arch  has  a  rich  border  of  fruit  and 
flowers.  The  several  arcades  that  diverge  and  fill  the  entire  scene  (within  them  the  various 
windows,  both  circular-headed  and  oval)  set  in  complete  view  the  dome.  It  is  divided  into  eight 
great  compartments  (each  containing  semi-compartments,  filled  with  palm-wreaths,  roses,  and  other 
ornaments),  corresponding  with  the  eight  arches  of  the  arcades.  In  the  centre  of  the  dome,  the 
circular  lantern  In  the  spandrels  of  the  eight  arches,  guederon  shields  and  foliage.  The  architraves 
to  the  same  arches,  each  springing  from  an  united  suppoit  of  foliage,  are  much  enriched  ;  their 
ke3'stones  have  cherubim  heads.  The  cornice  to  the  dome  is  Doric,  with  drops  in  the  mutiles. 
flowers  in  the  soiBt,  etc.  Corinthian  pilasters  are  attached  to  the  walls  at  the  west  and  east 
ends,  associating  with  the  columns,  making  out  the  lines  in  these  directions ;  north  and 
south,  rich  brackets  make  out  the  lines  in  a  similar  manner.  Wainscot  panelling  to  a  certain 
height  cover  the  walls,  with  shields  and  anus  of  the  Grocers'  Company  on  the  frieze  at  iuten-als. 
The  font,  rather  plain  ;  but  its  octangular  canopy  full  of  embellishments,  in  twisted  Ionic  columns, 
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clierublm  heads,  angels  in  foliaged  bowers,  angels  on  each  angle  of  the  cornice,  a  crown,  etc. 
"The  pulpit,  hexagonal  in  its  ornaments,  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  the  art  of  the  carver; 
it  rests  centrically  on  a  slender  shaft,  but  abutting  principall3',  for  support,  against  a  massive 
square  Ionic  pilaster ;  the  canopy,  usually  called  the  sounding  board,  rests  also  on ''  the  same 
"  pilaster.  To  enumerate  the  ornaments,  they  are  formed  in  compartments  :  cherubim  heads, 
angels,  festoons  of  fruit  and  flowers,  a  romanized  flnial,"  etc. 

'•  The  altar-steps,  rails  (twisted  balusters),  and  table,  with  rich  double  scroll  feet,  are  semi- 
ovals  in  form ;  over  the  altar  compartments  of  drapery,  fruit  and  flowers,  foliage,  etc.  Corinthian 
columns  succeed,  with  compartments  for  the  Creed,  Lord's  Prayer,  and  Ten  Commandments,  on 
which  is  an  entablature,  surmounted  by  a  shield  bearing  the  letters  I.H.S." 

Externally,  the  west  front  facing  Walbrook,  with  the  exception  of  the  porch,  is  hidden 
from  view  by  having  been  built  against.  The  entrance  porch  has  a  circular-headed  doorway 
with  pilasters,  Doric  caps  ;  on  the  summit  of  the  architrave  are  ornamental  scrolls,  supporting 
an  oval-perforated  compartment ;  over  it  a  guederon  shield,  with  dependingl  arge  festoons 
of  fruit  and  flowers.  These  festoons  are  executed  in  Bath  stone.  The  elevation  of  the  porch  is 
finished  with  a  cornice.  Over  the  porch  has  been  erected  a  modem  addition,  now  forming  part  of 
house  No.  38,  Walbrook.  The  tower  itself  is  in  four  stories  :  in  the  first  and  second  stories  a 
window  with  plain  Doric  sill,  architrave  and  entablature.  Third  story,  plain  circular  window. 
Fourth  story,  Doric  semi-circular-headed  window,  with  kneed  architrave,  and  plain  ke3'-stone  ; 
general  cornice,  flutes  in  the  flat  bands  ;  an  entablature  succeeds,  with  balustrade  to  parapet 
and  piers  at  the  angles.  The  work  in  continuation  may  be  termed  a  spire  romanized.  An  Ionic 
perforated  pavilion  raised  on  a  pedestal,  with  breaks  (in  which  is  a  doorway  with  a  fluted 
entablature),  marks  the  principal  portion.  "  The  Ionic  columns  at  the  angles  are  disposed  on  the 
figures  three  in  one,  aided  by  corresponding  pilasters  ;  the  entablature  plain ;  a  small  parapet  with 
breaks  ;  at  its  angles  small  domes  and  bosses.  A  demi-perforated  pavilion  succeeds  :  double  pilasters 
and  entablature,  globe  vases  at  the  angles.  Three  tiers  of  pedestals  carry  up  the  lines,  each  still 
diminishing,  until  the  vane  terminates  the  structure.  The  other  aspects  of  the  tower  and  spire 
similar. 

North  front. — First  story  :  the  lower  half  a  blank,  the  upper  half  of  the  same  is  marked  by  a 
plain  string  and  six  oval  windows  (the  string-course,  architrave,  and  key-stones  with  cherubim 
heads  were  hacked  off  when  the  walls  were  cemented  in  1!^13,  but  the  string-course  has  since  been 
replaced),  block  cornice.  Second  story;  the  dome  principal,  supported  by  pedestal-formed  breaks, 
each  with  their  incumbent  windows  for  lighting  the  body  of  the  building.  The  dome  is  ribbed 
by  foldings  of  the  leadwork,  it  finishes  with  a  circular  lantern  and  vane.  On  the  right,  the 
line  of  windows  for  the  western  part  of  the  church. 

East  front.  —  In  the  centre  a  large  semi-circular-headed  window  in  three-lights  ;  with 
architrave  and  pilasters  finished  with  brackets  at  the  base  on  each  side  ;  above  them  pedestals 
and  scrolls.  Eight  and  left,  semi-circular-headed  windows,  with  architraves  to  match  the  large 
windows,  and  circular  ditto  for  side  aisles ;  below  a  door  opening  into  the  churchyard  from  the 
north  aisle.     The  block  cornice  from  north  front  is  turned  on  to  this  aspect. 

During  the  recent  repairs  to  the  church,  internally  and  externally,  executed  under  my  supervision, 
I  was  instructed  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  unsightly  cement  casing  of  the  tower  and  the  north 
wall ;  in  so  doing  I  discovered  part  of  the  north  wall  of  the  old  church  at  the  west  end  of  the  north 
aisle  next  the  vestry  room,  and  against  which  a  building  had  evidently  stood  jutting  into  the  Stocks 
Market,  the  north  face  of  the  wall  being  exceedingly  rough  and  made  up  with  rough  Kentish  ragstone 
and  chalk  rubble  intermixed;  and  in  the  wall  of  the  present  church  where  it  has  been  raised  on  the 
old  work  I  found  a  few  small  pieces  of  moulded  stonework  evidently  belonging  to  the  ancient  struc- 
ture. From  the  style  of  the  moulding  of  one  piece  I  have  preserved  it  may  have  belonged  to  the  first 
chm-ch  mentioned,  some  of  the  materials  of  which  were  probably  utilised  in  the  construction  of  the 
walls  of  the  second  building.  I  also  found  that  numerous  pieces  of  black  marble,  and  other  stones  of 
old  character,  had  been  used  in  building  the  wall  of  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  On  removing 
the  cementwork  in  the  centre  of  the  north  wall,  I  found  the  north  door  bricked  up  as  described  in 
the  Vestry  Minutes  ;  I  removed  the  face  of  this  brickwork  and  filled  up  the  opening  with  stone  to 
match  the  other  work,  taking  care  to  retain  the  outline  of  the  old  opening.  I  also  removed  the  face 
of  the  old  wall  at  the  west  end,  and  faced  the  same  with  stonework  corresponding  with  the  other 
parts.  On  removing  the  cementwork  from  the  tower,  I  found  the  stone-facing  had  been  consider- 
ably damaged  by  the  masons  in  hacking  down  the  stones  to  form  a  key  for  the  cement,  I  was 
therefore  compelled  to  redress  the  stones  as  far  as  practicable  to  remove  the  chisel  marks,  and  re- 
moved all  the  decayed  stones,  replacing  the  same  with  new. 

It  is  clearly  evident  that  the  several  walls  were  not  rendered  over  with  cement  in  May,  1813, 
as  a  writer  at  that  time  fully  describes  the  external  architectural  features  of  the  church,  but  pro- 
bably it  was  done  later  in  the  year,  as  I  find  a  contract  was  entered  into  the  2.')th  June,  1813,  for 
repairs  to  the  church  at  a  cost  of  £1,633,  therefore  the  gentleman  who  referred  to  what  he  termed 
"  Skinning  St.  Stephen  "  in  concluding  a  very  animated  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  in  1880  on 
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the  occasion  of  a  meeting  held  to  inaugurate  a  Society  for  the  Protection  of  City  Churches,  and 
who  declared  bis  opinion  that  Sir  Christopher  Wren  never  intended  the  stones  to  be  exposed,  must 
have  formed  a  wrong  conclusion. 

The  north  wall  is  divided  into  two  stories,  the  first  cased  with  Kentish  rag  laid  in  irregular 
courses,  and  the  second  or  top  story  faced  with  Bath  stone  ;  on  removing  the  cementworlr,  I 
discovered  that  the  two  stories  had  been  divided  by  a  projecting  string-course,  but  this,  as  also 
the  Doric  architrave  mouldings,  and  cherub  key-stones  to  the  windows,  had  been  hacked  off  to 
receive  the  cementwork.  I  replaced  the  string-course,  but  was  unable  to  do  other  than  carefully 
dress  down  the  face  of  the  stonework,  so  as  to  remove  the  marks  of  the  masons'  tools.  I  was  not 
able  to  remove  the  cementwork  from  the  walls  of  the  clerestory,  for  upon  examination  of  the 
same,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  the  walls  were  faced  with  red  bricks,  with  Bath  stone  dressings 
to  the  windows,  and  that  the  whole  had  been  cruelly  hacked  to  fonn  a  key  for  the  cementwork. 

The  several  works  of  repair,  internally  and  externally,  recently  executed  under  my  supervision, 
cost  the  sum  of  £2,424  12s.  Id. 

The  whole  of  the  boarded  floors  and  joists  of  the  church  are  tainted  with  dry  rot,  and  should  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  new,  otherwise  ere  long  it  will  considerably  injure  the  woodwork  of 
the  pews.  I  have  strongly  urged  that  the  whole  surface  under  the  pews  should  be  concreted  and 
covered  with  asphalte,  pre^•ious  to  a  new  floor  being  laid  :  and  that  the  aisles  should  also  be 
asphalted,  relaying  all  the  memorial  of  stories  in  situ  on  Portland  cement  concrete,  to  prevent 
the  damp  rising,  in  the  same  manner  that  I  have  recently  treated  the  aisles  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mildred,  Bread  Street. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that,  on  examination  of  the  ornamental  work  in  the  panels  of 
the  dome,  some  of  which  project  as  much  as  fifteen  inches  from  the  face  of  the  panels.  I  found  the 
work  composed  of  hair  mortar,  modelled  to  the  required  shape,  and  whilst  damp  trimmed  up 
with  a  sharp  instrument. 

Burials  were  discontinued  in  the  church  by  an  order  of  Council,  dated  the  8th  August,  185o. 

The  paintings  of  Aaron  and  Moses  on  the  altar-piece  appear  to  have  formerly  belonged 
to  one  of  Gothic  design,  the  top  of  each  being  pieced  to  suit  the  present  square-headed  frames. 

Of  the  monuments  in  the  church,  two  deserve  special  mention,  viz.  that  of  John  Lilburne, 
grocer  and  citizen  of  London,  affixed  to  the  column  on  the  right  hand  of  the  chancel.  This  John 
Lilburne  was  the  husband  of  Isabella  Quineythe  niece  of  Thomas  Quiney,  husband  of  Shakespeare's 
daughter  Judith.  The  other  monument  is  that  on  the  north  wall  to  the  memory  of  Dr.  Croly, 
for  many  years  the  respected  Eector  of  the  parish. 

With  reference  to  the  stained  glass,  I  may  mention  that  the  large  east  window,  by  WiUament, 
was  put  in,  in  1851,  at  the  expense  of  the  Grocers'  Company.  The  other  windows,  by  Alexander 
Gibbs,  were  put  in,  in  1862,  at  the  expense  of  the  parishioners  as  a  memorial  to  their  late  esteemed 
Eector,  Dr.  Croly. 

When  the  east  window  was  put  in,  the  painting  presented  to  the  parish  by  the  Eev.  Dr. 
Wilson  in  1776,  and  which  cost  700  guineas  was  removed  to  its  present  position  on  the  north  wall. 

This  grand  painting  by  West  is  commonly  called  the  Martyrdom  or  Stoning  of  St.  Stephen, 
though  it  really  represents  the  friends  of  the  same  taking  up  his  body  after  he  had  received  his 
death,  and  has  been  much  criticized  ;  but,  taken  as  a  whole,  it  possesses  great  merit,  and  has 
recently  been  pronounced  by  two  eminent  artists  to  be  one  of  West's  finest  works,  and  of 
considerable  value. 

This  painting  has  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  cleaned  by  Mr.  S.  Coombes,  of  the  Strand. 

The  organ  which  is  fixed  over  the  west  entrance  is  a  powerful  instrument,  by  England,  and 
was  built  in  1765.' 

Li  conclusion,  I  have  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Eev.  WilUam  Windle,  M.A.,  Eector  of 
St.  Stephen's,  for  his  kindness  and  courtesy  in  permitting  me  access  to  the  parish  records  for  the 
purposes  of  this  paper. 

'  Malcolm's,   Loud.  Red. 
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NOTES 

ON    THE 

ARCHITECTURAL  HISTORY  OF  ROCHESTER  CATHEDRAL 

CHURCH. 

BY 

W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 


[I  have  endeavoured  in  the  following  pages  to  put  together  a  few  notes  on  the  architectural 
history  of  the  cathedral  church  of  Rochester — a  building  which  has  not  received  the  attention  it 
deserves  at  the  hands  of  archceologists.  It  is  much  to  be  regi-etted  that  the  late  Professor  Willis 
never  completed  his  projected  monograph  on  Eochester.  and  unfortunately  the  manuscript  cannot 
be  found  amongst  his  papers.  After  diligent  search  through  the  whole  of  his  collections  I  have 
only  succeeded  in  finding  block  ground-plans  of  the  church  and  crypt.  These,  however,  add 
nothing  to  what  is  already  known.  I  am  much  indebted  to  Mr,  J.  T.  Irvine,  who  was  clerk  of 
the  works  during  part  of  Sir  G.  G.  Scott's  restoration,  for  the  loan  of  his  most  valuable  notes  on 
the  fabric,  taken  while  the  building  was  under  repair. 

With  regard  to  the  references,  I  have  as  far  as  possible  consulted  the  original  manuscripts, 
for  the  printed  versions  given  by  Wharton  and  others  are  often  not  to  be  relied  on,] 


"  In  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  604,  Augustine,  the  archbishop  of  the  Britons, 
ordained  two  bishops,  namely,  Mellitus  and  Justus  ;  "  Mellitus  was  sent  to  London,  "  but  Justus 
Augustine  ordained  bishop  in  the  city  of  Dorubreve  (that  is,  Rochester),  in  which  king  iEthelbert 
made  the  church  of  the  blessed  Andrew  the  apostle.  He  also  presented  many  gifts  to  the  bishops 
of  each  church,  and  added  lands  and  possessions  for  the  use  of  those  who  were  with  the  bishops.'' ' 

"  In  this  church  the  holy  Justus  was  the  first  bishop,  and  he  ordained  priests  to  serve  God  in 
it,  for  whose  sustenance  king  ^Ethelbert  gave  a  portion  of  land,  which  he  called  Priestfleld,  to  the 
end  that  the  priests  serving  God  might  have  and  hold  it  for  ever.  He  added  also,  to  endow  the  said 
church,  Doddingherne,  and  the  land  which  extends  from  the  Medway  to  the  east  gate  of  the  city 
of  Rochester  on  the  south  part,  and  other  lands  without  the  city  walls  to  the  north."  - 

"  In  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  of  our  Lord  644,  the  very  reverend  father  Paulinus,  formerly 
bishop  of  York,  but  then  bishop  of  the  city  of  Rochester,  passed  away  to  the  Lord  on  the  6th  of 
the  Ides  of  October,  and  was  buried  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  apostle  Andrew,  which  king 
.^Ithelbert  built  in  the  same  city  from  the  foundations."  ' 

From  these  entries  we  learn  (1)  that  king  .lEthelbert  was  the  founder  and  builder  of  the 
cathedral  church  of  St.  Andrew  ;  (2)  that  it  was  of  stone,  for  Basda  distinctly  says  he  built  it 
a  fundainentis,  an  expression  which  would  hardly  apply  to  a  wooden  structure  ;  (3)  that  bishop 
Justus,  himself  a  monk,  placed  the  churcii  in  the  hands  of  secular  priests;  (4)  that  the  king 
endowed  it  with  land  (which  furnished  the  site  of  the  cathedral  church)  ;  and  (5)  that   the   early 

'  "Anno  Dominicje   incarnationis  sexoentesimo  quarto   Augustinus  Brittaniarum  arohiepiscopus,  ordinavit 

iluos  episcopos,  Mellitum  videlicet  et  Justum Justum  vero  in  ipsa  Cantia  Augustinus  episcopum  ordinavit  in 

civitate  Dorubrevi in  qua  rex  jEdilborct  eccle.siam  beati  Andreas  apostoli  fecit,  qui  etiam  episoopis  utriusque 

ecclesise  dona  multa  obtulit ;  sed  et  territoria  ac  possessiones  in  usum  eorum  qui  erant  cum  episoopis  adjeoit." 
Bied/e  liistmiu  Ecclesiastica  Geiitis  ArKjlonim,  II.  3. 

''  "  In  liae  ecclesia  Roft'e.sanctus  Justus  episcopus  sedit  primus,  et  presbiteros  ad  serviendum  deo  in  ea  ordinavit. 
ad  quorum  victum  presbiterorum.  Bex  Ethelbertus  unam  porcionem  terrse  dedit.  quam  vocavit  Prestefeld. 
eo  quod  presbiteri  deo  servientes  jure  perpetuo  eam  possiderent.  Addidit  eciam  ecclesiam  dotare  cum  Doddyng- 
herne  et  cum  terra  que  est  a  Medewaye  u.sque  ad  orientalem  portam  Civitatis  Roffe  in  austral!  parte  et  aliis  terris 
extra  murum  civitatis  versus  partem  aquilonem."  E.  Registro  Temporalium  Ecclesie  et  Ejn'scopdltis  jRo[f'ensis,  f.  4, 
and  Thorpe's  Heriisliiim  Roffense  (London,  1769),  page  1. 

'  "  Ab  incarnatione  Dominica  anno  sexoentesimo  quadragesimo  quarto,  reverentissimua  patev  Paulinus, 
quondam   quidem   Eburacensis,    sed   tunc   Hrofensis   episcopus   civitatis,   transivit   ad   Dominum    sexto    iduum 

Octobriumdie sopultusque  est  insecretario  beati  apostoli  Andrea?,  quod  rex  iEdilberct  a  fundamentis  in  eadom 

Hrofi  civitate  construxit."     Bseda,  III.  14. 
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bishops  were  buried  in  the  church  at  least  as  earl}-  as  644,  whereas  the  metropolitan  church  of 
Canterbury  did  not  obtain  such  a  privilege  until  740,  a  century  later. 

In  (!7G.  ^thelred,  king  of  the  Mercians,  laid  waste  Kent,  and  defiled  the  churches  and 
monasteries.  The  city  of  Rochester  did  not  escape  the  common  slaughter,  and  Bseda'  relates  that 
when  bishop  Putta,  who  was  absent  at  the  time,  heard  that  his  church  was  depopulated  and  robbed, 
he  refused  to  return,  and  betook  himself  to  Seswulf,  bishop  of  the  Mercians,  in  whose  diocese  he 
spent  the  rest  of  his  days  without  taking  any  steps  to  recover  his  own  see.  His  successor, 
Cuichelm.  accordino-  to  the  same  authority,  also  left  Rochester  after  a  short  time,  because  of  the 
lack  of  thincrs  {prae  inopia  rerum).  There  is,  however,  no  statement  as  to  the  destruction  of  .lEthelbert's 
church,  and,  if  it  had  been  fired,  a  stone  structure  would  not  be  likely  to  sustain  much  further 
damage  than  the  loss  of  its  wooden  roof  and  furniture.  Moreover,  we  find  that  four  hundred  years 
afterwards  the  site  of  the  grave  of  bishop  Paulinus,  who  was  buried  before  the  sacking  of  the  city, 
was  perfectly  well  known. 

In  726,  bishop  Tobias  died  and  was  buried  in  the  apse  (porticii)  of  St.  Paul  the  apostle, 
which,  within  the  church  of  St.  Andrew,  he  had  made  into  a  place  of  sepulture  for  himself.^  This 
is  the  only  passage  in  history  which  gives  us  any  sort  of  clue  to  the  plan  of  the  old  church,  but 
slight  as  it  is,  we  are  able  to  glean  something  from  it.  Since  ^thelbert  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  by  foreigners,  one  of  whom  was  the  first  bishop  of  Rochester,  it  seems  probable  that 
the  first  church  would  be  built  in  the  Roman  manner,  that  is,  on  the  basilican  plan,  and.  as  was 
the  case  at  Lyoiinge  (which  was  founded  by  a  daughter  of  iEthelbert),  with  an  apse  at  each  end — 
the  hio-h  altar  being  in  the  western  one.  which  would  be  the  apse  of  St.  Andrew.  The  apse  of  St. 
Paul  was  therefore  at  the  east  end,  and  in  it  bishop  Tobias  made  for  himself  a  burying  place.  Of 
course,  this  is  pure  conjecture,  but  I  shall  cite  evidence  further  on  that  seems  somewhat  to  confirm 
such  a  view. 

For  the  next  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  history  of  the  fabric  is  a  blank.  It  must, 
however,  be  noted  that  several  charters  of  the  kings  of  Meroia  and  Kent  granted  during  this  long 
interval,  speak  of  lands  ad  aiiij/iientum  monasterii.  These  words  were  taken  by  the  mediaeval 
chroniclers  to  imply  the  introduction  of  monks  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  but  the  phrase  is 
evidently  loosel)'  used  to  denote  the  college  of  the  seculars,  of  whose  non-removal  in  Norman  times 
we  have  ample  evidence. 

In  1075,  Si  ward,  bishop  of  Rochester,  died  and  was  succeeded  by  Arnost,  a  monk  of  Bee. 
When  the  new  bishop  came  to  the  see,  the  church  appears  to  have  been  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition, much  of  its  property  had  been  alienated,  and  the  college  of  seculars  was  reduced  to  four 
canons.  Before,  however,  Arnost,  who  had  been  specially  appointed  by  Lanfranc  to  correct  this 
state  of  things,  could  carry  out  the  necessary  reforms,  he  died,  having  been  bishop  only  half  a  year. 

Lanfranc  now  determined  to  convert  the  ancient  secular  foundation  into  one  of  regulars.  But 
he  was  at  a  loss  for  some  time  to  find  a  suitable  agent,  and  it  was  not  until  1077  that  he  bestowed 
the  vacant  see  on  another  of  the  monks  of  Bee.  Gundulf  by  name.  Owing  to  the  poverty-stricken 
condition  of  the  church,  the  new  bishop  was  unable  at  first  to  carry  out  the  archbishop's  design. 
But  the  latter  having  by  the  king's  aid  recovered  the  possessions  that  had  so  long  been  alienated, 
Gundulf  was  able,  in  1082,  to  introduce,  in  lieu  of  the  four  seculars,  twenty  Benedictine  monks.^ 

The  old  church,  apparently  that  of  .lEthelbert,  was  by  this  time  almost  ruined  by  age,  and, 
moreover,  too  small  for  the  new  convent.  The  bishop  accordingly  set  to  work  to  pull  it  down,  or, 
at  any  rate,  so  inuch  of  it  as  was  in  his  way,  and  build  an  entuely  new  one.  B}'  Lanfranc's  aid, 
this  is  said  to  have  been  finished  within  a  few  years.  A  "  circuit  of  offices  "  was  also  built  for  the 
monks.*  When  these  things  had  been  done  in  the  presence  of  a  great  concourse  of  ecclesiastics  and 
layfolk,  Gundulf  "  with  great  solemnit}'  approached  the  sepulchre  of  the  most  holy  confessor 
Paulinus,  who  had  been  buried  in  the  old  church,"  and  translated  the  treasure  of  his  holy  relics 
into  the  new  building,  where  they  were  placed  in  a  silver  shrine  given  by  the  archbishop.^ 

1  Bffida,  IV.  12. 

'  •'  Sepultus  vero  est  in  porticu  sancti  Pauli  apostoli,  quam  intra  ecclesiam  sanoti  Andreas  sibi  ipse  in  locum 
sepulcliri  fecerat."     BaBda,  V.  23. 

For  the  reasons  for  translating /jord'cus  by  apse,  see  Willis's  Architectural  History  of  Canterbury  Cathedral, 
p.  39,  note  ni. 

3  Colton,  J/5.  ^Wo.  D.  a.  fol.  10.3  b  and  104  a. 

*  "  Tempore  ergo  brovi  elapso  ecclosia  nova  veteri  destructa  incipitur,  officin.irum  ambitus  conveniontor 
disponuntur.  opus  omne  intra  paucos  annas  Lanfranco  pacunias  sumministrante  multas  perficitur."  Cott.  MS. 
Nero,  A.  8,  f.  52. 

'  "  Perleciis  igitur  omnibus ;  sicut  dictum  est  que  servis  dei  apud  rovecestriam  manentibus  poterant  esse 
sufSciontia.  habito  cum  sapientibus  consilio  idem  voaerabilis  pat<?r  coUecto  monuchorum  et  cloricorum  conventu. 
necnon  et  copiosa  multitudine  plebis.  cum  magna  solonnit.ato  aecessit  ad  sepulchrum  sanctissimi  confossoris 
Paulini.  qui  in  vetori  ecclesia  reconditus  f uerat ;  et  thosaurum  sanctarum  reliquiarum  eius  in  novam  ecclesiam 
trausferri.  et  in  loco  deoenter  ad  hoc  preparato  reponi  fecit."     Ibid.  f.  53. 

The  entire  credit  is  elsewhere  given  to  Lanfranc  : — 

"  Lanfrancus  archiepisoopus  ....  fecit  etiam  levari  corpus  sancti  Paulini  et  in  feretro  argenteo  quod 
ipse  fieri  fecit  poni."     Cotton  AliS.  Vesp.  A.  22. 
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The  plan  of  the  new  church  comprised  a  nave  and  aisles  intended  to  be  at  least  nine  bays  long, 
a  transept  120  feet  long  but  only  14  feet  wide,  and  an  eastern  arm  with  aisles  of  the  unusual  number 
for  a  Norman  church,  of  six  bays  in  length,  which  terminated  in  a  square,  instead  of  a  round  end, 
with  a  small  square  chapel  projecting  from  the  centre  of  the  front.  The  four  easternmost  bays  were 
raised  upon  an  undercroft,  or  crypt.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  north  transept  and  eastern  arm 
was  a  massive  tower,  but  detached  ;  and  this  was  balanced  on  the  south  side  of  the  church  by  a 
corresponding  one,  but  of  less  size  and  an  integral  portion  of  the  fabric.  There  was  no  tower  over 
the  crossing.  This  singular  arrangement,  which  differs  most  markedly  from  the  usual  Norman  type, 
was  evidently  planned  on  the  English  model.  It  appears  also  to  have  been  necessitated  by  several  con- 
siderations, of  which  the  chief  were  (1)  the  existence  of  earlier  buildings;  (2)  the  division  of  the 
church  into  (a)  the  monks'  portion,  and  (b)  that  pertaining  to  the  ancient  parish  altar  of  St. 
Nicholas,  which  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  nave  ;'  (3)  the  possession  of  relics. 

Before  Gundulf  commenced  his  new  church,  he  erected  to  the  eastward  of  the  old  one  a  massive 
tower,  probably  for  defensive  purposes.  This  is  the  structure  whosK  ruins  still  remain  on  the  north 
side  of  the  church.  It  is  now  a  mere  shell,  stripped  of  its  ashlar  lining,  and  reduced  in  height  to 
about  forty  feet.  Originally  it  was  much  higher,  for  there  are  no  windows  in  the  bays  of  the 
triforium  ot  the  north  ti-ansept  opposite  its  west  side,  and  from  the  top  of  the  Early  English  turret 
at  the  north-west  angle  of  the  choir  transept  a  flying  buttress  was  thrown,  which  also  served  as  a 
bridge  from  turret  to  tower,  for  the  convenience  of  the  sacrist  probably.  The  north-east  angle  was 
strengthened  in  the  thirteenth  century  by  two  very  massive  buttresses,  rising  from  Puibeck  marble 
plinths,  and  the  upper  story  enlarged  in  area  by  being  carried  on  projecting  arches  resembling 
machicolations.-  As  has  been  said,  this  tower  is  detached  from  the  main  walls,  with  which,  too, 
it  is  not  in  the  same  plane.^  That  it  was  erected  previous  to  the  Norman  church  is  evident  from 
the  fact  of  its  having  a  long  narrow  window  on  each  side  of  the  ground  floor,  two  of  which  became 
practically  useless  when  Gundulf  built  his  church.  Where  the  original  entrance  was  is  doubtful.  On 
the  north  and  west  sides  are  two  comparatively  recent  holes  punched  through  the  walls,  and  in  the 
south-west  corner  a  small  recess  which  is  original,  though  now  with  the  back  knocked  out  to  con- 
vert into  a  door.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  this  tower  must  fall  between  1077  and  1080,  as  we 
shall  shortly  see.  At  a  very  early  period  it  was  converted  into  a  campanile,  and  in  the  sixteenth 
century  was  still  known  as  "  three-bell  steeple." 

The  new  church  was  commenced,  as  was  customary,  at  the  east  end — the  object  being  to 
prepare  as  quickly  as  possible  a  place  for  the  altar  and  for  the  choir.  The  crypt  was  entered 
from  the  north  choir-aisle,  which  was  divided  lengthwise — one  side  with  a  flight  of  steps 
to  the  upper  church,  the  other  with  a  descent  to  the  crypt,  whose  earthen  floor  was  • 
six  feet  below  the  level  of  the  aisle  pavement.  Curiously  enough,  there  is  no  evidence  of  a 
southern  entrance,  though  from  analogy  we  should  expect  one.  The  western  half  of  Gundulf  s  crypt 
still  exists  in  a  very  perfect  condition,  though  much  blocked  up  by  modern  brick  walls  and  the  organ 
bellows  ;  the  eastern  portion  was  removed  when  the  Early  English  extension  was  added  circa  1205. 
The  original  crypt,  which  was  characterized  by  extreme  plainness,  was  four  bays  long,  divided 
longitudinally  into  three  portions,  corresponding  to  the  presbytery  and  its  aisles  of  the  upper  church, 
by  massive  piers  six  feet  square,  each  with  an  engaged  vaulting  respond  on  the  north  and  south 
faces.  The  central  portion  was  26|  feet  wide  by  4()i  feet  long,  sub-divided  into  three  alleys  by 
two  rows  of  columns  sustaining  the  roof — a  plain  rubble  vault  without  ribs.  The  two  remaining 
columns  are  of  very  early  character,  each  consisting  of  a  circular  monolithic  shaft  of  Barnack  stone, 
with  a  rude  and  heavy  square  cushion  cap  and  plainly  moulded  base,  set  on  a  square  plinth,  also  of 
Northamptonshire  stone.  The  responds  have  similar  caps  and  bases  ;  but  the  semi-circular  shaft  is 
formed  of  tufa  blocks  bonded  into  the  wall.  Prujecting  from  the  middle  alley  was  a  small  rect- 
angular chapel  measuring  internally  about  9  by  6^  feet.  The  existence  of  tins  singular  appendage, 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  eastern  adjunct  that  culminated  in  such  glorious  structures  as  the  Lady 
chapels  of  Gloucester,  Westminster,  and  Wells,  was  discovered  by  myself  in  October,  1881,  during 
excavations  made  in  the  crypt  to  discover  the  foundations  of  the  original  east  end.  The  result  of 
my  diggings  was  to  verify  Mr.  Ashpitel's  borings  made  thirty  years  ago,'  when  he  ascertained  that 
the  end  was  square  and  not  apsidal  ;  but,  in  addition,  I  found  the  aisles  were  of  equal  length  with 
the  presbytery,  and  that  east  of  all  was  this  curious  chapel,  whose  existence  I  most  carefully  assured 


1  A  charter  of  Gundulf  between  1100  and  1107  conKrma  to  the  monks,  amongst  sundry  advowsons,  that  of  the 
altar  of  St.  Nichola.s,  "quod  est  |.)arochiale  in  ecclesia  beate  Aiidree."     Reg.  lioff.  6. 

2  These  various  peculiarities  are  all  shown  in  engravings  of  earlier  date  than  a  hundred  years  ago — the  best 
being  one  of  1783. 

3  Its  plane  as;reed  with  that  of  Gundult's  church,  but  the  builders  of  the  Early  English  presbytery  got  the 
east  end  out  of  line,  and  their  auccessora  endeavoured  to  pull  all  the  later  additions  straight  with  the  newer  work. 
Consequently,  when  the  centre  of  the  church  was  reached,  the  result  was  a  clumsy  join.  The  building  has,  there- 
fore, two  axes,  one  of  the  Norman  church,  the  other  of  the  later  rebuilds. 

It  is  necessary  to  point  out  that,  for  convenience,  the  ditTerent  parts  of  the  fabric  are  spoken  of  in  this  paper 
as  if  the  main  axis  stood  east  and  west — really  it  points  almost  exactly  due  south-east. 
*  Journal o/Britt.  Arch.  Ass.  IX.  pp.  L'7i-285. 
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myself  of  by  personal  excavation  all  round  to  its  junctions  with  the  main  walls.  I  presume  it  was 
open  to  the  rest  of  the  crj'pt,  but  what  its  use  was  downstairs  I  do  not  tnow.  The  crypt  aisles 
were  lOf  feet  wide  and  of  equal  length  with  the  central  portion.  The  vaulting  shafts  differ  from 
those  above  described  in  being  flat  pilasters.  The  crypt  was  lighted  by  four  plain  round-headed 
windows  on  each  side/  and  perhaps  three  on  the  east.  Externally,  between  each,  was  a  flat  pilaster 
buttress.  The  whole  of  Gundulf's  dressings,  both  here  and  in  the  upper  church,  are  of  tufa,  a  cir- 
cumstance of  value  in  tracing  his  work. 

In  the  upper  church  the  eastern  arm  measured  about  7G  feet  long  by  60  feet  wide.  It  was  of 
the  unusual  number  of  six  bays  long,  with  the  eastern  three-flfths  of  its  length  raised  upon  the 
cr3'pt.  The  choir  of  the  monks  occupied  the  lower,  and  the  presbytery  the  upper,  level.  They 
appear  to  have  been  completely  shut  off  from  the  aisles  by  solid  walls,  as  the  present  choir  is,  with 
the  ostia  presbyterii  in  the  fourth  bay,  and  perhaps  another  pair  of  doors,  to  form  a  processional 
path,  in  the  first  ba}'  also.  Light  was  obtained  from  the  clerestory  and  east  end.  The  high  altar 
would  stand  on  the  line  between  the  first  and  second  bays.  Behind  it  was  a  clear  space  for  proces- 
sions, and  beyond  that  the  upper  story  of  the  cui'ious  eastern  chapel,  which  would  reach  probably 
only  two-thirds  of  the  total  height  of  the  front,  leaving  room  for  an  upper  range  of  windows  over  it 
to  light  the  presbytery.  Many  suggestions  have  been  made  as  to  the  use  of  this  chapel  ;  but  in  the 
absence  of  a  parallel  example,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  valid  one.  My  own  idea  is  that  here  Gundulf 
placed  the  tomb  of  St.  Paulinus,  whose  relics  he  had  preconceived  the  notion  of  placing  in  his  new 
church,  for  the  account  of  their  translation  concludes  with  the  statement  that  tlumurum  sanctariim 
reliqw'aruin  eius  in  novam  ecclesiaiii  transferri.  et  in  loco  decenter  ad  hoc  pi-cCjiwato  reponi  fecit.'' 

The  plaster  floor  of  Gundulf's  choir  was  accidentally  come  upon  in  1872  during  the  piercing  of 
a  tunnel  from  the  west  end  of  the  crypt  to  the  ptilpitum  at  the  entrance  of  the  choir,  through  which 
to  convey  the  wind-trunk  from  the  bellows  in  the  crypt  to  the  organ.  This  floor  varied  in  level. 
At  its  east  end,  where  it  abuts  against  the  west  wall  of  the  crypt,  it  was  5A-  feet  below  the  original 
floor-line  of  the  presbyter}'.  It  then  gradually  descended  westward  for  some  1.5  feet,  where  a  low 
step  was  placed.  Thence  it  was  level  for  another  10  feet,  when  another  step  brought  it  down  to  the 
plane  of  the  nave  floor,  which  remains  20  inches  below  the  present  one.  At  the  entrance  of  the 
choir  was  a  screen  of  some  sort  against  which,  as  the  pavement  showed,  the  monks'  stalls  were 
returned.  The  monastic  choir  did  not,  therefore,  as  was  usual  in  Norman  churches,  extend  down 
into  the  nave.  There  must  have  been  a  flight  of  steps  at  the  east  end  of  the  stalls  up  to  the  pres- 
bytery, but  nothing  is  known  of  their  arrangement.'' 

Of  the  transept  nothing  remains  above  ground  ;  but  we  know  that  it  was  equal  in  length  to 
the  present  one  from  the  foundation  of  the  east  and  south  walls  of  the  south  wing.  These  were 
found  during  the  under-pinning  of  the  gable  in  1872.  The  narrow  width — only  14  feet — is  also 
fixed  by  the  existence  in  situ,  (underground)  of  the  footings  of  Gundulf's  clasping  pilaster  buttress 
of  the  old  south-west  angle.  Also  by  a  straight  joint  with  tufa  quoin  stones  in  the  wall  above  ; 
though  this  pertains  to  a  later  rebuild. 

The  east  side  of  each  wing,  had  tlie  normal  plan  been  followed  as  at  York,  Chichester,  South- 
well, and  other  churches  with  apteral  transepts,  would  probably  have  opened  into  an  apsidal 
chapel.  Here,  however,  the  pre-existence  of  the  great  campanile  prevented  such  a  design  being 
carried  out  on  tlie  north ;  while  on  the  south  it  was  deemed  more  symmetrical  to  build  another 
tower  to  balance  its  fellow.  The  south  tower,^  being  a  contemporary  building,  was  not  detached, 
but  an  integral  part  of  the  fabric.  Though  no  portion  remains  above  ground,  except  perhaps 
a  fragmental  section  of  its  east  side,  there  is  no  lack  of  proof,  both  architectural  and  documentary, 
of  its  existence.  Its  foundations  remain  on  the  south  and  east  ;  and  in  the  present  aisle  wall,  beside 
the  cloister  door,  the  quoins  in  the  masonry  show  how  the  aisle  wall  was  built  up  against  the  east 
side  of  the  tower  before  its  removal.  We  have  also  one  of  the  jambs  left  of  the  arch  which  spanned 
the  eastern  end  of  the  aisle  between  it  and  the  choir.  In  the  documents,  too,  at  a  period  consider- 
ably anterior  to  the  building  of  the  central  campanile,  we  read  of  a  f/reater  and  a  lesser  tower  in 
terms  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  each.''  There  is  nothing  to  show  how  this  south 
campanile  opened  into  the  church. 

Of  the  nave  we  still  have  five  bays  of  the  south  arcade  up  to  the  triforium  level,  but  with  the 
outer  order  on  the  nave  side  altered  and  the  piers  recased  ;  also  five  bays  of  the  south,  and  three 
of  the  north,  aisle  wall,  as  high  as  the  window-sills.     The  south  wall  has  been  recased  outside,  but 

'  One  remains  on  the  south,  now  cut  down  to  form  a  doorway  into  the  vaulted  space  beneath  the  steps  to  the 
upper  church  from  the  choir  aisle.  Beside  it  is  part  of  the  external  pilaster  buttress.  Two  of  the  north  windows 
exist,  though  obscui'ed  by  later  insertions. 

'-  See  note  ante. 

3  For  this  most  valuable  information  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  T.  Irvine,  clerk  of  the  works  under  Sir  G.  G. 
Scott,  under  whose  superintendence  and  direction  the  work  of  the  tunnel  was  carried  out. 

*  The  entire  credit  of  identifying  this  south  tower  (which  had  not  been  noticed  by  any  previous  writer)  is 
due  to  Mr.  Irvine,  who  deduced  its  existence  from  the  alterations  and  rebuildings  in  this  part  of  the  church.  As 
these  chiefly  concern  later  works,  they  need  not  bo  discussed  before  their  proper  place. 

'  Thorpe's  CusUtmule  Uoffense,  31. 
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on  the  north  the  lower  portions  of  Gundulf's  original  flat  pilaster  buttresses  may  still  be  seen  below 
two  of  the  pi'esent  ones — which  are  late  Norman  insertions.  They  were  discovered  during 
the  under-pinning  of  the  aisle  walls  in  1875-6.  At  the  same  time  the  more  curious  discovery  was 
made  from  peculiar  differences  in  the  foundations,  that  Gundulf  did  not  finish  his  nave  westward. 
On  the  south,  his  wall  stops  short  in  the  middle  of  the  last  bay,  while  on  the  north  it  only  extends 
to  the  west  side  of  the  third  buttress  from  the  present  transept.  If,  therefore,  as  is  probable,  from 
the  narrow  width  of  the  first  transept,  the  nave  arcades  were  carried  right  across  up  to  the  choir  arch, 
Gundulf's  bays  on  the  south  side  were  nine  in  number,  and  on  the  north  only  five.  I  suppose  the 
reason  of  this  incompletion  was  that  the  church  being  partly  parochial,  the  bishop  built  the 
monastic  half  and  left  the  rest  for  the  parishioners  to  do  ;  but  this  does  not  explain  why  one  side 
was  carried  four  bays  farther  west  than  the  other.  Doubtless  this  was  due  to  the  desire  to  obtain 
a  wall  against  which  to  place  the  north  alley  of  the  cloister,  for  we  have  already  seen  that  Gundulf 
built  a  circuit  of  offices  for  the  monks.  As  regards  the  parochial  division,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  the 
bishop  had  left  part  of  the  old  church  standing,  on  the  site  between  the  present  south  arcade  and 
north  aisle  wall,  for  the  use  of  the  parishioners,  and  that  these  remains  included  the  apse  within 
which  had  stood  the  original  high  altar.  For  observe,  that  the  part  of  the  church  where  St. 
Paulinus'  tomb  stood  was  evidently  standing  at  the  time  of  his  translation,  and  the  place  of  his 
burial  was  well  known  ;  and  the  usual  place  for  the  burial  of  a  confessor  was  near  the  high  altar. 

With  respect  to  the  design  of  Gundulf's  nave,  we  are  only  able  to  ascertain  positively,  from 
the  existing  remains,  that  the  arcade  consisted  of  semi-circular  arches  of  two  plain,  square-edged 
orders.  They  probably  rested  on  square  piers  with  re-entering  angles,  having  a  semi-circular 
vaulting  shaft  on  the  nave  side,  and  a  flat  pilaster  one  to  the  aisle.  The  original  piers  have  been 
recased.  I  do  not  think  the  triforium  was  ever  built,  nor  the  aisle  walls  carried  above  the  level 
of  the  (now)  first  string-course. 

I  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  plan  and  extent  of  Gundulf's  church,  because  many  of  the 
later  changes  owe  their  disposition  to  the  manner  in  which  the  builders  were  obliged  to  incorporate 
with  them  portions  of  the  first  Norman  work.  The  remarkably  English  look  about  the  ground-plan 
of  the  church  seems  to  prove  that  the  builders  were  not  Normans,  but  our  own  countrymen.  This 
explains  the  rude  character  of  much  of  the  work. 

The  date  of  Gundulf's  building  seems  to  lie  wholly  between  1080  (for  the  monks  were 
introduced  in  1082)  and  1087,  in  which  year  certain  ornaments  were  given  to  the  church  by 
AVilliam  the  Conqueror  ' — certainly  before  Lanfranc's  death  in  108U. 

About  1 1 1 5,  the  nave  was  taken  in  hand,  and  given  much  its  present  form.  The  north  arcade 
was  carried  on  five  bays  westward,  and  the  eastern  portion  of  it,  as  well  as  Gundulf's  work  on  the 
south  side,  altered  to  harmonize  with  the  more  enriched  style  of  the  new  work.  This  alteration 
involved  the  recasing  of  the  piers  and  of  the  outer  orders  of  the  arches,  but  the  southern  arches 
were  left  untouched  on  the  aisle  side.  Gundulf's  original  work  may,  therefore,  here  be  seen 
unaltered  up  to  the  triforium  level.  Singular  to  say,  the  arches  of  the  new  triforium  passage  are 
not  circular,  but  iiointed.  I  think  we  may  claim  for  these  the  earliest  undoubted  examples 
of  the  use  of  the  pointed  arch  in  actual  construction.  The  clerestory,  which  was  built  at  the 
same  time,  has  been  replaced  by  a  later  one,  but  no  doubt  its  wall  passage  was  also  spanned 
by  pointed  arches.  The  aisle  walls  were  completed  from  the  ornamental  string-course  below  the 
windows  upwards,  and  more  ornate  buttresses  inserted,  externally  and  internally.  Unfortunately 
only  the  three  easternmost  bays  of  the  north  aisle  now  exhibit  these  changes  unaltered  by 
subsequent  repairs.  The  aisles  were  never  vaulted,  but  ceiled  at  the  triforium  level.  The  experi- 
ment of  filling  the  spandrels  of  the  arcade  with  a  circular  panel  edged  with  the  chevron  moulding 
has  been  made  in  one  bay  on  the  south  side. 

The  west  front  is  a  little  later  in  date  than  the  arcades,-  though  a  continuation  of  the  same 
work.  When  the  north  wall  was  under-pinned,  it  was  found  that  foundations  had  been  laid  for 
towers  to  the  front.  Such  a  design  was,  however,  soon  abandoned  ;  for  the  last  pair  of  piers  are  not 
strong  enough  to  carry  the  extra  weight.  Coeval  with  the  front  are  the  curious  ornamental  diapers 
filling  the  tympana  of  the  triforium.  A  very  slight  examination  will  show  the  difficulty  experienced 
in  inserting  the  blocks,  many  of  them  being  chopped  up  to  fit — necessities  which  would  not  have 
arisen  had  the  superincumbent  arches  been  built  with  them. 

From  fragments  of  later  Norman  mouldings  found  from  time  to  time,  we  know  that  the  choir 
and  presbytery  received  alterations  at  this  time. 

These  alterations  to  the  church  are  ascribefl  by  writers  of  its  history  to  bishop  Ernulf, 
who  held  the  see  from  1115  to  1124.  That  he  did  some  of  the  work  is  proved  by  the  existence 
of  fragments  in  the  north  aisle  with  the   curious  diagonal  diaper  pattern  which  distinguishes  his 


1  1087.  "  Idem  vero  rex  (William  I.)  Roffensem  ecclesiam  beati  Andree  in  tantum  dilexit :  ut  imminente 
articnlo  mortis  sue  centum  ei  libras  donaret  regiam  quoque  tunicam  proprium(iuo  cornu  ebernoum.  dorsale 
etiam  unum  cum  feretro  de  argentato  dimittetur."     Cott.  MS.  Nero.  D.  i>.  f.  Ulo. 

-  Tlie  labels  of  the  west'windows  of  tlie  aisles  furnish  us  with  a  very  early  instance  of  true  dog-tooth 
moulding. 
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work  at  Canterbury,  and  the  front  of  his  chapter-liouse  at  Rochester.  It  seems  to  me,  that  owing 
to  the  monks  having  trebled  in  number  by  the  time  of  Gundulf's  death  in  1108,  the  increased 
accommodation  necessary  for  them  in  the  choir  was  obtained  by  extending  the  stalls  westward — 
for  the  floor  was  certainly  raised ;  and  that  these  fragments  of  Ernulf's  formed  the  back  of  the  rood- 
loft  west  of  the  piilpitum.  The  diaper  would  then  cover  the  whole  wall  surface,  as  it  still  does  in 
the  passage  to  the  crypt  at  Canterbury. 

We  must  not,  however,  attribute  all  the  later  Norman  work  to  Ernulf.  The  west  front  is 
certainly  after  his  time,  and  I  think  due  to  his  successor,  bishop  John  de  Canterbury  (1125-1137). 
This  prelate  is  recorded  to  have  translated  the  body  of  bisliop  Tthamar,  who  died  in  644,  and  was 
buried  in  the  old  church.  Does  not  this  point  to  the  final  demolition  of  .^Sthelbert's  church, 
including  the  apse  with  the  original  high  altar,  near  which  the  bishop's  body,  Uke  Paulinus',  had 
been  entombed  ? 

The  whole  of  the  later  work  appears  to  have  been  executed  by  1130,  for  on  Ascension  Day  in 
that  year  the  church  was  dedicated  by  archbishop  William  de  Corbeuil  in  the  presence  of  eleven 
English  and  two  Norman  bishops. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  architectural  history,  a  digi'ession  is  necessary  to  record  a  work 
which  largely  influenced  the  remodelling  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  church. 

This  was  the  removal  of  the  conventual  buildings  to  an  entirely  new  site.  The  buildings 
erected  by  Gundulf  for  his  monks  would  seem  to  have  been  of  a  temporary  character  only,  but 
occupying  a  normal  position  south  of  the  nave.  The  first  record  of  permanent  structures  is  that 
bishop  Ernulf  (whose  great  works  at  Canterbury,  while  he  was  prior  there,  had  already  made  him 
famous  as  an  architect),  between  1115  and  1124,  built  a  new  doi-mitory,  chapter-house,  and   fratry.' 

Now  the  cloister  of  which  the  church  formed  the  north  side  and  Ernulf's  buildings  the  east 
and  south,  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  choir  ;  consequently  it  became  necessary  to  provide  more 
convenient  access  from  the  various  conventual  buildings  to  the  church.  Such  of  these  as  affect  the 
plan  of  the  church  will  be  mentioned  as  we  go  on,  the  others  will  be  described  in  another  place. 

To  resume  the  architectural  history  of  the  church. 

In  1138,  "the  city  and  church  of  Rochester  were  consumed  by  fire,  together  with  all  the 
offices  of  the  monks."  - 

No  traces  of  this  fire  are  visible  in  any  portion  of  the  existing  church,  and  the  damage  must 
have  been  confined  to  the  new  conventual  buildings  and  those  parts  of  the  church  immediately 
in  contact  with  them.  It  is  possible  that  the  outer  wall  of  the  north  choir  aisle  may  be  of  this 
date,  for  the  lower  portion  of  its  length  has  a  pair  of  round-headed  windows  in  each  bay — now 
blocked  and  only  visible  externally — and,  moreover,  as  1  ascertained  by  excavation,  it  stands  vpon  the 
base  of  Gundulf's  wall,  from  which  it  differs  in  plane  and  thickness.^ 

Forty-one  years  later,  on  April  11th,  1179,  ''the  chm-ch  of  Rochester,  with  all  its  offices, 
and  the  whole  city  within  and  without  the  walls,  was  burnt  a  second  time,"  *  and,  according  to 
Gervase,^  "  reduced  to  a  cinder." 

No  traces  of  this  fire  are  visible  in  the  nave,  and  the  remainder  of  the  church  is  of  later 
date.  We  have,  however,  traces  of  some  repairs.  They  occur  in  the  south  transept,  which  was 
immediately  contiguous  to  a  range  of  the  conventual  buildings,  and  point  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  this  part  of  the  church  was  rebuilt  by  either  William  of  Sens  or  one  of  his  school  ;  for 
when  the  transept  was  under  repair,  about  ten  years  ago,  there  were  taken  out  of  the  wall  sundry 
fragments  of  mouldings  identical  in  section  with  those  known  to  be  the  work  of  the  great  architect 
at  Canterbury.'  Curiously  enough,  as  may  be  seen  externally  from  the  straight  joint  of  the  angle 
quoins  in  the  south  wall,  though  the  transept  was  rebuilt,  its  previous  naiTOw  width  was  not 
increased.  When,  therefore,  at  a  yet  later  period  in  the  reconstruction  of  the  church,  it  was  deemed 
necessary  to  widen  the  transept,  the  Canterbury  architect's  work  gave  place, to  a  new  design. 

There  are  no  other  notices  of  repairs  after  the  second  fire  which  can  be  proved  to  refer  to  the 
church,  but  many  in  connection  with  the  priory  buildings.  These  will  be  dealt  with  elsewhere. 
We  may  mention,  however,  that  bishop  Gilbert  de  Glanville  (1185 — 1215)  is  recorded  to  have 
"caused  our  stone  cloister  to  be  finished."'  This  was  before  1199.  Part  of  his  work  still  remains 
in  the  lower  half  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  south  choir  aisle. 

'  "  Fecit  etiam  dormitoritiin.  capitulum.  Refectorium.''     Colt.  AIS.  Nero,  D.  ii.  i.  109  b. 

'  "  Annn  m».c''.xxxviij.  Eodem  anno  ecclesia  Roffensis  et  tota  civitas  combusta  est.  cum  omnibus  officinis 
monachorum."     Cott.  MS.  Nero,  D.  ii.  I.     . 

3  The  junction  has  since  been  opened  out,  and  is  to  be  seen  in  the  space  between  the  aisle  and  the  old  north 
campanile. 

*  1179.  "  Rofensis  ecclesia  cum  omnibus  olEcinis  &  tota  urbe  infra  &  extra  mures  secundo  conbusta  est,  iii. 
Iduum.  Aprilis.  Anno  Nunagesimo  septimo.  ex  quo  Monachi  in  oadem  ecclesia  instituti  sunt."  Colt.  MS.  Vesp. 
A.  22,  f.  30,  &  Nero,  D.  ii.  f .  11  7. 

*  "In  cinerem  redacta."     Dereni.  Scriptoj-es,  c.  1456. 

'  Those  IVagmonts  are  now  preserved  in  the  crypt.  lam  indebted  to  Mr.  Irvine  for  drawing  my  attention  to 
them. 

'  "  Gilbertus  Roffensis  Episcopus  .  .  .  fecit  claustrum  nostrum  perfici  lapideum."    Heg.  Roff.  633. 
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Whether  the  monks  found  that  the  fire  of  1179  hail  left  their  part  of  the  church  in  a  ruinous 
conilition,  or  whether  they  wore  imbued  with  grand  ideas,  is  difllcult  to  any.  But  wo  have  distinct 
evidence  that  at  the  commencement  of  the  Early  English  period  they  began  to  reconstruct  the 
building  from  the  nave  eastward. 

The  church  must  up  to  this  time  have  been  much  lacking  in  dignity  externally,  for  the  north  and 
south  towers  were  no  higher  than  the  transept  walls,  and  the  sky  lino  was  only  relieved  by  turrets 
at  the  west  front  and  elsewhere.  The  new  scheme,  therefore,  commenced  with  the  sotting  out  the 
lines  of  a  central  tower.  The  two  first  bays  of  the  Norman  nave  were  cleared  away  to  obtain  the 
necessary  area,  and  then  the  bases  wore  laid  of  the  four  piers,  as  well  as  of  the  arches  on  each  side 
of  them  opening  from  the  transepts  into  the  aisles.  For  some  reason,  after  the  new  piers  had  been 
carried  up  a  few  feet '  the  work  came  to  a  stop,  and  they  were  left  in  that  condition  while  the  ciioir 
aisles  were  proceeded  with. 

Respecting  these  aisles  we  are  informed  :  ''  Richard  do  Eastgate,  monk  and  sacrist  of  Rochester, 
began  the  north  aisle  of  the  new  work  towards  the  gate  of  the  blessed  William— which  brother 
Thomas  de  Mepoham  almost  completed."  "  Richard  de  Waldene,  monk  and  sacrist  (built)  the 
south  aisle  towards  the  (cloister)  court."  ' 

Simple  as  these  statements  appear,  itis  nevertheless  a  most  difficult  matter  to  reconcile  them  with 
the  architecture.  The  difficulty  is  increased  through  the  walls  being  phistored  ;  hence  we  cannot 
deduce  any  evidence  from  the  jointing  of  the  masonry.  In  the  north  aisle  there  is  a  slight  difference 
in  section  between  the  bases  of  the  vaulting  shafts  and  those  at  the  west  end.  but  the  caps  are 
similar.  The  upper  part  of  the  outer  wall  was  rebuilt  when  the  present  vaulting  was  inserted,  it  is 
therefore  possible  that  some  of  the  work  of  one  of  the  two  monks  has  been  destroyed. 

Of  the  south  aisle — which  separated  the  south  tower  from  the  choir — only  the  north  side  of 
the  western  one-third  remains.  The  south  side  of  this  portion  was  swept  away  when  the  tower  was 
finally  removed  at  a  later  period,  and  the  eastern  two-thirds  of  the  aisle  is  a  subsequent  rebuild. 
What  remains  of  the  original  aisle  is  of  the  same  work  as  the  bases  of  the  arch  at  its  west  end. 

That  tho  two  entries  quoted  above  refer  to  the  choir  aisles  and  not  the  transepts  is  certain  from 
the  entry  that  iuamediately  follows  them  : 

"  William  de  Hoo.  sacrist,  built  the  whole  choir  from  tho  aforesaid  aisles  out  of  the  offerings 
(at  the  shrine)  of  St.  William."  The  undoubted  work  of  William  de  Hoo  comprises  all  that  part  of 
the  building  east  of  the  choir-aisles  ;  viz.  the  choir  transept  and  presbytery,  with  tho  extension  of 
the  crypt  beneath  them,  but  not  the  choir  proper,  which  is  distinelly  a  later  work. 

The  good  saint,  through  whose  merits  this  important  addition  to  the  church  was  erected, 
was  a  native  of  Perth,  who  was  murdered  outside  the  city  of  Rochester  while  on  a  pilgrimage  to 
the  Holy  Land  in  1201.  "  At  that  time,  St.  William  of  Perth  is  martyred  outside  the  city  of 
Rochester,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Rochester,  with  glistening  of  miracles."  ^  It  is 
possible  that  the  increasing  fame  of  Canterbury's  murdered  archbishop  and  the  miracles  worked  at 
his  tomb,  were  looked  upon  with  envious  eyes  by  the  monks  of  Rochester.  Certain  it  is  that  they 
made  the  most  of  the  murder  of  a  pious  person  ;  and  in  12.5r),  bishop  Laurence  de  St.  Martin  went 
to  Rome  and  obtained  tho  canonization  of  the  holy  St.  William  of  Perth.' 

From  differences  observable  in  the  masonry  of  the  crypt  piers  it  is  evident  that  the  new  work 
was  built  up  around  the  east  end  of  the  Norman  presl)ytery,  that  no  interruption  of  the  services 
might  ensue.  When  William  de  IIoo's  building  was  sufficiently  completed  to  receive  a  wooden 
ceiling — of  which  traces  are  visible  in  the  north  east  transept — the  first  two  bays  of  the  old  work, 
with  the  chaoel  of  St.  Paulinus,  were  removed  and  the  transepts  and  presbytery  provided  with  floors 
by  vaulting  the  crypt.  Instead,  however,  of  placing  the  shrine  of  the  new  saint  in  the  place  of 
honour  behind  the  high  altar,  it  was  set  up  in  the  north  choir  transept,'^  where  it  remained  until  the 
destruction  of  such  ornaments  by  Henry  VIII.  Perhaps  the  superior  dignity  of  a  bishop  of 
Rochester  in  his  own  cathedral  church  led  the  monks  to  reinstate  the  shrine  of  St.  Paulinus 
behind  the  high   altar.     Tho   new  work  was  sufficiently  finished  by   1214  to  allow  of  the  burial 

'  The  exact  height  is  shown  by  a  ilifforaneo  in  tbo  colour  of  the  stonework. 

'  "Ricardus  do  Eastgiito  monachus  et  sacrista  Roffousig  incepit  alam  borialom  novi  oporia  versus  portiira  boati 
Willolmi,  (piam  frator  Tliomas  do  Mepobam  fero  c.onsuiuavit. 

Ricardus  do  Waldeiio  monachus  ot  sacrista  alain  australom  versus  curiam. 

Willohnus  do  Hoo  saovista  fecit  totum  ohorum  a  predictia  alia  de  oblacionibug  saucti  Willohui."  Colt.  MS. 
Vesp.  A.  22./.  and  Jieg.  Ruff.  12.'). 

William  de  Hoo  was  olocted  Prior  in  12.TO. 

Thomas  do  Moopham  was  sacrist  in  12.55,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  the  monk  of  the  same  name 
mentionod  above. 

'  "  In  illo  tempore  Sanctus  Willelmus  de  Pert  martirizatur  extra  civitatora  Roffensem.  et  in  ecclosia  cathedrali 
RoEfonsi  sepolitur  miraculis  choruscando  {.sic)."     Colt.  MS.  Nero,  D.  ii.f.  123. 

'  Anno  1250.  "  Ij.aurentius  de  Sanoto  M.irtiiio  Kuffonsis  opisoopus  transfretavit  ad  curi.am  romanam.  ubi 
impetravit  canonizationoui  beati  WiUelmi  martyris  qui  in  ecclosia  Uoffonsi  requiescit."     Ibid. 

^  This  site  is  positively  fixed  l)y  the  record  of  bishop  Walter  de  Morton's  burial  in  1278  '*  iu  parte  boriali  juxta 
sepulchrum  sancti  Willelmi."     Ibid. 
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therein  of  bishop  Gilbert  de  Glanville.  The  completion  of  the  walls  and  temporary  roofing  in  of 
the  new  extension  enabled  the  monks  to  transfer  the  services  into  it  while  they  set  about  the  recon- 
struction of  the  Norman  choir — which  had  remained  until  now — in  a  style  corresponding  to  the 
work  to  the  east  of  it.  From  lack  of  funds,  perhaps,  this  was  not  at  once  proceeded  with,  and 
before  the  treasury  was  again  replenished,  a  new  style  came  into  fashion.  The  result  is,  that  in 
place  of  the  coarse  workmanship  and  extravagant  use  of  marble  columns  which  characterize  William 
de  Hoo's  work,  we  have  in  the  choir  work  of  much  better  execution  and  superior  design.  It  was 
evidently  William  de  Hoo's  intention  to  pierce  the  solid  walls  of  the  Norman  choir  with  an  arcade, 
and  thus  make  the  aisles  available  for  other  purposes  than  mere  passages,  but  his  successor  in  the 
works  retained  the  solid  walling,  refacing  it  with  a  series  of  blind  arches,  which  possibly  supersedes  a 
Nonnan  arcade  in  the  same  position.  He  also  completed  the  eastern  piers  of  the  great  crossing, 
with  the  arch  above  and  the  arches  at  the  west  ends  of  the  choii'  aisles.  One  bay  of  the  triforium 
of  each  transept  was  erected  at  the  same  time,  and  the  whole  of  the  new  work  covered  in  with  a 
sexpartite  vault.  To  carry  the  thrust  of  this  vault  at  the  middle  of  the  choir,  a  flying  buttress  was 
thrown  over  the  north  aisle  from  a  great  buttress  built  outside  it.  On  the  south  the  extra-width  of 
the  aisle  and  the  existence  of  the  cloister  forbade  such  an  aiTangement,  so  the  difficulty  was  got 
over  by  building  a  buttress  in  the  aisle  against  the  choir  wall.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  singular 
projection  at  the  top  of  the  steps  down  to  the  crypt. 

Near  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  at  about  eight  feet  from  the  pavement,  is  a  nan-ow  tube 
running  through  the  choir  wall.  The  same  peculiarity  exists  on  the  north,  though  blocked  extern- 
ally by  bishop  Hamo's  tomb.  The  object  of  these  is  a  puzzle.  They  open  in  the  choir  at  about  the 
level  of  a  man's  ear  when  sitting,  but  are  now  hidden  by  the  stalls. 

Tothis period  belong  the  massive  buttresses  addedat  the  north-east  angleof  Gundulf'snorth  tower. 

The  whole  of  these  last  recorded  works  date  from  just  after  the  murder  of  St.  William  in  1201 

to  1227,  when  we  find  the  new  choir  was  entered.'     An  examination  of  the  external  turrets  shows 

an  alteration  in  the  design,  for  the  bases  are  provided  for  angle  shafts  which  were  never  built,  and 

the  summits  are  most  awkwardly  finished  off. 

As  a  pause  was  now  made  in  the  great  rebuilding  scheme  it  will  be  convenient  to  describe 
various  changes  that  had  taken  place  in  the  south  choir  aisle. 

In  the  Norman  church  this  aisle  was  merely  a  narrow  passage  at  the  back  of  the  choir  :  its 
south  side  being  formed  partly  by  the  wall  of  the  south  tower.  But  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century  it  was  doubled  in  width  east  of  the  tower.  This  was  effected  in  a  somewhat  complicated 
manner.  When  Ernulf  erected  new  conventual  buildings,  the  eastern  arm  of  the  church  was  only 
half  as  long  as  the  alley  of  the  cloister  which  the  bishop  built  against  it,  and  the  necessary  length 
must  have  been  obtained  by  building  a  wall  in  continuation  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  church.  But 
the  new  chapter-house  did  not  abut  against  any  building  on  the  north,  and  there  was  a  space  twelve 
feet  wide  between  its  north  wall  and  the  line  of  the  church  produced.  Now,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  that  this  width  was  filled  up  by  a  wall  in  line  with  the  west  front  of  the  chapter- 
house, but  the  north  wall  of  the  latter  shows  most  clearly  that  nothing  has  ever  been  built  against 
it,  and  as  we  have  apparently  a  portion  remaining  of  the  plaster  floor  of  Ernulf's  cloister,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  north-east  angle  was  managed.  Whatever  difficulty  existed  was,  at  any  rate,  got  over 
when  the  cloister  was  made  anew  after  the  fire  of  1179,  by  building  a  wall  in  continuation  of  the 
north  side  of  the  chapter-house  to  the  centre  of  the  east  front  of  the  south  tower,  and  against  this 
wall  the  north  cloister  alley  was  placed.  At  the  same  time,  that  part  of  the  site  of  the  old  cloister 
immediately  adjoining  the  church  was  taken  into  the  choir  aisle,  which  thus  became  double  its 
former  width.  This  was  done  anterior  to  the  erection  of  the  choir  transept.  I  think,  however, 
that  at  first  it  was  merely  a  sort  of  outer  aisle  or  lobby  between  cloister  and  aisle,  the  final  throwing 
down  of  the  dividing  wall  taking  place  when  the  eastern  extension  was  built.  The  necessity  of  the 
alteration  was  evidently  felt  when  the  cloister  was  first  removed  to  the  south  of  the  choir,  for  the 
aisle  was  partly  filled  with  the  stairs  to  the  upper  church,  and  there  was  but  little  space  for  the 
marshalling  of  processions  and  other  ceremonies.  Another  consideration  was  the  roundabout  way 
to  the  cr3'pt ;  and  a  third,  the  narrowness  of  the  steps  in  the  north  aisle,  up  which  pilgrims  and 
devotees  crowded  to  St.  William's  shrine.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  south  aisle  could  be  widened, 
the  north  crypt  entrance  was  blocked  up,  and  the  stairs  carrierl  right  across  the  north  aisle,  while  a 
new  descent  to  the  undercroft  was  made  in  the  last  bay  of  its  south  aisle,  and  the  stairs  to  the 
upper  church  moved  farther  east.  These  operations  were  carried  out  not  later  than  1227,  for  the 
builders  of  the  choti'  contemplated  vaulting  the  enlarged  aisle  in  four  large  compartments  springing 
from  a  lofty  detached  central  column.  This  fine  design  was  never  cari'ied  out,  but  the  vaulting 
shafts  remain  in  situ,  as  do  the  wall  ribs,  ornamented  with  the  billet  moulding,  above  the  present  ceiling. 
In  the  year  1240  the  church  was  dedicated  by  bishop  Eichard  de  Wendover,  and  Eichard, 
bishop  of  Bangor,  on  the  Nones  of  November.'^ 

'  "  Introitus  in  novum  chorum  Roffensem."     Coit.  MS.  Nero,  J),  it. 

-  "  Eodem  anno  (l:i+0)  dedicata  ost  ecclesia  Roffen.sis  a  Domino.  R.  episeopo  ejusiem  loci  et  episoopo  de 
Bangor.  Nonis  Xovembris.''    Ibid. 
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As  soon  after  the  completion  of  the  choir  as  the  slate  of  the  treasury  permitted,  the  great  north 
transept  was  taken  in  hand.  There  is  no  evidence  of  any  alteration  having  been  made  to  this  part  of  the 
church  since  Gundulf  built  it,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  his  work  had  remained  intact  until  now, 
especially  if  we  consider  that  the  rebuiklers  of  the  south  transept  after  the  fire  of  1 1 711  thought  fit  to 
retain  the  original  width.  The  lines  of  the  new  work  were  set  out  according  to  the  bases  of  the  tower 
piers  laid  down  some  time  before,  and  thus,  while  retaining  the  original  length,  the  transept  now 
became  one-third  wider.  On  its  east  side  the  space  intervening  between  it  and  the  great  north 
tower  was  utilized  to  form  a  recess  for  an  altar.'  We  have  seen  that  one  compartment  of  the  east 
side,  that  next  to  the  choir,  had  been  finished  when  the  latter  was  built.  This  was  incorporated 
with  the  new  work,  but  the  builders  of  the  transept  thought  fit,  while  preserving  and  following  the 
character  of  the  clerestory,  to  alter  the  curved  head  of  the  rear-arch  into  the  stiffer  and  more 
angular  outline  which  characterizes  the  upper  story  of  this  part  of  the  church.  The  partlv-built 
arch  leading  into  the  nave  aisle  was  also  completed,  and  the  north-west  tower  pier  run  up  to  its 
full  height.     The  north  transept  appears  to  date  from  circa  1250. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  when  the  Early  English  style  began  to  develop 
into  the  Geometrical  Decorated,  the  south  wing  of  the  transept,  although  it  had  been  apparently 
rebuilt  after  the  fire  of  117il,  was  again  altered^  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  north  transept. 
It  was  increased  in  width  one-third  by  rebuilding  the  west  wall  entirely,  and  lengthening  the  south 
one  to  meet  it.  The  whole  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  existing  work  vras  then  removed,  and 
a  series  of  tall  arches  built  round  the  sides,  reaching  nearly  up  to  the  clerestory  string-course — 
three  on  the  south  and  two  on  the  west  pierced  with  windows,  and  two  on  the  east  forming 
recesses  for  altars.  The  remaining  tower-pier,  and  the  north,  west,  and  south  arches  of  the 
crossing  were  completed  at  the  same  time.  It  seems,  too,  that  the  north  transept  was  now 
vaulted,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  the  south  wing.  Another  work  of  great  importance  was 
also  commenced — the  rebuilding  of  the  nave.  Fortunately  for  admirers  of  the  beautiful 
Norman  work,  the  state  of  the  funds  did  not  permit  of  more  than  the  two  first  bays  on 
each  side  being  tampered  with.  In  proof  of  this,  if  the  shafts  of  the  piers  are  examined 
closely,  it  will  be  seen  that  those  of  the  first  bay  are  detached  and  of  marble,  but  in 
the  next  bay  they  form  part  of  the  pier  itself,  and  are  of  stone,  painted  to  imitate  the  more  costly 
material,  which  could  not  be  afforded.  The  first  north  bay  is  filled  up  in  part  by  a  remarkable 
projection — quite  plain  on  the  nave  side,  but  with  an  arch  of  construction  at  the  back.  It  cannot 
be  a  buttress,  for  the  central  tower  was  not  built  at  the  time  any  higher  than  the  crowns  of  the 
arches,  and  no  dangerous  thrust  could  have  been  feared.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  was 
erected  as  a  sedile  for  an  altar  in  the  aisle,  but  the  absurdity  of  piling  up  so  solid  a  mass  for  so 
simple  a  purpose  is  obvious.  It  is  more  possible  that  it  contained  a  staircase  to  the  rood-loft, 
which  stood  at  the  east  end  of  the  nave,  forming  the  reredos  of  St.  Nicholas'  altar.  Modern 
repairs  have,  however,  obliterated  all  traces  of  an  entrance  below,  and  a  coating  of  plaster  may 
conceal  the  upper  door.  The  arch  at  the  back,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  blocks  out  of  which  the 
caps  of  the  jamb-shafts  are  cut,  is  simply  ornamental  architecture,  and  was  never  pierced. 

Shortly  after  the  rebuilding  of  the  south  transept,  sundry  alterations  were  made  in  and  around 
it.  The  two  arches  in  its  east  side  were  replaced  by  one  of  twice  their  span  ;  the  south  tower  was 
divided  by  a  wall  built  in  line  with  that  of  the  aisle  ;  its  southern  half  rebuilt  in  a  ditTorent  form, 
and  the  northern  pulled  down  to  the  ground  and  the  area  thrown  into  the  aisle,  which  thus  attained 
its  present  dimensions.  The  singular  lop-sided  wooden  ceiling  dates  from  this  enlargement,  as 
does  the  upper  half  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  aisle,  with  the  lancet  windows  in  it,  which  lancets 
have  Decorated  mouldings.  The  rebuilding  of  the  nave  having  been  abandoned,  the  junction 
between  the  early  Decorated  and  Noi-man  work  was  made  good  in  the  singular  way  we  see.  It  will 
be  observed  that  one  half  of  each  Norman  arch  has  been  reset  with  the  original  voussoirs.  The 
sculptured  cap  of  the  southern  bay  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Decorated  carving,  and  probably 
unique  in  having  a  square  instead  of  an  octagonal  or  circular  abacus. 

Some  rebuilding  also  appears  to  have  been  effected  in  the  south  transept  clerestory 
not  easy  to  follow  out.  If  the  east  and  west  clerestories  be  divided  along  the  centre  line  of  the 
wall  passage,  the  inner  walls  of  each  will  be  found  to  be  of  different  date,  not  only  from  each 
other,  but  from  the  outer  walls,  which  again  are  not  coeval.  The  wooden  vaulting  belongs  to 
these  alterations,  and  may  replace  a  stone  one,  of  which  only  the  springers  remain. 

The  monks,  having  now  reconstructed  the  whole  of  the  fabric  east  of  the  nave,  seem  to 
have  found  it  advisable  to  screen  off  their  portion  of  the  church  as  much  as  possible  ;  both 
for  the  sake  of  privacy,  and  the  greater  safety  of  their  valuable  shrines  and  ornaments.  In 
the  north  choir-aisle,  at  the  top  Njf  the  steps  to  the  upper  church,  was  built  a  solid  stone 
screen  with  a  doorway  in  the  centre,  and  similar  screens  were  erected  in  the  two  arches  on  the 
west  side  of  the  south  choir  transept.     The  west  side  of  the  old  wooden  pulpitum  at  the  choir 


'  The  jamb-3hafts  of  the  Bmall  window  in  the  north  wall  of  this  recess  are  remarkable  as  furnishing  the  only 
examples  (except  a  later  one  in  the  nave)  of  foliated  capitals  in  the  church. 
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entrance  was  also  replaced  b}'  a  solid  stone  wall,  with  the  "  quire  door"  in  the  midst.  The  arch 
opening  from  the  transept  into  the  south  choir  aisle  was  filled  by  a  screen,  and  a  small  door  from 
the  aisle  pierced  in  the  thin  wall  at  the  back  of  the  altar  recess  in  the  south  transept.  The  cloister 
door  is  also  of  this  date. 

There  now  follows  a  period  of  comparative  quietude  in  altei-ations  to  the  church — the  monks 
beincr  occupied  with  irrgent  repairs  to  the  conventual  buildings — and  the  onlv  works  of  the 
Decm-ated  period  proper  are  a  few  inserted  doors  and  windows. 

The  most  noteworthy  is  the  very  beautiful  door  now  forming  the  entrance  into  the  chapter- 
room.  It  was  built  about  1330  to  afford  easier  communication  with  the  monastic  buildings. 
The  two  principal  figures  represent  the  Christian  and  Jewish  Dispensations,  but  the  female 
fio-ure  of  the  former  has  been  restored  with  a  bearded  bishop's  head  ! !  To  the  same  period 
belongs  the  small  door  in  the  west  front.  This  was  inserted  in  1327  by  agreement  between  the 
priory  and  the  parishioners  of  St.  Nicholas  to  admit  the  latter  into  a  small  chapel,  where  the 
reserved  Sacrament  was  kept  for  the  sick  and  infii-m.'  A  door  was  also  built  in  the  west  wall  of 
the  north  choir  transept  to  give  access  to  certain  chambers,  situated  between  the  transept  and  the 
old  north  campanile,  which  pertained  to  the  Sacrist  and  other  officers.  The  corbels  still  remain  to 
show  the  levels. 

During  the  episcopate  of  Haymo  de  Heythe,  in  1343,  '-the  bishop  caused  the  new  campanile 
of  the  church  of  Rochester  to  be  carried  up  higher  with  stone  and  wood,  and  to  be  covered  with 
lead.  He  also  placed  in  it  four  new  bells,  whose  names  are  Dunstan,  Paulinus,  Ythamar,  and 
Lanfranc."  ■ 

I  take  it  that  the  tower  was  now  built  from  the  crowns  of  the  arches  one  stage  upwards  above 
the  roofs,  and  capped  by  a  wooden  spire  covered  with  lead.  The  latter  was  several  times  rebuilt, 
but  the  tower  appears  to  have  remained  until  Mr.  Cottingham  cased  and  otherwise  transformed  it 
into  the  present  feeble  stnictm-e  in  1S2<). 

In  the  year  1344,  bishop  Haymo  de  Heythe  "  caused  the  shrines  of  SS.  Pauhnus  and  Ythamar 
to  be  made  anew  of  marble  and  alabaster,  towards  which  renewal  he  gave  two  himdred  marks."' 
These  shrines  most  likely  stood  behind  the  high  altar.  Possibly  the  increased  importance  such 
elaborate  ornaments  gave  to  the  east  end.  caused  the  plainer  Early  English  windows  at  the  sides 
to  be  replaced  by  more  elegant  ones  of  the  prevailing  fashion. 

During  the  fifteenth  centur}-  the  alteration  of  doors  and  windows  still  went  on.  The  outer 
wall  of  the  north  choir  aisle  was  heightened  to  form  a  clerestory-,  and  the  present  groined  vault 
erected.  The  Norman  windows  of  the  nave  aisles  were  next  replaced  by  two-light  Perpendicular 
ones,  and  the  north  door  renewed.  Still  later,  the  Noi-man  clerestory  of  the  nave  was  taken  down 
and  rebuilt  in  the  new  manner,  and  a  large  eight-light  window  inserted  in  the  west  front.  The 
Norman  pinnacle  at  the  north-west  angle  was  removed  with  the  clerestor}',  and  a  plain  octagonal 
tm-ret  set  up  in  its  stead.     This  is  a  clear  case  of  fifteenth  century  "restoration." 

Lastly,  the  final  step  that  produced  the  singular  ground-plan  of  the  church,  was  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Lady  Chapel  westward,  by  adding  to  it  a  nave  of  three  bays.  That  the  south  transept 
was  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  is  a  fact  about  which  there  is  no  doubt,  both  from  documents  and 
other  reliable  sources.  It  is  also  equally  ceiiain  that  the  Perpendicular  extension  was  never  called 
the  Lady  Chapel  until  modern  times  ;  nor  could  it  have  been,  as  some  writers  assert,  the  chapel  of 
the  injirmitorium  of  the  priory. 

The  last  addition  to  the  church  brings  us  within  a  few  jears  of  the  suppression  of  the  priory 
and  the  refoundation  of  the  cathedral  church  in  1541,  with,  for  the  second  time,  a  body  of 
secular  canons.  By  the  refoundation  charter,  the  whole  of  the  church,  with  its  chapels,  bells, 
campaniles,  cloisters,  roofs,  cemeteries,  kc,  was  made  over  to  the  new  chapter ;  but,  excepting  the 
changes  necessitated  bj-  the  revised  order  of  things  in  the  ritual  arrangements,  no  important 
alterations  were  made  to  the  fabric.  During  the  next  three  centuiies  the  church  suffered  very 
much  at  the  hands  of  "  restorers  "  and  others,  but  it  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  their  vagaries. 
I  may,  however,  state  that  the  south  aisle  of  the  nave  was  recased  and  otherwise  disfigured  in 

'  I  lately  discovered  the  original  indenture  amongst  the  chapter  muniments.     The  agreement  is  : — 

"  Quod  dicti  Religiosi  facient  dictis  parochianis  nnum  Oratorium  in  angulo  dictae  navis  ecclesias  jnxta 
"  bostium  boriale  cum  hoxtio  el  Jeneslra.  ex  parte  exteriore  dicta  ecclesirc  ad  reponendum  corpus 
"  domini  pro  infirmis  |  nocturnis  horis  |  f  uturis  temporibus  ministrandis  cum  Ubero  introitu  et 
"  exitu  ad  dictum  Oratorium." 

The  window  cannot  now  bo  traced,  owing  to  alterations  and  rocasing.  The  north  door  was  altered  in  Perpendi- 
cular times :  but  the  inner  arch  appears  to  be  earlier,  though  now  blocked. 

-  "  Anno  xviij.  regni  Regis  Edwardi  UI.  Episcopus  campanile  novum  Ecclesise  Roffensis  petris  atque  lignis 
altius  fecit  levare,  ot  illud  plumbo  cooperire,  necnon  et  quatuor  campanas  novas  in  eodem  ponere,  quarum 
nomina  aunt  haic,  Dunstanus,  Paulinus,  Ithamarns  atque  Lanfrancus."     Angl.  Sac.  i.  375. 

^  "  Episcopus  circa  Festum  Sancti  Michaelis  feretra  SS.  Paulini  et  Ythamari  de  marmore  et  alabastro  fecit 
renovare :  pro  qua  quidem  renovatione  cc.  marcas  dedit."    Jbid. 
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iri64  ;  and  that  in  1670  the  north  aisle  shared  the  same  fate.  We  have  also  lost  the  two  outer 
turrets  of  the  west  front,  as  well  as  Haymo  de  Heythe's  tower  and  its  '■  extinguisher  "  covering. 

I  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  a  matter  of  great  interest,  viz.  the  history  of  the  altar  of  St. 
Nicholas.  I  will  endeavour  to  put  it  as  briefly  as  possible.  The  altar  of  St.  Nicholas  is  first  named 
in  a  confirmation  charter  of  bishop  Gundulf  which  must  date  between  1100  and  1108,  as  being 
"  parochial  in  the  church  of  the  blessed  Andrew.'' '  1  am  not  certain  that  the  parish  altar  was 
actual!}'  in  the  present  church  before  the  time  of  bishop  John  de  Canterburj'  (1125-1 137),  and 
where  it  was  at  first  placed  is  not  known.  Analogy  would  point  to  the  east  end  of  the  nave  beneath 
the  rood-loft,  against  the  solid  wall  I  have  supposed  to  have  been  there  built  by  Ernulf.  No  record 
of  its  exact  site  occurs  until  1312,  in  connection  with  one  of  the  quarrels  that  always  occurred  in 
churches  partly  conventual  or  collegiate  and  partly  parochial.  It  appears  from  a  document  dated 
April  Cth  of  that  year,  that  the  parish  altar  had  been  removed  by  the  monks,  against  the  will 
of  the  parishioners,  to  another  part  of  the  church.  The  reason  is  not  given,  but  methinks  it  had 
to  do  with  the  rebuilding  of  the  eastern  baj's  of  the  nave. 

It  was,  however,  now  arranged  that  the  parish  mass  should  be  sung  "  in  altari  existente  in 
corpore  ecclesie  anteriori  sub  pulpito,"  on  the  feasts  of  All  Saints,  St.  Nicholas,  the  Nativity,  and 
the  Purification,  and  on  all  Sundays,  but  on  ordinary  days  no  mass  might  be  said  "  in  altari 
sub  praefato  pulpito,"  nor  the  divine  offices  be  performed  "  in  parte  anteriori  sive  in  navi 
dicte  ecclesie,"  except  without  musical  accompaniment.  Moreover,  the  deed  of  1327,"  in 
enumerating  the  parties  describes  "  the  parishioners  of  the  altar  of  Saint  Nicholas,  situated  in  the 
nave  of  the  said  church."  We  have,  therefore,  contemporary  evidence  to  prove  that  in  the  four- 
teenth century  the  parish  altar  stood,  not  in  an  aisle  or  transept,  but  in  the  nave,  and  at  the  east 
end  thereof,  below  \\\e  piilpituiii.  The  1312  agreement  concludes  with  a  proviso  to  the  effect  that 
if  at  any  time  the  monks  would  build  them  a  separate  church  outside  the  cathedral  church,  the 
parishioners  would  remove  into  it,  and  resign  all  claims  to  an  altar  in  the  cathedral  church.  We 
hear  nothing  further  till  a  century  later,  when  bishop  Richard  Yong,  in  May,  1418,  grants  to  the 
parishioners  of  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  "  siti  in  nave  ecclesie  nostre  Eoffcn,''  licence  to  continue 
and  complete  the  building  of  the  work  there  begun,  for  making  a  church  in  the  cemetery 
on  the  north  of  the  cathedral  church.  On  completion  of  which  they  were  to  remove  into  it. 
Various  objections  and  hindrances  were  raised  by  the  monks,  and  the  building  got  on  slowly. 
However,  in  1421,  a  composition  was  drawn  up  between  the  monks  and  citizens,  withdrawing  all 
opposition  to  the  completion  of  the  still  unfinished  structui-e,  which  was  to  be  ready  for  occupation 
in  three  years.^  And  on  December  18th,  1423,  the  new  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  "in  the  cemetery 
commonly  called  Green  Church  Hawe,"  was  consecrated  by  John,  bishop  of  Dromore  (in  absentia 
episcopi  I^off.),  and  a  solemn  renunciation  made  by  the  parishioners,  "  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral 
church  of  Rochester,  before  the  altar,  which  was  anciently  called  the  altar  of  St.  Nicholas,  lying 
and  situate  in  the  said  cathedral  church,"  of  all  their  rights  to  the  same  altar.''  One  more  dispute 
occurred  in  1447,  owing  to  the  parishioners  having  commenced  to  build  a  porch  at  the  west  end  ol 
their  church,  which  the  monks  maintained  was  an  infringement  on  their  right  of  way,  but  the 
citizens  removed  the  obstruction,  and  peace  was  restored.  With  the  further  history  of  St.  Nicholas' 
church  I  have  here  nothing  to  do,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  one  thing  before  finally  taking 
leave  of  the  parishioners.  In  the  nave  of  the  cathedral  church,  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  the  corbels  that  carry  the  roof,  the  eastern  half  having  angels  with  expnnded  wings, 
while  the  angels  on  the  remainder  have  folded  wings.  Moreover,  the  line  of  separation  occurs 
over  the  fifth  bay.  Now,  I  do  not  think  this  was  accidental,  but  that  it  had  something  to  do  with 
the  division  of  the  nave  between  the  monks  and  parishioners  ;  in  short,  after  looking  at  the  previous 
evidence,  that  the  parochial  part  of  the  nave  may  be  localized  in  the  first  five  bays.  This  was  an 
old  boundary,  for  the  three  remaining  bays  show  certain  richer  features  in  the  Norman  work  than 
the  poition  east  of  them. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  few  words  (1)  on  the  antiquities  and  ritual  arrangements  ;  (2)  on  the 
monuments.  Externally  the  cathedral  church  is  uninteresting,  and  nearly  all  the  ancient  features 
have  disappeared,  beneath  the  hands  of  successive  "restorers."  The  west  front  retains  much 
of  its  rich  Norman  work  untouched,  especially  in  the  lower  half.  The  great  door  is  an  exceedingly 
fine  specimen,  and  has  a  curiously  joggled  lintel  carved  with  figures  of  the  apostles,  with  a 
representation  in  the  tympanum  above  of  our  Lord  in  Majesty,  between  the  emblems  of  the  four 
evangelists.  Projecting  from  a  jamb-shaft  on  either  side  are  figures  of  a  king  and  queen,  probably 
two  of  the  oldest  statues  now  in  England.  They  represent  Henry  I.  and  his  consort.  Another 
figure  of  almost  equal  antiquity,  of  a  bishop,  is  placed  in  a  niche  on  the  north  turret.  It  is  greatly 
to  be  regretted  that  so  venerable  a  piece  of  sculpture  should  be  permitted  to  crumble  away  in  a 
position  to  which  it  does  not  belong,  as  it  evidently  formed  the  recumbent  effigy  on  a  tomb. 

'  "  Altare  sancti  Nioholai  quod  est  parochiale  in  ecclesia  beati  Andree."     Reg.  Itoff.  6. 

2  See  Note  1  on  procediug  page.     For  the   1312  agreement,  see  Reij.  Roff.  545. 

3  Ibid.  oCI. 
*  Ibid.  508. 
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Witli  regard  to  the  internal  features,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  bases  of  the  tower  arch  at 
the  east  end  of  the  nave  do  not  come  down  to  the  floor.  This  is  on  account  of  the  former  existence 
here  of  the  rood-loft,  or  westernmost  of  the  two  screens  usually  found  in  conventual  and  collegiate 
churches.  It  served  as  the  reredos  of  St.  Nicholas  altar  until  the  removal  of  the  latter  in  1423. 
Beneath  the  eastern  tower  arch,  raised  on  ten  steps,  stands  the  pulpitum.  Its  plainness  is 
remarkable,  but  satisfactorily  explained  when  the  existence  of  the  rood-loft  to  the  west  is  taken 
into  account.  Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  pulpitum  was  of  wood,  as 
the  original  eastern  side  shows.  I  have  not  been  able  to  recover  the  dedication  of  the  north 
transept  altar,  neither  can  I  find  any  authority  for  the  south  choir  aisle  being  caUed  St.  Edmund's 
chapel.  In  the  choir  may  be  seen  much  of  the  original  woodwork  put  in  before  1227,  probably 
the  earliest  remains  of  wooden  choir  fittings  in  England.  There  was  only  one  row,  each  side  being 
divided  into  three  lengths.  No  portion  has  been  preserved  of  the  returned  stalls.  Of  the  side 
ones,  the  whole  of  the  misericords  have  disappeared,  and  of  the  actual  stalls  only  the  brackets  which 
carried  the  divisions  between  the  seats  remain.  In  front  of  the  seats  was  a  low  bench,  supported  by  a 
series  of  trefoil-headed  arches.'  This  bench,  which  still  exists  almost  in  its  original  state,  even  to 
the  old  colouring,  was  used,  not  as  a  book-desk,  for  the  good  monks  had  no  books,  but  for  the 
brethren  to  rest  their  elbows  on  when  kneeling  prostrate  "  supra  formas."  On  the  reintroduction 
of  the  seculars  in  1541,  the  old  bench  was  boxed  in,  as  it  were,  by  panelled  desks  of  the  ordinary 
height,  and  turned  into  a  shelf.  Under  Sir  G.  G.  Scott,  the  later  panelling  was  advanced  to  form 
a  new  row  of  desks,  and  the  old  bench  again  opened  out ;  new  book-boards  being  fixed  above  them 
on  light  iron  standards.  The  restored  stalls  and  misericords  are  exactly  on  the  old  lines.  The 
heraldic  diaper  on  the  walls  above  is  in  part  ancient — showing  there  were  no  canopies  to  the 
stalls — the  rest  is  a  faithful  copy  of  the  original,  with  the  exception  of  the  charges  on  the  shields, 
which  are  modern. 

Opposite  the  bishop's  seat  is  the  greater  part  of  a  curious  representation  of  the  Wheel  of 
Fortune.  Before  1541,  the  bishop's  seat  was  the  first  stall  on  the  right  of  the  choir  door;  the 
prior's  stall  being  the  corresponding  one  on  the  left. 

The  choir  transepts  were  screened  off  from  the  presbytery.  The  northern  one  was  the  chapel 
of  St.  William,  whose  shrine  stood  in  the  centre — a  supposed  portion  of  it  is  preserved  in 
the  aisle  to  the  east.  The  south  transept  was  used  as  a  lobby  by  the  monks.  In  both 
transepts  are  some  interesting  remains  of  geometrical  paving.  The  south  transept  has  two 
narrow,  round-headed  archways  at  the  south  end.  which  communicated,  the  one  with  a  stair  down  to 
the  crypt,  the  other  with  a  stair  to  a  chamber  over  the  transept  aisle.  Both  stairs  are  now  blocked. 
The  north  transept  has  two  larger  doors,  also  round-headed  ;  one  at  the  north-west  angle  opening 
into  a  stair  turret  to  the  roof  and  wall  passages  ;  the  other  at  the  north-east  angle,  giving  access 
to  a  similar  turret  leading  to  the  ancient  Treasury  over  the  transept  aisle,  and  continuing 
thence  to  the  roof.  The  transept  aisles  are  each  of  two  bays,  with  quadripartite  groining. 
The  sides  remote  from  the  presbytery  have  a  wall  arcade  of  three  arches,  carried  by  twin  shafts, 
but  the  northern  arcade  is  nearly  hidden  by  bishop  Warner's  tomb.  The  high  altar  now  stands 
on  the  line  between  the  first  and  second  bays;  but  the  walls  built  in  the  crypt  below  to 
sustain  the  extra  weight  of  the  reredos,  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  sedilia,  show  that 
it  has  been  removed  a  bay  east  of  its  first  site.  The  three  sedilia  are  of  poor  and 
late  Perpendicular  character.  In  the  first  bay  on  the  north  side  is  a  singular  lavatory,  and 
below  it  a  small  square  recess,  provided  with  a  flue.  The  crypt  contains  a  number  of  very 
beautiful  specimens  of  carving  and  moulded  stonework,  found  at  difi'erent  times.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  monumental  slabs  and  matrices  of  brasses  brought  from  the  upper  church.  One  huge 
slab  bears  the  indent  of  a  head  and  hands,  which  were  of  brass,  the  rest  of  the  figure  being  formed 
by  incised  lines.  The  whole  is  now  worn  so  smooth  that  not  a  vestige  is  traceable.  There  lies 
here,  too,  a  beautiful  coped  coflBn-lid  of  Purbeck  marble  ;  it  has  a  semi-circular  piece  cut  out  of  its 
narrow  end,  showing  it  was  originally  made  to  stand  against  a  circular  or  semi-circular  pier, 
probably  in  the  nave.  There  were  at  least  six  altars  in  the  crypt,  dedicated  to  SS.  Michael, 
Katherine,  Mary  Magdalene,  Edmund,  Denis,  and  the  Holy  Trinity.  Numerous  traces  of  frescoes 
are  to  be  found  on  the  walls  and  vaulting,  but  not  in  a  condition  sufiiciently  perfect  to  enable  ua 
to  recover  from  their  designs  the  sites  of  any  of  the  altars. 

At  least  seventeen  bishops  of  Rochester  were  interred  in  their  cathedral  church.  Paulinus 
(ob.  C44),  Ythamar  (ob.  circa  655),  and  Tobias  (ob.  72 G)  were  buried  in  the  Old  English  church. 
Of  Gundulf.  it  is  recorded  that  archbishop  Anselm,  in  1108,  "  buried  him  before  the  altar  of  the 
crucifix  of  the  church  which  he  himself  had  built  from  the  foundations."  -  I  am  unable  to  fix 
with  certainty  the  site  of  this  altar.  Normally  it  would  stand  outside  the  west  end  of  the  monks' 
choir,  against  the  rood  loft ;  but  at   Rochester  this  position  seems  to  have  been  occupied  by 

'  'Whoever  designed  these  wooden  benches,  also  designed  the  marble  sarcophagus  attributed  to  bishop  G.  de 
Glanville. 

-  '■  Eum  ante  altare  crucifixi  ecclesie  quam  ipse  a  fundamentis  construxerat  tumulavit."  Cott.  MS. 
Nero,  A.  8,  f.  80,  and  Atiyl.  Sue.  ii.  291. 
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St.  Nicholas'  altar.  A  plain  sarcophagus  in  the  first  bay  on  the  south  side  of  the  presbytery,  is 
traditionally  ascribed  to  Gundulf,  but  I  know  not  on  what  authority.  Besides  this  there  remain 
in  the  church  eleven  other  tombs.  The  earliest  is  a  stone  coffin  covered  with  a  marble  slab, 
on  which  is  carved  iu  low  relief  a  cross  with  floriated  stem.  It  stands  at  the  south 
end  of  the  choir  transept,  but  whom  it  commemorates  is  not  known.  At  the  opposite  end  of  the 
transept  is  another  coffin  with  a  cross  carved  on  the  lid,  the  whole  being  of  marble.  The  wall 
behind  is  covered  with  an  elegant  vine  pattern,  with  white  birds  on  the  branches,  painted  on  a  red 
ground.  Thorpe'  calls  this  the  tomb  of  St.  William,  but  adds  that  it  "  makes  so  mean  an 
appearance  as  not  to  have  been  worth  "  engraving  in  his  volume.  St.  William's  tomb  it  certainly 
is  not,  and  from  the  crutch-headed  staff  below  the  cross  on  the  lid,  is  doubtless  that 
of  one  of  the  priors.  Of  about  the  same  date  is  the  tomb  generally  ascribed  to  bishop 
Gilbert  de  Glanville,  standing  in  the  third  bay  on  the  north  .side  of  the  presbytery.  It 
is  a  marble  sarcophagus  with  an  arcade  of  seven  arches  filled  with  foliage  in  front, 
and  a  sloping  roof,  now  sadly  mutilated  and  restored  with  rough  stone,  but  which  was 
originally  adorned  with  seven  busts.  Four  of  these  issued  from  lozenge-shaped  openings,  and  the 
other  three  were  set  in  bold  quatre-foils,  the  openings  and  quatre-foils  being  placed  alternately. 
The  existence  of  this  tomb,  if  it  is  in  situ,  shows  that  the  presbytery  was  completed  before  1214, 
the  date  of  the  bishop's  death.  He  appears  to  have  been  continually  quarrelling  with  the  prior 
and  convent,  and  the  chronicler,  in  recording  his  death,  adds  with  uncharitable  glee,  that  he  was 
buried  like  Jews  and  hei-etics,  without  the  Divine  offices,  because  he  died  during  the  Interdict, 
and  that  as  soon  as  he  was  dead  and  bui'ied  the  Interdict  was  removed.- 

The  next  bay  to  the  east  contains  the  tomb  of  bishop  Laurence  de  St.  Martin,^  who  died  in 
1274.     The  effigy  is  a  very  fine  one  with  a  magnificent  canopy  above  the  head. 

The  next  tomb  in  point  of  date  is  that  of  bishop  Walter  de  Merton,  who  was  drowned  in 
1277,  and  "honourably  buried  in  the  same  church  (of  Rochester)  in  the  north  part  beside  the 
sepulchre  of  St.  William."  *  His  tomb  is  placed  in  the  centre  arch  of  the  north  wall  of  the  choir 
transept.  Tlie  effigy  of  Limoges  enamel,*  which  once  surmounted  it,  disappeared  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  was  replaced  in  1598  by  an  alabaster  figure  in  cope  and  mitre  at  the  cost  of  Merton 
College,  Oxford.  This  in  turn  was  unjustifiably  displaced  in  1852  in  favour  of  a  flat  slab  of  inferior 
design — the  effigy  being  placed  in  the  next  compartment.  At  the  same  time  the  fine  lofty  canopy, 
which  retained  some  curious  specimens  of  Elizabethan  restoration,  was  "  restored  "  to  its  original 
state,  and  the  contemporary  double  window  behind  opened  out  and  filled  with  very  hideous  glass. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs  in  the  south  choir-aisle  descending  to  the  crypt  is  a  recessed  tomb, 
bearing  a  mutilated  effigy  in  a  chasuble,  holding  a  book  in  the  right  hand  and  staff  in  the  left. 
The  head  and  lower  part  of  the  figure  are  missing,  but  the  sleeves  of  the  albe  tunic  and  dalmatic 
appear  at  the  wrists,  and  prove  that  it  represents  a  bishop.  It  is  usually  ascribed  to  John  de 
Bradfield  who  died  in  1283,  and  was  buried  in  the  south  part  of  the  church  "jiixta  ostium 
crubitorum."  '^  So  the  MS.  plainly  has  it,  but  what  does  the  last  word  mean  ?  Mr.  Micklethwaite 
suggests  "  crypts  "  which  fits  very  well,  only  the  effigy,  which  is  executed  in  very  low  relief,  seems 
earlier  than  1283.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  straight-sided  pedimental  canopy  with  remarkable  cusps. 
The  style  of  this  agrees  better  with  the  date  of  the  bishop's  decease. 

Li  the  bay  of  the  pre  sbytery  opposite  bishop  L.  de  St.  Martin's  tomb  is  the  monument  of  bishop 
Thomas  de  Ynglesthorp,  who  died  1291.''     It  consists  of  a  marble  coffin  surmounted  by  an  effigy  of 

>  Ctuit  Rof,  170. 

2  1214  "Defunctus  est  predictus.  G.  primus  ecclesie  Roffensis  perturbator  et  sepultus  a  parte  borial 
predicte  basilice  inter  fundatores  confundator  sic  saul  inter  prophetas.  cuju9  sepulchre  titulum  satis  e 
competentem  patres  predecessores  imposuerunt.  qui  sic  incipit. 

Laude  Dei  nlausa  fuit  hie  hac  clausus  in  aula 
Luce  Jovis  lux  septima  mesta  silencia  fregit. 

Congrue  laude  dei  clausa  moritur.  cujus  vitam  laudem  canentium  era  conclusit  plurimorum.  ^  Et  ut  aperte 
dicamus  :  in  tantum  in  eum  ut  creditur  ulcio  divina  excrevit.  ut  sancta  ecclesia  qui  pro  hereticis  et  perfidis 
Judeis  exdrat  :  in  transitu  istius  nequaquam  divina  celebrare  permitteretur.  Quia  ipso  viyonte  per  septennium 
duravit  tocius  anglie  Interdictum.  Quo  defuncto  et  tumulato.  statim  solutum  est  Interdictum."  Cott.  Mb. 
Nero,  JJ.  a.  and  ^7117.  Sac.  i.  347. 

3  Anno  1274.  ""Obiit  Laurentius  Roffensis  episcopus  in  crastino  sanctorum  marcelliui  et  Petri,  et  sepultus 
honorifice  in  basilica  sedis  sue  juxta  majus  altare  a  parte  boriali."     Jb(d. 

1  "  Sepultus  honorifice  in  ecclesia  eadem  in  parte  boriali  juxta  sepulchrum  Rancti  Willelmi."     Ibid. 

5  Vide  the  original  account  in  Gust.  lioff.  p.  193. 

6  "Anno  1283  obiit  Johannes  episcopus  Roffensis  in  die  S.  Georgij  martyris.  et  sepultus  est  in  ecclesia 
eadem  a  parte  australi  juxta  ostium  crubitorum."  So  Cott.  MS.  Nero,  D.  ii.  but  Wharton  in  Angl.  Sac.  ii.  350 
prints  the  last  word  exciibitorum.  , 

'  Anno  1291.  "Obiit  bone  momorie  magister  Thomas  de  Ynglesthorp  episcopus  Roffensis.  videlicet  m 
festo  sanctorum  Nerei  achillei  atque  pancratii.  cujus  corpus,  xvj."  kl.  Julii  videlicet  die  Jovis  proxima  ante 
festum  Sancti  Dunstani  archiepiscopi  traditum  fuit  sepulture  cum  solempnitate  dobita  in  eadem  ecclesia  juxta 
magnum  altare  ex  parte  australi."  Cott.  MS.  Nero,  D.  ii.  Compare  above  from  the  original  with  the  version 
printed  by  Wharton.     Angl.  Sac.  i.  3oU. 
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tlie  deceased  witH  a  canopy  above  the  head.     This  was  evidently  executed  by  the  same  artist  who 
carved  bishop  Laurence's  effigy,  though  in  a  plainer  style. 

Tradition  ascribes  the  tomb  in  the  north  choir  to  bishop  Hamo  de  Heythe,  who  died  1352, 
It  has  unfortunately  lost  the  effigy,  and  nothing  remains  to  show  whose  memorial  it  is.  The 
details  of  the  canopy  much  resemble  those  of  the  chapter-room  door. 

The  most  beautiful  effigy  in  the  church  is  that  of  bishop  John  de  Sheppey  (1353-1360).  It 
lies  under  a  restored  canopy,  though  on  its  original  tomb,  in  the  arch  between  the  aisle  of  the  north 
choir  transept  and  the  presbytery.  This  monument  was  discovered  walled  up  in  1826.  Amongst 
the  fragments  that  covered  it  were  many  portions  of  a  most  sumptuous  reredos.  carved  in  clunch 
and  pamted  and  gilded.'  The  effigy  is  of  the  same  material  also  elaborately  painted  and  gilded. 
The  original  colouring  has  been  singularly  well  preserved.  The  bishop  is  represented  in  amice  and 
alb  with  brown  and  gold  apparels,  pink  dalmatic  diapered  with  black  flowers,  and  red  chasuble  lined 
with  green  and  powdered  with  a  gold  cruciform  device.  His  gloves  are  white  with  jewelled  backs, 
and  from  the  left  wrist  hangs  a  golden  fanon  set  with  crystals.  The  tunicle  and  stole  are  not 
shown.  The  pastoral  staff  has  a  napkin  twisted  round  it ;  but  we  must  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
crook  which,  judging  from  the  knop,  was  a  glorious  one.  It  was  fixed  into  the  staff  by  a  peg,  and 
may  therefore  have  been  of  precious  metal.  The  face,  contrary  to  mediaeval  usage,  appears  to  be  a 
likeness.  The  mitre  is  richly  gilt  and  jewelled,  and  beneath  the  head  are  two  oblong  cushions  of 
different  desio-n.  Mi".  Micklethwaite  suggests  from  their  foreign  character  that  they  were  copied 
from  the  Limoges  effigy  of  Walter  de  Merton.  The  feet  rest  on  two  dogs,  each  adorned  with  a 
red  collar  with  gold  bells.  Bishop  John  de  Sheppey 's  tomb  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  chapel 
where  he  founded  a  chantry  of  St.  John  Baptist.  He  inserted  above  the  altar  a  three-light  Decorated 
window  now  removed  all  but  the  jambs. 

In  the  same  corner  of  the  church  may  be  seen  a  panelled  altar-tomb  standing  north  and  south. 
This  is  the  monument  of  bishop  John  Lowe,  who  died  1467.  It  has  been  removed  from  its 
original  site  south  of  St.  William's  shrine.  Behind  it,  in  the  eastern  aisle,  are  the  monuments  of 
bishop  Warner,  1666  ;  archdeacon  John  Lee  Warner.  1679;  and  John  Warner,  Esq.,  1698. 

The  onlv  other  monuments  in  the  eastern  half  of  the  church  are  two  large  slabs  with  matrices 
of  brasses.  One  lies  behind  the  high  altar,  and  bears  the  indent  of  a  knight  and  his  lady.  It 
covers  the  grave  of  Sir  William  Arundel,  K.G.,  governor  of  the  castle  and  city  of  Rochester,  who 
died  August,  1400,  and  Agnes  his  wife.-  The  other  slab  lies  in  the  midst  of  the  presbytery,  and 
once  contained  the  brass  of  a  bishop  with  a  representation  of  the  soul  being  borne  to  heaven. 
Most  probably  it  commemorated  bishop  John  de  Bottlesham,  1400-1404.  Two  other  matrices  of 
brasses  of  bishops,  with  figures  of  saints  at  the  sides  of  the  canopies,  remain  in  the  church — one 
in  the  south  transept  and  the  other  in  the  north  choir-aisle.  The  latter  has  been  removed  from 
the  side  of  the  other  in  the  Lady  Chapel,  where  several  of  the  bishops  desired  to  be  buried.  Other 
brassless  slabs  remain  in  the  north  choir-aisle  and  the  north  transept.  The  only  post-suppression 
monuments  worthy  of  notice  are  that  of  Wm.  Streaton  and  wife,  1809,  opposite  Hamo  de  Heythe's  ; 
that  of  Sir  Richard  Head  (1689)  on  the  east  wall  of  the  south  transept,  the  work  of  Grinling 
Gibbons  ;  and  a  singular  mural  one  with  a  bust  of  Richard  Watts,  who  died  1579,  erected  in  the 
south  transept  by  the  mayor  and  citizens  in  1736. 

■  These  splendid  fragments  are  now  preserve!  in  the  crypt.  Among  them  are  p.irt  of  a  Virgin  and  Child, 
and  of  the  Coronation  of  the  Virgin  ;  angels  with  scrolls,  thuribles,  and  musical  instruments ;  and  small  figures 
under canopies^one  being  ".Moyses  "  with  the  tables  of  the  Law.  They  date  from  the  middle  of  the  Decorated 
period.     See  also  Arclucohijiu,  xxr.  122,   where  the  effigy  is  described  and  illustrated. 

-  Archavlogia  Ca/id'aiiO,  xiii.  141. 
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By  canon  SCOTT  EOBERTSON. 


There  was  a  Norman  cliuroli  here,  so  mucli  restored  (by  John  de  Eokesle,  probably)  in  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  III.  that  the  casual  observer  would  assign  its  erection  to  the  Decorated  period. 
The  church  consisted  simply  of  a  nave  and  chancel,  with  a  western  bell-cot,  in  which  hung 
one  bell.  The  Edwardian  restoration  added  nothing  to  this  plan,  but  in  Tudor  times  Sir  John 
Peche  added  a  north  chapel  to  the  chancel,  built  for  himself  a  magnificent  monument  of  elabo- 
rately carved  stone  on  the  north  side  of  the  high  altar,  inserted  a  very  handsome  rood-screen,  and 
filled  the  windows  with  painted  glass.  The  admirable  carving  of  the  rood-screen,  with  the 
pomegranate  badge  of  Katherine  of  Aragon,  and  the  peach  stones  which  symbolize  the  donor's 
name,  fix  the  date  of  the  screen.  It  must  have  been  carved  between  a.d.  1.502  and  a.d.  1520.  By 
a  quaint  conceit  the  carvercut  the  letter  ''  e  "  upon  each  peach  stone,  thus  suggesting  the  word  "peche." 
From  the  designs  of  the  carving  with  which  six  shafts  of  this  screen  are  enriched  we  are  led  to 
compare  it  with  the  metal  screenwork  around  the  tomb  of  Henry  VII.,  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Similar  work  is  found  upon  wooden  screens  in  two  other  Kentish  churches  ;  and  we  ma}',  perhaps, 
be  justified  in  suggesting  either  that  Torregiano  designed  these  screens,  or  that  one  of  his  Flemish 
workmen  executed  them,  upon  the  model  of  his  master's  work  at  Westminster.  I  speak  now  simply 
of  the  actual  screen  itself.  The  top  rail  or  balustrade  above  the  coving  was  probably  inserted 
at  a  su'osequent  restoration. 

In  the  year  1614  Sir  Percy  vail  Hart  restored  the  north  window  of  the  north  chancel  chapel. 
In  that  window's  central  light  I  read  these  words  : — "  Re-edified  by  Sir  Percijvall  Hart,  knight, 
Anno  Domini  161i." 

A  century  later  another  restoration  took  place.  This  was  due  to  the  care  and  liberality  of  Per- 
cyvall  Hart,  Esq.,  an  ardent  Jacobite,  devoted  to  Queen  Anne,  who  visited  him  at  LuUingstone. 
Several  personal  relics  of  that  Queen,  kept  by  Mr.  Hart,  are  still  preserved  at  LuUingstone  Castle 
by  his  descendants.  That  gentleman  died  in  1738,  having  been  a  "munificent  Eepairer  and  Beau- 
tifier  of  this  church,"  as  his  epitaph  declares.  It  occupies  the  west  wall  of  the  north  chapel.  The 
existing  pews  of  oak  and  buffet  font  were  his  work,  and  the  ceilings  also.  In  the  chancel  arch, 
the  central  mitre,  and  the  alternation  of  mitres  with  royal  crowns,  suggest  his  devotion  to 
"  Church  and  Queen." 

His  generous  interest  in  this  house  of  prayer  was  carried  on  by  his  son-in-law.  Sir  Thomas  Dyke, 
who  caused  the  glass  in  the  south  window,  of  three  lights,  in  the  nave,  to  be  repaired  and  restored. 
The  subject  chosen  by  him  for  the  centre  was  Our  Lord's  Ascension.  On  either  side  of  it  are 
figures  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  Botolph.  The  artist  was  W.  Peck,  or  Peckatt,  and  the  work 
was  completed  in  the  year  1754.  The  forty-two  quarterings  of  the  Harts'  armorial  bearings  appear 
in  this  window,  impaled  with  the  Dyke  coat  (or,  three  ciuquefoils  sable).  As  Sir  Thomas  Dyke's 
arms  are  placed  in  both  the  northern  windows  of  the  nave  we  must  suppose  that  he  did  something 
towards  their  restoration  also.  In  the  apex  of  the  easternmost  of  the  two  appear  the  arms  of  his 
father-in-law,  Percyvall  Hait  (party  per  chevron  azttre  and  (piles,  three  harts  tripping  or) ;  and  in 
the  dexter  light  at  base,  below  the  figure  of  Elijah  the  Prophet,  are  the  same  arms,  impaled  with 
the  eagles  of  the  Dixon  coat.  The  arms  of  Sir  Thomas,  bearing  those  of  his  wife  on  an  escutcheon 
of  pretence,  appear  only  at  the  base  of  the  sinister  light,  beneath  the  figure  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist.  We  must,  therefore,  infer  that  this  north-east  window  of  the  nave  was  probably  filled 
with  its  present  glass  before  Mr.  Percyvall  Hart  died,  in  1738.  The  north-west  window  of  the 
nave  has  the  Dyke  arms  in  the  sinister  light  beneath  the  figure  of  St.  George  slaying  the  dragon  ; 
and  also  in  the  dexter  light  beneath  glass  which  is  of  much  earlier  date  than  the  time  of  Sir  T. 
Dyke.  It  is  not  later  than  the  time  of  King  Henry  VIII.  It  represents  a  horrible  legend  of  the 
martyrdom  of  St.  Amphibalus,  whose  prostrate  body  is  lying  beneath  a  windlass,  by  the  winding  of 
which  the  saint  is  being  disembowelled.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  probable  that  Sir  Thomas  Dyke 
found  tlie  sinister  light  in  bad  repair,  and  that,  while  restoring  it,  he  left  untouched  the  dexter 
light,  which  may  have  been  inserted  by  Sir  John  Peche  when  he  built  the  north  chapel  and  his 
own  tomb.  ,  ' 
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The  Decorated  mouldings  of  the  south-west  and  south-east  doorways  are  good,  but  simple.  The 
chamfor-stops  upon  them  show,  I  thinlc,  how  the  semi-pyramid  or  dagger-stop  of  the  Perpendicular 
style  was  suggested  and  gradually  attained. 

Very  interesting  is  the  chancel  of  Lullingstone  Church.  As  we  enter  beneath  the  rood-screen 
our  feet  pass  over  a  strip  of  brass  which  commemorates  John  de  Rokesle,  who  died  in  1361.  It  is 
thus  inscribed  : — 

"  Hicjacef  domimis  Johannes  de  Rohesle  quondam 
dominus  de  Liilh/ngsion  qui  ohiii  jiriino  dte 
mensis  Septemhris  Anno  Domini  Mil/esimo  tricentesimo 
ixi.  cujua  aninuc  jtropicietur  Dens.     Ame-n.^"* 

I  believe  that  this  John  de  Rokesle,  the  last  of  that  family  who  possessed  the  manor  of  Lullingstone, 
was  a  younger  son  of  Walter  de  Rokesle,  and  in  Holy  Orders.  He  seems  to  have  been  Rector  of 
Chelsfleld.  His  armorial  bearings  are  on  the  sepulchral  slab,  a  cross  having  in  its  dexter  quarter 
a  chess-rook,  with  a  punning  reference  to  the  name  Rooksley,  or  Rokesle,  now  written  Ruxley.  From 
the  feoffees  of  John  de  Rokesle  the  manor  was  purchased  by  Sir  John  Peche,  whose  great-grandson, 
Sir  William  Peche,  is  commemorated  by  a  fine  brass  efBgy  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel  floor.  Sir 
Wilham,  who  died  in  1-187,  is  represented  in  full  plate  armour  (but  showing  five  inches  of  a  skirt 
of  mail),  with  bare  hands  and  head,  the  latter  resting  on  his  tilting  helm.  His  sword,  which  lies 
above  his  body,  has  upon  its  scabbard  the  representation  of  a  peach-tree  running  down  its  entire 
length.     The  inscription  beneath  him  is  remarkable,  and  perhaps  unique  :  — 

"  Enea  Willelmi  Pecche  hec  est  mortis  imago 
Marmore  suppress!  cui  sua  facta  manent 
Olim  miles  erat  non  prosunt  militis  arraa 

Mors  jubet  et  morti  cuncta  ureata  t'auent 
Qui  legis  hoc  scriptum  meiiior  esto  quod  morieris 
Pro  illo  fiinde  preees  has  q's  sequacis  habes. 

9"  die  Mensis  ApriUs  Anno  Domini  1187." 

The  date  of  the  year  is  engraved  in  the  Arabic  numerals,  seldom  used  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The 
figure  4  resembles  an  8  which  has  lost  the  extremity  of  its  base  ;  the  8  is  exactly  like  a  small  black 
letter  s,  and  the  7  is  simply  an  isosceles  triangle  which  has  lost  its  base.  Dates  were  almost 
always  engraved  in  Roman  numerals  until  long  after  the  year  1487.  The  Peches'  fork-tailed  lion 
appears  alone  in  two  corners  of  the  slab  ;  in  the  others  we  see  it  once  quartered  with  three  steeds' 
heads,  and  once  impaled  with  a  fess  on  a  chequy  field  (no  doubt  the  arms  of  Sir  William's  wife). 

The  magnificent  tomb  erected  for  himself  by  Sir  John  Peche,  son  of  Sir  William,  and  the  last 

of  his  name  here,  occupies  the  whole  space  north  of  the  communion-table.     The  minute  elaboration 

of  its  carving  in  every  part  quite  bafiles  description.     It  is  equally  rich  on  both  its  sides  (north  as 

well  as  south),  and  the  details  upon  the  two  sides  are  totally  different.     Sir  John  is  represented  at 

full  length,  clad  in  plate  armour,  over  which  he  wears  an  embroidered  surcoat.     The  motto,  "  Prest 

a  Fnire,"   is  wrought   upon  the  breast  of  his  surcoat,   and  a  border  is   embroidered  representing 

peaches   in   fruit  upon  two  trees  which  issue  each   from  a  flower-pot  and  wind   along  the   edges 

of  neck  and  sleeves.     The  arms  of  Peche  azure,  a   lion   rampant  etmine,  with  a  forl<ed  tail,  and 

with  a  crown  of  gold,  appear  repeatedly.     The  elaboration  of  carving  extends  even  to  the  veins  of 

the  hands,   which  are  forcibly  sculptured.     Above  the  effigy  there  is  a  handsome  canopy  of  stone, 

exquisitely  carved  on   its  north  and   south  sides.     On   both  sides  we  see   in  the  centre  the  Peche 

arms  and  crest,  and  on  each   side  of  that  two   other  shields.     On   the  south   face  these  flanking 

shields  bear  (1)  the  Grocers' arms ;  (2)  those  of  Sir  John,  and  Elizabeth   his  wife ;  (3)  those  of 

Sir  William   and  his  wife ;  (4)  the   arms   of  Peche  quartered  with   three  steeds'  heads.     On  the 

north  face   they  shew  (1)  the  arms  of  Elizabeth  Lady  Peche  (a  saltire  crossed   by  two  bendlets, 

one  in  sinister  chief,  the  other  in   dexter  base)  impaling  ten   roundels  with  a  bird  in  dexter  chief ; 

(2)  the  capital  letter  A,  having  immediately  beneath  it  a  pomegranate  ;  (3)  the  arms  of  Sir  John  and 

his  wife ;   (4)  a  capital  letter  A  of  large  size.     On  the  south  side  of  the  canopy,  in  the  spandrels, 

are  pomegranates  on  one  side  and  roses  on  the   other,  emblems  of  the  royal  mistress  and  master 

of  Sir  John.     Below,   thrice   repeated,  is  his  motto,  "  Frest  a  Faire."     On  the  north  side  of  the 

canopy  we  read  the  words,  "  Pecche  me  fieri  fecit."     We  see  in  the  west  spandrel  a  branch  laden 

with  peaches  pecked  by  a  bird,  and  the  initials  I.   and  E.  interlaced,  being  those  of  Sir  John  and 

Elizabeth  Lady  Peche.     At  the  corresponding  eastern  end  are  peaches,  on  which  the  letter  "  &  " 

is  carved,  intertwined  with  the  pomegranate,  together  with  the  Peche  lion,  and  the  motto,   "  Prest 

a  Faire."     The  monument  is  a  work  of  art,  which  needs  and  repays  careful  study.     Without  such 

study  its  elaboration  of  details  cannot  be  appreciated.     It  is  quite  probable  that  Sir  John  employed 

upon  it  Tnrregiano  and  the  artists  who  had  been   working  in  Henry  VII.'s  chapel  at  Westminster. 

The  repetition  of  the  pomegranate  in  close  conjunction  with   the  letter  A  and  the  rose  suggests 

that  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  was  still  alive  when  the  tomb  was  sculptured.     Sir  John  Peche  was 

Constable  of  Dover  Castle  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.    He  was  also  Lord-Deputy  of  Calais,  and 
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a  great  benefactor  to  the  Grocers'  Company  in  London,  of  which  he  was  a  freeman.  He  augmented 
the  income  of  the  Rector  here,  and  left  a  dole  to  the  poor,  which  is  still  distributed  annually  on  the 
1st  of  January.  Why  King  Henry  VIH.  granted  to  his  widow,  Elizabeth  Lady  Peche,  a  sum  of 
ten  marks  per  annum  in  15o9  we  do  not  know.  As  Sir  John  left  no  issue,  his  estates  were  inherited 
by  his  only  sister,  Elizabeth,  who  was  twice  married.  Her  first  husband  was  John  Hart,  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  of  Orpington.  After  his  death  she  became  the  third  wife  of  Thomas  Brooke, 
Lord  Cobham  (who  died  in  l.'i29).  He  was  the  fatherof  George  Lord  Cobham,  whose  magnificent  altar 
tomb  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  chancel  of  Cobham  Church.  She  died  in  July,  1544,  when  she 
must  have  been  nearly  seventy  years  of  age,  if  not  more.  I  mention  these  particulars  because 
there  is  on  the  floor  of  Lullingstone  chancel  a  monumental  brass  bearing  her  effigy,  which  most 
remarkably  misrepresents  her  second  marriage.     The  inscription  runs  thus  : — ■ 

'•Of  jo'eharyte  pray  for  the  scnill  of  Elizabeth  Cobham  late  the  wyfe  of  George  Cobham 
brother  to  the  ryght  honorrable  lord  Cobham,  and  for  the  soule  of  her  fyrst  husband  John 
Hart  gentylman  father  and  mother  to  the  ryght  worsshipfull  Syr  Percyvall  Hart  knyglit 
wyuhe  Elizabeth  decesed  the  xvj.  day  of  July,  in  the  yer  of  or  lord  god  M'  CCCCC.xliii.,  on 
whose  soules  Jh'u  have  m'cy.'' 

Thus  this  lady  who  for  a  few  years  was  Lady  Cobham,  is  by  the  inscription  married  to  the  grandson 
of  her  second  husband  !  Lord  Cobham,  her  second  husband,  died  in  1529,  fifteen  years  before  her 
death,  and  by  him  she  had  no  children.  This  may  possibly  account  for  the  mistake ;  but  it  is  singular 
that  her  son,  Sir  Percyvall,  did  not  detect  the  error.  Sir  Percyvall  was  thirty-three  years  of  age 
when  Thomas  Lord  Cobham,  his  stepfather,  died  ;  and  he  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  George  Lord 
Cobham,  the  son  of  his  stepfather.  The  only  solution  of  his  share  in  the  error  must  be  that  he 
never  read  the  epitaph  which  was  placed  in  the  church  to  his  mother's  memory.  The  terms  in 
which  it  is  couched  show  that  he  could  not  have  seen  it  before  it  was  engraved. 

1  he  effigy  represents  her  as  wearing  an  outer  gown  with  very  wide,  shortened,  open  sleeves, 
lined  with  fur.  Beneath  them  we  see  the  large  muslin  sleeves  (with  ruffles  at  the  wrists)  of  an 
under-robe.  Between  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  her  uplifted  hands  there  is  an  object  which  may  be 
a  heart,  but  it  looks  like  a  small  shield  checquy.  The  large  silk  tassel  of  her  girdle,  formed  of  two 
rows  of  beads,  hangs  a  little  above  her  feet.     She  wears  the  common  headdress  of  the  period. 

Another  brass  here  commemorates  a  lady  whose  connection  with  the  family  cannot  easily  be 
traced.  Her  effigy  is  smaller  than  that  of  Elizabeth  Hart  (n6e  Peche),  Lady  Cobham.  The 
inscription  beneath  it  is  : — 

"  Of  youre  charrite  pray  for  the  soulo  of  JI"»  Alice  Baluwyn  late  geiitilwoman  to  the  lady  Mary 
Princes  of  England  which  Alice  deceased  the  x°  day  of  July  Anno  1533,  on  hir  soule  jhii  have 
mercy.     Amen." 

There  is  in  the  church  a  small  square  slab  of  brass,  brought  from  a  church  in  Rutlandshire, 
which  bears  this  inscription  :  — 

"Here  lyeth  Anne  the  wyfe  of  Edward  Hall  y"  daughter  of  S'  Percifall  Harte  knight  Her  mother 
daughter  and  one  of  the  cohoires  of  the  lorde  Braye  which  Anne  deceased  the  xxi,\"'  of 
September  Anno  Domini  1591." 

We  now  lift  our  eyes  to  the  east  window,  of  three  lights,  which  contains  very  good  glass  of  the 
time  of  King  Henry  VII..  inserted  by  Sir  John  Peche.  It  represents,  in  the  several  lights,  St. 
Agnes,  St.  Anne,  and  St.  Elizabeth.  Above  these  figures  we  observe,  in  the  tracery,  the  Royal 
aims,  quartered  with  a  cross  and  the  shield  of  Mortimer,  Earl  of  March  ;  beside  them  are  the 
Prince  of  Wales'  feathers,  and  the  motto  of  the  Garter,  Iloni  soit  qtii  iiiul  y  inme.  Connecting 
these  emblems  with  the  linked  representation  of  the  letter  A,  and  pomegranate,  found  on  both 
sides  of  the  canopy  of  Sir  John  Peche's  tomb,  we  may  infer  that  this  window  and  the  tomb  were 
completed  before  the  death  of  Aithur  Prince  of  Wales,  but  after  his  marriage  with  Katharine  of 
Aragon.  Probably,  therefore,  the  work  done  by  Sir  John  Peche  in  this  church  may  be  dated  at 
about  A.D.  1502.  In  the  south  window  of  the  chancel  there  is  painted  glass,  dated  150."'., 
representing  Solomon  praying  for  and  receiving  the  gift  of  wisdom;  St.  Nicholas  with  the  children 
he  had  restored  to  life  in  a  tub  ;  and  three  other  subjects. 

The  whole  wall  south  of  the  communion-table  is  occupied  with  the  huge  emblazoned  monument 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Percyvall  Hart  and  his  wife  Frideswide,  sister  and  coheir  of  John, 
Lord  Bray.  Succeeding  in  154-1  to  the  estates  of  his  mother  (sister  of  Sir  John  Peche)  he  was  the 
first  of  the  Hart  family  who  resided  here,  and  he  did  not  remove  to  this  place  until  about  a.d.  1500. 
Of  the  three  shields  of  arms  emblazoned  on  his  tomb,  that  upon  the  right  hand  (or  west  end) 
contains  the  many  quarterings  of  his  wife.  The  Bray  quarterings  can  be  seen  to  advantage  both 
here  and  at  Cobham,  as  George  Lord  Cobham  married  another  Bray  heiress.  Sir  Percyvall  Hart 
acted  as  Chief  Server  and  Knight  Harbinger  to  four  sovereigns,  Henry  VIII.,  Edward  Vl.,  Mary, 
and  Elizabeth.     He  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth,  in  July,  1573,  at  his  house  at  Orpington,  which 
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be  christened  Bark  Hart,  in  memoiy  of  a  water  pageant  on  tlie  river  Cray,  prepared  by  Sir 
Percyvall  in  her  honour.  Two  years  later  was  painted  a  triptych  with  portraits  of  Sir  Percyvall  and 
his  two  sons,  which  still  adorns  "the  seat  of  his  descendants,  LuUingstone  Castle.  Sir  Percyvall  leans 
one  hand  on  a  gold-headed  cane,  but  his  left  rests  upon  an  hour-glass,  beneath  which  we  read, 
'^  Expecto  horaiii  Uhertatis  mea'."  He  died  in  1530,  aged  eighty-four.  The  dagger,  depicted  as  being 
in  his  girdle,  is  still  preserved  at  LuUingstone,  its  hilt  contains  a  knife  and  fork  ;  the  remainder 
of  the  suit  of  clothes  in  which  he  sat  for  his  portrait  was  destroyed  in  1832,  when  the  ravages  of 
moths  in  them  had  rendered  them  rotten  and  full  of  holes.  The  quaint  inscription  on  his  tomb 
is  as  follows  : — 

'•Percivall  Hart,  goode  knight,  lieth  here ;  y  heir  to  Peche  was, 
Who  did  his  daies  in  service  of  four  worthi  princes  pass ; 
Of  whom  the  first  him  knighthode  gave,  but  all  him  favoured  muche. 
And  though  the  change  of  reignes  and  sway  of  state  sometime  were  suche, 
As  serched  all  sorts,  his  name  in  question  never  came  nor  went. 
His  yowth  in  wars  abrode,  his  age  at  home  in  peace,  he  spent. 
Chief  sewer  and  knight  harbinger  in  court  his  places  were, 
And  those  two  rowmes,  in  those  four  reignes,  with  credit  great  he  bare. 
In  Lord  Braie's  blode  he  matched,  wherethrough  twelve  children  he  obtaind; 
Which,  as  their  stat  'S  and  ages  cravde,  he  orderlie  uptraind. 
Himself,  his  house  and  honshold  train,  his  diet,  and  his  port. 
With  what  to  worship  else  might  tend,  he  usde  in  such  goode  sorte 
As  to  his  praise  just  proofe  procur'd,  wlieras  he  had  to  dea', 
A  fi  lend  to  all,  a  foe  to  none,  fast  to  his  common  weal. 
Here  fourscore  years  and  four,  with  men,  he  ly  vd  on  earth  to  die ; 
And  dead,  with  saints  in  heaven  now  live-s,  and  shall  eternallie. 
Obi'it  vicesimo  prima  die  Maii,   1580." 

Before  leaving  the  chancel,  we  draw  attention  to  its  fittings.  Oaken  stalls  line  its  walls,  and 
are  returned  at  its  west  end.  Upon  the  book  desks,  in  front  of  them,  are  large  cushions  covered 
with  rich  green  velvet,  probably  of  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 

Entering  the  north  chapel,  we  see  in  its  north  wall  a  tliree-light  window,  which  contains 
fragments  of  glass  of  various  ages.  In  the  central  light,  the  oldest  glass  shows  an  archbishop 
and  a  bishop  side  by  side  ;  the  colouring  is  very  good.  There  is  a  red  rose  at  the  top.  The  Hart 
coat  of  arms  dated  1(U4,  and  the  inscription  "  re-edified  by  Sir  Percyvall  Hart,  knight,  1614," 
appear  in  this  central  light.  In  the  right-hand  (eastern)  light  the  text  is,  "  If  ani  man  thirst 
come  to  me  and  drinck,''  surrounding  a  representation  of  our  Lord  as  the  trunk  of  a  huge  vine ; 
from  the  base  of  the  trunk  flows  a  fountain  of  water. 

The  east  end  of  this  chapel  is  occupied  by  the  large  monument  of  Sir  George  Hart  and  his  wife 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Bowes,  of  Staffordshire.  He  was  the  second  son,  but  ultimately  the 
heir  of  that  Sir  Percyvall  Hart  who  entertained  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  died  July  16th,  1587,  aged 
fifty-five.  The  full-length  effigies  of  Sir  George  and  his  wife  represent  them  as  each  clasping 
affectionately  one  hand  of  the  other.  The  heraldic  shields  of  both  appear,  the  arms  of  the  lady 
being  ermine,  three  bows  (inks,  in  pale.  Between  their  heads  there  is  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  and  at 
their  feet  a  lion.  Allegorical  figures  adorn  the  corners  of  the  tomb.  Behind  is  a  standing  skeleton, 
beneath  which  we  read  the  word  "  mors  '' ;  an  angel,  bearing  a  wreath,  is  labelled  "  resurrectio  "  ; 
in  front  are  two  cherubs,  one  with  a  spade  represents  "labor";  the  other,  with  a  skull,  is  "  quies." 
The  tomb  likewise  enumerates  the  five  children  of  Sir  George,  named  Percivall  (who  restored  this 
chapel  in  1614),  Robert,  George,  Frances,  and  Elizabeth.  The  effigies  of  the  worthy  knight  and 
his  lady  are  coloured  ;  and  the  whole  group  is  pleasing  ;  the  artist  has  gone  out  of  the  ordinary 
groove,  and  produced  an  original  work  ;  although  it  is  not  one  which  modern  taste  will  thoroughly 
approve. 

The  restorer  of  the  north  chapel,  Sir  Percyvall  Hart,  enjoyed  the  LuUingstone  estate  for  about 
fifty-three  years,  having  succeeded  his  father.  Sir  George,  in  1.587.  He  married  twice  ;  his  first 
wife  being  Anne  Manwood,  whose  biother,  Sir  Peter  Manwood,  married  Frances  Hart,  sister  of  Sir 
Percyvall.  His  second  wife  was  Jane  Stanhope,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Stanhope.  By  each  of 
these  ladies  he  had  a  son.  He  was  succeeded  here  by  his  son  William,  whose  mother  had  been 
Miss  Manwood,  and  who  enjoyed  the  estate  for  about  thirty-one  years,  dying  in  1671,  aged 
seventy-seven  ;  his  monumental  slab  is  in  the  floor  of  this  chapel.  He  married  Elizabeth,  daughter 
of  Sir  Anthony  TVeldon,  of  Swanscombe,  who  survived  him  until  1677,  but  he  left  no  issue. 
Consequently  his  nepUew  Sir  Percyvall  (whose  father.  Sir  Henry,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Percyvall  the 
restorer,  by  his  second  wife  Jane  Stanhope)  became  the  heir  and  successor  of  Mr.  William  Hart. 
This  worthy  knight,  after  thirty  years'  tenure  of  the  estates,  died  in  1700,  and  was  followed  by 
the  more  celebrated  and  active  Percyvall  Hart,  Esq.,  who  twice  represented  Kent  in  Parliament, 
and  five  times  contested  the  seat.  He  was  honoured  by  a  visit  from  Queen  Anne.  The  bedroom, 
with  the  identical  furniture  used  by  her  Majesty,  is  still  shown.  There  is  a  full-length  portrait  of 
"  good  Queen  Anne,"  in  the  State  Drawing-room  of  LuUingstone  Castle.  This  good  church  restorer 
and  warm  Jacobite  had  no  son  by  his  wife  Sarah,  daughter  of  Edward  Dixon,  Esq.,  of  Tunbridge. 
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Consequently,  he  was  the  last  of  his  name  here.  His  daughter  and  heiress  Anne  Hart  (who  up  to 
the  day  of  her  death  always  wore  in  her  bosom  a  miniature  of  "  The  Pretender '')  married  (as  her 
second  husband)  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  who  restored  the  park  and  readopted  the  title  of  castle  for  his 
house.  The  quaint  epitaph  upon  Mr.  Percyvall  Hart,  in  LuUingstone  Church,  was  probably  written 
by  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  : — 

"  In  memory  of  Percyvall  Hart  Esq"  the  Munificent  Repairer  and  Beautifier  of  this 
Church  :  Himself  a  true  lover  of  the  Church  of  England  and  R-'presentative  of  this 
County  in  the  two  last  Parliaments  of  her  most  Pious  Majesty  Queen  Anne  during 
which  time  the  Church  and  Clergy  received  greater  tokens  of  Royal  Bounty  than 
from  the  Reformation  to  her  time,  or,  since,  to  this  day.  M''  Hart's  steady 
attachment  to  the  old  English  Constitution  Disqualified  him  from  sitting  any  more 
in  Parliament ;  Abhorring  all  Venality  and  scorning  as  much  to  buy  the  People's 
Voices  as  to  sell  his  own,  Conscious  of  having  always  preferred  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain  to  that  of  any  Foreign  State,  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  Hospitable 
Retirement  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  possible  under  the  declension  both  of  his 
own  health  and  that  of  His  Native  Country  which  when  he  could  not  serve  he  never 
ceased  to  deplore. 

"  He  married  Sarah  y°  daughter  of  Edward  Dixon  Esq.  of  Tunbridge  by  whom  he  had 
one  Daughter,  Anne,  married  to  Sir  Thomas  Dyke,  Baronet,  of  Horeham  in  Sussex. 
He  dyed  the  27th  day  of  October  1738,  aged  70.  M''*  Hart  dyed  y''  Cth  day  of 
November  1720,  aged  67.  The  curious  Inspector  of  these  monuments  will  see  a 
short  account  of  an  Ancient  Family  for  more  than  four  Centuries  contented  with  a 
moderate  estate,  not  wasted  by  Luxury  nor  increased  by  Avarice.  May  their 
posterity  emulating  their  Virtues  long  enjoy  their  Possessions.  Percyvall  Hart 
Esq"  was  Baptized  y"  7th  of  May  106(5  and  Buryed  the  6th  of  November  1738. 
M''''  Sarah  Hart  wife  of  Percyvall  Hart  Esq''*'  was  buryed  November  14,  1720." 

In  this  long  but  quaint  epitaph  we  have  a  very  graphic  picture  of  the  state  of  feeling  in  Kent 
when  the  Hanoverian  succession  to  the  throne  was  still  a  novelty. 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  having  completed  in  1754  the  restoration  of  the  south  window  in  the  nave, 
probably  the  last  portion  of  his  work  in  this  church,  died  two  3'ears  later  in  1756,  aged  fifty-eight : 
but  his  wife,  the  true  owner  of  LuUingstone,  survived  until  November,  17G3,  when  she  died  aged 
seventy-one.  She  is  commemorated  by  a  handsome  mural  tablet  with  profile  bust,  on  the  north 
wall  of  the  north  chapel.  Her  son.  Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke,  di.sliked  passing  over  a  bridge,  every 
time  he  entered  or  left  his  house.  Consequently  he  pulled  down  the  handsome  inner  gateway  of 
LuUingstone  Castle,  and  filled  up  the  moat.  His  epitaph  in  this  church  carries  on  the  history  of 
the  family : — 

"  To  the  memory  of  Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke  of  LuUingstone  Castle  and  Horeham  in  the 
County  of  Susses,  Baronet,  and  of  Dame  Philadelphia  Payne,  his  wife,  daughter  of 
George  Home  Esq"  of  the  Co.  of  Sussex,  who  departed  this  life  the  8th  day  of 
January  1804. 

"  Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke  was  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  and  Dame  Anne  his  Wife.  He  was 
born  the  25th  "of  November  1732,  and  departed  this  life  the  6th  of  September  1810. 
Generous,  Loyal  and  Hospitable,  Sir  John  was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  right  true  English  Gentleman  and  the  sound  principles  which 
secured  to  him  the  esteem  of  his  friends  are  affectionately  remembered  by  him  who 
offers  this  slight  tribute  to  his  memory. 

"  Also  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  bart.,  son  of  the  above  Sir  John  Dixon  Dyke, 
and  Dame  Philadelphia  Payne  his  wife.  He  was  born  the  29th  of  December  1765 
and  departed  this  life  the  2yth  of  November  1831. 

This  Sir  Thomas  Dyke  (the  4th  baronet)  never  married  ;  consequently  his  brother.  Sir 
Percyval  Dyke,  succeeded  to  the  title  and  estates  in  1831.  Having  enjoyed  them  for  15  years,  he 
diedin  1846,  aged  79,  leaving  several  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  became  Sir  Percyval  Hart-Dyke. 
That  baronet  was  the  father  of  the  two  young  men  whose  epitaphs  here  follow  : — 

"  Also  to  the  memory  of  William  Hart  Dyke,  seventh  son  of  Sir  Percyval  Hart  Dyke  of 
LuUingstone  and  Horeham  before  mentioned.  Baronet,  and  Dame  Anne  his  wife,  who 
died  in  the  East  Indies,  the  7th  of  September  1831  aged  23  years. 
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"Of  Anne  Jenner  Dyke  their  eldest  daughter  who  departed  this  life  the  2lst  day  of 
October  1836  in  the  37th  j-ear  of  her  age. 

"And  of  Octavius  Hart  Dyke  their  eighth  son   a  Lieutenant  in  the  Eoyal  Navy.     He 
departed  this  life  the  8th  of  July  1844  aged  35." 

Sir  Percy val  Hart-Dyke  died  in  1875.  and  the  traditions  of  the  family  are  now  worthily 
upheld  by  his  second,  but  eldest  surviving  son,  Sir  William  Hart-Dyke,  M.P.  for  Mid-Kent. 
Among  the  family  traditions,  there  is  one  which  directs  that  whenever  the  heir  to  the  property 
marries,  he  shall  drop  a  gold  coin  into  an  ancient  bag  of  similar  coins,  which  have  been  so  deposited 
by  his  predecessors.     He  and  his  family  are  forbidden  to  count  the  contents  of  the  bag. 

Thus  the  well-preserved  monuments  of  LuUingstone  Church  present  to  u,s,  from  the  year  13G1 
to  the  present  time,  memorials  of  the  history  of  one  family  whicli  for  more  than  five  centuries  has 
been  seated  here,  and  has  during  that  long  period  been  ever  careful  for  this  their  parish  church. 
Whether  called  by  the  name  of  Peehe,  or  cf  Hart,  or  of  Dyke,  the  unbroken  descent  of  the  same 
strain  of  blood  and  of  feeling  has  here  found  alnmdant  testimony.  To  a  worthy  scion  of  this  old 
family.  Colonel  John  Dixon  Dyke,  of  Sittingbourne,  and  to  his  admirable  wife,  I  am  indebted  for 
much  assistance  in  preparing  this  paper.  My  thanks  are  likewise  due  to  his  nephew,  Sir  William, 
and  to  Lady  Emily  Hart-Dyke,  for  their  kindly  courtes}'. 
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By  CANON   SCOTT  ROBERTSON. 


In  the  time  of  Archbishop  Dunstan,  Eynsford  was  given  by  a  Saxon  named  ^Iphege  to  the 
monastery  of  Christ  Church,  Canterbury.  Consequently,  a  church  was  erected  here  long  before  the 
Norman  Conquest. 

The  existing  building  shows  no  trace  of  the  Saxon  church,  and  ver\'  few  positive  features  of 
a  Norman  character.  Its  most  beautiful  portions  (the  eastern  apse,  and  the  south  transept)  are  of 
the  Early  English  style  ;  but  considerable  alterations  were  made  in  the  church  during  the  Decorated 
period  ;  and  its  S3'mmetry  was  entirely  spoiled  during  Tudor  or  late  Perpendicular  times. 

At  present  its  utter  lack  of  symmetry,  and  tha  remarkable  variation  in  the  levels  of  its  flooring, 
give  to  it  a  singularly  unattractive  appearance.  In  reality,  however,  the  church  possesses  many 
interesting  features,  and  will  repay  an  attentive  study  of  its  details. 

The  apse  at  its  east  end,  and  the  Gallilee  porch  at  the  west  end,  are  both  of  them  remirkable 
features.  The  dimensions  of  the  chancjl.  about  4G  feet  3  inches  long,  with  a  general  breadth  of 
25  feet  3  inches,  and  a  width  of  18  feet  10  inches  at  the  chord  or  entrance  of  the  apse  ;  and  the 
singular  elevation  of  the  chancel-floor  by  four  deep  steps,  above  that  of  the  nave  (caused  by  the 
hilly  site  on  which  it  stands),  are  at  once  noteworthy.  The  nave-floor  ascends  gradually,  without 
a  step,  from  west  to  east ;  while  the  south  transept  is  upon  a  level  higher  than  that  of  the  nave, 
but  lower  than  that  of  the  chancel.  A  few  years  ago,  when  the  church  was  restored  the  level  of 
the  nave  floor  was  lowered  ver}'  much,  by  digging  away  the  earth. 

The  only  wall  that  can  be  pronounced  without  doubt  to  be  Norman  is  the  south  wall  of  the 
chancel.  High  up  in  it  we  see  traces  of  the  round  heads  of  two  original  Norman  windows.'  The 
opposite  north  wall  of  this  chancel  was  removed,  circa  a.d.  1200,  when  a  north  aisle  was  erected, 
which  opened  into  the  chancel  by  an  Early  English  arcade  of  two  bays  with  good  mouldings.  That 
chancel-aisle  was  destroyed  during  the  Tudor  period  ;  but  the  arches  of  its  arcade  were  preserved, - 
and  still  can  be  seen  in  situ,  buiit  up  with  masonry  into  which  were  inserted  two  small  windows 
with  internal  hoods,  on  shafts.  On  the  interior  these  windows  appear  to  b3  Norman  or  Transitional 
in  style  ;  on  the  exterior  they  have  a  labelled  arch  of  Tudor  fashion. 

'  The  Kev.  Arthur  Hussey  failed  to  see  these  traces  of  Norman  windows ;  so  in  his  "  Churches  of  Kent 
a"d  Simex,"  p.  6(5,  he  suggests  that  the  chancel  may  have  been  iiddeil  to  the  apse  at  a  later  period. 

-  Sir  Stephen  (ilynne  did  not  notice  that  these  arches  go  through  the  wall  and  are  visible  from  the 
churchyard.  He  therefore  suggested  that  they  had  been  built  in  preparation  for  a  groined  roof  of  the 
chaucel. 
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When  that  north  aisle  was  added  to  the  chanoel,  it  is  probable  that  the  apse  was  altered,  as  it 
now  contains  three  lofty  lancet-windows,  the  interior  arches  of  which  are  very  well  moulded,  and 
have  banded  shafts  with  bell  capitals.  The  caps  of  the  central  hood  are  slightly  higher  than  those 
attached  to  the  flanking  lancets.  The  apse  is  extremely  lofty,  and  its  roof  is  high°er  than  that  of 
the  chancel.  In  the  south  coign  of  the  entrance  to  the  apse  there  are  two  stones  with  Norman 
carving.  One  forms  a  projecting  bracket  perforated  with  a  large  round  hole,  such  as  might  be  used 
to  hold  a  candle,  or  many  other  things. 

In  the  apse  there  is  a  double  piscina  beneath  a  well-moulded  trefoiled  arch,  springing  from 
round  shafts,  the  bases  of  which  have  the  tongued  or  leaf-like  ornament,  so  common  in  the  period 
of  Transition,  between  pure  Norman  and  pure  Early  English.  The  western  basin  of  the  piscina  is 
oetagoniil,  flower-like,  and  deeply  fluted ;  the  other  basin  is  circular  and  plain. 

It  has  been  suggested,  not  without  probability,  that  when  the  Norman  chancel  was  altered  in 
the  Transition  and  Early  English  periods,  the  Norman  arch  between  it  and  the  nave  was  left  in 
position  ;  and  that  during  the  fourteenth  century  that  arch  was  removed  from  the  chanoel  and 
inserted  into  the  tower  to  form  a  western  doorway.  Certainly,  the  beautiful  Norman  arch  of  the 
towers  west  door  has  been  strangely  treated.  The  tympanum  is  filled  in  with  stonework,  not 
originally  cut  to  fit  it.  and  that  carved  stonework  rests  upon  a  wooden  transom.  Below  all  this 
a  later  Pointed  doorway  has  been  inserted,  the  stone  jambs  of  which  have  hollow  mouldings  stopped 
with  the  small  half-pyramid,  sometimes  called  the  "  dagger  stop.''  There  is  no  indication  of 
Norman  work  in  the  tower  itself,  and  its  eastern  arch  is  a  pointed  one,  probably  of  the  time  of 
King  Richard  II.  There  is,  therefore,  considerable  probability  attaching  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
Norman  west  doorway  of  the  tower  was  originally  a  chancel  arch.  Its  head  is  enriched  with  the 
double-chevron  moulding ;  its  shafts  are  round,  with  carved  caps  resting  on  cable  mouldings. 
These  shafts  are  well  carved  and  resemble  some  in  Ernulf s  crypt  at  Canterbury  Cathedral,  and 
others  at  Barfreston  Church.  The  stonework  of  the  tympanum  has  a  diaper  of  lozenge  pattern 
carved  upon  it. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  very  slight  indications  remaining,  the  Norman  Church  seems 
to  have  been  long,  and  without  aisles.  The  position  of  its  tower  is  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  it  may  have  stood  upon  the  north  side  of  the  nave,  if  it  did  not  occupy  the 
site  of  the  existing  tower. 

In  the  Early  English  period,  Eynsford  Church  assumed  its  grandest  aspect.  Then,  not  only 
were  three  beautiful  lancet  windows  inserted  in  the  apse,  and  an  aisle  of  two  bays  added  to  the 
chancel,  but  a  graceful  transept  was  built  on  the  south  side  of  the  nave.  During  great  part  of  the 
present  century  and  the  last,  a  partition  cut  off  the  south  transept  from  the  church,  and  this  beau- 
tiful limb  of  the  sacred  edifice  became  a  lumber  room,  wherein  the  many  memorials  of  the  Bosville 
family  were  illegible  from  dirt  when  not  hidden  by  lumber.  Now,  the  whole  transept  is  restored  and 
in  use,  so  that  we  see  with  pleasure  its  eight  lancet-windows,  three  in  the  south  wall,  three  in  the 
east,  and  two  in  the  west.  A  string-course  runs  beneath  them.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  piscina,  with 
very  large  basin,  carved  with  deep  flutes  into  the  shape  of  an  eight-leaved  flower.  A  slight  recess 
near  it  seems  to  indicate  the  site  of  the  sedile,  or  seat  for  the  priest  and  deacon.  Between  this 
transept  and  the  nave  is  a  Pointed  arch  which  springs  from  engaged  piers  of  square  outline,  with 
small  round  angle-shafts,  having  poor  caps  and  bases.  The  ti"ansept  roof  has  moulded  ribs  and 
stone  corbels. 

Whether  any  northern  transept  or  nave-aisle  was  erected  in  the  Early  English  period,  we  have 
no  remains  to  prove.  It  seems  probable  that  the  aisle  built  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
would  have  had  a  western  limb ;  yet  no  visible  traces  of  Early  English  work  can  be  seen 
there  now. 

During  the  fourteenth  century  much  was  done  in  Eynsford  Church.  The  Norman  windows 
of  the  chancel  on  its  south  side  were  replaced  by  larger  ones.  That  nearest  to  the  nave  is  of  two 
lights,  and  has  a  transom,  beneath  which,  probably,  was  what  we  call  a  low-side  window,  with 
trefoiled  lights,  shuttered,  not  glazed.  One  of  these  lower  lights  still  has  a  casement,  which  serves 
(like  a  low-side  window)  as  a  ventilator.  The  present  chancel  arch  is  of  the  Decorated  period,  and 
has  a  label  of  the  roll  moulding,  the  ends  of  which  curl  backward,  as  a  finish,  but  rest  ver}'  oddly 
upon  the  capitals.  The  arch  springs  from  engaged  piers,  semi-octagonal,  with  moulded  caps,  but 
with  bases  so  high,  and  far  above  the  level  of  the  chanoel  floor,  as  to  suggest  that  they  may  have 
stood  on  the  top  of  a  low  stone  screen,  which  perhaps  flanked  the  entrance  to  the  chancel.  From 
these  engaged  piers,  at  a  distance  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  inches  below  their  caps,  we  see 
two  stone  brackets  carved  with  foliage  projecting,  one  from  each  pier,  north  and  south. 
Probably  the  ends  of  a  rood-beam  may  have  rested  upon  them. 

South  of  the  chancel  arch  stood  an  altar,  which  is  indicated  by  the  niche  in  the  wall,  and  by  the 
squint  or  hagioscope  above.  Through  this  squint  the  priest  officiating  here  could  observe  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  at  the  high  altar  in  the  chancel. 

The  north  aisle  of  the  nave,  or  a  portion  of  it,  was  certainly  in  existence  during  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  if  not  before.     The  present  aisle  is  of  two  bays.     It  is  much  shorter  than  the 
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nave,  not  reaching  to  its  west  end.  The  octagonal  pier,  from  which  spring  the  two  arches  of  its 
arcade,  stands  on  a  square  base :  which  gives  it  an  Early  character.  The  central  roof-beam  of  this  aisle 
is  supported  bv  stone  corbels,  one  of  them  carved  with  a  human  face,  from  the  mouth  of  which 
springs  foliage;  this  seems  also  to  be  of  Early  character.     Weever  records  that  in  this  aisle  was  a 

monument  inscribed — "  Ici  gist la  femme  de  Robert  de  Eckisford ''   \_i}iiety  Eynsfonl .']. 

The  inscription  reads  like  one  written  in  the  fourteenth  century.  Weever  also  states  that  in  this 
church  there  was  the  following  inscription  :  "  Hie  jacent  Johes.  Donet  generosus  et  Alicia 
uxor  eius  ;  ille  obiit  1455  ;  ilia  obiit S.  Donate  ora  pro  nobis.'' 

From  the  north  ais.le  a  short  flight  of  steps  at  the  east  end  leads  up  to  a  door  of  exit  into 
the  churchyard.  The  two  windows  (each  of  two  hghts)  of  the  aisle  are  probably  of  the  Tudor 
period.  Above  the  central  pier  of  the  north  arcade  there  is,  near  the  wall-plate,  a  small  window  of 
debased  Pei-pendicular  character.  There  is  also  a  modern  brass  plate  commemorating  Walter, 
youngest  son  of  John  and  Mary  Wellard.  He  died  at  Ballarat,  in  1854,  aged  26.  The  tower  arch, 
and  the  large  western  Gallilee,  or  porch  outside  the  tower,  are  of  Early  Perpendicular  character. 
So  also  is  the  font ;  an  octagon,  with  fluted  sides,  fom-  of  which  are  ornamented  each  with  a  rose 
(single).  On  the  west  side  is  a  cross  with  crown  of  thorns  ;  on  the  east,  an  archbishop's  pall ;  and 
on  the  south,  a  tau-cross,  or  letter  T. 

Until  recent  times  there  were  two  galleries  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  across  the  tower  arch. 
Xow,  the  only  object  in  that  position  is  a  painting  of  the  rcj-al  anns  over  the  arch.  Beneath 
the  escutcheon  we  can  trace  parts  of  an  inscription  which  stated  that  this  church  was  repaired  and 
beautified  in  a.d.  177—  early  in  the  reign  of  George  UL 

Within  the  porch  are  two  stone  coHins,  so  hewn  out  that  the  cavity  follows  the  shape  of  the 
head  and  shoulders  of  the  occupant.  These  formerly  stood  in  the  chancel.  At  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  tower  there  is  a  mediscval  doorway  which  now  leads  to  nothing.  It  should  give  access 
to  a  turret  stair. 

Upon  the  square  tower  there  is  a  tall  shingled  spire. 

Monumental  Slabs  within  the  Communion  rails  commemorate  : — ■ 

(i.)  [North  end]         Mrs.  Mary   Selhi/  (widow  of  John  Selby,  of  Ighthara  Mi>te)  who  died  1750, 

aged  73  ;  it  Ijears  the  arms  of  Selby  with  those  of  Gitfard  on  an  escutcheon 

of  pretence.     She  was  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Gitfard. 
(ii.)  [Adjacent  to(i.)]  T/iom'is  Gifianl,  who  died  17U5,  May  16,  aged  59.    His  amis  are  engraved: — 

a  lion  statant,  and  in  chief  three  stirrups.     He  was  son  and  heir  of  George 

Gitfard,  of  Pennis. 
(iii.)  Murya-et,  lOth  child  of  Gvirrge  and  Murgarel  Giffurd,  born  1661-2,  died  I6C9. 

(iv.)  Mary  Felton,   senior  anil  junior: — "  M  :   JI  :  sacrum  ilarije  Felton   matri 

filiiiijue.     Alteri  ilaii  2:s  Hiii7  ;  alteri  Maii  .30  1&C8.    Mortuje."     .... 

Positum  per  \.  F.  Anno  16(18. 
(v.)  Quis   hie   sepultus  quaeris  ?     Nuper   fui    Gewyiiis   G'iffard  armiger.     Pater 

virginis  pro.ximo  subterraneo  carcere  habitantis.     Nunc  filius  putredinis  et 

frater  vermium     .     .     .     June  1T03  jet.  S5.     [This  George  Giffard,  Esq., 

was  the  lessee  of  Eynsford  Parsonage.] 
(vi.)  Mrs.  Mary  Stlby,  daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Selby,  ob  :  1747,  :et.  37. 

On  the  south  wall  of  the  chancel  hangs  an  escutcheon  with  the  arms  of  Pitcairn  of  that  ilk 
(iin/eiit,  three  lozenges  gules)  quartered  with  Ramsay  {argent,  a  spread  eagle  sMe)  impaling  Campbell 
and  Lorn  quarterly.     The  crest  is  the  moon  in  its  complement. 

In  the  south  transept  are  monumental  slabs  in  the  floor  commemoratiDg  the  Bosvile  family  of 
Little  Mote,  in  Eynsford.  North  west  of  the  organ  is  a  very  singular  inscription,  placed  here  by 
Colonel  Richard  Crimes,  second  husband  of  Sarah  widow  of  Sir  Thomas  Bosvile.  Sir  Thomas 
himself  died  young,  being  a  colonel  in  the  army  of  Charles  L,  and  was  buried  in  1G43  at 
St.  Mary's  Church,  in  Oxford  -. — 

Memorise  Sacrtmi 

Et  /.    .     .    M"  Mary  Bosvile  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas 

Filia  sureulus  '      Bosvile,     .     .     .     who,  like  a  jewel  taken  out  of  a 

y'branch  >      box,  was  shewn  to  the  world  and  put  up  again 

\      January  18,  1659,  aged  17. 

Et  ^.     .     .     her  mother     .     .     .     Lady  Sarah   Bosvile 

Mater  ftadis  -;      wife  to  Ck>lonel  Kicbard  Crimes,  who  put  off  this 

(     her  earthly  tabernacle.  May  11.     1660. 

Another  slab  commemorates  Sir  Henry  Bosvile  and  Dame  Mary  (nee  Petley)  his  wife.  She 
died  in  1C93,  set.  78 ;  he  in  1702,  xt.  75. 

North-east  of  the  organ  is  a  slab  commemorating  Thomas  Bosvile,  only  son  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bosvile.  He  died  Nov.  20,  IGGtl,  having  married  Elizabeth,  only  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Wiat,  of 
Boxley  Abbey.  He  left  Margaretta  his  sole  daughter  and  heiress,  who  maiTied  Sir  Robert 
Marsham,  of  Bushey,  Herts,  grandfather  of  Lord  Eomney. 
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On  the  west  wall  of  this  transept  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  their  only  child  Margaret, 
daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Bosvile.     She  died  in  16S2,  aged  26. 

Little  Mote  had  been  the  property  of  the  Sibill  family,  but  by  the  marriage  of  an  heiress 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John  Sibill,  with  Eobert  Bosvile,  that  estate  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bosviles,  and  with  the  estates  this  transept  went. 

In  Eynsford  churchyard  is  the  following  inscription  to  the  gentleman  who  purchased  Little 
Mote  from  E.  Bosvile  in  1755  : — 

"  In  memorj'  of  Benjamin  Harvey,  maltster,  and  Anne  his  wife  : 

Unmarked  by  trophies  of  the  great  and  vain, 

Here  sleep  in  silent  tombs  a  gentle  twain  ; 

No  folly  wasted  their  paternal  store. 

No  guilt,  nor  sordid  avarice  made  it  more. 

With  honest  fame,  and  sober  plenty  crowned 

They  lived,  and  spread  their  cheeriug  gifts  around." 
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By   canon    SCOTT    ROBERTSON. 


Until  sixty  years  ago,  this  church  consisted  simply  of  a  nave  and  chancel  (without  aisle),  and 
a  square  tower  at  the  west  end.  The  organ-chamber  and  the  brick  buttresses  have  been  added 
during  the  present  century. 

The  fabric  seems  to  be  of  the  Earl}'  English  period,  and  probably  it  was  rebuilt  soon  after  the 
church  and  its  revenues  had  been  appropriated  to  the  support  of  the  almonry  of  Christ  Church,  at 
Canterbury.     This  appropriation  took  place  in  1225. 

Geographically,  it  stood  within'  the  ancient  diocese  of  Eochester,  and  was  to  a  certain  extent 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  that  see  ;  but  as  it  was  a  peculiar  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
it  was  exempted  from  visitation  by  the  bishop  or  archdeacon  of  Eochester ;  and  was  technically 
within  the  deanery  of  Shoreham,  and  subject  to  the  visitation  of  the  Dean  of  the  Arches. 

The  Early  English  features  of  the  church  remain  mostly  in  the  chancel,  which  is  twenty-two 
feet  long.  The  southern  lancets  were  destroyed  when  the  organ-chamber  was  added.  The  eastern 
triplet  suffered  several  changes,  no  less  than  three  different  windows  having  been  known  in  the 
east  wall  during  this  century.  At  present,  the  large  embracing  arch  of  the  window  is  ancient,  but 
the  rest  is  modern. 

Tiie  Early  English  string-course,  which  ran  round  the  whole  chancel,  remains  in  the  north  and 
south  walls  ;  it  has  been  renewed  on  the  east  wall. 

We  find  the  ancient  piscina  in  good  preservation  in  the  south  wall.  It  has  two  bowls  of 
unlike  form  ;  the  western  basin  being  plain,  while  its  eastern  companion  is  fluted,  and  carved  into 
the  form  of  a  flower,  with  six  deep  curved  petals. 

Beside  the  piscina  is  the  very  plain  sedile  ;  simply  a  stone  bench  in  the  wall,  beneath  a  bare 
pointed  arch. 

On  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  is  a  mural  monument,  on  which  are  carved  the  effigies  of 
Sir  Anthony  Eoper,  lord  of  Farningham  manor,  and  Ann,  liis  wife.  Behind  him  kneel  three  sons, 
Anthony.  John,  and  Henry  ;  behind  her  are  the  mutilated  efBgies  of  two  daughters,  Isabel  and 
Jane  (who  have  lost  their  heads).  Sir  Anthony  died  July  23rd,  1597,  aged  53.  He  was  a 
younger  son  of  William  Eoper,  of  Eltham,  ancestor  of  the  Lords  Teynham.  Sir  Anthony's  estate 
here  comprised  1,400  acres,  and  in  1G36  his  son  Anthony  was  fined  £4,000,  for  pulling  down  three 
farm-hous-es,  and  letting  two  others  go  to  ruin,  while  he  turned  his  ai'able  land  into  pasture. 

Within  the  chancel  rails  there  are  six  monumental  slabs  in  the  pavement. 

1.  The  first  (on  the  south  side)  contains  the  demi-figure  of  a  priest,  carved  in  brass,  com- 
memorating a  vicar  named  William  Gusborne,  who  died  on  the  10th  of  July,  1451.  In  printed 
books  his  name  is  erroneously  given  as  Gylborne.  "  Hie  jacet  Dfis  WLllius  Gusborne  q°nd''m 
vicarius  istius  ecolie  qui  obiit  X°  die  Julii  A"  dni  M'ccccli,"  cujus  aie  propicietur  de'  amen." 

2.  Adjacent  to  it  is  a  blue  slab  for  another  vicar,  the  Eev.  John  Fendleberry,  and  his  wife 
Ann.  He  held  this  benefice  for  thirty-five  years,  and  died  December  9th,  1719,  in  his  G6th 
year;  his  wife  died  in  172^,  aged  73. 
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3.  The  next  slab  alludes  to  tlie  "  English  ecclesiastical  custom "  of  reckoning  January, 
February  and  March,  as  belonging  to  the  same  year  as  the  previous  December.  Commemorating 
Henry  Farebrace,  M.A.,  rector  of  Itham,  and  vicar  of  Farningham,  it  says  that  he  died  on  the 
21st  of  February,  in  the  year  which  ''more  anglicano  "  was  then  called — IGOl,  but  which  we  of 
the  nineteenth  century  call  1C02. 

4.  The  adjacent  slab  of  white  marble,  bearing  a  large  shield  of  arms,  on  a  bend,  three  lions 
passant,  surmounted  by  a  crest,  naturally  suggests  ideas  of  some  powerful  country  squire.  The 
Latin  words  at  its  base,  however,  "  ajtat :  unius  mensis,"  tell  us  that  it  commemorates  a  baby  girl, 
who  lived  but  one  short  month.  She  was  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  William  Emmerlon,  of  Chipstead, 
bv  his  wife.  Elizabeth  Beale,  coheiress  of  her  father,  8ir  John  Beale,  Baronet,  lord  of  the  manor  of 
Farningham.     The  baby  died  January  11th,  16.S9,  and  was  the  only  child  of  her  parents. 

5.  The  baronet  himself  lies  beneath  the  next  slab,  having  died  October  3rd,  1 G1S4.  He  purchased 
Farningham  Manor  from  the  feoffees  of  the  second  Sir  Anthony  Roper.  As  he  had  no  son,  the 
name  of  Beale  was  not  many  years  domesticated  at  Farningham.  The  estate  passed  to  Sir  John 
Beale's  daughter  Jane,  who  bore  a  less  euphonious  name  as  Lady  Hanger.  Her  son  William  rebuilt 
the  manor-house  here,  on  the  north  side  of  the  road,  at  Nether  Court. 

G.     Jane,  Lady  Beale,  wife  of  Sir  John,  lies  beneath  the  next  slab  ;  she  died  April  lOtb,  1G76. 

There  are  two  monumental  stones  in  the  chancel,  commemorating  a  vicar  named  John 
Saundei-s,  who  held  the  benefice  upwards  of  thirty-eight  years,  and  died  on  the  12th  of  March, 
1807,  aged  80.     His  wife,  whose  Christian  name  was  Bridget,  died  in  1817,  aged  7'J. 

STAINED  GLASS  IN  THE  CHANCEL. 

The  glass  in  the  east  window  is  by  Ward  and  Hughes  ;  it  was  given  by  Miss  Anna  Colyer,  and 
is  inscribed  ''Ad  ornandam  ecclesiam  istam  dedit  Anna  Colyer  fenestram. '' 

This  lady  also  inserted  the  glass  in  the  south-east  window,  ci:iire  semee  of  fleurs-de-lis  or,  in 
memory  of  her  brother  James. 

The  glass  in  the  north-eastern  window  was  inserted  in  memory  of  Charles  Winston,  the  well- 
known  writer,  on  stained  glass,  himself  a  great  proficient  in  that  branch  of  art  which  so  beautifies 
our  churches.  He  was  a  native  of  this  parish,  where  his  father  was  vicar  for  many  years. 
The  glass  was  placed  here  by  William  Henry  St.  George  Carteret,  and  inscribed  "  Mementote 
Car  :  Winston  et  amici  eius  Willi  :  Henr  :  de  Sco.  Georgio  Carteret."  At  the  top  appear  the 
arms  of  Winston.  Party  per  pale  gules  ami  azure,  a  lion  rampant  ardent  teaiing  down  a  tree 
vert.  Beneath  are  the  arms  of  Carteret  of  Guernsey,  1  and  4  gules  a  fess  lozengy  argent ;  2  and 
3,  aztire  1)  billets  or.  Between  the  Winston  and  Carteret  coats  stands  a  third,  which  is  the  banner 
of  St.  George,  argent  a  cross  gules  in  allusion  to  Mr.  Carteret's  name  St.   George. 

The  north-west  window  is  filled  with  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  family  of  Cox  of 
Farningham  :  — 

1.  Barry  of   1",  or  and  azure,   3  escutcheons  gules,  each  bearing  a  horse  salient  argent 

for  Cox. 

2.  Argent,  a  pale  nebulee  gules;    on   a  canton  of  the    last   a  cross    flory    argent,  for 

MiDDLETON    of    Longficld. 

3.  Sal/le,  a  cross  or,  in  chief  argent,  3  eaglets  displayed,  gules,  for  Penary  or  Penaret 

of  Ash,  and  Eyarsh. 
•1.     Ermine,  a  chevron  vaire,  gules  and   or,  between   3  w^olves  heads  azure,  for  Milleb, 

of  Addington  and  Eyarsh. 
The  motto  is  Chescun  son  devoir. 
The  crests  are : — On  a  bow  fesswise  a  stag  at  gaze  urgent,  and   a   demi-horee  argent  with 

motto  A  n  tu  tonitru. 

The  same  bearings  also  appear  here  thus  : — - 

On    the   shield    of  Cox,   an   escutcheon  of  pretence  bearing    the    quartered    arms    of    a 
MiDDLETON  heiress,  viz  : 

Lands.     Middleton. 

2.  azure,  3  estoiles  of  five  points  argent,  in  a  bordure  of  the  last. 

4.  Penary. 

As  we  leave  the  chancel,  we  pause  for  a  moment  under  the  chancel  arch  to  recall  its  former 
appearance.  In  the  fifteenth  century  a  traceried  screen  of  wood,  the  rood-screen,  stood  there. 
During  the  latter  half  of  that  century  a  rood-loft  was  erected  above  the  screen,  and  to  afford  a  means 
of  access  to  that  loft,  a  staircase,  was  erected  outside  the  north  wall,  which  was  pierced  with  two 
doors,  one  still  visible  below,  and  another,  now  blocked  up,  above  it. 

Portions  of  the  rood-screen  remained  twenty  years  ago;  but  above  it,  in  the  year  1818,  a 
gallery  was  placed.     This  gallery  really  occupied  the  position  of  the  rood-loft ;  but  it  is  said  to  have 
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been  removed  to  this  position  from  the  south  wall,  when  another  gallery,  taken  from  the  north 
wall,  was  removed  to  the  west  end  of  the  church.  From  1818  to  1869  this  gallery,  which  seated 
twenty-flve  persons,  stood  across  the  east  end  of  the  nave.  Its  occupants,  Mr.  Charles  Colyer  and 
his  household,  sat  facing  the  west,  and  entered  by  the  rood-loft  stairs.  It  was  removed  by  the 
present  vicar  about  ten  years  ago. 

Flanking  the  chancel  arch,  in  a  most  unusual  position,  are  two  small  windows  or  lancet-lights. 
They  may  not  be  unique,  but  I  do  not  myself  remember  any  others  so  placed.  It  has  been 
suggested  that,  originally,  the  nave  may  have  had  two  narrow  aisles,  of  which  these  were  eastern 
windows,  and  that  the  aisles  were  at  some  time  taken  in  to  the  nave  ;  but  I  doubt  this. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  nave  we  see  a  late  Perpendicular  piscina-niche,  indicative  of  a  chantry 
altar  which  stood  south  of  the  chancel  arch.  Just  west  of  the  niche  there  is  a  handsome  seven-cusped 
arch,  of  the  time  of  Edward  L,  I  think.  Beneath  it  was  a  tomb ;  the  coflSn  top  within  it  was  level 
with  the  floor,  as  those  who  opened  the  tomb  discovered  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  possible  that 
the  fragment  of  a  crossed  coffin  slab  (embedded  in  the  west  end  of  the  north  wall)  may  have  formed 
part  of  this  tomb.     It  bears  an  inscription,  but  it  is  only  a  fragment. 

Immediately  below  the  lectern  and  in  front  westward  of  the  chancel  arch  is  a  monumental 
brass  engraved  with  the  effigies  of  Thomas  Sibill,  esquyer,  and  Agnes,  his  wife.  He  died 
November  Gth,  1519.  The  manor  of  Chimbhams  had  been  purchased  by  him,  but  his  family 
were  formerly  seated  at  Sibells,  in  Eynsford,  in  Little  or  Lower  Mote.  They  bore  upon  their 
armorial  shield  this  strange  charge  : — Argent;  a  tiger,  ffiiles,  viewing  himself  in  a  mirror  azure. 

Farther  westward,  in  the  floor  of  the  nave,  is  another  brass  engraved  with  the  effigies  of 
William  Petham,  and  Alyce,  his  wife.  He  died  January  2.3rd,  1517-8,  and  from  his  family  was 
derived  the  name  of  Petham  Place.  That  house  and  its  lauds  passed  from  the  Pethams  to  Sir 
Anthony  Roper,  and  his  son  allowed  it  to  fall  into  decay,  while  the  lands  were  laid  down  to 
pasture.  Consequently  complaint  was  made  against  young  Sir  Anthony  Roper,  that,  whereas 
Petham  Place  had  been  a  great  defence  for  travellers  on  this  road,  it  had,  in  1636,  become  a 
ruinous  harbour  for  thieves. 

A  third  brass,  found  in  the  nave,  commemorates  Alys  Taillor,  who  died  in  a.d.  1514. 

The  windows  of  the  nave  are  all  of  late  Perpendicular  style  ;  so  is  the  roof  of  four  bays, 
which  has  four  carved  beams  of  good  character.  The  arch,  which  opens  from  the  tower  belfry 
to  the  nave,  is  very  depressed,  and  looks  of  a  late  period  ;  but  there  are  about  the  carved  piers  of 
the  tower- arch  points  which  suggest  that  they  may  be  of  early  Perpendicular  date. 

The  font  is  an  octagon  of  the  Perpendicular  period,  and  its  base  has  been  thought  by  some  to 
be  another  font  inverted.  The  quatrefoils  on  the  sides  of  its  base  are  good.  The  shaft  between 
base  and  font  has  been  retooled.  The  font's  sides  are  carved,  each  with  a  separate  subject,  illustrating 
the  seven  sacraments  of  the  Roman  Church,  one  of  them  being  represented  twice. 

The  subjects  are  : — 

1. — On  the  west  side.     Baptism  of  an  infant. 

2. — North-west.     Confirmation  of  the  infant  by  a  bishop,  and  its  unction  with  chrism. 

3. — North.     Penance.     A  penitent  kneels  in  confession  before  a  seated  priest,  while  an 

imp  of    Satan  strives  to  clutch  the  penitent's   shoulder ;    an   angel  of  mercy 

floats  above  to  strengthen  him. 
4. — North-east.     The  Holy  Eucharist. 
5. — East.     Extreme  Unction  of  a  dying  man,  whose  naked  body  is  laid  on  its  left  side 

on  a  bed. 
6. — South-east.     The  Viaticum,  or  administration  of  the  consecrated  wafer  to  a  dying  man 
7. — South.     Ordination  by  the  archbishop. 
8. — South-west.     Matrimony. 

STAINED  GLASS  IN  THE  NAVE. 

In  the  small  north-east  window  is  an  old  fragment  bearing  the  figure  of  an  archbishop.  It 
has  been  removed  from  some  other  position.  The  different  hues  of  yellow  in  it  show  that  it  has 
been  mended. 

The  large  easternmost  window  of  the  north  wall  is  of  peculiar  interest.  Its  glass  was  collected 
in  fragments  by  Charles  Winston,  and  made  up  with  glass  of  his  own  manufacture  when  he  was 
young.  It  bears  his  initials,  C.  W.,  in  the  westernmost  light ;  and  the  initials  B.  S.,  for  Benjamin 
Sandford,  in  the  easternmost  light.  In  the  latter  appear  the  armorial  bearings  {gules,  two  scythe 
blades  crossed,  argent)  of  Bishop  William  Van  Mildert,  who  was  Vicar  of  Farningham  from  1807 
to  1816;  Bishop  of  London,  1819  ;  and  Bishop  of  Durham,  1826.  These  facts  are  recorded  on 
the  glass,  above  and  below  the  Van  Mildert  arms.  In  the  westemmost  light  is  a  large  Tudor  rose, 
encircled  by  the  garter,  and  also  a  shield  charged  with  the  arms  of  Archbishop  Howley  :  an  eagle 
displayed,  bearing  on  its  breast  a  shield  of  arms.  Beneath  the  window  is  inscribed  :  "  Charles 
Winston;   born,  10  March,  1814;   died,  3  Oct:  1864;  buried  at  Ewell,  Stm-ey." 
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In  the  same  wall  is  a  window  by  Clutterbuck,  representing  SS.  Peter  and  Paul  ;  inserted  in 
memor}-  of  his  aunt  Anne  Waring  by  Mr.  Waring  of  Chelsfield. 

The  Soiiih-Easterii  window  (by  Ward  and  Hughes),  representing  "  The  Good  Shepherd  "  and 
"  Christ  with  the  Sister  of  Lazarus,"  was  inserted  by  Mr.  Charles  Colyer  in  memory  of  his  wife,  his 
father,  and  his   own  children.     The  father  died   February  15,  1870,  and  the  wife,  Mary  Ann,  in 

187C. 

In  the  same  south  wall  is  a  window  representing  scenes  connected  with  the  Resurrection  of  our 

Lord. 

The  south-west  window  (by  Ward  and  Hughes)  represents  the  story  of  Dorcas;  and 
commemorates  Mary  Nash,  who  died  in  1871.  Several  of  the  Nash  family  are  named  on  an 
adjacent  mural  tablet ;  and  to  the  same  family  was  erected  the  huge  but  ugly  mausoleum  in  the 
churchyard  in  1778. 

In  the  churchyard  likewise  may  be  read   on   the  Pauley  headstone,  dated  1836,  the  following 

elegant  stanza  : — 

"  God  takes  the  good,  too  good  on  earth  to  stay ; 
And  leaves  the  bad,  too  bad  to  take  away." 

The  tower  of  Farningham  Church  was  raised,  by  the  addition  of  battlements,  in  1830  ;  when 
the  corner  turret  was  also  raised  in  height  by  fourteen  feet,  and  battlemented. 

M_v  thanks  are  due  to  the  Rev.  W.  J,  Brewer,  vicar  of  Farningham.  for  much  courteous  assist- 
ance in  preparing  these  notes  upon  his  church. 


THE   ORGAN -CASES  AND   ORGANS   OF  THE 
MIDDLE  AGES  AND  RENAISSANCE. 


BY 

AETHUE    G.    HILL,    M.A.,    F.S.A. 
(Ahrichjed). 


This  evening  I  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  to  your  notice  a  subject  which,  though  of  great 
interest,  has  received  little  or  no  attention.  I  refer  to  the  archaeology,  other  than  musical,  of  that 
greatest  of  instruments,  the  organ.  Much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  about  the  organ, 
the  special  character  of  its  stops,  and  the  musical  resources  of  celebrated  instruments  both  here  and 
on  the  Continent;  but  still  the  question  of  its  external  appearance,  its  situation  in  the  church,  its 
architectural  character,  its  value  as  a  fit  object  for  decoration,  and  as  an  important  piece  of  church 
furniture,  has  been  almost  entirely  neglected. 

I  think  that  few  persons  will  disagree  with  me  when  I  say  that  the  present  architectural  revival 
has  done  practically  nothing  towards  promoting  a  better  knowledge  of  the  organ  regarded  as  an  article 
of  church  fittings ;  for  the  modern  organ-case,  even  as  designed  by  those  architects  who  in  other 
respects  have  rightly  earned  a  high  reputation,  is  in  nearly  all  instances  one  of  the  most  wretched 
contrivances  imaginable,  utterly  unworthy  of  its  purpose  ;  and  even  when  an  elaborate  effect  is 
attempted  the  result  is  almost  always  a  failure  through  want  of  knowledge,  on  the  part  of  the 
designer,  of  the  true  principles  which  governed  the  old  architects  in  their  work.  It  is  pleasant, 
however,  to  know  that  quite  lately  one  or  two  fine  cases  have  been  designed  by  some  of  our  leading 
architects  ;  for  instance,  those  in  Worcester  Cathedral,  one  of  the  last  works  of  Sir  Gilbert  Scott ; 
in  S.  Martin's,  Brighton,  just  erected  by  Mr.  Somers  Clarke ;  in  S.  Augustine's,  Pendlebury,  and  in 
the  church  at  Hoare  Cross,  both  fine  works  by  those  gifted  artists,  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner.  Mr. 
Pearson,  E.A.,  has,  morever,  prepared  fine  designs  for  the  case  for  Westminster  Abbey  ;  and  lastly, 
if  I  may  be  permitted  to  mention  it,  I  myself  have  designed  a  case,  now  erected  in  S.  Margaret's, 
Westminster,  which  I  trust  is  not  unsuccessful. 

In  England,  unfortunately,  we  have  hardly  any  old  organ-cases  of  arcliitectural  value,  for  the 
Great  Rebellion  swept  away  almost  every  mediaeval  example  from  our  churches,  the  organ  having 
been  a  special  object  of  destruction  for  the  Puritans.  The  consequence  was  that  at  the  Restoration, 
when  the  services  of  the  church  were  restored  once  more,  there  were  hardly  any  organs  left  in 
this  country,  and  the  demand  for  new  instruments  was  so  great  that  the  celebrated  Bernard  Schmidt 
and  Renatus  Harris  were  invited  to  settle  here,  and  help  to  replace  by  new  organs  the  many  valuable 
examples  of  old  work  which  had  fallen  victims  to  the  fanatic. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  however,  that  every  ancient  organ  in  England  was  destro3-ed  at  that 
time,  for  we  know  that  those  at  the  Cathedrals  of  Durham,  York.  Lincoln,  and  S.  Paul's  ;  S.  John's 
and  Magdalene  Colleges,  Oxford  ;  Christ's  and  King's  Colleges,  Cambridge  ;  Tewkesbury  Abbey, 
besides  a  few  others  in  more  obscure  places,  escaped  the  general  demolition.  Most  of  these  have, 
however,  disappeared  during  the  last  century.  In  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  1789  there  is  an 
interesting  account  of  an  old  organ  which  was  existing  at  that  time  in  Tong  Church,  Salop,  and 
which,  by  the  description  given  by  one  who  signs  himself  "  Observator,"  was  evidently  an  early 
mediaeval  example.  It  has  now  disappeared.  We  have,  therefore,  hardly  any  remaining  work  of 
this  class  which  dates  from  earlier  times  than  Charles  II.,  the  chief  exceptions  being  the  cases  of 
the  organs  at  New  Radnor  and  Tewkesbury  Abbey,  the  former  probably  of  the  1  Jth  and  the  latter 
of  the  iGth  century. 

But  it  is  not  to  the  religious  iconoclast  alone  that  we  owe  the  destruction  of  ancient  organs, 
both  here  and  on  the  Continent,  because  the  tasteless  neglect  of  the  Georgian  Era,  and,  worse  still, 
the  "  restoration  "  mania  of  to-day,  have  done  as  much  harm  as  even  the  great  tumults  of  the  17th 
century,  not  only  to  old  organs,  but  to  church  furniture  in  general.  I  will  give  some  instances  of 
these  acts  of  modern  vandalism  which  have  come  beneath  my  own  notice.  Some  years  ago  the  old 
organ-case  in  S.  Peter's,  Mancroft,  Norwich,  was  taken  down,  the  magnificent  Carolian  woodwork, 
beautifully  executed  in  limewood,  stripped  off  the  walls  of  the  church,  and  the  organ-case  banished 
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to  find  ultimate  refuge  in  S.  Nicliolas.  Yarmouth.  The  superb  or^an-case  in  the  Cathedral-church 
of  S.  Jean,  Bois  le  Due,  in  Xorth  Brabant,  was  condemned  by  the  Dutch  architects,  and  would  have 
perished  but  for  the  interference  of  the  townsfolk.  As  it  was,  they  were  too  late  to  save  the  dese- 
cration of  the  noble  jube,  which  is  now  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  The  organ  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Bruges  was  also  condemned,  and  has.  ere  this,  very  likely  been  removed.  When  at  Dijon, 
I  found  the  fine  old  organ  removed  during  a  "  restoration,"  and  was  told  it  was  not  likely  to  be 
replaced.  And,  lastly,  during  the  height  of  the  revival  between  1850  and  1870,  numerous  old 
specimens  were  taken  away  from  many  of  our  own  cathedrals.  I  need  not  now  further  discourse  upon 
the  shallowness,  the  ignorance,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  principles  which  condemn  late  fittings  in 
Gothic  churches,  or  which  advocate  any  attempt  at  s}Tichronism  amongj  the  various  works  of  art 
to  be  met  with  in  an  old  and  undisturbed  Gothic  church  ;  but  I  may  say  that  much  of  the  late 
destruction  of  old  organ-cases  is  due  to  the  modern  rage  for  '•  vistas,"  which  has  caused  old  screens, 
or  at  any  rate  the  organs  upon  them,  to  be  swept  away. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  point  in  my  subject  which  I  wish  to  touch  upon,  and  that  is  the 
position  of  the  organ  in  our  churches.  It  was  the  universal  custom  of  the  organ  builders  of  the 
Restoration,  and  often  of  the  older  mediaeval  builders,  to  place  their  organs  upon  the  choir-screens, 
or  in  a  western  or  side  gallery.  Nearly  every  cathedral  in  England,  and  very  many  on  the  Conti- 
nent, had,  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  an  organ  upon  the  choir-screen,  which  gave  great 
acoustical  advantages  to  the  instrument,  and,  moreover,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  display  of 
a  fine  case.  But  now  there  is  a  craze  for  "  vistas,"  and  the  prevaihng  notion  is  that  a  complete 
view  should  be  obtained  of  the  whole  interior  of  a  church  from  east  to  west,  so  that  nothing  of  the 
east  or  west  windows  should  in  any  way  be  hidden.  This  is  a  most  absurd  and  erroneous  idea, 
which  is  precisely  contrary  to  the  principles  of  the  Mediaeval  and  Eenaissance  architects ;  for  in  a 
great  number  of  important  cases,  particularly  in  England,  the  choir-screen  fonus  a  very  marked 
break  in  the  interior  view  of  a  church,  and  a  break,  moreover,  which  has  a  most  excellent  and  useful 
effect.  At  York,  Exeter,  and  Gloucester  we  find  that  organs  thus  ari'anged  on  the  choir-screen  have  a 
very  excellent  appearance,  though  the  want  of  a  good  case  is  very  much  felt,  where  the  old  one  has 
disappeared  and  been  replaced  by  one  of  modern  date.  There  is  no  old  organ  in  England  which  is 
more  picturesquely  placed  than  the  one  at  Exeter,  where  the  seventeenth-century  case  on  the  screen 
harmonizes  most  delightfully  with  both  its  older  and  modern  surroundings,  in  spite  of  its  having 
been  deprived  of  the  company  of  its  two  exceedingly  fine  and  quite  unique  towers  of  pipes,  which,  till 
lately,  stood  at  the  extremities  of  the  screen,  against  the  piers  of  the  crossing,  and  which  were 
ruthlessly  swept  away  at  the  restoration  of  the  cathedi-al  a  few  years  ago.  The  mediaeval  instru- 
ments in  England  were  also  frequently  placed  upon  the  rood-screen  ;  as,  for  instance,  the  organs 
formerly  at  Durham,  Peterborough,  York,  and  Winchester  ;  and  I  have  just  now  mentioned  the  old 
screen  organ  formerly  at  Tong.  On  the  Continent,  the  western  gallery  is  the  most  usual  place, 
but  screen  organs  still  remain  at  Bruges,  at  S.  Gomarre  at  Lierre,  and  elsewhere. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  make  a  few  remarks  upon  other  suitable  positions  for  the  organs  in  our 
churches.  In  almost  every  old  example  the  instrument  stood  in  a  gallery  of  some  kind,  and  was 
not  placed  upon  the  floor  of  the  building,  as  is  now  so  common,  although  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn 
this  latter  plan  by  any  means,  as  it  is  often  the  only  resource.  These  galleries  were  placed  either 
over  the  western  door,  at  the  extremities  of  one  of  the  transepts,  or  else  were  corbelled  out  in  some 
peculiar  manner  from  the  triforium,  or  other  portion  of  the  church  above  the  main  arcade.  But 
the  west-end  arrangement  is  by  far  the  most  common,  and  is  now  the  one  usually  adopted  on  the 
Continent  when  a  new  organ  is  erected. 

Among  the  many  interesting  examples  of  west-end  organs  may  be  mentioned  those  at  Sion, 
in  the  Valais ;  Amiens  Cathedral ;  Hombleux,  in  Picardy  ;  Jutfaas,  near  Utrecht ;  S.  Bertrand  de 
Comminges,  Pyrenees  ;  Liibeck,  the  Marienkirche ;  Gonesse,  near  Paris ;  Augsburg,  the  Anneu- 
kirche  ;  Konstanz  Cathedral ;  Argentan,  Konancourt,  and  Caudebec  churches  in  France ;  besides 
the  magnificent  cases  at  Stralsund  on  the  Baltic,  and  in  the  celebrated  church  of  S.  Bavon  at 
Haarlem.*  Ancient  west-end  organs  can  also  be  seen  at  other  churches  in  Liibeck,  and  the 
old  lofts,  minus  their  organs,  remain  at  S.  Stephen's,  Vienna,  Liege,  Ulm,  the  Carmelite  Church 
at  Boppard,  Ochscnfiirth,  S.  Pantaleon  at  Cologne,  and  elsewhere.  A  very  remarkable  example 
of  a  west-end  organ  loft,  with  stalls,  and  every  proper  arrangement  for  a  choir  of  men  as  usually 
placed  in  the  chancel,  can  be  seen  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Cornelimiinster,  near  Ais  la  Chapelle, 
and  Mr.  Brewer  tells  me  that  a  similar  disposition  of  the  singers'  stalls,  &c.,  still  exists  at 
Seligenthal,  near  Landshut,  at  S.  Maximin  at  Treves,  and  at  the  Alte  Pfarrkirche  at  Eatisbon. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  western  situation  for  the  organ  in  a  great  church  is  extremely 
fine.  In  England  the  smallness  of  our  churches  makes  this  arrangement  far  more  diflicult,  and 
the  advanced  Gothic  men  of  to-day  would,  no  doubt,  cry  out  loudly  if  an  inch  of  the  muUions  of 
the  western  window  was  covered  up. 

*  Tho  numerous  drawiugs  which  illustrated  this  paper  were  the  originals  by  Mr.  Hill's  own  hand,  executed 
for  hia  work,  "  The  Organ-cases  and  Organs  cf  the  Middle  Ages  and  Renaissance."  London :  Boguc.  Ib83. 
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Among  old  organs  whicli  are  placed  in  galleries,  situated  in  places  other  than  at  the  west  end, 
I  may  mention  those  at  Chartres  Cathedral,  Freiburg  in  Breisgau.  La  Ferte  Bernard,  France  ;  the 
Marienkirche  at  Dortmund ;  and  Strassburg  Cathedral,  all  of  which  are  bracketed  out  from  above 
the  nave  arcade  in  a  manner  which  furnishes  a  most  charming  effect.  When  this  situation  is 
adopted  a  pendant  gallery,  or  cul-de-lampe,  is  required,  in  which  to  place  the  organist,  and  we 
have  splendid  examples  of  this  at  both  La  Ferte  Bernard  and  Dortmund,  where  the  feature  is 
treated  in  a  wonderfully  artistic  manner.  The  organ  at  Chartres  is  a  most  magnificent  structure, 
spread  out  at  the  triforium  level  to  a  width  of  40  feet.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  dates  from 
the  year  1512.     The  acoustical  effect  is  excellent. 

Transept  organs  of  ancient  date  remain  at  S.  Stephen's,  Vienna  ;  at  Nordlingen,  in  Suabia ; 
at  Wesel  on  the  Ehine  ;  at  Cologne  Cathedral ;  Eheims  Cathedral,  which  latter  is  situated  in  a 
fine  old  medieval  gallery.  Old  organs  situated  in  the  side  aisles  can  be  seen  at  Liibeck ;  SS.  Afra 
and  TJlrioh,  Augsburg;  S.  Stephen's,  Vienna;  Ingoldstadt  in  Bavaria,  and  in  Erfurt  Cathedral. 

A  remarkably  good  position  for  an  organ  is  over  the  stalls  in  the  choir,  but  this  situation  does 
not  admit  of  a  very  large  instrument,  unless,  indeed,  there  is  no  objection  to  allow  the  bulk  of  the 
sound-boards,  &c.,  to  recede  back  into  the  aisle  or  side  chapel.  In  old  S.  Paul's  Cathedral  the 
organ  was  so  placed,  and  Dart  tells  us  that  a  similar  situation  was  chosen  for  the  old  mediaeval 
organ  at  Westminster.  There  are  two  organs  in  the  cathedral  of  Milan  which  are  placed  over  the 
stalls  on  both  sides  at  the  entrance  to  the  choir.  These  are  provided  with  the  old  painted  shutterSj 
which  have  false  pipes  painted  on  the  outside.  When  these  shutters  are  opened  the  real  pipes  are 
seen  behind.  Many  Spanish  organs  are  placed  over  the  stalls,  and  have  a  most  magnificent  effect, 
with  their  opien  shutters,  richly  painted,  and  spread  out  like  the  wings  of  a  triptych. 

There  are  one  or  two  instances  where  old  organs  have  been  placed  behind  the  high  altar, 
which  is  a  remarkable  situation.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  cathedral  of  Eatisbon,  where  sings  one 
of  the  finest  and  most  celebrated  choirs  in  Europe,  and  here,  indeed,  the  works  of  Palestrina,  now 
so  utterly  neglected  in  his  native  land  of  Italy,  are  rendered  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  surpassed. 
In  some  of  the  French  churches  also  the  choir  and  organ  are  placed  behind  the  high  altar.  At 
Eatisbon  it  was  found  to  be  the  best  place  by  reason  of  the  magnificent  acoustical  properties  of 
the  cathedral,  and  the  instrument,  though  small,  being  in  the  focus  of  the  apse,  has  a  very  grand 
effect.  I  examined  this  organ  some  eight  years  ago — it  is  a  very  old  instrument,  and  has  enriched 
and  jewelled  keys,  like  some  of  the  old  harpsichords  in  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 

I  need  not  now,  having  sufficiently  discussed  the  old  situations  of  organs  in  our  churches, 
take  much  trouble  to  condemn  the  modern  "  organ  chamber."  which  is,  at  the  best,  a  wretched 
contrivance,  generally  fatal  to  the  acoustical  effect  of  the  organ,  besides  having  other  disadvantages. 
Some  of  our  fine  old  English  churches  have  been  ten-ibly  mutilated  by  throwing  out  these 
adventitious  structures  and  piercing  the  old  walls  to  make  them.  Such  practices  are  in  nearly  all 
cases  indefensible. 

I  now  come  to  the  organ-case,  or  the  architectural  woodwork  which  encloses  the  instrument, 
and  which  has  been  made  so  beautiful  an  object  by  the  workmen  of  old.  The  continental  organs, 
being  mostly  large,  occupy  generally  a  very  important  position  in  the  church,  and  their  dark  oak 
cases,  with  bright  front  pipes,  disposed  in  different  towers  and  flats,  are  often  most  imposing. 

In  the  earliest  times  we  find  that  the  woodwork  was  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  portion 
below  the  pipes,  the  latter  being  simply  supported  by  a  band  of  wood,  or  merely  kept  in  an  upright 
position  by  the  "rack-board"  in  which  they  stood.  S.  Cecilia  is  generally  represented  with  a 
small  organ  of  this  class,  consisting  only  of  a  row  of  pandsean  pipes  with  hand  bellows  at  the  back 
of  the  wind  chest.  In  the  celebrated  triptych,  by  Van  Eyck,  painted  for  the  cathedral  of  Ghent, 
the  wings  of  which  are  now  in  the  Berlin  Museum,  the  saint  is  depicted  playing  upon  an  organ  of 
similar  character. 

In  the  fourteenth  century  organs  were  constructed  which  were  too  large  to  admit  of  being 
moved  about,  and  they  were  enclosed  in  cases  which  were  modified  in  form  to  suit  the  increased 
size  of  the  instrument.  The  earliest  example  that  we  are  able  to  refer  to  still  exists  at  Sion,  in 
the  Valais,  Switzerland.  Its  probable  date  is  1390,  though  it  might,  very  possibly,  be  even  twenty 
years  earlier.  Here  the  pipes  do  not  run  up  to  the  canopies  so  as  to  cause  their  extremities  to  be 
concealed,  but  they  stop  short  just  below  the  traceried  shades,  their  rake  being  such  as  would  result 
from  their  natural  lengths.  The  organ  at  Augsburg,  and  the  large  instrument  in  the  church  of 
SS.  Peter  and  Paul.  Gorlitz,  which  dates  only  from  1703,  are  among  the  remaining  examples  which 
exhibit  this  arrangement. 

It  appears  that  the  practice  of  leaving  the  extremities  of  the  pipes  visible  was  soon  abandoned, 
and  we  find  after  a  certain  date  all  cases  were  designed  so  as  to  have  the  upper  ends  of  the  tubes 
covered  by  a  shade  of  woodworlc,  which  is  generally  much  enriched  by  carving.  The  Sion  organ 
has  shades  of  tracery  woi-k,  although  they  are  kept  free  from  the  pipes.  The  base  lines  of  the 
shades,  though  occasionally  set  at  right  angles  to  the  uprights  of  the  case,  most  frequently  slope 
so  as  to  follow  the  natural  line  formed  by  the  ascending  or  descending  rank  of  pipes.  It  is  generally 
arranged,  moreover,  that  the  mouths  of  the  pipes  take  a  direction  opposite   to  that  of  the  shades. 
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and  in  a  large  organ,  where  there  are  several  divisions  of  pipes,  the  effect  thus  produced  is 
exceedingly  good.  The  carving  of  the  shades  is  often  very  fine,  and  these  accessories  are,  generally 
speaking,  the  most  enriched  portions  of  the  case.  In  the  earlier  examples  tracery  is  used,  as  at 
Sion.  Perpignan.  and  Alcala,  while,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  tracery  appears  in  the  form  of  a  kind 
of  cusping  at  the  lower  margin,  the  main  spandrel  being  filled  in  with  foliage  carving.  Fine 
examples  of  this  description  of  pipe  shade  can  be  seen  in  the  beautiful  organ  case  at  Tirlemont, 
Belgium,  and  the  very  interesting  case  lately  at  Ehenen,  near  Utrecht,  had  work  of  a  similar 
character.  By  far  the  most  usual  form  of  pipe  shade  consists  simply  of  a  mass  of  rich  carving,  and 
nearly  all  Renaissance  cases  are  so  treated.  Splendid  early  examples  of  carving  remain  at  Liibeck, 
Freiburg  in  Brei.sgau,  and  Konstanz.  At  Exeter,  Stralsund,  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  the 
shades  are  cut  or  engrailed  at  their  lower  margin,  so  as  to  leave  a  hollow  corresponding  with  each 
separate  pipe.  The  earlier  specimens  of  cases  generally  present  an  unbroken  line  at  the 
impost,  and  do  not  furnish  an  irregular  plan,  as  is  the  case  with  most  late  specimens,  but  we  find 
that  towers,  or  tall  compartments  of  pipes,  breaking  through  the  upper  cornice,  came  into  use 
very  soon. 

In  Renaissance  time  both  semicircular  and  V-shaped  towers  were  used,  and  there  are  nu- 
merous examples  on  the  Continent.  The  remarkable  case  at  S.  Bertrand  de  Comminges  in  the 
Pyrenees  has  towers  at  the  angles  which  are  almost  circular,  and  the}'  are  supported  from 
beneath  by  elegant  little  shafts,  from  the  caps  of  which  spring  fantastic  ribs.  At  Wesel  we  have 
an  excellent  example  of  late  work  (circ.  1645),  where  the  angle  of  these  towers  is  extremely 
obtuse,  but  in  most  instances  it  is  a  right  angle.  Late  work  is  sometimes  characterised  by  towers 
of  irregular  plan,  such  as  we  see  at  Stralsund,  and  also  in  the  extravagant  cases  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  There  is  one  principle  which  is  a  constant  factor  in  a  design  of  all  cases  up  to  a  certain 
period,  and  that  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  structure  must  overhang  the  base-line,  at  any  rate  at 
the  sides  if  not  also  in  front.  This  originated,  no  doubt,  from  the  fact  that  the  bellows  of  the 
earl}-  organs,  being  extremely  small  and  insufScient  for  their  purpose,  required  much  less  space 
t-han  the  soundboard  or  wind-chest  above,  but  now  we  require  ver\'  large  bellows,  and  have  to  place 
them  in  various  positions  more  or  less  disconnected  from  the  organ  itself.  This  coving  out  of  the 
sides  is  a  most  important  feature,  and  should  always,  if  possible,  be  reproduced  in  designing  new 
work,  and  that  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  modern  cases  are  such  utter  failures. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  older 
organ-cases,  i.e.,  the  doors  or  shutters  which  were  used  to  fold  back  over  the  pipes.  Among  the 
few  existing  examples  may  be  mentioned  those  at  Sion.  Perpignan,  Augsburg,  Nordlingen,  Alcala, 
and  Freiburg.  These  shutters  were,  doubtless,  originally  intended  to  protect  the  instrument  from 
dirt,  like  the  case  of  an  old  harpsichord,  and  of  the  modern  piano,  and  were  closed  when  the  organ 
was  not  in  use.  but  it  does  not  seem  likely  that  they  were  often  shut  up,  more  especially  as  the 
paintings  with  which  they  were  enriched  were  nearly  always  executed  upon  the  inner  side.  In 
the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  these  shutters  were  often  painted  or  decorated  by  the  first 
artists  of  the  day.  Thus  those  of  the  magnificent  organ  in  the  Annenkirche  at  Augsburg  have 
received  decoration  at  the  hands  of  Burgkmair  and  the  elder  Holbein,  and  the  whole  case  is  covered 
with  colouring.  Holbein  likewise  painted  the  shutters  at  Konstanz.  Many  of  the  old  Italian 
organs  have,  or  had.  painted  door  s,  notable  instances  being  that  in  the  church  of  Santa  ]\Iaria 
della  Passione,  at  Milan,  decorated  by  Carlo  Urbino.  and  that  in  S.  Sebastiano,  at  Venice,  painted 
by  Paolo  Veronese.  The  shutters  of  the  organ  at  Perpignan  are  enormous,  and  are  covered  with 
paintings  dating  from  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  A  really  magnificent  effect  is  pro- 
duced by  a  fine  organ  in  which  are  many  towers  and  compartments  of  pipes  all  provided  with 
shutters,  more  particularly  if  the  instrument  stands  in  a  western  gallery,  or  other  prominent  posi- 
tion. The  late  organ  in  the  Nieuwe  Kerk,  at  Amsterdam,  is  a  good  example.  Shutters  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  revived  in  England  by  the  organ  builders  of  the  Restoration,  but  there  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  now  be  again  revived.  A  very  excellent  case  was  designed  by  Pugin 
for  the  chapel  of  Jesus  College,  Cambridge ;  it  has  painted  doors  and  a  central  V-tower.  The  case 
and  cul-de-lampe  of  the  old  organ  at  Strassburg  were  originally  painted  in  gold  and  red,  and  this 
decoration  has  been  renewed  more  than  once  since  the  instrument  was  first  built,  but  even  now  it 
presents  a  very  fine  appearance.  The  modern  practice  of  staining  and  varnishing  a  common  wood 
in  order  to  make  it  look  like  oak  cannot  be  too  much  deprecated.  There  is  a  stupid  prejudice 
against  paint,  merely  because  few  know  how  to  use  it,  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  a  fine 
Gothic  case  should  not  be  made  of  pine,  and  afterwards  painted  and  enriched  with  gold.  Such  is 
the  case  with  many  of  the  fine  German  altar-pieces. 

I  will  conclude  this  paper  with  some  remarks  concerning  the  decoration  and  disposition  of  the 
front  pipes  of  an  organ.  Although  a  large  organ  contains  pipes  of  many  shapes,  constinicted  of 
both  metal  and  wood,  yet  flue  pipes,  or  those  which  are  of  cylindrical  shape,  with  a  foot,, are 
almost  exclusively  used  for  arrangement  in  the  case.  The  only  exception  to  this  rule  is  to  be  nffet 
with  in  the  old  Spanish  and  Portuguese  organs,  in  which  the  reeds  or  trumpets  are  made  to  project/' 
out  in  one  or  more  fan-shaped  tiers.     The  organs  at  Seville  Cathedral  perfectly  bristle   with 
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liorizontal  reeds,  having  a  very  fine  effect,  witli  their  bell-shaped  mouths  and  gilded  interiors. 
These  pipes  in  old  organ  cases  are  of  every  size,  ranging  from  40  feet,  as  at  Haarlem,  Bois  le  Due, 
and  elsewhere,  to  one  foot  or  less  in  length.  In  most  instances  they  are  of  tin,  left  in  its  natural 
colour,  but  in  rare  examples  they  are  painted  and  decorated,  as  at  Gonesse.  At  Bois  le  Due  the 
central  pipes  of  some  of  the  towers  are  stamped  out  with  beautiful  patterns  in  relief,  while  there 
are  also  ornaments  of  a  very  rich  kind  attached  to  the  embossed  bands  and  fillets  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  the  Renaissance.  The  English  organ  cases  of  the  seventeenth  century  were  often  so 
decorated,  as  in  Smith's  organ  at  Hereford  and  Loosemore's  at  Exeter,  both  now  wilfully  destroyed. 
Thus  in  the  articles  of  agreement  between  Robert  Dallam  and  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  York,  in 
1632,  the  following  items  occur.  "Imprimis,  two  open  diapasons  of  tynn,  to  stand  in  sight,  many 
of  them  to  be  chased,  Ixsx.  li.  Item,  one  principal  of  tynn,  to  stand  in  sight,  many  of  them  to  be 
chased,  xii.  li."  Among  the  various  items  mentioned  by  Dallam  in  the  interesting  accounts  drawn 
up  for  the  organ  in  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  the  following  may  be  mentioned. — '■  Item 
payd  to  Knockle  the  Limber  for  embossing  and  strawing  with  bice  the  two  greater  pypes  of  the 
chayre  organ,  xxvj.s.  viij.d."  "Item  payd  to  him  for  the  2  lesser  pypes  in  the  great  organ 
imbossed  and  strawed  with  bice,  and  for  twelve  wrought  pypes  gilded,  vj  .li  x.s.''  "  Item  to  hym  for 
strawing  with  byce  and  gilding  the  imbosses  on  the  2  greate  pypes  of  the  owtter  tower,  iiij.li" 
'•  Item  for  Movvlds  to  cast  the  rest  of  the  imbosses,  x.s."  These  most  interestmg  pipes  were, 
unhappil}',  destroyed  by  Avery  when  he  rebuilt  the  instrument  in  1804.  This  kind  of  ornamen- 
tation is  produced  by  means  of  a  steel  die  or  punch,  with  its  corresponding  metal  matrix.  The 
fine  old  case  of  the  organ  in  Tewkesbury  Abbey  had,  when  I  saw  it  seven  years  ago,  finely  embossed 
pipes,  dating,  in  my  opinion,  from  not  later  timas  than  Henry  VIII.,  though  I  cannot  say  whether 
or  no  the  late  '■  restoration ''  has  destroyed  them. 

The  question  of  the  decoration  of  pipes  in  gold  and  colour  is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
insomuch  as  the  modern  efforts  in  this  direction  are  generally  productive  of  the  worst  results. 
The  ordinary  '■  church  decorator  ''  delights  to  cover  the  exposed  parts  of  the  pipes  with  patterns 
which  emulate  the  harlequin's  jacket  in  mixture  of  colours,  but  we  find  that  old  pipes  very  rarely 
had  coloured  decoration  of  any  kind,  and  when  such  was  used,  two,  or  rarely  more  than  three, 
tones  were  used  in  combination  with  gold. 
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If  we  are  to  believe,  as  we  must  believe,  that  our  Lord  provided  for  the  future  of  His  Church, 
we  cannot  doubt  that  during  the  great  forty  days,  when  He  was  speaking  to  the  Apostles  of  the 
things  pertaining  to  the  Kingdom  of  God,  He  gave  instructions  to  them  as  to  its  future  government, 
and  the  transmission  of  the  apostolic  authority. 

Passing  over  the  statements  upon  episcopal  authority  and  church  constitution  in  St.  Paul's 
Epistles,  I  would  notice  that  in  the  period  subsequent  to  the  deaths  of  the  Apostles  from  St. 
Ignatius  to  St.  Cyprian,  we  find  it  generally  held  and  observed,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church 
is  exercised  in  each  Diocese  by  the  Bishop,  with  the  assistance  of  his  clergy  and  concurrence  of  his 
laity.  The  Bishop  himself  is  the  elect  of  the  clergy  and  people,  but  confirmed  and  consecrated  by 
the  neighbouring  Bishops.  The  share  of  the  clergy  and  laity  varies  at  different  times  and  places, 
and  it  may  be  that,  if  the  Bishop  chose  to  act  alone,  his  individual  sentence  was  valid  ;  but  a 
Bishop  who,  without  lu-gent  necessity,  abstained  from  taking  the  advice  and  assistance  of  his  priest- 
hood in  the  exercise  of  his  jurisdiction,  certainly  infringed  the  rule  of  the  Church.  The  concurrence 
of  the  laity  was  not  so  universal  r.or  necessary  a  matter  as  that  of  the  priesthood.  From  the  Court 
of  one  church,  or,  as  we  should  say,  one  Diocese,  an  appeal  lay  to  one  or  more  assemblages  of 
churches  represented  by  their  Bishops,  generally  accompanied  by  some  of  the  priests  and  deacons  in 
synod.     As  time  went  on,  these  assemblages  took  more  formal  shapes  and  became  provincial,  patri- 
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arclial,  national,  or  CEoumenicaL     The  principle,  apparently,  was  tliat  an  appeal  always  lay  from  a 
smaller  s\-nod  to  one  embracing  a  larger  area  of  cliurches. 

When  "tlie  Cliurcli  became  a  lawful  association,  '■  collegium  licitum."  the  only  change,  at  first,  was 
that  the  temporal  power  gave  civil  sanction  to  the  judgments  of  synods  if  it  thought  ft.  The  enquiry 
whether  it  should  give  civil  sanction  often  led  the  civil  power  into  a  general  interference  with  the 
whole  question  ;  and  under  the  despotic  constitution  of  the  Roman  erapire,  it  became  impossible  to 
exclude  such  interference  in  practice  ;  but  it  was  vigorously  protested  against  from  the  first.  But 
the  more  insidious  form  in  which  the  civil  power  came  to  mingle  with  spiritual  decisions  was  by 
the  bestowal  of  civil  power  upon  the  Church  Courts,  and  especially  upon  the  Bishops  and  their 
officers.  The  easy-going  Roman  law  was  always  favourable  to  the  creation  of  subordinate  jurisdic- 
tions, which  were" almost  imperia  in  imperio  for  special  nations,  places,  and  classes  ;  and  just  as  the 
power  of  deciding  between  two  Jews  was  given  to  their  Rabbi  or  Patriarch,  so  Honorius  and 
Theodosius,  if  not  older  emperors,  gave  a  power  to  the  Bishop  to  decide  between  two  Christians,  if 
they  submitted  to  his  authority,  and  rendered  that  decision  binding. 

The  Novells  of  Justinian  gave  jurisdiction  to  the  Bishops  to  try,  in  the  first  instance,  all  civil 
causes  where  clergy,  monks,  or  nuns  were  defendants,  and  ordered  the  civil  judge  to  execute  the 
Bishop's  sentence,  unless  either  party  appealed  to  him  from  it.  At  the  same  time  jurisdiction  of  a 
certain  extent  over  clerks  guilty  of  lay  crimes  was  also  given  to  the  Bishops. 

The  hierarchy  of  Church  Courts  recognized  by  Justinian  in  the  Code  was  as  follows  : — Fii-st,  the 
Bishop  ;  if  he  was  "  suspected,"  an  appeal  or  original  trial  before  the  Metropolitan  :  from  him  an 
appeal  to  the  Provincial  Synod  ;  and  from  that  Synod  to  the  Patriarch.  The  capitularies  of  the 
Frank  kings  gave  similar  privileges  to  the  Bishops  and  clergy. 

The  next  step  is  that  the  emperors  gave  orders  to  the  Bishops  to  see  that  the  wishes  of  the 
dead  should  be  faithfully  performed,  specially,  of  course,  as  to  the  alms  and  charities  left  by  their 
wills;  thence  came  the  testamentary  jurisdiction  which  arose  early  in  the  12th  century  in  England, 
and  probably  rather  later  in  France. 

The  nenitential  discipline  with  regard  to  marriage  and  infringements  of  the  matrimonial  vow 
led  to  the'matrimonial  jurisdiction  of  the  church,  which  began  over  Western  Europe  in  the  11th 
century.  Probably  before  this  the  Church  Courts  began  to  assert  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  tithes 
and  offerings.  These  three,  testamentary,  matrimonial,  and  tithes  causes,  play  an  important  part 
in  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII. 

There  is  another  source  of  civil  jurisdiction  in  Church  Coiu'ts  which  is,  I  think,  of  great  im- 
portance. We  know  tliat,  when  the  first  tide  of  invasion  of  the  barbarians  had  settled  down,  the 
"  Provincials,"  that  is  the  old  Roman  citizens,  were  left  to  be  judged  by  their  own  laws  except  as 
to  the  military  tenure  of  land,  while  the  barbarians  were  governed  by  their  own  laws.  But  the  old 
civil  constitution  of  the  province  had  been  so  shaken,  and  its  chief  men  so  destroyed,  that  judges  to 
adminster  this  law  were  found  wanting.  It  was  a  law  of  books  too,  and  learning  survived  only  in 
the  cloister.  Hence  the  Bishops  were  much  called  upon  to  act  as  judges,  administering  the  Roman 
civil  law,  and  the}'  came  in  person,  or  by  their  officials,  to  decide  most  causes  of  contract;  every- 
thing, in  fact,  except  that  which  had  to  do  with  the  military  tenure  of  land  and  the  law  of  arms. 
This  is  most  remarkable  in  France,  and  I  may  refer  you  to  a  most  interesting  work  on  the  subject, 
Les  Oficialites  au  Moyen  Age,  by  M.  Founiier,  recently  published  in  France.  In  England  the 
same  practice  prevailed,  but  not  so  largeh',  because  the  feudal  and  Episcopal  Courts  soon  grew 
jealous  of  each  other,  particularly  as  each  was  remunerated  by  fees ;  and  the  centralized  feudal 
Courts  of  the  King  in  England  were  stronger  than  the  scattered  baronial  Courts  of  France.  More- 
over, the  Court  of  Chancery,  ecclesiastical  in  its  origin  and  procedure,  filled  up  most  of  the  void 
which  the  feudal  Courts  left,  and  rendered  a  recurrence  to  the  Episcopal  Courts  often  unnecessary. 
"Breaking  an  oath''  was,  however,  recognized  by  the  statute,  "circumspecte  aga^w"  (13  Edward 
I.),  as  a  lawful  subject  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  and  was  certainly  not  limited  in  practice  to 
perjury  in  a  Court  of  Justice,  but  extended  to  the  breach  of  oaths,  confirming  promises,  or  conti'acts 
(Archdeacon  Hale,  Precedents  in  Criminal  Causes  in  the  Diocese  of  London). 

I  am  endeavom-ing  to  bring  you  to  the  state  of  things  existing  in  England  at  the  Reformation, 
but  I  must  add  one  or  two  things  first.  The  Bishops  could  not  exercise  all  this  jui'isdiction  them- 
selves, as  it  grew  complicated,  and  required  more  and  more  special  knowledge.  They  had  their 
Officials  to  try  causes,  and  as  they  had  often  to  be  away  from  their  dioceses,  or  in  attendance  at 
Court,  they  had  their  Vica7-s  General  to  perform  their  functions,  "  Episcopo  in  remotis  agente." 
But  a  limit  was  imposed  upon  the  functions  of  these  officers.  No  one  but  the  Bishop,  not  even 
his  Vicar  General,  could  try  a  case  of  doctrine.  None  but  Bishops  and  special  inquisitors  could 
enquire  of  heresy.  By  the  constitution  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  it  was  provided  as  a  matter  of 
positive  law,  based  upon  the  ground  of  avoiding  scandal,  that  no  la3'man  should  exercise  ecclesias- 
tical jurisdiction,  at  any  rate,  in  causes  of  correction.  Whoever  sat  as  judge,  the  temporal  com'ts 
for  a  long  time  only  recognized  excommunication  when  certified  by  the  Bishop.  By  degrees,  a 
practice  grew  up  of  letting  the  Vicar  General  certify  in  the  absence  of  the  Bishop,  and,  later  on, 
the  Vicar  General's  bare  asseiiion  of  his  Bishop's  absence  was  held  conclusive. 
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With  the  growth  of  the  system  of  officials,  the  synodical  system  waned.  Visitations  had 
early  taken  a  gi-eat  part  of  the  place  of  synods  in  England,  and  probably  in  all  countries  affected 
in  any  way  by  Charlemagne's  ideas  of  administration.  Their  connection  with  sjmods  is  still  seen 
in  the  "  synodals,"  payable  in  visitation  years,  and  in  the  sidesmen  or  synodsmen,  who  are  appointed 
to  make  iheir  presentments  at  visitations.  The  two  ideas  of  an  assembling  of  the  clergy  round 
their  Bishop  in  a  synod,  and  a  personal  visitation  and  inspection  from  parish  to  parish  got  fused 
into  a  visitation  of  small  centres,  where  the  clergy  were  collected,  probably  by  their  rural  deaneries, 
round  the  Bishop.  Deans  and  Chapters,  of  course,  took  much  of  the  place  of  synods.  Synods,  it 
is  said,  were  kept  up  in  England  till  the  Great  Eebellion  ;  they  existed  in  some  dioceses  in  Ireland 
for  formal  purposes,  almost,  if  not  quite,  till  that  church  was  disestablished. 

In  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  had  jurisdiction  over  :^ 

(!)• — Marriage   questions,  the   most  important,   involving  questions  of  legitimacy   and 
descent  in  great  families,  the  only  questions  Dr.  Stubbs  says  that  were  in  practice 
appealed  to  Eome. 
(2). — Testamentary,  involving  all  questions  of  personal  property.     Wills  of  lands  were 
not   subject   to  the   Church   Courts  ;  but  personal  property,  with   the  discovery  of 
America  and  extended  commerce,  was  becoming  very  important. 
(3). — Cases  of  tithes  and  offerings. 
These  were  the  three   classes  in   which   appeals   to   Eome  were  stopped  by  the  first  act  24, 
Henry  VIII.,  0.  12  ;  and  it  may  well  have  been  intolerable  that  such  matters  should  be  decided  by 
a   foreign  prince  under  the   dictation   of   other  foreign  princes,  one  of   them  an   emperor,   still 
suspected  of  claiming  suzerainty  over  all  the  dominions  of  the  ancient  Western  Empire. 

The  other  subjects  of  jurisdiction  were  : — 

(4). — Benefice  cases,  then,  and  for  long  afterwards,  much  more  often  tried  in  the   eccle- 
siastical than  in  the  temporal  Courts. 
(5). — Dilapidations,  which   combined  with  improvident   grants   and   leases  to   favoured 

persons,  became  important  matters  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth. 
(6). — Possibly,  the  general  discipline  of  the  laity  in  regard  to  : — 

(a). — Incontinence. 

(b). — Swearing  and  blasphemy. 

(c). — Defamation  of  character. 

(d). — Non -performance  of  religious  duties. 

(e). — Violent  conduct  in  sacred  places  or  against  sacred  persons. 

I  do  not  include  discipline  of  the  clergy,  because  I  do  not  believe  it  was  dealt  with  in  the 
ordinary  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  It  is  possible  that  where  the  offence  charged  was  one  which 
would  be  an  offence,  such  as  I  have  just  mentioned  in  a  layman,  the  Bishop's  official  might  have 
dealt  with  it.  But  for  purely  clerical  offences  the  Vicar  General,  and  not  the  official,  was  the 
officer  ;  and  the  Vicar  General  does  not  fall  into  the  ordinary  hierarchy  of  the  Church  Courts. 
Such  cases  did  not  fall  into  the  category  of  appeals  provided  for  by  the  Act  24,  Henry  VIII.,  C.  12, 
with  its  hierarchy  of  Courts,  Archdeacon  or  his  official.  Bishop  or  his  commissary,  Archbishop  or 
Court  of  Arches  ;  for  that  act  only  referred  to  the  three  first  heads,  viz..  Matrimonial,  Testamentary, 
and  Tithes. 

I  believe  that  cases  of  clergy  discipline  were  heard  by  the  Vicar  General  with  reservation  to 
the  Bishop,  that  the  latter,  strictly  speaking,  heard  them  in  synods  or  at  visitations  ;  and  that  any 
appeal  from  the  latter  was  to  the  Archbishop  himself,  not  to  his  official,  and  ought  of  right  to  have 
been  heard  in  the  provincial  synod  ;  though  the  Archbishop  in  England,  as  the  Patriarch  at  Con- 
stantinople, for  the  most  part,  assumed  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  gathering  a  formal  synod. 
Possibly,  as  to  Canterbury,  his  position  as  legatiis  natiis  helped  him. 

Henry  VIII.  first  cut  off  the  appeals  to  Eome  in  the  three  first  classes,  leaving  the  Archbishop's 
Court  final,  except  as  to  matters  touching  the  King  (almost  certainly  his  marriages  were  under 
consideration),  in  which  case  the  appeal  was  to  the  Upper  House  of  Convocation,  in  other  words,  to 
the  Bishops  in  synod.  His  second  Act  (25,  Henry  VUL,  C.  I'J)  cut  off  the  appeals  to  Eome  in  all 
cases  ;  and  gave  an  appeal  for  lack  of  justice  from  the  Archbishop's  Courts,  and  from  places 
exempt  to  a  Court  of  Delegates  similar  to  that  by  which  the  Crown  exercised  its  jurisdiction  in 
appeals  from  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  and  similar  also  to  the  Delegates  whom  the  Pope  commissioned 
to  hear  causes  brought  before  the  Eoman  See. 

Whether  it  was  ever  intended  to  permit  of  any  appeal  in  matters  of  clerical  discipline, 
which  would  have  come  from  the  Bishop's  Vicar  General,  through  the  Bishop,  to  the  Archbishop 
himself  (if  my  former  view  is  right),  I  doubt. 

The  language  of  the  statute  recalls  the  "  appel  comme  d'abus  "  of  the  French  lawyers,  not  an 
ordinary  appeal,  but  an  application  to  the  civil  power  to  prevent  the  spiritual  Com-ts  from  using 
their  temporal  authority  to  work  a  temporal  injustice. 
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I  doubt  Tvlietlier  it  was  intended  to  give  appeals  to  the  promoter  in  ordinarj'  causes  of 
correction.  I  doubt  extremely  wlietber  it  was  ever  contemplated  that  the  delegates  would  excom- 
municate, or  deprive  one  whom  the  Bishop  or  Archbishop  had  refused  so  to  treat.  The  represen- 
tation in  the  preamble  of  Henry  VIII.'s  first  act  was  that  there  was  a  spiritualty  in  England 
competent  to  determine  spiritual  causes  without  going  outside  the  realm,  as  there  was  a  temporalty 
to  determine  temporal  causes.  '^Tiether  this  spiritualty  was  employed  or  not  to  form  the  delegates 
during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH.  we  have  no  knowledge,  there  being  no  adequate  records.  I  have 
very  little  doubt  that  it  was,  for  this  reason  among  others,  that  no  one  else  would  have  a  pretence 
of  the  requisite  knowledge. 

Later  in  the  reign  of  Henr_Y  VHI.  the  presence  of  laymen  and  married  men  in  the  minor 
orders,  who  had  the  requisite  knowledge,  was  felt,  and  an  act  (37,  Henr_y  VIII,  C.  17)  was  passed 
to  repeal  the  constitution  of  Archbishop  Chicheley,  and  restore  the  ancient  canon  law  so  far  as  to 
leave  the  Bishops  free  choice  of  their  officials  and  Vicars  General,  provided  they  had  the  requisite 
science.  This  proviso  was  intended  to  be  secured  by  requiring  them  to  be  doctors  of  civil  law, 
degrees  in  canon  law  having  been  abolished.  Civil  law,  of  course,  meant  the  Roman  law, 
upon  which  the  canon  law  was  so  largely  modelled,  while  both  were  as  unlike  the  feudal 
common  law,  as  3-et  unmixed  with  the  equitable  doctrines  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
as  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  This  Act  was,  however,  held  by  the  judges  to  be  unnecessary 
and  inoperative,  inasmuch.  I  suppose,  as  the  constitution  of  Archbishop  Chicheley  was  contrary 
to  the  general  law  of  the  laud.  This  constitution  was  more  regularly  superseded  by  the  127th 
Canon  of  1603. 

On  the  important  point  of  subjection  of  cases  of  clerical  discipline  to  the  Court  of  Delegates, 
we  have  no  satisfactory  information  till  a.d.  1601,  when  a  case  of  simony  was  appealed  to  the 
Delegates  from  the  Coui't  of  Audience.  At  this  time  the  High  Commission  had  been  in  force 
during  almost  the  whole  of  the  long  reig-n  of  EHzabeth,  a  Court  which  is,  I  apprehend,  as  it  always 
was,  indefensible  upon  any  grounds  of  sound  politj',  religious  or  civil :  its  only  justification  (if  it 
had  anj')  was  during  the  tirst  years  of  Elizabeth,  as  a  revolutionary  tribunal  "  necessary  for  those 
times." 

There  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  High  Commission  Courts  sitting  at  London,  York,  Durham, 
and  elsewhere  ;  their  extraordinary  procedm-e,  the  varieties  of  their  constitution  at  different  times, 
under  different  commissions,  the  extraordinary  confusion  of  things  sacred  and  profane  ;  for  instance, 
sedition  and  seditious  books  came  under  the  jui'isdiction  of  one  commission,  which  had  also  power 
given  it  to  arrest  vagrants  !  But  it  is  too  large  a  subject  for  the  present  paper.  The  Court  was 
an  awful  weapon  of  oppression,  used  by  all  parties  as  they  got  opportunity.  No  doubt  the  constant 
use  of  it  tended  to  confuse  the  sources  of  jurisdiction,  while  it  absolutely  obliterated  any  canonical 
trials  of  clergy  by  or  before  their  Bishops  :  it  being  so  much  simpler  and  more  effectual  to  delate  a 
recalcitrant  clerk  before  the  High  Commission.  The  Courts  under  the  officials  remained  of 
necessity  for  the  trial  of  causes  between  parties,  and  when  the  High  Commission  Court  was  gone 
they  alone  were  found  in  being. 

As  the  law  was  left  by  the  abolition  of  the  High  Commission  Court  so  it  remained,  with  little 
alteration,  till  the  time  of  William  IV.  Indeed,  passing  over  the  breaches  of  continuity  during  the 
reign  of  Mary,  and  during  the  Great  Rebellion,  and  putting  aside  the  High  Commission  Court  as 
an  extraordinary  tribunal,  it  may  be  said  that  no  material  change  affecting  Church  Courts  was 
made  by  Parliament  between  the'Refonnation  and  the  Reform  Bill.  The  Acts  27,  Geo.  IIL  c.  44, 
and  53,  Geo,  III,  c.  127,  are  the  most  important. 

Convocation  made  some  important  enactments  by  canon.  There  were  gradual,  almost  imper- 
ceptible alterations  in  practice  ;  synods  discontinued,  "Convocation  discontinued.  Archbishops'  Courts 
of  Audience  discontinued,  a  remarkable  addition  made  (when  I  cannot  tell)  to  the  Patents  of  the 
Official  Principals  of  the  Arches  Court,  whereby  the  judge  was  given  power  to  hear  not  only  appeals 
to  the  Arches  Court,  but  appeals  to  the  Archbishop  in  person,  a  power,  by  the  way,  which  Lord 
Penzance  probably  does  not  possess.  The  appeal  in  the  Exeter  Reredos  case  was  supported  upon 
this  very  power  being  in  the  patent  of  the  then  Official  Principal. 

Generally,  Church  principles  were  in  process  of  being  forgotten,  and  the  Courts  moulded  them- 
selves more  and  more  on  secular  lines.  As  an  instance,  I  may  mention  excommunication.  I  have 
said  that  the  Common  Law  Courts  would  only  take  notice  of  excommunication  when  certified  by  a 
Bishop.     The  lay  judge  could  only  order  excommunication,  he  could  not  excommunicate. 

Clarke  and  Oughton,  the  great  ^Titers  on  practice  from  1596  to  1728,  say  that  the  Arches 
Court  had  a  priest,  deputed  for  the  purpose  by  the  Archbishop,  to  pronounce  the  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, after  the  judge  had  decreed  that  a  man  should  be  excommunicated.  But  Sir  George 
Lee,  Official  Principal  in  1754,  held  that  this  was  not  necessary,  and  that  a  layman  could  then  ex- 
communicate. 

Still  the  Courts  remained,  as  at  the  Reformation,  Courts  where,  in  theory,  the  clergy  disciplined 
the  laity ;  though  they  were  tending  to  the  stage  now  reached,  where  the  theory  is  that  they  are 
Courts  where  the  laity  discipline  the  clergy ! 
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The  Reform  Bill  period  is  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Church  Courts.  The  Tithe  Commutation 
Act  almost  destroyed  one  of  the  three  great  heads  of  jurisdiction,  offerings  it  is  true  being  left  under 
the  Church  Courts  ;  but  this  jurisdiction  is  but  nominal.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission  Acts 
abolished  peculiars,  and  brought  the  clergy  and  laity  everywhere  under  the  direct  authority  of  the 
Bishops.  The  Clerg}-  Discipline  Act  followed  this  up  by  a  well-meant  attempt  to  revive  the 
Bishop's  jurisdiction  over  his  clergy;  well  meant,  as  a  return  to  Catholic  principles,  but  thirty 
years  too  early,  and  so  badly  drafted,  as  in  its  use  rather  to  concentrate  and  confirm  this  jurisdic- 
tion in   the  two  laymen  who  presided  in  the  Provincial  Courts  of  Appeal  oi  Canterbury  and  York. 

In  18.57,  the  other  two  great  heads  of  jurisdiction,  testamentary  and  matrimonial,  were  taken 
from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  In  18.55,  defamation  of  character  was  removed  from  their  juris- 
diction. In  1860,  brawling,  as  regards  the  laity,  was  made  a  police  court  instead  of  an  ecclesiastical 
offence.  In  1868,  Church  rates,  a  fruitful  source  of  causes  in  modern  times,  were  abolished.  In 
1871,  dilapidations  were  practically  taken  awoy  from  the  Church  Courts.  In  187G,  Lord  Penzance 
held  that  the  Church  Courts  had  lost  all  jurisdiction  over  questions  of  perjury. 

It  remains,  therefore,  now  that  the  Archbishops'  and  Bishops'  Officials  or  Vicars  Generals  have 
cognizance  only  of  the  following  causes  between  parties  : 

(1)  Benefice  cases,  rarely  tried. 

(2)  Pew  cases,  which  as  a  rule  are  triable  also  at  common  law,  and  are  more  generally  so 

tried. 

(3)  Faculty  cases. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the  laity,  they  have  cognizance  of  : — 

(1). — Proceedings  against  churchwardens  for  illegally  interfering  with  the  ornaments  and 

fabric  of  the  church,  or  with  the  boundaries  of  the  churchyard ;  proceedings  against 

lay-rectors,  and  proceedings  against  simple  parishioners,  to  compel  them  to  restore  a 

church   pulled  down,  to   restore  the  remains  of  the  dead  improperly  taken   out  of 

consecrated  ground,  to  refrain  from  ringing  the  church  bells  at  improper  times,  and 

from    playing    on    the    organ  contrary    to     the  directions    of    the  incumbent  ;    of 

certain  official  offences  of  churchwardens  and  parish  clerks,  and  of  offences  by  ordinary 

laymen  against  the  fabrics  and  ornaments  of  churches. 

(2). — Religious   offences,   heresy,    blasphemy,   neglect    of    attendance    at    church,    and 

neglect  to   receive  the   Holy  Communion.     Of  this  class  of  case  there  has  been  no 

example  in  the  Courts,  I  believe,  for  a  hundred  years. 

(3). — Moral  offences,  incest,  adultery,  and  fornication. 

As  to  the  discipline  of  the   clergy,  the  Bishops'    officials  have  no  jurisdiction,  the  Bishops' 

Vicars  General  have  none.     The  Bishops  have  a  scintilla  of  jurisdiction,  given  them  by  the  Church 

Discinline  Act.  if  they  choose  to  issue  a  preliminary  Commission  whose  negative  voice  will  bind 

theni,  to  sit  with  certain  assessors,  and  no  others,  and  to  submit  their  judgment  to  an  appeal  to  the 

lay  official  of  the  Archbishop  and  to  the  Privy  Council.     The  Archbishop  has  no  jurisdiction,  his 

Vicar  General  has  none.     His  official  (if  you  consider  that  he  has  one  since  the  Public  Worship 

Regulation  Act)  has  a  jurisdiction  appellate,  or  more  often  original,  which  I  believe  he  owes  as  such 

to  the  Church    Discipline   Act,   and   he  and    the   Privy  Council    are    practically    the    only  two 

authorities   who   pass   spiritual   censures.       The  appeal  to  the  Privy  Council  is  not  limited  to  an 

invocation  "  comme  d'abus  "  or  required  merely  to  stay  an  unjust  infliction  of  spiritual  censure  ; 

nor  is  its  operation   Hmited  to  civil    penalties.       On    the    contrary,   the    Privy  Council   rejoices 

rather  in  passing  merely  spiritual  censures,  and,   as   it  acts  as  a  Court  of  Appeal,   as  well   for 

the  prosecutor  as  for  the  defendant,  it  not  unfrequently  finds  itself  called  upon  to  pass  a  censure, 

which  the  Court  below  has  declined  to  pass,  while,  by  so  doing,  it  compels  the  Court  below  to  pass 

this  sentence  in  the  next  case,  and  thus  converts  it  into  a  mere  instrument  of  the  civil  power. 


ON  THE  TRUE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ENGLISH  RITUAL. 


BY 

J.  T.  MIOKLETHWAITE,  F.S.A. 


Tou  are  an  Ecclesiological  Society.  Tlie  title,  if  not  euphonious,  is  conveniently  descriptive, 
and  it  sets  fortli  tliat  your  study  is  of  churclies  and  of  tliat  wliicli  pertains  to  tliem.  Wlien  your  older 
namesake  began  tlie  study  nearly  fifty  years  ago  it  dealt  chiefly  with  the  buildings  and  their  archi- 
tecture, which  was  in  a  state  of  degradation  not  easy  to  be  believed  by  those  who  do  not  remember 
it.  The  old  Ecclesiological  and  its  kindred  societies  wrought  a  wonderful  change  ;  and,  far  as 
some  of  our  new  chui'ches  may  be  behind  what  we  would  have  them,  they  are  still  farther  in  front 
of  even  the  best  that  were  built  then.  It  is  not  the  study  and  imitation  of  the  forms  of  mediaeval 
architecture  which  has  brought  this  about.  They  might  still  have  gone  on,  as  they  had  done  for  many 
years  before,  without  things  being  any  the  better,  if  they  who  advocated  them  had  not  shown  why 
the  old  was  better  than  what  then  passed  for  architecture,  and  how  the  study  of  it  was  to  be  turned 
to  a  good  pm'pose.  They  did  no  less  than  bring  to  life  again  the  art  of  architecture,  which  was 
perished  out  of  the  land.  The  last  rotten  traditions  of  the  Renaissance  had  already  been'  destroyed 
by  the  Greek  revival,  which  had  itself  produced  nothing  but  stupid  travesties  of  Periclean  temples, 
and  monstrosities  too  ridiculous  for  criticism.  All  the  cant  of  the  dilettanti  could  not  make  men 
love  and  care  for  these  things.  They  felt  that  there  was  a  charm  in  the  old  buildings  which  was 
wanting  in  the  new,  although  they  did  not  yet  understand  wherein  it  lay.  And  the}-  tried  to 
imitate  them,  but  were  as  men  groping  in  the  dark,  until  there  ai-ose  Augustus  Welby  Pugin,  who 
taught  the  great  truth  that  there  is  a  creed  in  architecture  ;  that  the  use  of  a  building  must  govern 
its  design,  and  the  construction  its  treatment  in  detail.  The  societies  were  the  agents  in  spreading 
this  gospel  of  "True  Principles,"  as  it  is  called.  No  doubt  they  made  many  mistakes  in  putting 
it  into  practice  ;  but,  setting  aside  all  question  of  style,  we  owe  it  them  that  we  have  now  anything 
worth  the  name  of  architecture. 

Now,  Pugin's  grand  doctrine  has  a  wider  application  than  to  the  fonns  of  architecture  ;  and  I 
come  before  you  to-night  to  apply  it  to  an  important  branch  of  ecclesiology,  and  to  ask  your  aid  as 
an  ecclesiological  society  in  calling  attention  more  widely  to  the  matter.  It  concerns  the  whole 
Church,  clergy  and  laity  alike,  and  a  lecture  can  effect  nothing  unless  they  to  whom  it  is  addressed 
will  help  it  forward.  At  most,  it  can  but  teach  the  teachers.  I  suppose  from  your  presence  here 
that  you  think  that  what  I  have  to  say  will  be  worth  listening  to.  If  you  find  it  so.  do  not  take 
it  simply  as  the  pastime  of  an  evening,  to  be  forgotten  in  a  week.  But  carry  on  the  subject  for 
yourselves.  I  can  now  touch  but  the  outside  of  it.  Think  over  it  and  discuss  it,  not  only  here, 
l)ut  each  of  you  amongst  those  who  care  for  such  things  in  his  own  parish.  Eemember  that  we 
are  now  making  the  traditions  which  will  rule  the  English  Church  of  the  future.  The  long  reign 
of  Puritanism  and  indifference  had  reduced  the  ritual  of  our  services  almost  to  the  same  condition 
of  nonentity  that  our  architecture  was  in  half  a  century  ago.  And  now  that  we  are  building  it  up 
anew,  let  us  be  careful  that  what  we  do  will  stand  the  test  of  true  principles.  Much  which  is  now 
done  certainly  will  not  bear  it.  We  are  as  the  Gothic  architects  were  before  the  days  of  Pugin, 
seeking  an  ideal  which  they  did  not  understand,  following  precedent,  not  principle,  and  asking  not 
a  reason  for  what  they  were  to  do,  but  an  authority  for  it. 

The  matter  is  not  a  light  one,  and  delay  is  mischievous.  WTiatever  obtains  a  firm  footing  in 
the  Church  within  this  century  is  likely  to  remain  in  her  for  many  centuries  yet  to  come,  and 
Iherefore  it  rests  with  us  to  determine  whether  the  services  of  the  English  Church  of  the  future 
shall  be  grand  and  dignified,  or  fantastic  and  puerile.  It  is  not  a  question  of  taste  only,  but  one 
which  closely  concerns  the  well-being  of  the  Church.  Surrounded  as  she  is  by  hostile  sects,  she 
holds  a  pei-petual  missionary  position  ;  and  whilst  a  solemn  ritual  is  powerfully  attractive,  one  that 
is  frivolous  and  unmeaning,  '-dark  and  dumb,''  is  as  powerfully  repulsive.  I  do  not  wish  to  say 
hard  things  of  any.  But  there  are  churches  in  which  the  ritual  is  of  this  latter  sort ;  and  many 
men  have  been  driven  from  them  by  it,  whilst  others  are  held  there  only  by  their  personal  regard 
for  the  clergy,  and  the  noble  work  which  they  are  doing  in  other  ways.     Do  not  mistake  me  here. 
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I  speak  not  of  the  quantity  of  the  ritual,  but  of  its  quality.  The  ritual  of  the  future  will 
certainly  be  what  many  would  now  deem  high.  It  will  include  all  of  what  are  called  the  Sis 
points.  That  battle  has  already  been  fought  and  won,  but  much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which 
the  victory  is  used. 

Now,  let  us  consider  what  are  the  triie  principles,  obedience  to  which  is  essential  to  good 
ritual.  When  a  number  of  people  are  to  join  in  a  common  act,  some  pre-arranged  order  is  necessary 
to  avoid  contusion.  There  may  be  divers  wa3's  in  which  a  thing  might  be  done,  and  each  of  them 
in  itself  as  good  as  another,  but  one  must  be  fixed  upon  and  accepted.  This  is  the  origin  of  all 
ritual,  and  it  is  necessary  to  the  very  existence  of  social  life,  secular  as  well  as  religious,  and  rules 
quite  as  much  in  the  meeting-house  as  it  does  in  the  church.  But  the  more  complicated  and 
important  is  the  common  act,  and  the  larger  the  number  who  are  to  take  part  in  it,  the  more 
imperative  is  the  necessity  for  a  fi.xed  order,  and  most  of  all  when  it  is  the  highest  act  of  Christian 
worship.  The  first  principle,  then,  is  that  the  ritual  be  such  that,  when  it  is  known,  it  will  help 
men  to  take  their  part  in  the  service.  I  say,  ivlien  it  is  known,  for  every  rule  must  be  learnt  before 
it  can  be  understood  and  practised.  It  is  no  condemnation  of  a  high  ritual  when,  as  we  u.=ed  to 
hear  often,  and  still  do  sometimes,  a  man  who  has  never  read  his  Prayer  Book  and  does  not  know 
what  thei'e  is  in  it,  complains  that  he  went  to  such  or  such  a  church  and  could  not  tell  what  the 
service  was  all  about. 

Next,  the  service,  for  the  due  performance  of  which  the  ritual  has  to  be  arranged,  is  the  service 
as  it  stands  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The  service  is  settled  for  us,  and  we  have  to  present 
it  in  the  best  possible  manner.  AVe  may  admit  that  our  form  might  in  some  respects  be  altered 
for  the  better,  but  no  Churchman  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  nota  thoroughly  good  and  valid  form 
as  it  stands.  Let  those  who  wish  for  it  work  to  bring  about  a  revision,  but  until  that  is  made  by 
proper  authority,  our  business  is  with  the  service  as  it  is  now  ;  and  all  wrenching  of  it  to  make  it 
fit  the  ceremonial  of  other  uses,  and  "  farcing"  it  with  clippings  from  their  text,  as  is  recommended 
in  some  published  handbooks,  is  bad  ritual. 

The  Prayer  Book  itself  being  our  fii-st  guide,  whatever  positive  directions  it  contains  must  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter.  But  such  directions  are  very  few.  and  no  one  except  those  who  believe  in  the 
infallibility  of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  Privy  Council,  could  pretend  that  it  is  possible  to  use 
the  Book  without  supplementing  them  informally,  if  not  formally.  It  resembles  the  three  medijeval 
service  books,  the  place  of  which  it  takes,  amongst  many  other  things  in  the  distribution  of  the 
rubrics.  The  occasional  offices  which  come  from  the  Manual,  and  which  it  may  happen  that  a 
priest  has  to  use  but  seldom,  have  pretty  complete  instructions  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  ;  but  the 
orders  for  Matins  and  Evensong,  which  come  from  the  Portess,  and  that  for  Holy  Communion, 
which  comes  from  the  Mass  Book,  have  very  few,  because  these  being  in  daily  use,  every  one  must 
needs  be  familiar  with  their  ritual.  And  further,  our  present  ofBce  being  intended  for  general  use 
is,  like  many  media?val  Mass  Books,  rubricked  chiefly  with  respect  to  plain,  unsung  services, 
which,  at  the  time  it  was  first  drawn  up,  were  the  most  common  in  ordinary  parish  churches,  the 
musical  services  belonging  only  to  such  places  as  had  choral  foundations.  Those  of  the  clergy  who 
contend  for  the  all-sufficiency  of  the  existing  rubric  refute  themselves  by  the  practice  of  a  hundred 
extra-rubrical  actions  every  time  they  celebrate.  Such  extemporized  ritual  is  often  unseemly  and 
always  distracting.  It  might,  and  indeed  certainly  would  if  left  alone,  shape  itself  into  a  traditional 
use,  such  as  did  exist  before  the  desire  for  something  better,  on  one  hand,  and  partizan  violence,  on 
the  other,  brought  about  the  revivals  and  innovations  of  our  own  day.  A  new  tradition  of  some 
sort  must  come,  and  it  is  worth  an  effort  to  make  it  a  good  one. 

There  were  some  things  in  the  old  tradition  of  venerable  antiquity.  It  did  not  all  originate 
in  the  days  of  the  Puritans.  The  parish  clerk,  for  instance,  is  as  old  an  institution  in  an  English 
parish  church  as  the  parson  himself.  He  had  indeed  degenerated  into  a  very  imecclesiastical  being, 
but  his  reformation  should  have  stopped  short  of  doing  him  away,  and  putting  a  little  school-boy 
to  do  his  work  of  ministering  to  the  priest  at  the  altar.  Indeed,  the  parish  clerk  of  fifty  years 
ago  was  not  further  removed  from  the  ideal  of  what  he  ought  to  have  been  than  most  other  matters 
in  the  Church  were.  Let  the  clerk  be  brought  back  and  let  him  be  put  into  the  surplice,  which 
he  srill  wore  in  some  places  within  the  last  thirty  years,  and  perhaps  may  do  even  yet,  and  let  him 
take  again  the  part  that  belongs  to  him.  In  like  manner  with  the  rest  of  the  old  tradition,  wluu 
we  are  seeking  a  rule  for  any  action  naturally  belonging  to  the  service,  but  concerning  which  tbere 
is  not  any  direction  in  the  Book,  let  us  first  ask  what  was  the  use  in  the  best  churches  before  the 
revival  began,  and,  if  we  find  it  to  be  seemly  and  convenient,  let  us  follow^  that  rather  than  any 
other.  We  are  proud  to  trace  back  our  Church  to  the  earliest  days  of  Christianity  ;  then  let  us 
not  lightly  throw  away  even  the  least  of  the  bands  which  connect  us  with  the  past.  Do  not  let  us 
change  simply  for  the  sake  of  change,  or  foolishly  imagine  that  to  be  ancient  and  primitive  which 
is  in  fact  only  foreign. 

The  effort  to  conform  more  exactly  to  the  directions  in  the  Prayer  Book  than  has  been  possible 
at  any  time  since  its  last  revision  in  1062.  has  brought  forward  many  details,  for  the  ordering  of 
which  neither  the  Book  itself  or  the  traditional  use  of  it  affords  any  guide.     Where,  then,  shall  we 
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seek  nest  ?  At  the  beginning  of  the  revival  men  looked  oulj'  to  the  Continental  portion  of  the 
Western  Church  ;  for,  before  liturgical  studies  wore  seriously  undertaken  here,  men  seem  to  have 
supposed  that  modern  Continental  usage  is  identical  with  what  existed  in  England  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  an  error  which  we  need  not  now  stay  to  expose.  But  some  would  still  have  us  go  to  this 
source,  alleging  the  advantage  of  a  still  living  tradition,  and  the  desirableness,  in  view  of  the  future 
reunion  of  Christendom,  of  making  our  services  as  much  like  as  we  reasonably  can  to  those  of 
other  nations.  Now  these  arguments  assume  that  Continental  usage  is  uniform,  which  is  very  far 
from  beincr  the  case,  and  overlook  the  real  unimportance  of  the  resemblance,  which  could  be  thus 
produced.  When  the  day  of  reunion  shall  have  happily  come,  Englishmen  will  certainly  not  give 
up  their  vernacular  service,  and  with  so  distinctly  national  a  peculiarity  as  that,  it  is  idle  to  imagine 
that  the  colour  of  a  chasuble  or  the  way  of  swinging  a  censer  will  form  serious  difficulties.  Some 
would  subject  us  to  the  Roman  Congregation  of  Rites,  and  even  quote  it  as  if  it  had  some  sort  of 
authorit}'  here,  which,  of  course,  it  has  not.  As  a  body  specially  constituted  to  deal  with  matters 
of  ritual  its  dicta  are  worth  the  attention  of  students.  But  ritual  is  an  art,  and  the  Congregation 
of  Eites  only  dates  and  draws  its  traditions  from  the  decadence  of  the  Renaissance,  the  very  worst 
period  to  which  we  can  look  for  guidance  in  any  matter  connected  with  art.  And,  further,  what 
may  be  a  right  decision  with  respect  to  the  Italian  office  is  far  from  bsiug  necessarily  so  with  respect 
to  the  English. 

Others,  again,  would  have  us  look  to  the  customs  of  our  own  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages,  and  as 
abroad  principle  this  is  certainly  right.  As  to  the  ornaments,  at  least,  it  is  not  a  question  of  insular 
prejudice  or  sentinwntal  patriotism,  but  one  of  dry  law.  The  Pra3'er  Book  refers  us  to  the  second 
vear  of  Edward  VI.,  and  the  ornaments  in  use  then  were,  with  some  easily  ascertained  omissions, 
exactly  the  same  as  in  the  second  year  of  his  father,  and  for  centuries  before  that.  But  when  from 
things  we  turn  to  actions  we  find  that  some  judgment  is  necessary  in  following  this  guide.  The 
old  ritual  was  fitted  to  the  old  service.  A  great  deal  of  it  was  of  comparatively  late  growth, 
and  we  know  its  history,  and  the  causes  which  brought  it  into  being.  The  real  thing  is  the  office 
itself,  the  ritual  is  but  its  clothing.  And  to  transfer  the  ritual  of  one  office  to  another  of  a  diffprent 
form  must  bring  about  that  awkwardness  and  incongruity  which  it  is  the  first  purpose  of  ritual  to 
prevent.  The  advocates  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  '•  correct "  ritual  exalt  the  m"an3  above 
the  end.  They  are  like  those  sixteenth  century  pedants  who  gave  so  much  attention  to  the  Latinlty 
of  a  book  that  they  had  none  left  for  its  matter. 

The  liturgy  in  the  Prayer  Book  of  154'.)  followed  so  exactly  the  lines  of  the  Latin  service  that 
it  could  be  used  with  the  old  ritual,  as  we  know  in  fact  it  was.  But  in  the  second  Book  there 
were  great  changes,  and,  when  the  English  service  was  restored  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  although 
the  ornaments  of  1549  were  kept,  the  form  was  for  the  most  part  that  of  1552,  and  the  same  was 
retained  in  16G2.  Much  of  the  service,  indeed,  remains  as  of  old,  and  for  that  let  us  take  the  old 
ritual  for  our  guide.  But  where  the  service  itself  is  different,  let  us  not  hesitate  to  modify  the  ritual 
to  suit  it  ;  and  features  which  are  peculiar  to  our  use  must  not  be  slurred  over  for  want  of 
precedent,  but  rendered  in  a  seemly  manner  to  accord  with  the  rest ;  in  all  things  following  not  the 
hard  letter,  but  the  free  spirit  of  our  model. 

Our  ritual  must  needs  be  in  some  degree  eclectic.  We  are  not  bound  to  adopt  every  old  cere- 
mony, even  of  those  which  do  not  clash  with  our  present  form.  All  that  is  medieval  is  not 
admu-able.  And  some  things,  which,  if  they  had  come  to  us  by  unbroken  tradition,  might  have 
been  retained,  seem  childish  when  deliberately  brought  back  after  a  disuse  of  three  centuries.  In 
all  our  revivals  let  us  refuse  the  evil,  and  choose  the  good.  For  example,  we  can  well  do  without 
the  tiresome  and  distracting  ceremony  of  the  separate  censing  of  dignitaries,  clerical  and  lay.  It 
takes  off  from,  rather  than  adds  to,  the  majesty  of  the  service,  and,  notwithstanding  the  fanciful 
meanings  which  some  writers  have  put  to  it,  it  looks  like,  and  in  real  fact  was,  no  more  than  a 
homage  to  worldly  rank. 

But  we  must  not  let  our  liberty  degenerate  into  license.  Lest  it  should  do  so,  it  will  be  well 
to  avoid  all  ceremonial  for  which  good  precedent  cannot  be  given  ;  at  least  until  something  like  a 
fixed  use  has  been  reached  all  over  the  country.  Let  us  form  a  good  foundation,  and  give  it  time 
to  settle,  before  we  begin  to  build.  The  manner  of  the  revival  springing  up  as  it  has  done  almost 
independently  in  places  scattered  wide  apart  over  the  land,  has  led  to  the  development  of  a  good 
deal  of  eccentricity  in  the  shape  of  fantastical  ritual.  This  evil  has  indeed  lessened  of  late  years, 
since  the  movement  became  more  general,  but  it  is  far  from  extinct.  And  the  unpopularity  of 
what  is  called  Ritualism  is  due — so  far  as  it  really  exists  beyond  the  range  of  the  professional  agita- 
tors— more  than  anything  else  to  the  queer  doings  of  men  who  have  zeal,  but  only  knowledge 
enough  to  lead  them  wrong.  I  had  lately  occasion  to  ask  a  man  of  this  sort  what  authority  he  had 
tor  a  strange  usage,  which  he  had  introduced,  to  the  scandal  of  some  of  his  congregation.  He 
answered  that  he  thought  it  edifyinfj,  and  considered  it  unnecessary  to  seek  for  further  authority. 
Now  I  fear  that  there  are  others  who  would  think  this  a  sufScient  answer.  But  edification,  though 
an  excellent  thing  in  its  way,  is  as  bad  a  motive  as  expediency — being,  in  fact,  only  a  form  of 
expedienc}'.     Unregulated  zeal  for  edification  has  kept  up  the  impostures  of  false  relics  and  false 
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miracles  wkicli  exist,  and  are  even  still  multiplied  in  some  branches  of  the  Church,  and  from  which 
ours  «as  happily  freed  by  the  Reformation.  It  has  been  the  chief  cause  of  half  the  Protestant 
sects,  and  we  have  seen  its  newest  fruit  in  the  blasphemous  buffoonery  of  the  Salvationists.  Let 
us,  then,  be  very  careful,  lest  we  be  led  away  by  so  dangerous  a  guide.  The  end  of  Catholic 
worship  is  the  glory  of  God,  and  if,  keeping  that  always  in  view,  we  set  forth  the  service  in  the 
best  manner  within  our  power,  we  need  not  fear  but  that  the  edification  of  the  worshipper  will 
follow. 

To  sum  up  our  results  thus  far.  The  use  of  certain  acts,  ceremonies,  and  ornaments  is  ex- 
pressly ordered  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  These  must,  therefore,  be  accepted  without 
further  question.  Certain  others,  although  not  explicitly  ordered,  come  of  necessity  by  the  use  of 
the  forms  of  service  therein  laid  down.  Of  these  we  must  satisfy  ourselves  what  in  each  case  is 
the  best  manner,  and  then  adopt  it.  No  more  is  needed  for  plain  services.  But  as  the  Pra3'er 
Book  takes  little  special  note  of  solemn  or  sung  services — in  fact,  it  scarcely  does  more  than  recog- 
nize the  existence  of  such  services — we  must  seek  elsewhere  for  guidance  as  to  them. 

We  have  a  traditional  liberty  as  to  the  hymns  and  anthems,  the  use  or  non-use  of  which  makes 
the  difference  in  the  forms  of  solemn  and  plain  services.  And  as  we  have  no  directions  as  to  the 
places  of  these,  except  at  the  ends  of  Matins  and  Evensong,  we  cannot  do  better  than  use  them  as 
they  were  used  in  the  old  services.  We  are  free  also  to  use  the  old  anthems  themselves  if  we  like  ; 
but  there  is  no  obligation  to  do  so,  and  in  most  churches  a  metrical  hymn  may  with  advantage  be 
used  in  the  place  of  the  now  unfamiliar  versicle  and  respond.  Such  a  change  is  only  a  recognition 
of  the  facts  that  our  vernacular  service  belongs  to  the  whole  people,  instead  of  to  the  clerks  alone, 
as  did  the  old  Latin  one,  and  that  the  people  themselves  form  choirs,  and  keep  up  sung  services 
in  places  where  of  old  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  do  so. 

There  is  no  authority  for  adding  to  the  prescribed  form  anything  except  these  sung  portions. 
The  priest  has  a  reasonable  liberty  as  to  his  private  devotions,  but  must  not  allow  them  by  their 
length  or  otherwise  to  interfere  with  his  public  ministration.  Some  books  recommend,  and  some 
priests  practise,  the  interpolation  of  long  passages  taken  from  other  uses,  which  makes  unseemly 
breaks  in  the  service,  and  often  brings  about  the  repetition  in  other  words  of  what  has  been,  or 
shortly  will  be,  said  publicly  in  those  of  the  Prayer  Book.  This  is  a  solecism  clean  contrary  to  true 
principles. 

Of  ceremonies,  it  is  before  all  things  necessary  that  they  adorn,  and  not  cumber,  the  service. 
To  this  end  we  must  not  adopt  any  unless  we  can  give  a  good  account  of  it.  The  foolish  people 
who  will  introduce  a  novelty  for  no  better  reason  than  that  they  "like  it,"  or  they  "think  it  edify- 
ing," or  they  "  saw  it  last  year  in  Paris,"  do  more  harm  to  the  cause  they  would  further  than  can  be 
told.  The  public,  though  ever  ready  to  condemn  what  is  strange  to  them,  generally  end  by  accept- 
ing what  is  reasonable  when  they  become  used  to  it.  They  have  got  over  their  first  dislike  to  the 
Catholic  I'evival,  and  Churchmen  of  all  schools,  except  indeed  a  handful  of  noisy  fanatics,  are  already 
being  drawn  into  it.  Things,  which  a  few  years  ago  were  matters  of  hot  dispute,  are  now  received 
on  all  sides  ;  and  the  forward  movement  must  go  on,  but  the  number  and  quality  of  them  who  are 
attracted  by  it  will  depend  much  upon  the  power  of  them  who  lead  to  give  sound  reasons  for  what 
they  do.  Men  who  have  already  laid  fast  hold  of  the  Catholic  faith  may  tolerate  extravagances 
which  they  know  are  well  meant,  but  they  who  have  not  will  be  repelled  by  them  from  their  first 
lessons  in  it. 

Therefore,  before  we  introduce  any  ceremony  let  us  search  out  the  answers  to  these  questions 
with  respect  to  it : — • 

First,  from  what  source  is  it  derived?  If  there  is  not  one  to  be  found,  the  matter  must  be 
dropped.     If  otherwise,  we  should  ask, 

Secondly,  is  that  source  one  from  which  we  can  properly  draw  ? 

Thirdly,  what  were  the  conditions  and  circumstances  which  first  led  to  the  introduction  of 
this  particular  ceremony  ? 

Fourthly,  do  these  or  like  conditions  and  circumstances  exist  with  us  now  ? 

And,  last,  if  all  these  questions  receive  satisfactory  answers,  does  the  said  ceremony  add  any- 
thing to  the  seemliness,  dignity,  or  expressiveness  of  the  service  ? 

I  will  now,  by  way  of  illustrating  what  has  been  said  to  far,  consider  briefly  a  few  points  in 
the  ritual  of  the  Holy  Sacrifice,  selecting  those  with  respect  to  which,  as  I  think,  true  principles 
are  most  often  violated. 

Ritual  includes  the  ornaments  ;  so  I  will  begin  with  the  decking  of  the  altar,  which  is  often 
mismanaged,  and  most  so  where  most  is  attempted.  The  subject  is  one  in  which  ritual  and  archi- 
tecture meet,  and  it  may  therefore  be  permitted  to  an  architect  to  enlarge  upon  it.  The 
fundamental  principle  that  the  end  of  the  ornaments  is  to  deck  the  altar  is  too  often  lost  sight  of, 
and  they  are  looked  on  as  ends  in  themselves,  and  used  so  as  to  disfigure  the  altar,  or  to  crush 
it  out  of  aesthetic  existence,  usurping  themselves  the  place  of  importance  which  of  right  belongs 
to  it.  The  altar  is  the  focus  of  the  whole  church — the  centre  towards  which  our  common  worship 
is  directed,  and  it  should  show  itself  to  be  so.      The  right  use  of  the  ornaments  is  to  concentrate 
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tlie  attention  upon  the  altar  itself,  and  if  any  have  the  contrary  effect,  they  are  doing  positive 
harm.  There  are,  I  know,  men  who  lack  the  esthetic  sense,  or  who  have  so  blunted  it  by  the 
ciiltim  of  what  they  deem  to  be  the  "  correct,"  that  they  honestly  believe  that  the  extravagances 
to  be  mentioned  just  now,  really  do  add  to  the  dignity  of  an  altar  ;  just  as  there  are  men 
who  prefer  rtiagenta  and  gas  green  to  the  colours  of  the  rose  and  the  meadow.  With, 
such  it  is  useless  to  dispute :  we  can  only  hope  for  their  recoveiy.  I  speak  to  them  who 
have  e3'es  to  see. 

The  first  ornament  is  the  frontal,  which  should  always  be  used  because  it  is  ordered  in  tho 
82nd  canon  of  1603.  Altars  with  carved  or  painted  fronts  are  of  very  modern  introduction  here  ; 
they  are  not  such  "  as  were  in  this  Church  of  England  in  the  second  year  of  King  Edward  the 
Sixth."  and  the  best  of  them  are  far  less  decent  than  properly,  though  it  be  plainly,  vested  altars. 
The  frontal  should  only  cover  the  front  of  the  altar,  for  there  is  a  rule  of  old  standing,  and  a  very 
good  one,  that  there  be  nothing  on  the  top  except  white  linen.  This  is  a  precaution  against 
accidents  with  the  chalice.  Good  taste,  and  the  literal  obedience  to  the  rubric,  equally  require 
that  the  frontal  shall  hang  freely,  and  not  be  nailed  to  a  rod  or  stretched  on  a  frame. 

The  linen  cloths  on  the  top  of  the  altar  should  be  at  least  two  ;  the  lower,  which  may  be 
doubled  so  as  to  form  two  thicknesses,  should  have  sewn  to  its  edge  the  narrow  strip  or  appai'el 
called  the  frontlet,  which  hangs  down,  and  covers  the  suspension  of  the  frontal.  The  other  is  the 
"  fair  linen  cloth  "  of  the  canon,  and  is  now  generally  made  of  proper  form. 

The  altar  should  have  a  cross  large  enough  to  be  seen,  but  not  so  large  as  to  make  the  altar 
itself  look  like  a  mere  base  to  it.  In  this  each  case  must  be  judged  by  itself.  The  cross  may  or 
may  not  have  a  figure  upon  it ;  but  it  is  the  cross  of  triumph  '•  the  sign  of  the  Son  of  man,''  and 
therefore,  if  we  use  the  figure,  we  must  make  it  express  divinity,  majesty,  and  power,  not 
suffering  and  death. 

We  come  now  to  the  lights.  I  have  given  elsewhere  my  reasons  for  thinking  that  we  are 
not  bound  to  the  use  of  two  only.  Two  or  even  one  will  satisfy  the  rubric,  for  such  use  was 
common  at  the  time  to  which  we  are  referred,  but  there  is  plenty  of  evidence  of  the  use  of  larger 
numbers.  The  lights  were  burned  at  Matins,  Mass,  and  Evensong ;  Matins  being  then  said  early 
in  the  morning.  They  who  now  prefer  to  use  two  lights  only  are  quite  right  in  doing  so,  but  let 
them  be  content  with  these  two  always.  There  is  not  the  least  authority  for  having  one  set  of 
candles  on  the  altar  to  be  used  in  the  morning,  and  another  set  to  be  used  at  night.  And  nothing 
can  be  more  imdignified  in  appearance  than  an  altar  crowded  with  little  candles  put  on  with  no 
idea  except  that  of  multiplication,  or  still  worse  arranged  in  fantastical  devices  imagined  to  be 
symbolical.  My  experience  is  that  men  who  have  reached  a  certain  point  in  ritual  practice  will 
seldom  be  content  to  use  only  two  lights,  and  to  them  I  recommend  four  or  six  all  of  equal  size. 
They  furnish  an  altar  quite  as  well — which  is  what  is  desired — and  are  free  from  the  objectionable 
fussiness  of  a  larger  number  of  little  candles.  Altar  candles  should  be  of  size  according  to  each 
church  and  altar,  and  may  be  burned  down  to  within  an  inch  of  the  end.  Most  are  now  far  too 
tall,  and  as  it  seems  to  be  thought  necessary  that  they  should  be  so  equally  at  all  times,  various 
mean  devices  are  resorted  to  to  keep  them  so.  The  length,  which  is  often  ridiculous,  is  borrowed 
from  abroad,  where  it  first  began  in  that  general  exaggeration  of  accessories  which  took  place  in 
the  days  of  ruff  and  fardingale,  when,  upon  the  decay  of  the  Eenaissance,  the  sumptuousness  of 
the  later  j\Iiddle  Ages  remained,  but  the  taste  which  had  guided  it  into  magnificence  was  sore 
diminished  and  almost  dead.  And  the  elongation  has  been  carried  still  further  by  a  change 
which  has  come  over  the  Roman  Catholic  mind  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  altars,  or  at  least  high 
altars,  are  built.  The  ancient  high  altars  were  built  for  Mass  and  furnished  accordingly,  the  altar 
itself  being  the  centre.  But  the  modern  Eoman  Catholics  build  them  rather  for  the  modern 
office  of  Benediction,  making  the  tabernacle  and  its  belongings  the  centre,  and  the  altar  a  mere 
platform  to  them.  Indeed,  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  step  to  the  tabernacle.  The  candles  are 
now  thought  of  with  respeot  to  the  tabernacle,  and  as  it  is  often  made  of  excessive  height  they 
have  been  lengthened  more  than  ever  to  keep  up  with  it.  These  monstrously  long  candles  are 
almost  of  necessity  false,  bemg  made  of  wood  or  of  metal  with  short  pieces  of  real  candle  on  their 
tops,  or  put  inside  and  pushed  up  by  springs.  Now,  putting  all  questions  of  taste  aside,  we  who 
hold  to  the  primitive  use  of  the  altar  should  deck  it  with  respect  to  that  use. 

Pugin's  doctrine  of  true  principles  is  now  so  far  accepted  by  educated  Englishmen  that  the 
grosser  forms  of  deception  are  not  common  in  our  churches.  Our  false  candles  generally  are 
candles  with  double  sockets  on  their  tops,  holding  short  ends  for  use  ;  and  they  who  set  them 
up  recognise  the  better  way  so  far  as  to  plead  that,  all  being  candle,  there  is  no  falsehood. 
But  this  casuistry  will  not  bear  examination.  The  falsehood  lies  not  in  the  material  but 
in  the  use  of  tho  thing ;  and  an  object  intended  to  look  like  a  candle,  but  being  in  fact  only  a 
prop  to  hold  up  the  real  candle,  is  equally  false,  whether  it  be  made  of  wax  or  of  enamelled 
iron.  Bad  art  cannot  make  good  ritual.  Taught  by  old  monuments  and  pictures  Englishmen  have 
learned  the  badness  of  modern  Continental  usage  as  to  vestments.  Let  them  learn  further  that  it 
IS  just  as  bad  as  to  the  decking  of  altars,  and,  indeed,  as  to  nearly  everything  which  needs  the 
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exercise  of  the  faculty  of  taste.  Why  should  we  who  reject  the  modern  French  fiddle-pattern 
chasuble  with  contempt  copy  other  things  which  are  even  more  absurd  ?  We  have  indeed  a  great 
deal  which  is  very  bad  in  om-  own  cliurches,  but  it  is  in  England,  and  in  England  only,  that 
ecclesiastical  art  has  been  brought  to  any  perfection  in  modern  times.  What  we  call  the  Gothic 
Revival  has  sent  us  back  to  the  best  models  in  the  past,  and  some  at  least  of  us  have  studied 
them  to  right  good  purpose.  There  is  nothing  of  the  sort  in  Continental  Europe,  where  the 
best  that  is  done  is  scarcely  above  what  is  sold  here  in  the  tailors'  shops.  No  sane  Englishman 
would  now  think  of  copying  a  modern  French  or  Italian  church.  Then  why  should  we  copy 
their  ornaments? 

But  to  return.  Another  common  mistake  is  to  place  the  candlesticks  too  much  above  the 
altar,  whereby  either  they  are  cut  off  from  aesthetic  connexion  with  it,  and,  by  setting  up  a  rival 
centre,  detract  much  from  its  importance,  or  they  make  the  ledge  they  stand  on  appear  as  the  top 
of  the  altar,  which  does  not  increase  its  apparent  height,  but  brings  down  the  line  which  the  e}'e 
takes  as  the  top  to  the  level  of  the  actual  top,  and  so  reduces  all  the  other  dimensions,  I  think 
that  the  best  arrangement  for  a  large  altar  is  to  make  two  shelves,  one  a  few  inches  above  the 
altar,  on  which  to  place  the  candlesticks,  and  the  other  somewhat  liigher  to  form  a  background  to 
them,  and  to  carry  the  cross  and  a  few  flower  pots.  But  I  fear  I  shall  have  to  give  up  using  this 
plan,  owing  to  the  persistence  with  which  the  clergy  will  spoil  the  altars  I  have  designed  for  them, 
by  putting  the  candlesticks  on  the  highest  shelf  they  can  find.  This  is  generally  only  another 
form  of  the  Continental  exaggeration.  But  I  have  met  with  examples,  and  these  very  extreme 
ones,  where  it  comes  of  a  mistaken  following  of  ancient  precedent.  There  was  in  old  times  a 
custom  of  putting  candlesticks  on  the  top  of  the  reredos  ;  these,  however,  were  not  the  altar  candle- 
sticks, but  others  used  occasionally  in  addition  to  them.  The  real  altar  candlesticks  stood  either 
on  the  altar  itself  or  on  a  low  shelf  at  the  back  of  it. 

Befoi'e  we  leave  the  candles  I  must  notice  another  bad  practice,  which  is  indeed  not  so 
common  now  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  It  is  the  sticking  of  trumpery  ornaments  in  the  shape  of 
shields  upon  them.  The  first  use  of  these  was  to  hide  the  junction  between  the  real  and  the  false 
candle.  But  I  have  heard  mediaeval  authority  claimed  for  them.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
nearer  than  the  custom,  which  did  exist,  of  sticking  shields  of  anus  made  of  paper  or  wax  to 
candles  amongst  the  undertaker's  stuff  at  funerals,  which  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
were  very  extnxvagant.  These  things  had  no  more  ecclesiastical  authority  than  has  the  man  with 
the  feathers  at  a  modern  funeral. 

Although  the  use  of  flowers  in  the  decoration  of  churches  is  very  ancient,  it  is  uncertain  at 
what  time  the  custom  of  placing  pots  of  them  on  the  altar  first  began.  It  is  at  the  least  doubtful 
whether  they  can  be  reckoned  amongst  the  ornaments  of  the  Second  Year  of  Edward  VI,  ]5ut 
their  use  is  now  established  amongst  us,  and  is  in  itself  both  harmless  and  beautiful.  It  has, 
however,  been  degraded  by  tasteless  exaggeration.     A  pot  of  flowers  should  be  what  it  pretends  to 

be a  pot  of  flowers.     Most  of  those  on  our  altars  are  nothing  of  the   sort.     The   flowers   do  not 

stand  in  the  pot,  but  in  a  tin  contrivance  called  a  flower-holder,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  raise 
them  up  high  above  the  pot.  This,  like  the  false  candle,  is  simply  a  deceit ;  and  like  it  also  its 
effect  is  to  depress  the  altar.  For  though  the  mind  may  know  what  it  is,  the  eye  does  not  allow 
for  the  size  of  these  built-up  nosegays,  which  I  have  seen  three  feet  high,  and  everything  near 
them  is  dwarfed  in  consequence.  The  reason  given  for  their  use  is  that  the  flowers  cannot  be  dis- 
played without  them,  which  in  the  first  place  is  not  true,  and  in  the  second  would  be  no  excuse  if 
it  were.  For  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  not  tlie  display  of  the  flowers,  but  the  adornment  of  the 
altar  ;  and,  if  that  interferes  with  this,  it  stands  thereby  condemned.  The  nosegays  on  an  altar 
should  never  be  very  large,  even  if  the  flowers  used  would  naturally  allow  of  it,  much  less  so  when 
falsehood  has  to  be  used  to  produce  them.  One  of  the  best  decked  altars  I  ever  saw  had  only 
primroses  and  a  few  green  leaves  in  half-crown  Japanese  pots. 

There  is  sometimes  seen  a  still  worse  abuse  of  flowers.  It  is  the  torturing  them  into  "  eccle- 
siastical "  devices.  All  affectation  of  symbolic  meaning  in  the  choice  and  arrangement  of  flowers  is 
nonsense.  Let  us  use  the  best  which  are  to  be  had,  whatever  they  be.  If  hot-house  flowers  are 
given,  they  are  to  be  used,  but  in  most  churches,  especially  in  the  country,  the  properest  wherewith 
to  deck  the  altar  are  the  flowers  in  highest  perfection  at  each  place  at  the  time  they  are  wanted. 
I  have  seen  artificial  flowers  on  an  English  altar,  but  it  is  a  long  time  ago,  and  I  am  willing  to 
believe  that  not  one  is  now  befouled  by  them. 

The  things  called  altar  cards  are  another  disfigurement  of  the  altar  imported  from  abroad, 
where  they  are  of  quite  late  introduction,  having  come  into  use  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  and  they  have  not  any  use  to  justify  us  in  adopting  them.  They  are  three  tablets,  one 
larger  and  two  smaller.  The  larger  contains  the  words  of  the  Canon.  But  our  Canon  is  in  the 
Book,  and  we  do  not  want  another  copy.  One  of  the  smaller  has  the  Lavaho,  that  is  the  few  words 
said  at  the  washing  of  the  hands,  in  the  use  of  which  there  is  no  harm,  but  it  is  surely  no  undue 
burden  to  the  memory  to  repeat  them  without  a  card  ?  The  other  has  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel 
of  St.  John,  the  saying  of  which  at  the  end  of  the  service  is  a  custom  of  no  great  antiquity,  and 
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there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  adopt  it.  But  if  it  is  said,  it  should  be  in  the  old  English 
manner,  not  at  the  altar,  but  b}'  the  priest  as  he  returns  to  the  vestry. 

The  first  ''Our  Father,"  and  the  Collect,  "Almighty  God  to  Whom  all  hearts  are  open,"  form 
the  private  preparation  of  the  priest.  In  the  book  of  1549  they  are  directed  to  be  said  whilst  the 
clerks  are  singing  the  introit,  and  we  have  still  a  tradition  of  this  private  use  in  the  "  Our  Father '' 
not  being  repeated  by  the  people,  and  in  the  direction  to  "  reherse  distinctly  "  coming  only  at  the 
beginning  of  the  commandments.  In  15-19  this  preparation  was  ordered  to  be  said  "  afore  the 
midst  of  the  altar,"  but  in  1552  it  was  changed  to  the  north  side,  and  so  it  stands 
now.  But  there  are  men,  who,  in  spite  of  this  very  plain  direction,  will  begin  at  the  south,  for  no 
reason  at  all  except  that  in  some  other  uses  the  priest  is  directed  to  begin  at  the  south.  Now  it 
does  not  matter  in  the  least  whether  the  preparation  is  said  at  the  north  or  at  the  south  ;  so  far  as 
convenience  and  seemliness  are  concerned,  one  is  just  as  good  as  the  other.  If  we  were  left  free  we 
might  reasonably  follow  the  example  of  our  neighbours,  but  there  is  no  sense  in  doing  so  in  defiance 
of  our  own  rubric.  There  is  nothing  sacred  in  the  use  of  the  south  side.  It  is  not  one  of  those 
things  in  which  one  branch  of  the  Catholic  Church  may  not  lawfully  differ  from  another.  There 
is  no  reason  for  believing  it  to  be  of  great  antiquity  or  that  it  has  ever  been  universal  even  in  the 
West.  There  are  even  now  some  churches  in  France  in  which  the  preparation  is  said  at  the  north 
side. 

Another  ill-judged  piece  of  ritual  is  the  reading  of  the  Epistle  and  Gospel  away  from  the 
people.  The  custom  of  reading  the  Epistle  towards  the  east  is  indeed  of  some  antiquity,  but  it 
seems  to  have  come  only  by  accident.  At  a  private  Mass  where  there  was  no  congregation  the 
celebrant  naturally  read  the  Epistle  eastwards  from  his  book  as  it  lay  upon  the  altar,  and  even 
when  celebrating  publicly  before  an  unlearned  congregation  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should  do 
otherwise  w-hen  Latin  was  used.  The  frequent  transference  of  usages  from  private  to  public 
services,  and  I'ice  versa,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  students  of  ritual.  At  a  solemn  service,  when  th3 
Epistle  was  read  from  the  piilpitinii  by  the  sub-deacon,  he  tui-ned  eastwards  that  he  might  face  the 
clergy  and  choir  who  were  between  him  and  the  altar.  It  is  necessary  to  the  proper  understand- 
ing of  mediaeval  rubrics  alwa\'s  to  bear  in  mind  that  the}'  take  little  note  of  the  presence  of  the 
people  ;  the  service  was  that  of  the  clerks  only.  Congregational  worship  existed  in  early  times 
when  and  where  Latin  was  the  language  of  the  people,  but  it  could  not  do  so  when  the  service  was 
in  a  foreign  tongue.  It  is  our  glory  that  we  have  now  a  vernacular  service,  and  that  our  Prayer 
Book  gives  to  the  people  the  place  which  the  old  could  but  assign  to  the  choir.  Why,  then, 
should  we  copy  customs  which  grew  out  of  and  are  only  fitted  to  the  lower  state  of  things  ?  It  should 
be  a  fixed  rule  that  all  lessons,  and  other  parts  of  the  service,  addressed  to  the  people  should  be 
read  so  that  they  may  best  hear  them. 

The  case  of  the  Gospel  is  rather  different  from  that  of  the  Epistle.  It  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  the  chief  of  all  lessons,  and  in  the  earliest  times,  for  reasons  which  we  need  not  now  stop 
to  examine,  it  was  the  custom  to  read  it  towards  the  north.  At  first  it  was  not  read  at  the  north. 
In  the  oldest  church  arrangements  which  we  know  anything  of  the  pulpit  for  the  Gospel  stood  on 
the  south,  and  the  reader  in  it  facing  north  could  be  well  heard  by  all.  In  the  Middle  Ages  by 
slow  degrees  the  reader  was  moved  forward  till  at  last  in  most  churches  he  came  to  stand  at,  as 
well  as  face  towards,  the  north.  And  down  to  our  own  time  the  custom  in  England  has  been  to 
read  the  Gospel  on  the  north  side.  This  which  has  come  to  us  by  tradition  is  a  sufficient  recogni- 
tion of  the  primitive  northward  position,  without  our  adding  to  it  the  inconvenience  of  turning  the 
reader  with  his  face  to  a  wall. 

It  seems  to  be  thought  now  that  if  there  be  two  priests,  or  a  priest  and  a  deacon,  present  at  a 
Celebration,  one  of  them  may  take  no  part  in  it  for  lack  of  a  third.  Old  directions,  on  the  contrary, 
say  that  if  there  be  no  one  to  act  as  sub-deacon,  the  deacon  shall  serve  for  both.  And  this  is  sound 
sense. 

In  the  Middle  Ages  it  often  happened  that  many  private  Masses  were  celebrated  in  a  church 
at  the  same  time,  and,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  convenience,  they  were  said  in  a  low  voice.  And 
by  a  traasfcrence  of  the  sort  I  referred  to  just  now,  the  custom  grew  of  saying  the  canon  w-hich 
required  no  responses  from  the  choir  in  the  same  low  voice,  at  solemn  services  also.  This,  which 
is  a  mere  abuse,  has  become  fixed  by  a  rubric  in  the  modern  Eoman  Missal,  and  some  of  our  own 
clergy  affect  it.  With  our  English  service,  it  is  not  only  unmeaning,  but  offensive ;  for,  although 
the  prayers  are  not  to  be  addressed  to  the  people,  as  was  the  practice  two  generations  ago,  the 
people  are  expected  to  take  an  intelligent  part  in  them,  and  to  ratify  them  by  their  Amen.  All 
the  service,  therefore,  should  be  said  in  a  distinct  voice. 

Some  who  begin  the  service  ill  end  it  worse  by  consuming  what  remains  of  the  Sacrament 
immediately  after  the  Communion,  instead  of  after  the  blessing  as  ordered  in  the  Book.  I  have 
heard  it  said  in  defence  of  so  doing  that  it  does  not  contravene  the  rubric,  but  only  rendeis  it 
superlluous.  This  is  more  ingenious  than  ingenuous,  and  the  practice  is  only  another  instance  of 
unmeaning  imitation.  If  they  who  use  it  would  look  for  the  good  points  of  our  form,  instead  of 
its  defects,  they  would  see  that  the  alteration,  which  in  1552  brought  the  "Gloria  in  Excelsis  " 
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from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  service,  converted  it  into  a  grand  hymn  of  praise  sung  in  the 
presence  of  the  Sacrament.  Is  it  the  part  of  good  Catholics  to  deprive  the  Church  of  this,  or  the 
present  the  time  to  do  it  ? 

I  might  give  more  examples,  but  these  are  enough  to  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  the  applica- 
tion of  the  doctrine  of  true  principles  to  ritual.  It  may  be  summed  up  shortly  in  the  axiom  that 
ritual  exists  to  set  forth  the  service,  and  not  the  service  to  be  a  vehicle  for  ritual. 

I  have  done.  I  hope  what  I  have  said  will  not  give  offence  to  any.  The  case  is  one  which 
called  for  plain  speaking,  and  I  have  chosen  to  address  it  to  you,  because  you  are  the  only  Society 
or  public  body  which  makes  special  study  of  the  externals  of  worship  in  England.  I  now  leave  the 
matter  in  your  hands.     Farewell. 


SOME  NOTES  ON  CORNISH  CHURCHES. 

By  J.  D.  SEDDING,  F.E.I.B.A. 


The  churches  of  Cornwall  are  usually  described  as  "  mean  "  edifices.  The  passing  visitor 
tliinks,  because  their  roofs  are  low,  their  exteriors  void  of  sensational  effects,  and  their  types 
and  features  little  varied  throughout  the  county,  that,  therefore,  the  Cornish  churches  are  deficient 
in  architectural  interest.  But  this  is  far  from  the  case,  as  anyone  who  knows  them  well  can 
testify.  Although  the  local  type  is  everywhere  so  strongly  maintained,  repetition  is  no  bar  to 
architectural  interest ;  it  only  emphasises  and  strengthens  the  leading  peculiarities,  gives  the  type 
opportunity  to  ripen,  and  still  allows  individuality  to  each  individual  church. 

There  are  many  points  of  similarity  between  the  churches  of  Devon  and  Cornwall ;  and  as 
Devonshire  churches  partake  of  many  of  the  characteristics  of  Somersetshire  churches,  we  may  say 
that  the  work  of  the  three  counties  is  allied.  If  they  had  to  be  classified  in  order  of  architectural 
merit,  they  would  stand  thus :  Cornwall  good,  Devon  better,  Somerset  best.  Devon  echoes 
Somerset ;  Cornwall  echoes  Devon.  Ci'adle-roofs  abound  in  all  three  counties.  In  Cornwall  there 
is  no  other  t3'pe  of  roof.  In  Devonshire  the  generality  of  the  roofs  are  of  that  type.  In  Somerset 
there  are  a  great  number  of  that  type,  but  a  great  variety  of  other  t3'pes  also.  So  there  is  the  same 
peculiar  continuation  of  the  nave  aisles  to  the  full  extent  of  the  chancel;  and  the  aisles  almost 
invariably  have  pitched  roofs  of  the  same  description  as  the  nave,  but  somewhat  smaller.  This 
treatment  accounts  for  the  absence  of  clerestory  windows.  I  know  only  of  four  instances  of 
clerestories  in  the  county  of  Cornwall — at  Callington.  Lostwithiid.  Fowey,  and  North  Petherwin. 
Again,  in  Cornwall  there  is  an  absence  of  an}'  structural  distinction  at  the  chancel.  I  know  of 
only  one  fifteenth-century  church  with  a  chancel  arch — at  Bodmin  ;  but  there  are  evidences  of  a 
chancel  arch  at  North  Hill,  removed  fifty  years  ago,  for  safety's  sake.  Tavistock  church,  though 
in  the  county  of  Devon,  is,  so  far  as  type  is  concerned,  practically  a  Cornish  church,  and  this  has 
also  a  chancel  arch  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  responds  to  the  ai'ches  die  up  near  the  roof  ;  the  arches 
themselves  are  scarcely  visible,  as  they  almost  merge  in  the  roofs. 

I  have  said  that  the  architecture  of  the  three  western  counties  is  of  the  same  genus,  but  it 
would  be  wrong  to  suppose  that  each  county  had  not  its  own  peculiarities  and  distinctive  character- 
istics. Any  one  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  three  counties  soon  finds  these  differences  out,  and 
is  able  to  mark  how  strongly  local  types  and  local  tricks  of  method  prevail.  Cornwall  is  a  remote 
place,  and  remoteness  in  the  Middle  Ages  implied  inaccessibilitv.  It  was  not  only  remote,  it  was  little 
known  and  visited,  and  it  is  strange  to  note  how  few  large  Mediaeval  houses  of  any  pretensions  exist 
in  the  county.  If,  however,  there  is  no  quaiilitij  of  Medi;eval  domestic  work,  there  is  qiialilj/.  as  in 
that  exquisite  old  house — Cothele — a  very  model  and  type  of  a  quaint  and  charming  English 
house.  This  remoteness  and  isolation  were,  of  course,  favourable  to  the  growth  of  individuality 
or  singularity  of  character.  The  builders  had  no  one  to  please  but  themselves,  and  as  neither  the 
coach  nor  the  railway  was  running  then,  there  was  little  chance  of  interference  with  traditional 
local  types. 

The  earlier  periods  of  Mediseval  architecture   are  but  sparsely  illustrated.     The   remains  of 
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Norman  work  are  not  numerous.  There  are  two  bays  of  a  Norman  arcade  at  Lelant  ;  there  are 
also  portions  of  Norman  arcades  at  St.  German's,  North  Petherwin,  and  St.  Breward  ;  and  other 
Norman  remains  at  Manaccan,  St.  Cieer,  Tintacrel,  Mylor.  and  Landwednack. 

Early  English  work  is  rare.  St.  Anthony's,  near  Falmouth,  is  said  to  be  the  best  example. 
I  Lave  met  with  several  cases,  such  as  St.  Levan,  Newlyn  East,  and  St.  Wendron,  where  one  or 
more  of  the  transepts  of  a  thirteenth-century  church  has  been  left  standing,  while  the  rest  of  the 
structure  was  destroyed  by  builders  of  a  later  date. 

The  decorated  work  which  remains  is  of  a  high  character,  as  at  South  Hill,  Sheviocke, 
St.  Ives  near  Liskeard.  North  Hill,  St.  Thomas's  Chapel  at  Bodmin,  St.  Columb,  St.  Austell,  and 
Lostwithiel.     The  stone  employed  in  work  of  early  date  is  Polyphant  or  Cataclose  stone. 

The  prevailing  type  of  the  architecture  of  Cornwall  is  of  various  stages  of  the  fifteenth 
century.  One  of  the  most  interesting  phases  of  Cornish  work  is  that  which  was  done  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century.  This  period  is  represented  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mary  Magdalen, 
Launceston,  and  at  St.  Mary's,  Truro,  which  are  remarkable  for  their  elaborate  external  panelling, 
— that  at  the  former  is  done  in  granite,  and  that  at  the  latter  in  Pentufin  stone.  The  tower  at 
Probus,  which  is,  without  exception,  the  finest  in  Cornwall,  is  also  of  this  date  (1530).  Its  rival 
for  eminence  is  Fosvey,  100  ft.  high.  Probus  is  125  ft.  high,  and  infinitely  more  elaborate,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  note  how  closeh-  it  resembles  a  Somersetshire  type.  In  the  churches  of  Perpendicular 
date  granite  is,  almost  without  exception,  employed  for  window  tracery  ;  and  in  the  later  work, 
where  dignity  of  effect  was  considered,  and  funds  and  stone  plentiful,  the  structures  were  faced 
with  wrought  stone  entirely,  as  at  Probus  Tower,  North  Hill  (south  aisle),  and  the  Launceston  and 
Truro  churches,  which  are  covered  over  with  sculptured  devices. 

To  the  sixteenth  century  is  also  to  be  ascribed  the  noble  series  of  stained-glass  windows  at 
St.  Neot's,  which  date  from  1528. 

To  the  sixteenth  centurj'  is  due  also  most  of  the  fine  wood-work  in  the  count}',  as  the  seats  at 
Altarnum,  St.  Levan,  Morwenstow,  and  in  the  Buryan,  Sancreed,  and  other  screens.  The 
peculiarity  of  Cornish  wood-work  is  the  profuseness  of  its  surface  ornament,  the  whole  ground  of 
the  panels  being  carved  all  over.  There  is  nothing  like  it  out  of  the  county,  anywhere,  to  my 
knowledge,  except  the  superb  screen  at  Swymbridge,  North  Devon.  Ordinarily  t'ne  panels  of  even 
the  most  ornate  screens  in  other  counties  will  have  traceried  heads,  but  plain  panels.  Here  the 
panels  are  all  covered  with  sculptured  devices, — sometimes  of  foliage  alone,  of  great  varieties  of 
type,  growing  mostly  out  of  quaint  little  pots  ;  or  foliage  mixed  with  birds  or  beasts,  or  griffins.  All 
manner  of  queer  imaginative  creatures  and  religious  emblems  are  introduced,  and  heie  and  there 
figm-es  of  men  or  angels, — and  not  only  respectable  men  and  men  of  high  degree  and  the  patrons  of 
the  church,  but  in  some  cases  the  village  clown,  the  squire's  tame  bear,  and  the  ''  passen's ''  pig.  And 
many  is  the  caricature  of  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  and  many  the  piece  of  friendly  fun  or  naughty 
spite  that  appears  in  these  carvings,  which  testify  to  the  deft  hp.ndiwork,  keen  humour  and  quaint 
imaginations  of  the  Cornish  craftsmen  of  bv-gone  days.  The  history  of  the  grotesque  in  Cornish 
art  ought  certainly  to  be  written, 

I  have  often  tried  to  analyse  for  myself  the  sources  of  the  peculiar  delight  one  gefe  from  an 
old  Cornish  church,  but  as  often  as  I  have  tried  I  have  given  it  up.  One  cannot  put  that  sort  of 
thing  into  words.  There  is,  as  I  have  said,  very  little  to  admire  in  the  rough  exterior  of  the 
churches  of  the  county,  in  their  unvaried  outlines,  or  their  unpretending  features  and  repeated 
types  ;  and  the  uns}'mpathetio  stranger,  coming  upon  them  with  his  mind  stored  with  finer 
memories,  would  think  them  mean  and  rude  and  deficient  in  interest.  Yet  to  me  the}'  are  always 
full  of  a  peculiar,  inexpressible  charm.  Somehow  they  seem  more  identified  with  the  local 
surroundings  than  is  the  case  with  the  church  architecture  in  other  parts  of  England, — possibly 
because  the  surroundings  themselves  are  usually  of  so  striking  and  absorbent  a  character;  or 
because  their  builders  actually,  in  many  cases,  merged  the  churches  into  the  hill-sides  by  building 
them  '•  into  the  country,"  as  the  Cornish  folk  say.  But  these  simple  structures  seem  somehow  to 
be  part  of  the  simple  nature  of  the  moor  and  down  which  surround  them  ;  they  have  what 
painters  call  "  quality "  or  tone  in  them  ;  they  are  essentially  human,  and  eloquent  of  the 
character  of  the  men  who  reared  them,  and  they  are  full  of  the  silent  poetry  of  an  art  that  was 
religious  while  it  was  human,  and  that  reflected  far-reaching  traditions  while  it  was  full  of 
contemporary  life  and  thought. 
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The  definite  cliaract eristics  wliich  architecture  possesses  in  common  witli  each  of  the  fine 
arts,  are  of  two  kinds — technical  and  ethical ;  and  under  these  two  divisions  the  characteristics 
of  the  art  may  be  considered  :  first — in  their  relation  to  the  knowledge  and  skill  by  which  its 
forms  are  produced,  and  secondly — in  their  relation  to  human  life. 

I  will  at  once  disclaim  any  intention  to  attempt  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  this  paper  under 
the  first  of  these  two  divisions,  it  being,  indeed,  beyond  my  province  and  ability  to  do  so  ;  and 
therefore  the  light  which  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  throw  upon  it,  will  be  rather  that  belonging 
to  the  second  consideration,  and  to  present — not  only  the  sugge.-itions  prompted  by  its  intrinsic 
beauty,  but  also  some  idea  (though  it  be  but  a  faint  one)  of  the  value  of  the  building  as  a  silent 
exponent  of  moral  and  religious  truth. 

Before  considering  the  cathedral  in  detail,  it  will  be  well  to  notice,  very  briefly,  just  one  or 
two  points  in  the  early  history  of  Amiens  itself.  It  was  about  the  year  a.d.  300,  that  the  light 
of  Christianity  first  dawned  upon  the  Amiens  of  that  day,  and  its  heathen  inhabitants  first  heard  the 
name  of  the  Lord  of  that  light,  from  the  lips  of  the  missionary  St.  Firmin.  His  labours  were  not 
without  effect  upon  the  Amienois,  though  they  put  him  to  death  in  the  end ;  and  one  of  the  results 
of  his  presence  amongst  them  was  the  erection  of  the  first  French  cathedral.  This  was  destro3'ed 
by  the  Frank  invasion  soon  afterwards,  and  in  turn,  the  three — or  perhaps  four— cathedrals  which 
succeeded  it,  succumbed  to  the  ravages  of  fire  and  lightning  ;  the  one  which  existed  previously 
to  the  present  edifice,  being  completely  ruined  in  the  year  1218.' 

Turning  to  the  cathedral  as  it  now  stands,  excepting  such  work  as  the  preservation  of  the  fabric 
demanded,  its  history  is  contained  in  the  period  ranging  from  the  year  1220  to  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century. 

The  new  building  was  commenced  in  1220  by  Bishop  Evrard  de  Fouilloy,  who  died  iu  1223, 
and  the  work  was  then  continued  by  Bishop  Geoffroy  d'Eu.  The  tombs  of  these  two  bishops 
stand  in  the  nave  of  the  cathedral,  and  are  magificent  castings  in  bronze." 

About  the  year  1237  the  work  was  interrupted  for  want  of  funds,  but  a  fresh  impulse  was 
given  to  the  enterprise  by  the  accession,  in  1238,  of  Bishop  Geoffrey's  successor — Arnoult,  under 
whose  episcopate  much  was  done  towards  the  completion  of  the  west  front ;  and  the  three  porches, 
the  pinnacles  between  them,  the  lower  stages  of  the  towers,  and  the  gallery  of  the  kings,  date  from 
this  period.  And  so  the  work  progressed,  the  support  of  the  king — Saint  Louis,  and  the  munifi- 
cence of  the  citizens  not  being  wanting,  until,  in  1288,  the  cathedral  was  roofed  in. 

The  towers,  however,  had  yet  to  be  completed.  In  1370,  the  south  tower  was  finished;  but 
it  was  not  until  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth  century — as  evidenced  by  the  work  itself — that 
the  top  stone  of  the  north  tower  was  laid.  In  the  fourteenth  century  the  side  chapels  had  been 
added  to  the  aisles  ;  and  finally,  in  152y,  the  present  '•  Fleche  "  was  erected  in  place  of  the  one  of 
stone,  destroyed  in  a  thunderstorm  two  years  previously. 

We  have  before  us  in  the  Cathedral  of  "  Notre  Dame  "  of  Amiens,  what  may,  without 
exaggeration,  be  termed  one  of  the  noblest  examples  of  architectural  art ;  .and  a  remark  of  the  late 
Sir  Gilbert  Scott  will  appropriately  introduce  what  is  to  be  said  as  regards  its  general  style.  He 
says  (in  his  "Lectures  on  the  Eise  and  Development  of  Medireval  Architecture,''  Vol.  I.,  p.  33), 
that  in  the  architecture  of  the  district  round  Paris — the  old  royal  domain,  which  seems  to  have 
been  "  the  heart  from  which  Gothic  architecture  diffused  itself  throughout  Europe " — is  to  be 
found  (particularly  in  works  of  the  thirteenth  century)  "  the  great  standard  and  type  of  the 
style  ;  "  and  M.  Viollet  leDuc  speaks  of  the  Cathedral  of  Amiens  as  being  "  comme  plan  et  comme 


'  For  the  historical  data  connected  with  the  cathedral,  I  am  indebted  to  JI.  I'Abbe  Koze's  little  book: 
"  Visite  a  la  Cathf^drale  d'Amicns."     Amiens,  1881. 

=  Professor  Ruskiu,  in  his  "  Our  Fathers  have  told  us,"  (Part  I.,  p.  1G2),  flays  that  these  are  "  the  only  two 
bronze  tutiibs  of  her  men  of  the  great  arjes  left  in  Franco  !  " 
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structure  I'eglise  ogivale  par  excellence.'"  It  18  not,  of  course,  to  be  said  that  it  is  tlie  finest 
cathedral  in  every  respect,  for,  doubtless,  in  some  one  or  another  of  its  features  it  is  surpassed  by 
other  edifices  ;  but  what  may  be  reasonably  claimed  for  it,  is  its  supremacy  as  an  example  of  the 
true  principles  and  development  of  Gothic  architecture. 

In  describing  the  cathedral,  it  is  impossible  (for  lack  of  space)  to  give  any  detailed  comparison 
of  it  with  English  Gothic  architecture  of  the  same  period  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  English  and 
French  styles  influenced  each  other — to  what  extent  it  is,  perhaps,  difficult  to  say — and  there  may 
always  be  found  characteristic  points  of  dissimilarity  arising  from  diffei'ence  in  workmanship  and 
temper,  besides  the  broad  distinctive  features  of  each  style  ;  some  one  of  which  in  French  archi- 
tecture may  be  in  advance  of  the  contemporary  English  work,  and  vice  versa.  But  to  suggest  some 
sort  of  comparison  between  the  Gothic  of  France  and  that  of  England,  the  cathedral  of  Salisbury 
(which  was  commenced  in  the  same  year  as  that  of  Amiens)  may  be  cited  as  a  characteristic 
example  of  our  own  style  of  the  corresponding  period. 

The  first  impression  gained  by  an  Englishman  on  approaching  the  cathedral  of  Amiens,  is  one 
of  admiring  wonder  at  its  soaring  magnificence,  and  this  feeling  is  certainly  not  lessened  on  viewing 
the  interior.  Let  the  eye  wander  at  pleasure  (from  a  standpoint  in  either  of  the  transepts) 
through  the  vista  of  grouped  columns  and  intersecting  arches,  and,  as  it  rests  upon  the  beautiful 
arcade  of  the  apse,  or  upon  the  noble  pillars  of  the  nave,  or  is  attracted — as  indeed  it  is  at  first — 
to  the  vaulting  140  feet  over  head,  nothing  but  admiration  can  be  felt  for  the  splendid  work 
produced  by  the  daring  skill  and  enthusiasm  of  the  French  worker  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  cathedral  may  be  described  as  follows.  It  consists  of  a  nave  of  sis 
bays,  with  an  aisle  on  each  hand,  flanked  by  side  chapels.  The  extreme  length  of  the  building  is 
442  feet,  and  midway  is  the  crossing  of  the  transepts,  which  are  of  nearly  the  same  width  as  the 
nave,  and  have  each  three  bays  with  aisles.  The  width  of  the  cathedral  at  the  transepts  is  194 
feet,  and  the  grand  centre  crossing  forms  one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  interior. 
Following  the  plan  eastwards,  we  have  the  choir  of  four  bays,  with  the  apsidal  termination  common 
in  France ;  and  it  will,  perhaps,  be  remembered  that  this  apse  was  mentioned  by  the  late  Mr. 
Street  (in  a  lecture  which  he  kindly  gave  us  some  years  ago "),  as  furnishing  the  most  perfect 
example  of  the  radiation,  from  a  central  point,  of  the  chapels  surrounding  it.  The  plan  is  com- 
pleted by  the  seven  chapels  grouped  around  the  apse,  three  on  the  right  and  three  on  the  left  of 
the  central  one  dedicated  to  Notre  Dam°. 

The  general  effect  of  the  whole  building  (within  and  without)  is  due  to  its  two  grand  qualities 
of  extent  and  elevation,  and  the  interior  gains  in  imposing  effect  by  the  massive  and  noble  pro- 
portions of  the  columns.  These  consist  of  a  central  column  with  four  engaged  shafts,  the  inner 
one  of  which  is  carried  up  to  support  the  transvei-se  rib  in  the  vaulting  of  the  roof.  The  four 
great  piers  of  the  central  crossing  have  attached  to  each  four  principal  shafts,  with  three  smaller 
ones  between  them,  to  correspond  with  the  more  complex  vaulting  of  that  part  of  the  roof. 
Turning  our  attention  to  the  capitals,  we  find  their  circumference  broken  by  the  four  shafts,  a 
treatment  necessitated  by  the  form  of  the  cap ;  while  three  of  the  shafts — the  two  within  the 
arcades,  and  the  one  in  the  aisle — have  each  a  smaller  capital  to  crown  them.  They  are  sparingly 
ornamented  with  "  stiff-leaf  "  foliage,  and  the  entire  effect  produced  is  one  of  dignified  strength 
and  simplicity.  A  characteristic  difference  between  the  architecture  of  France  and  that  of  England 
at  this  period,  is  found  in  the  pointing  of  the  arches  anil  windows,  and  a  comparison  of  the  arcades 
of  Westminster  or  Salisbury  with  thoss  of  Amiens,  would  show  the  latter  to  be  very  much  less 
acute  ;  a  greater  breadth  of  effect — which  is,  of  course,  needed  in  a  cathedral  of  the  size  and  pro- 
portions of  Amiens — being  thus  obtained.  The  arcade  of  the  apse  is,  undoubtedly,  very  beautiful, 
consisting,  as  it  does,  of  seven  stilted  arches,  which,  seen  through  the  choir,  seem  perfect  in  their 
lightness  and  grace. 

The  only  piece  of  purely  ornamental  stonework  that  attracts  the  eye  in  the  interior,  is  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  string-course  below  the  triforium.  Eichness  of  ornamentation  and  sculpture 
is  bestowed  mainly  on  the  exterior,  and  the  claim  to  beauty  of  the  interior  rests  mainly  upon  the 
boldness  and  simplicity  of  the  general  design,  and  upon  the  unmistakable  ability  with  which  it  is 
carried  out.  But  this  band  of  foliage  wreathed  around  the  building,  binds  shaft  to  wall  as  with  a 
garland  chain,  and  in  adding  to  the  internal  beauty  of  the  cathedral,  it  forms  just  the  one  feature 
of  repose  which  the  eye  welcomes  in  a  place  where  all  else  is  suggestive  of  energy — calm  in 
strength,  but  full  of  aspiration. 

The  triforium  of  the  nave  is  very  simple.  It  has  two  arches  to  each  bay,  each  arch  being 
subdivided  into  a  triple  arcade  ;  the  heads  of  the  arches  being  pierced  with  a  trefoil.  In  the 
transepts  and  choir  the  triforium  is  much  richer  and  lighter  in  appearance,  the  heads  of  the 
arches  being  ornamented  with  geometrical  tracery,  while  above  them  is  an  angular  and  slightly 
projecting  crocketted  canopy. 


'  "  Dictionnaire  de  1' Architecture."  Vol.  II.,  p.  330. 
'  Vide  S.P.E.S,  "Transactions,"  supra,  p.  tii). 
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In  following  tlie  lines  of  the  building  upwards  from  its  pavement,  we  have  seen  how  the 
gathered  strength  of  its  cokimns  is  diffused  in  the  spread  of  its  arcades  ;  and  now  over  the  arched 
recesses  of  the  triforium,  and  in  contrast  with  the  solemnizing  shadows  which  soften  the  lofty 
interior,  rises  the  clerestory  in  its  noble  expanse.  Here,  indeed,  the  splendid  result  of  the 
architect's  triumphant  skill  is  visible  in  the  vast  extent  of  these  windovvs,  ranged  at  so  great  a 
height.  Much  would  have  to  be  said  in  mailing  an  analysis  of  their  design  an  1  construction  ;  but 
a  word  of  contented  admiration  must  here  suffice. 

There  are  three  rose  windows  in  the  cathedral :  one  in  the  west  front,  and  one  in  each  of  the 
transepts.     Each  is  remarkable  for  the  delicacy  of  its  tracery  and  lustre. 

The  chapels  of  the  nave  and  of  the  apse  next  claim  notice,  though  the  former  must  be  passed 
over  with  bare  mention.  They  were  added  to  the  building  in  the  fourteenth  century  ;  being 
thrown  out  between  the  great  buttresses,  which  thus  form  the  partition  walls  between  them  ;  and 
in  their  windows  the  geometrical  tracery  found  elsewhere  has  given  place  to  more  florid  and 
richer  forms.  The  internal  decorations  of  these  chapels  are  not  attractive,  the  general  effect  being 
rather  that  of  the  white-and-gold  French  drawing-room  style.  But  the  chapels  of  the  apse  merit 
some  special  attention.  They  are  considered  by  M.  Violiet  le  Due  to  be  the  finest  examples  of 
these  structures  in  their  complete  development  ;  and  as  such,  he  says  that  they  have  served  as 
models  for  the  similar  chapels  at — amongst  other  places — Beauvais  and  Cologne.'  They  open 
widely  into  the  apse,  and  are  as  simple  in  design  as  they  are  beautiful  in  appearance.  Arounrl  the 
lower  part  of  each  chapel  (in  the  interior)  there  runs  a  panelled  arcade,  and  from  the  top  of  this 
to  the  vaulting  of  the  roof,  the  entire  space — except  that  occupied  by  the  partition  wall  of  each 
chapel — is  filled  by  three  lofty  and  beautifully  proportioned  windows,  The  heads  of  these  each 
contain  tliree  trefoils,  and  furnish  fine  examples  of  early  geometrical  tracery.  All  the  windows  in 
the  apsidal  chapel  are  filled  with  coloured  glass,  chiefly  of  decorative  designs.  A  beautiful  feature 
of  the  exterior  of  these  chapels,  is  the  cornice  and  parapet  which  runs  round  the  summit  of 
the  walls. 

Looking  at  the  exterior  of  the  cathedral,  a  striking  feature  is  found  in  the  pinnacled  and 
flying  buttresses  which  surround  it.  These  are  more  noticeable  around  the  choir  and  apse  than 
at  the  nave,  where  the  lower  stages  of  their  once  boldly  projecting  forms  are  entirely  merged  in 
the  walls  of  the  aisle  chapels.  They  are  all  very  ponderous,  necessarily  so  to  support  the  lofty 
walls,  but  their  massive  proportions  are  relieved  to  some  extent  by  the  ornamental  details  of  their 
structure. 

Before  considering  the  west  front,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  interesting  piece  of 
workmanship  which  crowns  the  building  at  the  crossing.  The  slender  Fleche  (which  rises  to  a 
point  3  (JO  feet  above  the  pavement)  is  doubtless  a  masterpiece  of  the  carpenter's  art,  both  as 
regards  method  of  construction,  and  elaboration  of  detail ;  but  in  contrast  with  the  massive  and 
extensive  outlines  of  the  building  itself,  its  proportions  are  perliaps  not  quite  satisfactory.  It  was 
erected  between  the  years  1529  and  1533,  and  was  originally  covered  with  gilding. 

The  grandeur  of  the  west  front  is  beyond  question.  From  base  to  summit  we  have  presented 
to  us  in  its  porches,  galleries,  arcades  and  towers,  perfect  unity  of  magnificent  effect  ;  whicli  is  the 
more  imposing  l.ecause  the  decorative  details  are  subordinate  to  the  general  design.  The  chief 
characteristics  of  French  Gothic  architecture  are  to  be  found  in  the  western  fagade,  of  which 
the  three  large  and  richly  decorated  porches,  the  open  galleries,  the  row  of  statues,  the  rose- 
window,  and  the  lofty  arches  of  the  upper  stories  of  the  towers  form  the  principal  features. 

As  already  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  chronology  of  the  cathedral,  the  lower  part  of 
the  faqade,  the  porches  and  the  two  galleries,  belong  to  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  gallery  of 
the  kings  perhaps  to  the  early  part  of  the  fourteenth ;  while  the  rose-window  and  the  upper 
parts  of  the  towers  were  completed — as  evidenced  by  their  style — during  the  fifteenth  century. 
The  northern  tower  is  higher  than  the  corresponding  one  at  the  south  corner,  the  difference 
being  about  23  feet,  and  to  compensate  in  some  measure  for  the  greater  importance  its  neighbour 
can  thus  boast  of,  the  southern  tower  is  capped  within  its  parapet  by  a  pyramidal  roof.  The 
arches  in  the  upper  stages  of  each  tower  are  bold  and  deep,  breadth  of  effect  being  thus  obtained  in 
contrast  to  the  elaborate  ornamentation  of  the  two  galleries  below,  and  the  beautiful  upper 
gallery  which  connects  the  towers.  The  statues  in  the  centre  gallery  are  13  feet  high,  and 
represent  the  Kings  of  Judah — with  their  various  insignia  of  kingly  power.  This  gallery  with  its 
imposing  occupants  is  again  in  happy  contrast  with  the  open  arcade  below.  The  simple  tracery  of 
the  latter  stands  out  in  clear  relief  against  the  wall  behind,  and  the  slight  mouldings  of  each  arch 
are  delicately  ornamented  with  foliated  cusps  laid  over  them.  The  four  bands  of  beautitully 
varied  ornament  which  mark  the  horizontal  divisions  of  the  front,  should  not  pass  unnoticed,  the 
three  lower  ones  being  especially  refined.  The  four  buttresses  are  capped  with  crocketted 
pinnacles,  and   are  panelled  below  ;    by  which    method   of  treatment,  lightness  is   given   to   what 


1  "Dictionnaire  do  r  Architecture.''     Vol.  II.,  p.  4 7t.     (Art.  "Chapelle.") 
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uiio-lit  otlierwise  liave  been  a  lieavy  looking  structure.     The  lower  parts  of  these  buttresses  we  will 
DOW  consider  in  conjunction  with  the  three  porches. 

In  these  porches  we  have  examples  of  thirteenth  century  sculpture  in  its  threefold  divisions 
of  figure,  bas  relief,  and  decorative  stone-work ;  and  the  first  two  of  these  braiiches  present — in  the 
sculptures  before  us — features  of  special  interest  in  their  iconography.  Taking  however  the  last 
division  first,  we  notice  as  being  the  most  prominently  beautiful  detail  in  the  decorative  work,  the 
cuspings,  within  each  of  the  three  arches.  They  are  in  pleasing  contrast  with  the  reversed  curves 
of  the  crockets  which  ornament  the  outer  lines,  and  lead  up  to  the  finials  at  the  pohits  of  the  two 
side  porches,  and  to  the  beautiful  figure  of  the  angel  which  crowns  the  central  one.  The  noble 
curves  of  each  of  the  arches  are  enriched  by  a  band  of  floral  ornament,  carried  in  an  unbroken  line 
I'ight  across  the  front. 

The  central  porch  is  dedicated  to  our  Saviour,  and  within  its  deep  recess  there  is  much  to  be 
seen.  The  tympanum  is  divided  into  five  stages  and  contains  a  representation  of  the  Last 
Judgment,  the  various  scenes  of  which — in  accordance  with  the  scriptural  revelations  concerning 
it — are  depicted  with  very  complete  symbolism.  This  subject  seems  to  have  been  much  dwelt  upon 
and  brought  into  prominence  by  the  sculptors  of  the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  even  thirteenth 
centuries,  doubtless  because  it  was  one  which  appealed  very  forcibly  to  the  mass  of  the  people. 
The  most  noticeable  features  in  its  treatment  here  are,  that  in  the  separation  of  the  righteous 
from  the  wicked,  the  latter  are  represented  as  being  naked,  while  the  former  are  clothed,  the 
distinction  suggesting,  perhaps,  the  shame  of  the  condemned;  and  the  gate  of  heaven  is 
symbolised  by  a  small  church-tower  towards  which  the  righteous  are  turning.  The  company  of 
heaven  are  represented  in  their  joy  by  the  sculptures  between  the  ribs  on  the  right  side  of  the 
arch,  while  the  wicked  are  grouped  in  their  confusion  in  the  spaces  on  the  left.  The  next  detail 
which  invites  attention  is  the  pedestal  which  divides  the  door-way,  and  in  this  is  displayed  some 
of  the  most  attractive  and  beautiful  work  of  the  entire  series  of  sculptures.  Speaking  first  of  the 
statue  of  Christ  which  surmounts  it,  in  contrast  with  the  representation  of  Christ  the  Judge,  this 
statue  is  symbolical  of  Christ  as  Man ;  and  as  such,  in  that  it  was  (though  in  ever  so  poor  a 
degree)  a  symbol  of  Him  as  the  friend  and  brother  of  all  men,  it  became  known  as  "  Le  beau  Dieii 
d' Amiens."  This  image  of  Christ  represents  Him  as  blessing  with  his  right  hand,  and  holding  a 
book  with  his  left  :  the  features  bear  a  refined  expression  of  gravity,  and  the  entire  figure  is  full 
of  gentle  dignity  and  grace.  As  a  sculpture  M,  VioUet  le  Due  considers  it  to  be  the  finest 
example  of  its  kind,  and  as  regards  the  details  of  its  execution,  a  point  to  be  noticed  is  the 
gathering  of  the  ample  drapery  round  the  waist,  while  over  the  shoulders  the  folds  are  few  and 
simple.  The  feet  of  the  statue  rest  upon  the  lion  and  the  dragon,  and  below  these  (at  the  sides  of 
the  pedestal)  are  sculptured  the  basilisk  and  the  deaf  adder' :  the  symbolical  representations  of  the 
subjection  to  the  power  of  Christianity  of  the  pride  that  disdains  Christ's  blessings,  and  of  the 
ignorance  that  scorns  his  teaching.  The  basilisk  is  represented  with  a  cock's  head,  uplifted  ;  and 
the  adder  with  one  ear  upon  the  ground,  and  the  other  stopped  with  her  tail.  In  front  of  the 
pedestal  (between  these  two  creatures)  is  sculptured  a  branch  of  a  vine,  typical  of  "  the  true  vine  "; 
and  in  further  expressive  symbolism,  the  rose  and  lily^  have  place — one  on  either  side  of  the  pedestal. 
The  niche  in  front  is  occupied  by  a  statue  (two-thirds  of  life-size)  of  David  the  King,  in  his 
right  hand  a  sceptre,  and  in  his  left  a  scroll.  The  figure  is  very  simple  in  execution,  and  the 
expression  of  the  face  is  one  of  calm  severity.  Viewed  altogether,  the  work  exhibits  a  grasp  of 
thought  in  its  conception  that  embraces  the  entire  range  of  Christ's  office  and  power  ;  and  its 
noble  strength  is  beautified  by  the  touch  of  delicate  feeling  in  the  treatment  of  the  flowers,  that 
could  hardly  be  surpassed. 

On  each  side  of  this  central  porch,  and  placed  nearest  the  statue  of  Christ,  are  the  twelve 
apostles,  six  on  his  right  hand  and  six  on  his  left;  Saint  Paul  having  a  place  amongst  them 
instead  of  Matthias.  Beyond  the  apostles  and  next  to  the  outer  edge  of  the  porch,  are  the  four 
great  prophets,  on  the  right  Ezekiel  and  Daniel,  and  on  the  left  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  ;  while  on  the 
front  (in  four  groups  of  three  each)  are  placed  the  twelve  minor  prophets.  Below  the  statues 
(within  and  witliout  the  porches)  the  base  of  the  facade  is  decorated  with  a  double  row  of 
quatrefoil  medallions,  each  about  30  inches  in  diameter.  Those  within  the  central  porch  are 
symbolical  of  virtues  and  vices,  in  connection  with  which  a'few  general  remarks  may  here  be  made. 
The  symbolical  representation  of  the  virtues  and  vices  has  ever  furnished  both  painters  and  sculptors 
of  all  ages  with  attractive  subjects  for  portrayal ;  the  recognised  beauty  and  strength  of  virtue  in 
its  antagonism  to  vice,  presenting  to  imaginative  minds  an  incentive  to  illustrate  the  real  powers 
of  the  subject,  by  the  ideal  creations  of  their  art.  With  one  or  two  exceptions  the  virtues  here 
represented  may  be  easily  identified,  but  their  interpretations  are  to  be  found  rather  in  the  emblems 
on  each  of  the  shields  borne  by  the  various  figures,  than  in  any  action  or  expression  given  to  the 
figures  themselves ;    and  these  shields  may  be  taken  to  signify  the  defensive  power  of   the  different 
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virtues,  against  the  correspondingly  aggressive  vices.  There  is  however  one  exception  to  this 
method  of  illustration,  in  the  manner  of  de-^ling  with  the  virtue  of  Charity;  for  besides  bearing 
her  shield — upon  which  is  a  sheep  with  a  well-grown  fleece — she  is  represented  as  giving  clothes 
to  the  naked,  and  this  bas-relief,  of  all  those  symbolising  the  virtues,  alone  contains  two  figures. 
The  medallions  which  represent  the  vices  on  the  contrary  mostly  contain  two  figures  in  each,  and 
where  they  contain  only  one,  it  signifies  the  effect  of  the  vice  on  the  individual,  as  those  containing 
two  suggest  the  wrong  done  by  one  person  to  another.  For  example  :  Cowardice  is  represented 
alone,  and  is  afraid  at  seeing  an  animal  dart  out  of  the  hedge.  Deapair  likewise  is  alone,  and 
abandons  himself  in  suicide.  So  also  Avarice,  and  Gluttony  (Folly)  are  symbolised  by  single 
figures,  while  Rudeness,  Discord,  and  Rehellioa  are  shewn  in  the  action  of  the  one  figure  towards 
the  other.' 

Next  in  order  are  the  medallions  beneath  the  four  great  prophets — in  the  central  porch,  and 
those  below  the  statues  of  the  minor  prophets.  Each  one  is  illustrative  of  a  passage  taken  from 
the  writings  of  the  prophet  above,  which  they  interpret — here  and  there  quaintly  enough,  but  with 
such  evident  sincerity  of  purpose,  that  there  is  little  room  for  doubt  that  the  skill  of  the  thirteenth 
century  worker  was  employed  to  make  them  as  eloquent  in  expression  as  possible.  All  these 
medallions  are  finely  executed,  and  the  foliated  scrolls  connecting  those  on  each  side  of  the  central 
porch,  are  delicate  pieces  of  work.  In  some  cases  the  force  given  to  the  scriptural  passages 
illustrated  is  remarkable;  e.g.,  in  the  lower  quatrefoil  beneath  the  statue  of  Zephaniah,  where 
the  ruin  of  Nineveh,  in  fulfilment  of  the  prophecy — "  How  is  she  become  a  desolation,  a  place  for 
beasts  to  lie  down  in  " — is  vividly  suggested  by  the  sculpture  of  the  tottering  and  crumbling  walls, 
with  the  crawling  beasts  among  them.  Another  noticeable  feature  is  the  excellence  of  the 
sculptured  foliage,  that  of  Jonah's  gourd  being  specially  interesting.  The  medallions  representing 
the  forging  of  the  swords  into  ploughshares,  are  also  good  examples  of  the  careful  manner  in  which 
the  subjects  are  wrought  out. 

The  southern  porch  is  dedicated  to  the  Virgin,  who  is  there  represented  in  the  statue  upon  the 
central  pedestal,  full  of  calm  and  queenly  dignity.  She  is  treading  the  serpent  under  foot,  and 
in  her  arms  she  holds  the  infant  Saviour,  while  the  chief  incidents  of  her  life  are  illustrated 
within  the  porch. 

The  northern  porch  is  dedicated  to  St.  Firmin,  the  first  Bishop  of  Amiens,  of  whom  mention 
has  already  been  mads ;  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  he  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  the 
hagiography  of  the  cathedral  which  traces  its  history  back  to  his  day.  His  statue  occupies  the 
pedestal  in  the  centre,  and  has  for  company  twelve  other  statues  of  saints  honoured  in  France,  and 
of  bishops  who  ruled  in  Amiens.-  The  remaining  details  to  be  noticed  in  this  porch  are  the  carvings 
on  the  tympanum,  and  the  quatrefoils  below  the  statues.  The  former  illustrate  the  traditional 
history  of  the  translation  of  the  saint's  remains,  in  the  seventh  century,  from  St-  Acheul  to 
Amiens,  by  St.  Salve,  and,  according  to  the  legendary  account  of  this  event,  although  it  took  place 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  the  trees  and  flowers  burst  forth  into  leaf  and  blossom  as  the  relics  were 
carried  through  the  streets.  The  medallions  in  this  porch  contain  (in  the  upper  row)  the  zodiacal 
signs,  below  which  are  representations  of  various  industries  (chiefly  agricultural)  practised  during 
the  different  months. 

Our  study  of  the  exterior  must  end  with  the  south  transept  porch,  which,  like  those  already 
considered,  is  rich  in  carvings.  It  is  dedicated  to  St.  Honore,  whose  history  it  contains,  though 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  "  Portail  de  la  Vierge  Doree." — the  central  pillar  now  supporting  a 
crowned  statue  of  the  Virgin,  beneath  which,  in  ten  niches  on  the  plinth,  are  figures  of  St.  Honore 
(in  the  centre)  surrounded  by  attendants  in  ecclesiastical  garb.  The  tympanum  is  here — as  in  the 
other  porches — divided  into  five  stages,  containing  sculptures  which  illustrate  the  life  of  St. 
Honore. 

There  still  remains  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  cathedral  for  consideration,  viz.  :  the  wood 
carvings  in  the  choir.  Beyond  recording  the  fact  that  they  were  executed  between  the  years  1508 
and  1522,  the  interesting  history  attaching  to  the  work  must,  for  want  of   room,  be  here  omitted. 

'  The  virtues  and  vices  represontod  are  the  foUowiug  :   the  virtues  heing  iu  the  upper  I'ow  — 

f         T?  -ii,     Tj  1  1  r         Courage— Cowardice. 

Fa.th-Idolatry.  Patience-Anger. 

Hope- Despair.  Gentleness-liudenees. 

Tii'M.  J  Char.ty-Avar.ee.  ^  ^1  Love-Discord. 

J  Cha.stity-Lust.  -^  >  Obedience-Rebellion. 

\\i.doia -Folly.  Steadfast.iess -Atheism. 

Humihty-Pnde.  [^  ^iu  Faith).         (Apostasy). 

'  Passing  reference  may  here  be  made  to  the  four  scenes  in  Saint  Firmin's  active  life  among  the  people  of 
Amiens,  which  are  represented  upon  the  south  side  of  the  "enclosures"  of  the  choir.  The  canopies  over  these 
soulptui-es  are  very  ornate  specimens  of  late  fourteenth  century  work.  The  subjects  of  the  four  groups  are :  — 
1. — Kntry  of  S.  Firmin  into  Amiens.  2. — S.  Fii'min  Preaching.  3. — Baptism  of  Fauitiuien.  -i. — }larty.-dom 
of  S.  Firmin. 
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It  is  given  at  length  in  the  vahiable  treatise  upon  tliese  carvings  by  MM.  les  Chanoines  Jourdain 
et  Duval  (Amiens,  18fi7).  In  the  absence  of  the  illustrations  which  were  exhibited  at  the  time 
this  paper  was  read,  it  is  difficult  to  conve}-,  by  mere  description,  even  a  general  idea  of  the  aspect 
and  chief  features  of  these  carved  stalls,  and  a  ''  word  picture  "  of  them  fails  to  delineate  the 
richness  of  their  design,  and  can  only,  to  a  certain  extent,  indicate  the  wealth  of  imagination  from 
which  it  is  developed.  Stall  and  canopy  alike  are  peopled  with  an  infinite  variety  of  figures  ;  all 
full  of  originality,  motion,  and  character.  They  throng  the  double  row  of  seats  almost  like  living 
occupants^  and  cling  to  the  pendants  of  the  canopies  in  fantastic  yet  graceful  positions  ;  displa3-ing 
in  one  place  a  partly  concealed  modesty,  and  in  another  a  prominent  audacity ;  everywhere 
expressing  an  endless  variety  of  temper.  We  cannot  only  admire  the  work  itself,  our  sympathetic 
appreciation  extends  further  than  this,  and  instinctively  reaches  back  through  the  past  four 
centuries  to  the  workers  themselves ;  and  it  is  with  no  slight  feeling  of  gratitude  to  them  that 
we  regard  these  fanciful  things,  wrought  by  their  disciplined  skill  and  cultured  fancy,  to  delineate 
not  only  incidents  of  human  life,  but  (it  may  be  said)  the  history  of  mankind.  Evidence  of  this 
historical  purpose  is  unmistakably  shown  in  the  subjects  of  the  carvings. 

As  regards  the  plan  of  arrangement,  the  stalls  are  placed  in  two  rows  upon  each  side,  the  back 
row,  as  usual,  being  overarched  by  the  canopies,  and  at  each  of  the  four  comers  (or  nearly  so, 
those  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir  being  placed  more  towards  the  centre)  stand  the  beautiful 
"  Pyramides."  As  these,  with  the  two  lines  of  canopies,  present  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
style  of  the  period,  it  will  be  well  to  notice  them  first.  The  style  of  the  work  will  be  at  once 
recognised  as  the  much  abused  "  flamboyant,"  which  style,  however,  is  regarded  by  MM.  Jourdain 
and  Duval  as  a  "  brillante  expansion  de  I'art  de  batir  ; ''  but  without  entering  into  the  relative 
merits  of  one  style  as  compared  with  another,  we  may  admire  without  reserve  the  richness  of 
design,  and  delicacy  of  workmanship  displayed  in  these  carvings.  "  Flamboyant "  they  certainly 
are  ;  profuse  in  detail  and  ornament,  and  lavishly  decorated  by  the  development  of  a  fantastic 
imagination.  The  noticeable  features  in  the  canopy  fronts  are  the  ingenious  variety  in  the  tracery, 
and  the  wealth  of  floral  ornamentation  upon  the  lower  parts,  terminated  by  the  pendants,  which 
are  composed  alternately  of  a  fanciful  grouping  of  figures  and  foliage. 

The  "pyramids"  merit  (apart  from  their  intrinsic  beauty)  some  special  mention,  since  the 
carvings  upon  them  give  the  key  to  the  whole  series  of  subjects.  MM.  Jourdain  et  Duval  write 
of  them  as  follows  :— "En  ue  les  considerant  que  superficiellement,  on  les  admire  deja  comme  un 
luxe  exuberant  et  presque  desordonne  de  sculpture  et  de  d^coupures  ;  mais  si  on  veut  les 
examiner  de  plus  pres  et  avec  cet  esprit  d'analyse  que  donne  la  connaissance  des  principes 
ek'mentaires  de  la  construction,  on  sera  etonne  de  remarquer  un  ordre  et  un  systeme  admir- 
ablement  suivis  et  realisant  cet  heureux  melange  de  solidite,  d'elegance  et  de  16geret6  qui  caract6rise 
les  clochers  et  les  flcches  les  plus  renommes  de  la  derniere  epoque  du  moyen-uge." 

On  entering  the  choir  from  the  nave,  the  pyramid  on  the  right  is  surmounted  by  an  allegorical 
figure  of  the  Church,  while  that  on  the  left  is  crowned  by  a  figure  symbolizing  the  old  dispensa- 
tion of  the  Law.  The  figures  upon  the  pyramids  at  the  eastern  end  of  the  choir  represent  St. 
Michael,  fully  armed  with  coat  of  mail,  and  St.  Paul.  The  significance  of  the  idea  thus  expressed 
in  the  first  two  figures  named,  is  at  once  apparent,  and  taking  these  statuettes  which  crown  the 
whole  work  as  supplying  the  key  to  the  study  of  the  several  series  of  carvings  below,  we  may 
assign  to  them  collectively  the  allegorical  representation  of  the  glory  and  catholicity  of  Christ's 
Church,  and  the  fulfilment  in  the  New  Testament  of  the  prophecies  of  the  Old. 

Therefore,  below,  the  chief  scenes  of  both  Old  and  New  Testament  history  are  worked  out, 
and  in  them  the  most  important  characters  find  a  place.  Those  taken  from  the  Old  Testament 
occupy  the  "  misericordes  "  (of  which  there  are  110),  the  twelve  balusters  surmounting  the  panels 
at  the  ends  of  the  lower  rows  of  the  stalls,  and  the  lower  parts  of  the  pyramids  and  two  great 
stalls.  The  seiies  commences  with  the  creation,  and,  following  Biblical  order,  ends  in  depicting 
the  sorrows  of  the  much-tried  Job ;  and  the  subjects  comprise  all  the  familiar  scenes  of  Bible 
history  recorded  within  these  limits.  They  are  worked  out  with  surprising  elaboration,  that 
displays  not  only  a  literal  knowledge  of  the  various  incidents,  but  also  a  thorough  appreciation  of 
their  import.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  them,  but  of  their  general  treatment  it  may 
be  said,  that  though  it  may  not  coincide  with  our  modern  conceptions,  and  the  craftsman  of  the 
present  day  would  probably  shape  his  designs  very  differently,  we  may  admit — without  bringing 
sixteenth  century  imagination  into  collision  with  nineteenth  century  idea — that  the  carvings 
referred  to  possess  merit  and  interest  peculiarly  their  own. 

The  panels  already  mentioned  are  occupied  with  the  representation  of  a  subject  that  has  ever 
held  the  foremost  place  in  the  mind  of  the  devout  Christian  of  the  middle-ages,  namely — the  life 
of  the  Virgin  Mother  of  our  Lord  ;  and  it  is.  therefore,  easy  to  trace  in  the  dedication  of  churches 
to  her  name,  and  in  the  consecration  of  work  to  her  glory,  the  influence  of  a  deeply-rooted  faith 
in  her  virtue,  and  of  reverence  for  her  person.  We  can,  therefore,  realise  without  efi'ort  how  the 
devout  craftsman  cf  the  sixteenth  century  would  strive  to  concentrate  all  the  cunning  of  his  hand, 
and  the  power  of  his  art,  in  the  e.xecution  of  whatever  work  it  may  have  been  that  he  designed  to 
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her  honour,  and  this  has  indeed  been  done  in  the  carvings  before  us.  The  artist  has  not  merely 
delineated,  more  or  less  successfully,  the  historical  incidents  of  the  Virgin's  life  by  means 
of  little  wooden  figures  and  sculptured  emblems,  but  has  also  given  expression  to  the  grace 
and  gentleness  of  a  refined  and  modest  nature.  The  series  contains  all  the  familiar  scenes — 
traditional,  historical,  and  ideal — of  the  Virgin's  life,  vfhich  are  all  wrought  out  with  extreme 
care  and  richness  of  detail ;  in  fact,  these  bas-reliefs  may  rank  as  the  finest  of  the  carvings. 
It  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  "  accoudoirs,"  or  "  elbows,"  upon  the  partitions  of  the 
stalls,  and  of  the  pendants  of  the  canopies.  The  110  of  the  former,  and  G3  of  the 
latter  exhibit  altogether  different  phases  of  human  life  and  character  to  those  already 
noticed,  and  one  finds  here,  in  grotesque  or  quaint  personification,  the  occupations — profitable  and 
otherwise — of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  :  the  busy  and  the  idle,  the  learned  and  the  foolish, 
the  devout  and  the  frivolous,  are  all  represented  here  with  fidelity  of  temper,  not  unmixed  in  some 
cases  with  touches  of  humour.  In  strong  contrast  to  the  other  subjects  is  this  strange  medley, 
displaying,  as  it  does,  the  "  secular  "  side  of  humanity  ;  but  it  is  an  interesting  side  to  look  upon, 
and  many  of  the  figures  may  be  taken  not  only  as  examples  of  Mediceval  French  art,  but  of  Frt'uch 
costumes  and  practices  of  the  period. 

This  very  imperfect  and  hurried  sketch  of  the  cathedral  of  Amiens  must  now  be  left. 

Centuries  have  passed  away,  and  with  them  the  histories  of  nations  have  gone  by  together, 
but  these  stones  remain  as  a  pi'esent  joy  to  those  who  caru  for  the  stories  they  tell  and  the  trutlis 
they  teach.  Amiens  and  all  France  may  be  proud  (if  France  really  has  any  pride  in  such  things 
nowadays)  of  the  beautiful  temple  reared  in  her  midst ;  but  it  is  not  the  glory  of  France  alone, 
for  like  the  Hill  of  Zion,  it  is  "a  fair  place,  and  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth  "  ;  which  indeed  may 
be  said  of  every  other  similar  place  in  Christendom  ;  and  whether  it  be  a  noble  cathedral  or  simple 
village  church  that  is  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Founder  of  our  religion,  we  look  upon  all 
alike,  as  the  consecrated  places  "where  His  honour  dwells." 
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Some  time  since  a  gentleman  residing  in  the  parish  in  which  I  also  live,  and  in  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  serve  as  churchwarden,  wrote  to  the  Vicar  to  ask  him  if  he  would  be  good 
enough  to  inform  him  who  was  the  "  Saint  Saviour  "  to  whom  our  church  was  dedicated.  He  had 
looked,  he  said,  through  all  the  lists  of  saints  he  could  find,  but  had  been  unable  to  discover  one 
bearing  that  name.  The  Vicar  showed  the  letter  to  me,  and  I  suggested  that  he  should  answer  his 
enquiring  friend  that  the  Saint  Saviour  to  whom  the  church  was  dedicated  was  a  person  who  died 
on  Saint  Cross,  and  was  buried  in  Sai7it  Sepulchre;  and  that  if  he  wished  to  know  anything  more 
about  Him  he  would  do  well  to  read  the  four  excellent  biographies  of  this  Saint  which  he 
would  find  in  a  little  volume  called  the  New  Testament.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  reply 
satisfied  our  friend,  but  the  question  he  had  raised  rathc-r  set  me  thinking  of  the  dedications  of 
churches  in  general,  and  in  the  course  of  my  enquiry  I  came  across  a  number  of  rather  curious 
and  interesting  facts,  which  it  occurred  to  me  might  be  not  unsuitable  to  bring  before  the  members 

of  this  society.  ,      r      i  •  i 

Singularly  enough,  it  turns  out  that  the  very  first  dedication  of  a  church  of  which  we  nave 
any  record  is  one  to  this  "  Saint  Saviour."  Of  course,  we  know  that  during  the  earlier  days  of 
the  Christian  Church,  when  to  be  a  Christian  was  to  incur  the  risk  of  persecution  and  suffering, 
the  followers  of  the  new  religion  were  not  anxious  to  have  very  large  or  conspicuous  buildings 
appropriated  to  the  performanceof  their  services  which  would  attract  public  attention.  On  the  contrary, 
they  endeavoured  to  celebrate  their  rites  in  places  where  they  could  most  effectually  escape  from 
general  notice.  But  when  the  Emperor  Constantine  the  Great  had  embraced  Christianity,  and  was 
fii-mly  seated  on  the  throne  of  the  C*sars,  the  aspect  of  things  was  altogether  changed.  Constantine 
was  one  of  the  greatest  builders  of  churches  ever  known  ;  and  the  first  church  that  he  set  himselt 
to  build  was  naturally  intended  by  him  to  serve  as  the  Cathedral  church  (i.e.,  the  church  in  which 
the  Bishop  should  have  his  cathedra,  his  seat,  or  lihrone)  of  the  then  capital  of  the  Empire,  the 
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city  of  Rome.  Now  Constantine,  in  right  of  his  wife  Fausta,  happened  to  possess  a  very  large 
palace  in  Rome  which  at  an  earlier  period  had  belonged  to  a  senator  named  Plautius  Lateranus, 
and  hence  was  called  "  The  Lateran."  A  portion  of  this  palace  he  destroyed,  and  caused  to  be  erected 
on  the  site  a  church,  whilst  he  appropriated  the  remainder  of  the  building  as  a  residence  for 
the  Bishop.  This  church  was  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Saviour,  Sancio  Salratori.  Attached 
to  the  church  was  a  small  building  or  chapel,  which  Constantine  intended  to  be  used  as  a  baptister)-, 
and  in  which  is  still  contained  the  large  laver  in  which  Constantine  himself,  towards  the  end  of 
his  life,  received  the  Holy  Sacrament  of  Baptism  ;  and  this  chapel  was  dedicated  to  the  memory  of 
Saint  John  the  Baptist ;  it  contained  also  an  altar  dedicated  to  the  other  St.  John,  the  Evangelist. 
And  for  some  reason  or  other  the  baptistery,  although  only  an  adjunct  to  the  main  building, 
attracted  more  attention  than  the  church  itself,  and  so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  entire  church  was 
generally  called,  and  is  to  this  day  popularly  known,  as  the  Church  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran. 
But  its  original  and  real  dedication  is  to  St.  Saviour,  and  the  building  yet  bears  upon  its  front  the 
inscription,  "Christo  Salvatori  in  honorem  SS.  loan.  Bapt.  et  Evang.  "  :  whilst  another  inscription 
proudh'  claims  for  it  the  title  of  being  "Omnium  Urbis  et  Orbis  Ecclesiarum  Mater  et  Caput,"  a 
designation  which  it  is  fully  justified  in  claiming  seeing  that  it  is  the  original  and  real  cathedral 
of  the  first  city  that  publicly  adopted  Christianity  as  its  recognised  religion  :  and  accordingly  it  was 
solemnly  determined,  when  the  question  was  raised  some  three  centuries  since,  that  the  Chapter  of 
the  Lateran  Church  takes  precedence  of  that  of  St.  Peter's,  and  the  coronation  of  the  Popes  (till 
that  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair,  who  I  believe  has  never  quitted  the  Vatican  since  his 
election)  is  appointed  to  take  place  in  this  Lateran  church  ;  and  although,  in  consequence  of  the 
unhealthy  condition  of  this  portion  of  the  city,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  drainage  of  the  Cam- 
pagna,  the  l-ateran  has  been  deserted  for  the  Vatican  ever  since  the  days  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.,  yet 
this  church,  in  which  no  less  than  five  General  Councils  have  been  held,  is  still,  properly  speaking, 
the  real  and  true  Cathedral  Church  of  Rome. 

But  before  we  go  further,  it  will  be  well  to  see  what  is  really  meant  by  the  dedication  of 
churches ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  will  quote  from  Bingham's  well  known  and  most  learned  Oriyines 
Ecclesiastical.     He  says  (vol.  ii.  pp.  529 — 31) : — 

"  Churches  were  anciently  dedicated  solely  to  God  and  His  service,  of  -which  custom  St.  Austin  is  most  iiTe- 
fragablo  -witness,  who  disputing  with  ]Masiminus,  the  Arian  bishop,  uses  this  argument  to  prove  the  divinity  of  the 
Holy  Uhost  :  that  Ho  must  be  God,  because  temples  were  builded  and  dedicated  to  Him,  which  it  would  be  -■■acri- 
loge  to  do  to  any  creature,  *  If,'  says  he,  '  we  should  make  a  temple  of  wood  and  stone  to  an\  holy  ange',  though 
never  so  excellent, should  we  not  bo  anathematized  by  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  the  church  of  God,  for  exhibiting 
to  the  creature  that  service  which  is  only  due  to  the  Creator.  Since,  therefore,  we  shnuld  be  sacrilegious  in 
building  a  temple  to  an\  creature,  how  can  He  bo  otherwise  than  the  true  God,  to  whom  we  not  only  build 
temples,  but  are  ourselves  His  temples  ?  '  In  another  place  he  rejects  with  sconi  tho  false  imputation  of  Faustus, 
the  Manichee,  who  charged  the  Caiholics  with  erecting  temples  lo  their  martyrs,  and  oti'ering  sacrifice  and  other 
acts  of  worship  to  them  therein.  To  this  ho  replies,  'That  they  never  offered  sacrifice  to  any  martyr,  but  only 
to  the  God  of  the  martyrs,  though  they  erected  altars  in  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs;  for  what  bishop,  when  he 
stands  by  the  altar  in  any  place  whore  the  holy  bodies  lie  ever  says,  '•  We  offer  unto  thee,  Peter,  or  Paul,  or 
Cypiian  ?  "  But  what  is  offered  is  offered  unto  God  (who  crowns  tbe  mart\rs)  in  the  memorials  of  the  martyrs 
who  are  crowned  by  Him.*  He  often  repeats  it  in  other  places  ihat  they  did  not  so  honour  their  martyrs,  by 
ereoiing  temples  or  altars  to  them,  but  only  unto  God.  The  same  place,  indeed,  was  often  a  monumental  memorial 
of  a  martyr,  and  a  temple  of  God,  because  churches  were  commonly  built  over  the  sepulchres  of  martyrn,  or  in 
the  places  where  they  suffered  ;  or  else  the  relics  cf  the  martyrs  were  translated  into  them  ;  and  they  were 
called  by  the  martyrs'  names  because  they  were  memorials  of  thom.  The  church  and  the  altar  that  was  built  at 
Carthaue,  in .  the  place  where  St.  Cyprian  suffered  martyrdom,  was  upon  that  account  c».\\eA  niensa  Cypriani, 
'  Cyprian's  altar,'  not  because  it  was  built  or  dedicated  to  him,  or  his  worship  (for  St.  Austin  says  it  was  erected 
toG.id  and  His  service),  but  because  it  was  a  memorial  of  his  martyrdom,  l>eing  built  in  the  place  where  Cyprian 
himself  was  offered  a  sacrifice  to  God.  And  from  hence  it  is  very  plain  that  the  naming  a  chuich  by  the  name 
of  a  saint  or  martyr  was  far  from  dadicating  it  to  that  saint  or  martyr,  though  it  served  for  a  moujorial  of  him  among 
the  living,  and  so  far  was  an  honour  to  his  memory,  though  dedicated  only  to  God  and  his  service." 

We  see,  therefore,  that  properly  speaking  it  is  not  right  to  refer  to  a  church  as  being  dedicated 
to  such-and-such  a  saint,  or  to  this-and-that  martyr,  or  to  such  an  event,  but  we  should  rather 
regard  it  as  dfiticated  to  God  in  menioj'ji  of  such  a  scnnt,  martyr,  or  event.  Now,  this  being  the 
case,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  find  a  large  number  of  our  churches  dedicated  to  the  Deity, 
either  to  the  undivided  Trinity,  or  to  the  Three  Persons  ;  and  this  first-named  dedication  is,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  very  common,  for  we  have  many  churches  dedicated  to  the  Trinity.  It  is  one  of 
the  odd  caprices  of  our  language,  for  which  I  cannot  account,  but  there  is  not,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  ascertain,  a  single  instance  of  a  church  or  chapel  in  this  country  known  as  "  Saint  Trinity," 
but  only  as  "The  Holy,"  or  "  The  Blessed  Trinity,"  or  simply  as  Trinity  Church.  On  the  Conti- 
nent, however,  the  dedications  run  to  La  Santa  Trinita,  as  in  Italy,  or  La  Santisima  Trinidad,  as 
in  Spain,  or  I, a  Sainte  Trinity,  as  in  France.  There  is  one  dedication  to  the  Trinity  which  is  particu- 
larly interesting  to  all  Englishmen.  The  whole  of  our  mercantile  marine  is,  and  has  long  been, 
formally  placed  under  the  patronage  and  care  of  the  Blessed  Trinity  ;  for  the  protection  and  main- 
tenance of  our  merchant  vessels,  our  harbours,  anchorage  grounds,  lighthouses,  lightships,  and 
buoys  are  all  committed  to  the  Corporation  of  the  Elder  Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House.     This  was 
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original!}' a  guild  founded  in  l.jla  by  one  Sir  Thomas  Sport,  wlio  had  been  captain  of  the  great 
ship  the  Harry  Grace  a  Dieu,  and  the  corporation  is  properly  known  as  ■'  The  Master,  Wardens, 
and  Assistants  of  the  Guild  or  Fraternity  of  the  Most  Glorious  and  Undi\-ided  Trinity  and  of  St. 
Clement  "  ;  the  latter  name  being  added  because  that  saint  was  martyred  by  being  thrown  into  the 
sea  with  an  anchor  fastened  round  his  neck,  and  hence  was  considered  to  be  the  patron  of  all 
seamen,  and  so  was  coupled  with  the  Trinity  in  the  dedication  of  the  Guild  as  a  kind  of  acting 
lieutenant  in  the  matter. 

There  is  yet  another  dedication  to  the  Trinity  which  is  very  noteworthy  and  interesting. 
During  Christopher  Columbus'  third  voyage  to  America,  when  he  had  nearly  completed  his  journey, 
he  saw  one  day  rising  across  the  ocean  in  solitary  grandeur,  what  appeared  to  be  three  distinct 
mountains  or  islands,  but  as  his  vessel  neared  them  they  coalesced  at  the  bases,  and  so  merged  into 
each  other,  and  he  found  to  his  surprise  that  they  were  in  reality  one  immense  mass  of  basalt.  This 
so  struck  his  imagination  that  he  dedicated  the  island  to  the  Holy  Three-in-One,  and  it  remains 
known  to  this  day  as  the  Island  of  Trinidad. 

When  we  come  to  deal  with  dedications  to  the  Separate  Persons  of  the  Trinity,  the  cases  are 
very  different.  Unless  we  may  include  in  the  category  the  many  charitable  institutions  in  France 
known  as  '■  Hutels  Dieu,"  and  '■  Maisons  Dieu,"  there  is  not  a  single  instance  in  any  country, 
so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  of  a  dedication  to  the  First  Person  of  the  Trinity  as  to 
"  God  the  Father." 

But  when  we  come  to  the  Second  Person  of  the  Trinity  the  case  is  very  different.  Here  we 
find  dedications  under  every  name,  character,  and  attribute,  and  memorials  of  every  event  in  the  life 
of  our  Lord,  from  before  His  birth  to  HisResurrection  and  Ascension.  Taking  first  the  nameof  Jesus,  we 
have  at  both  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  colleges  and  their  respective  chapels  dedicated 
in  His  name.  There  are  very  many  instances  on  the  Continent  of  the  same  dedication,  especially 
in  the  churches  of  the  Jesuits  ;  and,  in  one  sense,  I  rather  think  that  we  are  all  gathered  here  in  this 
Chapter  House  within  a  parish,  the  church  of  which  may  be  considered  as  dedicated  to  Jesus. 
St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  we  all  know,  is  not  a  parish  church  itself,  but  stands  locally  within  a  parish, 
which  now  goes  by  the  name  of  ''  St.  Faith  under  St.  Paul's."  This  church  of  St.  Faith  is  now 
included  in  the  crypt  of  the  cathedral,  but  formerly  it  stood  above  ground,  adjoining  the  larger 
building  of  Old  St.  Paul's,  and  in  close  contiguity  to  it.  In  the  year  1265  it  was  absorbed  in  the 
area  of  the  cathedral,  and  thereupon  the  authorities  transferred  the  parochial  church  from  the 
building  above  ground  to  a  portion  of  the  crypt  below,  and  from  that  time  it  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  "  St.  Faith  under  St.  Paul's.''  But  at  that  time  there  was  already  in  the  crypt  a  chapel 
belonging  to  a  very  rich  guild  which  was  dedicated  to  Jesus,  and  went  by  the  name  of  The  Jesus 
Chapel ;  and  this  chapel  was  made  to  serve  as  the  parish  church  of  St.  Faith,  when  the  latter  was 
removed  below  ground.  But  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  there  is  no  trace  or  record  of  the  original 
dedication  of  the  Jesus  Chapel  having  been  formally  altered  or  abandoned  ;  and  I  imagine  that 
thus  there  is  reason  for  considering  that  the  real  paiish  church  of  the  area  around  St.  Paul's  is 
properly  "The  Jesus  Chapel." 

Let  us  take  again  the  case  of  dedications  to  Christ.  Here  again  a  little  specialty  in  language 
is  noticeable  ;  we  almost  always  speak  of  a  church  dedicated  to  our  Lord  under  this  title,  as  "  Christ 
Church."  In  Oxford  the  Cathedral  is  always  thus  spoken  of;  though  I  rather  thiuk  that  its  true 
dedication  is  to  St.  Frideswide,  and  that  the  name  of  Christ  Church  applies  to  the  building  in  its 
capacity  as  the  college  chapel.  At  Cambridge  there  is  no  "  Christ  Church,"  so  called,  but  the 
college  dedicated  to  our  Lord  under  this  title  is  generally  called  simply  "  Christ's  College,''  and 
this  is  almost  the  only  exception  to  the  general  rule  of  this  nomenclature.  We  have  examples  of 
this  nomenclature  in  the  well-known  Hampshire  town,  and  in  the  metropolitan  cathedral  (of 
course  I  refer  to  that  at  Canterbury),  and  the  name  has  been  perpetuated  in  the  city  of  Christ 
Church,  the  capital  of  the  settlement  of  Canterbury  in  New  Zealand. 

Then  we  have,  as  you  will  remember,  numerous  churches  in  our  own  land  dedicated  to 
St.  Saviour,  and  I  hope  that  by  this  time  even  my  enquiring  friend  may  have  discovered  that 
there  is  no  incongruity  in  applying  "  Saint"  to  our  Lord,  as  well  as  to  holy  persons  of  merely 
human  origin.  There  is  one  church  now  known  by  this  name  which  has  had  a  singular  history. 
I  refer  to  the  ancient  priory  of  St.  Mary  Overle  ("  over  the  river,")  on  the  Southwark  side  of 
London  Bridge,  although  its  name  had  reference  originally  to  the  ferry  which  existed  there  before 
even  Old  London  Bridge  was  built.  At  the  time  of  the  Reformation  the  priory  was  abolished,  and 
the  church  itself  was  converted  into  a  collegiate  one,  and  rededicaled  to  St.  Saviour. 

But  of  aU  the  dedications  to  St.  Saviour,  infinitely  the  most  interesting  is  that  of  an  island,  SO 
named  in  the  15th  century — the  first-fruits  of  that  great  enterprise  which  resulted  in  the  discovery 
of  America.  We  who  know  all  about  it,  and  what  came  of  the  expedition,  can  hardly,  even  in 
imagination,  picture  to  ourselves  what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  that  brave  band  of  adventurers 
who  followed  the  great  Christopher  Columbus,  as  they  sailed  away  into  the  unknown  eternity  ; 
placing  their  sole  confidence  in  the  leadership  of  that  wonderful  man.  But  as  the  days  wore  on 
their  hearts  were  beginning  to  fail  them,  and  when  they  came  to  that  treacherous  Sargasso  Sea, 
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and  it  seemed  tliat  the  hoped-for  continent  would  prove  nothing  more  than  an  immense  mass  of 
(loatin(T  sea-weed,  their  courage  fairly  gave  way,  and  they  would  have  gladly  turned  back.  Then 
what  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  their  undaunted  leader  when  the  wished-for  land  really 
appeared  in  sight ;  and  at  last  Christopher  Columbus  was  the  first  to  leap  to  the  shore  and  take 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  Christ.  He  carried  in  his  hand  a  cross  of  wood,  which  he  had 
prepared  all  ready  for  the  occasion,  and  his  first  act  was  to  plant  it  firmly  in  the  sand,  and  as  he 
knelt  before  it  to  dedicate  the  land  (which  he  thought  to  be  a  continent,  but  which  was  afterwards 
found  to  be  but  an  island)  to  that  Saviour  who  had  preserved  them  through  all  the  perils  they  had 
undergone,  and  had  kept  them  safe  to  the  successful  termination  of  their  hazardous  enterprise  ;  and 
thus  the  spot  where  the  first  outpouring  of  the  old  world  upon  the  new  took  place  received  the 
name,  which  it  has  ever  since  borne,  of  San  Salvador. 

Dedications  to  "  the  Messiah  "  are  very  few,  in  England,  at  least ;  only  one  case,  that  of  a 
provincial  Unitarian  Chapel,  occurs  to  my  mind ;  but  there  are  a  few  in  Germany,  and  some  in 
America,  though  for  some  reason  or  another  it  is  by  no  means  a  favourite  dedication. 

Churches,  and,  still  more,  chapels  dedicated  to  Emmanuel  are  more  numerous.  One  of  the 
colleges  at  Cambridge  bears  this  name,  a  church  in  Yorjishire  does  the  same,  and  a  great  many 
Dissenting  chapels  are  so  entitled.  Indeed,  the  name  seems  to  enjoy  a  sort  of  favour  with 
Nonconformists,  and  those  in  our  own  church  who  are  disposed  to  fraternise  with  them.  In  my 
own  neighbourhood,  for  example,  a  new  church  was  recently  built  which  it  was  intended  to  dedicate 
to  St.  Thomas,  but  the  first  incumbent  not  having,  it  would  seem,  read  "  Bingham's  Origines,"  or 
studied  St.  Augustine,  did  not  approve  of  the  proposal  to  dedicate  the  church  to  any  person  of 
merely  human  orin;in,  even  though  he  were  an  Apostle  ;  and  insisted  on  the  dedication  being 
changed,  and  having  the  church  dedicated  to  Emmanuel. 

Then,  again,  there  are  a  few  churches  dedicated  to  Our  Lord,  under  the  title  of  "  The 
Redee7ner,"  chiefly  those  belonging  to  the  Order  of  the  Redemptorists. 

But  there  is  another  very  interesting  dedication  connected  with  a  title  of  Our  Lord's,  which 
has  only  recently  come  to  light.  Within  the  last  few  months  there  have  been  found,  and 
published,  the  records  of  an  expedition  which  was  sent  forth  from  Portugal  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  search  for  that  mythical  personage  known  as  Prester  John  of  the  Indies,  a  potentate 
who  was  supposed  to  combine  in  one  person  the  authority  and  powers  of  Emperor  and  Pope.  This 
embassage  had  no  very  definite  instructions ;  but  they  went,  amongst  other  lands  visited,  to 
Abvssinia,  the  ancient  Ethiopia,  and  there  they  found  a  flourishing  community  of  Christians ; 
in  fact,  the  old  Coptic  Church,  said  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Ethiopian  eunuch,  the  chamberlain 
to  Queen  Candace,  whom  the  evangelist  Philip  baptized.  They  had  several  peculiar  characteristics, 
amongst  these  being  the  very  extraordinary  practice  of  being  re-baptized  once  a  year.  The 
ambassadors  noticed  also  that  they  had  erected  for  worship  a  large  number  of  fine  and  handsome 
churches,  one  of  which  was  dedicated  to  "  Inibra  Christus."  meaning,  as  they  said,  "The  pathway 
of  Christ,''  or  rather,  as  it  seems  it  should  more  properly  be  interpreted,  ''  Christ  the  Way,''  a  title 
which  I  can  recommend  to  those  founding  new  churches  in  London,  or  elsewhere,  where  we  have 
.such  difficulty  in  selecting  an  appropriate  and  distinctive  name,  which  would,  I  think,  be  a  happy 
change  from  the  list  of  hackneyed  dedications  which  we  generally  resort  to  when  we  have  occasion 
to  find  a  name  for  a  new  church. 

But  there  is  yet  one  other  term  in  connection  with  those  referring  to  our  Lord,  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  your  attention.  If  you  look  in  the  calendar  in  our  own  Prayer  Book,  at  the 
16th  of  December  (or  in  the  Roman  Calendar,  the  17th),  you  will  see  the  somewhat  mysterious 
words,  "0  Sapiential"  I  recollect  that  when  the  Ritual  Commission  was  sitting,  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  being  examined  before  the  Commission,  was  asked  by  a  bishop,  who  was  one  of  the 
commissioners,  "  And  pray,  sir,  what  do  you  do  on  the  black-letter  saints'  days  ?  For  instance,  what 
sort  of  service  do  you  have  on  '0  Sapientia'?"  To  which  my  friend,  greatly  startled,  replied, 
"Oh,  my  lord,  my  lord  !  0  Sapientia  is  not  a  saint,  it  is  an  antiphon.'' 

Now,  Mr.  Nugee — for  I  may  as  well  give  my  friend's  name — was  undoubtedly  right  when  he 
said  that  0  Sapientia  was  an  antiphon  ;  but  whether  he  was  equally  right  when  he  said  that  it  was 
not  a  saint,  may  perhaps  be  questioned.  We  all  know  what  an  antiphon  is  ;  it  is  a  short  sentence 
taken  generally  from  Scripture  ;  most  frequently  being  a  sentence  from  the  Psalms,  which  is  recited 
l)efore  the  psalms  for  the  day,  or  the  Canticles,  and  is  varied  according  to  the  different  seasons,  in 
order,  as  it  were,  to  strike  the  key-note,  and  indicate  the  tone  in  which  the  service  for  the  day 
should  be  rendered.  Now,  as  we  approach  Christm.os,  the  great  Festival  of  the  Incarnation,  our 
thoughts  are  to  be  directed  to  that  wonderful  event ;  and,  with  this  view,  the  antiphons  to  the 
Magnificat,  which  is  par  excellence  the  hymn  of  the  Incarnation,  are  so  arranged  as  to  bring 
before  us  the  different  titles  or  attributes  under  which  our  Lord  is  referred  to  in  the  Old  Testament ; 
and  the  first  of  these,  that  for  the  Kith  (or  17th)  of  December,  runs  in  the  Latin  thus: — 
'•0  Sapientia,  quae  ex  ore  Altissimi  prodiisti,  attingens  a  fine  usque  ad  finem.  fortiter  suaviterque 
disponcns  omnia,  Veni  ad  docenduni  nos  viam  prudentis."  Thus  identifying  our  Lord  with  the 
'•  Wisdom  "  of  the  Old,  and  the  Adyoc  of  the  New  Testament ;  and  under  this  title  we  have  a 
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church  dedicated,  whioli  is  one  of  the  most  noteworthy  in  Europe.  When  the  Emperor  Constantine 
had  transferred  his  capital  from  Rome  to  the  city  of  Byzantium,  which  was  renamed  after  him 
Constantinople,  he  set  to  work  to  build  in  it  a  church  which  should  be  worthy  to  be  the  cathedral 
of  the  new  seat  of  government ;  and  this  church,  which  he  did  not  live  to  complete,  he  dedicated 
to  The  Divine  Wisdom,  'H  'Ayia  ^ofia,  or  as  it  is  Latinised,  Sancta  Sophia,  and  which  is  well 
known  to  us  as  Saint  Sophia.  The  incompleted  work  of  erection  of  this  church  was  carried 
forward  by  Constantine's  son  and  successor ;  but  the  original  church  having  been  greatly  injured, 
and  almost  destro3'ed  by  fire,  it  was  restored  and  all  but  entirely  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Justinian. 
When  Mahomet  II.  captured  Constantuiople,  Saint  Sophia  was  converted  into  a  mosque  for  the 
performance  of  the  Mahometan  rites.  But  notwithstanding  the  change,  the  ancient  structure 
remains  practically  intact  to  the  present  day  ;  for  although  all  signs  and  symbols  of  the  Christian 
religion  have  been,  as  far  as  possible,  obliterated,  they  have  only  been  covered  with  plaster ;  and 
although  the  old  church  remains  to  our  own  times  as  the  principal  mosque  of  the  Mohamedan 
religion,  yet  it  needs  but  for  the  plaster  and  other  accretions  to  be  removed  from  its  walls,  so 
as  to  bring  to  light  the  glorious  mosaics  with  which  it  is  studded  all  over,  and  it  will  once  more 
start  into  life,  ready  for  use  as  a  Christian  church,  so  soon  as  Constantinople  passes  into  Christian 
hands,  to  serve  once  more,  let  us  hope,  as  the  seat  of  a  Christian  bishop's  throne.  You  may 
also  remember  that  the  Greek  community  in  London  have  recently  built  themselves  a  church 
in  Moscow-road,  Bayswater,  which  they  have  dedicated  to  'r]  'Ayia  So^i'a,  which  we  Anglicise  as 
"  St;  Sophia,"  and  whom  we  thus  identify  with  "  0  Sapientia."  So  that  if  it  had  occurred  to  the 
Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  (for  I  do  not  know  why  I  need  keep  back  the  names)  to  have  replied 
to  Mr.  Nugee's  "Oh,  my  lord  !  0  Sapientia  is  not  a  saint." — "  Then  pray,  sir,  how  about  Saint 
Sophia  f"  he  would  have  scored  one  against  the  examinee. 

Now,  I  have  already  remarked  that  there  are  dedications  to  oxa  Lord,  not  only  under  all  His 
titles  and  characteristics,  but  also  in  commemoration  of  every  event  in  his  life  on  earth,  from,  and 
even  before,  His  nativity  to  His  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension.  One  of  the  first  of  this  class 
of  dedications  is  to  be  found  in  the  city  of  Rome,  where  we  have  in  the  Capitol,  the  church  of  the 
"  Ara  Coeli,"  or  Altar  of  Heaven,  the  history  of  which  was  this  :  We  learn  from  Virgil  and 
other  contemporary  writers,  that  at  the  period  of  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era,  there 
was  a  general  idea,  which  was  widely  spread,  that  there  was  about  to  be  born  a  very  important 
personage,  who  was  coming  to  rule  the  whole  woild.  The  Emperor  Augustus  was  greatly  perturbed 
by  this  rumour,  and  he  sent  to  the  Delphic  oracle  to  enquire  what  he  ought  to  do  by  way  of 
precaution.  He  received  the  somewhat  vague  reply,  that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to 
propitiate  the  gods  by  building  an  altar  and  dedicating  it  to  Heaven.  This  advice  he  duly 
followed,  erecting  an  altar,  which  went  by  the  name  of  "Ara  Cxli,"  close  to  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Feretrius.  In  course  of  time,  this  altar,  and  the  building  in  which  it  was  contained, 
passed  into  the  possession  of  Christians,  and  was  appropriated  to  the  services  of  Christianity ;  but 
it  still  retained  the  old  name  and  dedication  given  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of  the  oracle, 
and  the  church  is  known  by  it  to  this  day.  You  may,  perhaps,  recollect  that  it  is  in  this  cluirch 
that  the  ceremonies  connected  with  the  observance  of  the  Festival  of  the  Nativity  usually  take 
place  ;  and  it  was  in  this  very  church  of  the  Ara  Ccoli  that  the  historian  Gibbon,  as  he  has  him- 
self told  us,  sat  listening  to  the  bare-footed  friars  chanting  their  vespers,  when  the  idea  first 
occurred  to  his  mind  of  writing  the  history  of  ''The  Decline  and  FaU  of  the  Roman  Empire," 
a  work  which  has  ever  since  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  first  and  foremost  classics  in  the  English 
language. 

Then  we  have  several  churches  dedicated  to  the  Nativity ;  and  here,  digressing  for  a  moment 
from  the  consideration  of  the  dedication  of  churches  to  that  of  places,  I  may  remark  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  places  discovered  in  the  New  World  and  elsewhere,  during  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  owe  their  names  to  the  custom  generally  adopted  by  the  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  mariners  of  literally  Christening  the  places  discovered  by  them  by  the  names  of  the 
saints,  or  of  the  events  in  sacred  history  commemorated  by  the  Church  on  those  days  upon 
which  the  land  was  first  sighted.  We  have  numerous  instances  of  this  practice  ;  one  most  striking 
case  being  that  of  the  naming,  by  the  great  Portuguese  discoverer,  Vasco  da  Gama,  of  the  south- 
east coast  of  Africa,  which  he  discovered  on  Christmas  Day,  14U7,  by  the  name  of  "Natal," 
the  Portuguese  equivalent  for  Christmas  Day  ;  i.e..  Dies  Nalalis — the  Birthday  of  Christ. 

Then,  in  connection  with  the  period  of  our  Lord's  infancy,  every  one  remembers  the  fountain 
and  square  of  the  Innocents,  at  Paris,  which  occupied  the  site  of  a  former  church  and  convent, 
dedicated  in  oommerc  oration  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem  killed  by  Herod.  And  the  original 
church  of  the  parish  which  is  now  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  le  Strand  (which  was  destroyed  to  make 
room  for  Somerset  House),  was  also  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Innocents. 

Then  there  is  the  season  of  Epiphany ;  and  this  reminds  us  that  an  edifice,  which  I  suppose 
is  generally  considered  to  be  the  finest  and  grandest  Gothic  cathedral  of  Europe,  is  dedicated  to 
the  three  kings  ;  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  Dom  at  Cologne.  The  accepted  history  of  the  three  kings 
(whose  names,  on  what  authority  is  doubtful,  are  given  as  Caspar,  Melchior,  and  Balthazar)  is 
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this : After   adoring  and  presenting  their  gifts    to  the  Infant  Jesus,   the  three  kings,  or  inagi, 

returned  to  the  East,  where  they  remained  until  the  dispersion  of  the  apostles,  when  they  were 
discovered  by  St.  Thomas,  from  whom  they  received  the  narrative  of  what  had  occurred  since 
their  first  visit  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  then  returning  to  Jerusalem,  they  died  there,  and  were 
buried  close  to  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion.  Three  skulls  were  dug  up  dm-ing  the  excavations  by 
St.  Helen,  which  were  deemed  to  be  those  of  the  three  kings  ;  and  they  were  taken  by  her  first  to 
Constantinople  ;  from  whence  they  were  afterwards  removed  to  Milan,  where  they  remained  until 
the  Emperor  Frederic  Barbarossa  carried  them  off  to  Cologne  ;  where  the  relics  are  to  be  seen  to 
this  day. 

There  are,  in  this  country,  several  churches  commemorating  the  Transfiguration  of  our  Lord  ; 
only  the  other  day  a  church  bearing  this  dedication  was  opened  at  Lewisham.  And  there  are 
many  churches  of  this  dedication  on  the  continent.  But  the  dedications  in  connection  with  our 
Lord  which  are  most  numerous,  and  at  the  same  time  most  striking,  are  those  which  commemorate 
the  events  of  the  Holy  Week.  Now,  to  begin  with,  not  many  persons,  perhaps,  associate  the 
State  of  Florida  with  this  period.  Most  people  suppose,  naturally  enough,  that  the  name  refers 
to  the  luxurious  growth  of  flowers  noted  there  by  the  first  discoverers.  Such  an  idea,  however, 
would  be  very  far  removed  from  the  real  origin  of  the  name  ;  and,  furthermore,  is  not  justified, 
I  believe,  by  the  actual  appearance  of  the  country,  which  is  not  a  district  of  flowers,  but  rather 
abounds  with  dismal  swamps,  and  dai'k  pine  forests.  It  derives  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
discovered  on  Palm  Sunday,  which  is  called,  in  Spanish,  Pa'ciia  Florida  (Flowery  Easter)  because 
it  is  the  custom  on  that  day  to  decorate  the  churches  with  palms  and  flowers,  in  remembrance  of 
our  Saviour's  triumphal  entry  into  Jerusalem  a  few  days  before  His  Crucifixion. 

Then  we  come  to  Maundy  Thursday,  and  we  have  numerous  dedications  (perhaps  more 
frequently  of  chapels  than  of  churches)  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  the  institution  of  which  is  com- 
memorated on  the  daj'  before  Good  Friday.  This  dedication  takes  the  form  of  "  Corpus  Christi" 
"  The  Body  of  Christ,"  and  both  of  our  great  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  colleges 
bearing  this  dedication.  It  is  especially  used  for  chapels,  which  were  intended  to  be  reserved 
for  the  administration  of  this  Holy  Sacrament,  and  the  day  which  is  now  set  apart  for  its  com- 
memoration is  the  Thui-sday  after  Trinity  Sunday  ;  the  proper  day — the  day  before  Good  Friday — 
being  already  occupied  with  the  commemoration  of  The  Passion,  and  no  other  vacant  Thursday 
occurring  until  after  Trinity  Sunday,  which  is  the  last  but  one,  as  this  of  Corpus  Christi  is  the 
last,  of  the  great  festivals  appointed  to  be  observed  with  special  services.  As  I  remarked  just  now, 
when  we  come  to  Good  Friday,  we  find  very  numerous  dedications  in  commemoration  of  every 
event  of  that  great  and  tenible  day.  Now,  if  you  turn  to  the  14th  of  September,  in  the  calendar 
in  the  Prayer  Book,  you  will  see  that  it  is  marked  as  "  Holy  Cross  Day.''  In  the  Roman  calendar 
it  is  distinguished  by  the  phrase,  "  Exaltatio  Crucis  ;  "  that  is,  Setting  up  of  the  Cross.  This 
Exaltation  of  the  Cross  serves  to  commemorate  three  distinct  events.  The  Emperor  Constantine, 
over  the  very  spot  where  the  three  crosses  were  found  at  Jerusalem,  erected  a  church.  He  then  went 
on  to  search  for  the  site  of  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord's  body,  and  guided  by  the  tradition  that 
it  was  close  by  the  scene  of  the  Crucifixion,  he  made  various  trials  about  the  spot,  and  digging 
down  about  30  feet  through  the  accumulations  of  rubbish,  the  workmen  at  last  came  upon  a 
chamber  or  cave  in  the  solid  rock  beneath,  which  so  directly  answered  to  the  description  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  that  they  had  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  verj'  spot.  Constantine  at  once  set  to 
work  to  build  another  saceUum  or  chapel  over  this  spot,  which  was  united  by  an  open  area  or 
courtyard  to  the  church  or  chapel  erected  over  the  site  of  the  Crucifixion,  and  the  entire 
structure,  which  embraces  the  sites  of  both  Crucifixion  and  Interment,  was  dedicated  under  the 
style  of  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection.  This  dedication  was  a  most  magnificent  ceremony,  for 
there  were  present  at  it  no  fewer  than  seventy  bishops,  besides  the  Emperor  of  the  whole  civilized 
world.  This  took  place  on  the  14th  September,  when  was  set  up  the  true  cross  which  had  been 
found  on  the  3rd  of  May.  Then  in  after  times,  3'ou  may  remember  how  the  cross  was  carried  off 
into  captivity  by  the  Persian  conqueror  Chosroes,  but  was  at  length  recovered  by  Heraclius,  who 
brought  it  back,  and  set  it  up  again  on  its  old  site,  and  this  re-erection  was  also  commemorated  by 
the  feast  of  the  14th  September.  Besides  this  a  large  slice  of  the  True  Cross  was  cut  off  by 
Saint  Helen  and  sent  to  Rome,  where  a  large  Basilica  was  built  to  contain  and  preserve  it  for  the 
veneration  of  the  faithful — and  this  church  is  well  known  under  the  title  of  ''  Santa  Croce  in 
Gerusalemme,''  and  is  one  of  the  four  Basilicas,  in  which  alone  the  Popes  used  personally  to 
celebrate  high  mass. 

Still  following  out  the  idea  which  we  have  seen  animated  the  discoverers  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  centuries,  to  designate  newly-found  places  in  honour  of  the  day  on  which  they  were  first 
sighted,  I  may  mention  that  there  are  several  places  in  the  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Spanish 
Main,  named  Vera  Cruz,  and  Santa  Cruz  ;  the  latter  so  named  because  discovered  on  this  day,  the 
14th  September ;  the  former  because  boasting  of  the  possession  of  a  portion  of  the  true  cross, 
sent  over  to  be  placed  in  some  of  the  churches  as  the  most  precious  and  inestimable  relic  that  the 
old  world  could  bestow  upon  the  new. 
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But  coming  nearer  home,  we  liave  the  well-known  cburcli  and  hospital  near  Winchester, 
dedicated  to  Baint  Cross  ;  and  many  similar  examples  are  to  be  found,  besides  the  rather 
remarkable  form  which  this  dedication  assumes  in  the  case  of  one  church  in  the  city  of  York, 
which  bears  the  name  of  "  Saint  Crux,"  the  old  English  form  of  ''  Holy  Rood." 

The  Rood  being  the  Rod,  the  stem  of  the  cross,  having  a  reference  to  the  mystical  inter- 
pretation of  the  passage  in  the  Psalms—"  When  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff  shall  comfort  me," — is  nearly  equally  common.  Those  of  my  hearers  who  have 
been  in  Edinburgh,  will  doubtless  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  beautiful  ruins  of  the  "chapel  " 
bearing  that  dedication.  In  reality,  Hotyrood  Chapel  is  not,  as  is  generally  supposed,  the  chapel  of 
the  palace  ;  but  is  the  ruined  church  of  the  Abbey  of  the  Holy  Rood,  on  the  site  of  which 
Holyrood  Palace  is  now  erected.  Most  persons  are  under  the  impression  that  the  present  state  of 
dilapidation  in  which  the  chapel  exists  is  the  result  of  the  hatred  for  sacred  emblems  which  has 
marked  the  Puritan  spirit  of  the  people,  in  the  midst  of  whom  a  church  bearing  such  a 
"  superstitious  "  title  was  erected,  but  it  was  not  so  ;  in  fact,  the  truth  is  the  chapel  was  killed  by 
kindness.  During  the  seventeenth  century,  some  very  zealous  persons  were  anxious  to  make  the 
ancient  chapel  look  finer ;  and  they,  therefore,  as  the  roof  needed  repairs,  covered  it  with  large 
flagstones.  The  weight  of  these  stones  broke  through  the  rafters,  which  had  not  been  intended  to 
carry  such  a  burden,  and  so  the  structure  gave  way  ;  and  it  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this 
injury  has  never  been  repaired. 

Most  persons  who  have  been  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer  will  remember  the  very  pretty  and  charming 
little  chapel  on  the  bank  of  the  Liane  river,  known  as  "  la  Chapelle  du  Saint  Sang."  It  is  in  truth  a 
reliquary  in  stone  ;  built  to  preserve  and  enshrine  a  drop  of  Our  Lord's  sacred  blood,  caught  (so 
says  the  legend)  by  Joseph  of  Arimathaea  on  a  sponge  as  it  fell,  and  eventually  given  to  Godefroi 
de  Bouillon,  during  his  stay  in  the  Holy  Land,  and  by  him  presented  to  his  native  town,  where  it 
has  remained  ever  since.  Of  course  it  is  legitimate  for  any  one  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  its 
history,  or,  indeed,  as  to  whether  it  is  actually  blood  at  all,  or  whether  it  is  not  more  probably  a 
drop  taken  from  a  consecrated  chalice.  But  whatever  may  be  its  origin,  there  it  is ;  and  this 
evening  I  have  but  to  deal  with  the  dedication  of  the  chapel.  At  Bruges,  again,  there  is  also  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  the  Holy  Blood,  in  which  a  similar  relic  is  preserved  and  exhibited  to  the  veneration 
of  the  faithful  on  every  Thursday. 

There  is,  or  perhaps  I  ought  rather  to  say  was,  at  Pisa  a  most  lovely  little  chapel,  bearing  the 
curious  dedication  of  Santa  Spina,  which  I  have  read  in  the  newspaper  recently  is  threatened  with 
removal  at  this  very  time,  in  order  to  widen  a  road  for  the  convenience  of  a  tramway !  This  title 
does  not  mean  that  there  was  ever  a  saintly  person  bearing  the  name  of  "  Saint  Spina."  It  is,  in 
fact,  simply  a  dedication  to  the  "  Holy  Thorn,"  one  of  the  thorns  which  constituted  the  crown  of 
our  Saviour  during  his  mocking  trial  being  preserved  here ;  and  this  edifice  is,  also,  rather  a 
reliquary  than  a  chapel,  though  it  is  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  the  pious  not  only  to  view  so 
sacred  a  relic,  but  to  say  their  prayers  in  its  presence. 

Now  I  come  to  the  consideration  of  a  dedication  which  has  given  rise  to  a  good  deal  of 
puzzlement,  though,  if  carefully  looked  at,  the  history  of  its  origin  and  character  is  in  reality 
very  simple. 

In  almost  all  the  large  churches  on  the  Continent,  and  in  some  few  of  those  in  England,  we 
Bee  what  are  known  as  the  "  Stations  of  the  Cross  ";  certain  parts  of  the  walls  or  piers  being  hung 
with  pictures  or  sculptures,  representing  the  different  scenes  in  Our  Lord's  passage  from  the 
Judgment  HaU  of  Pilate  to  His  Crucifixion,  Burial,  and  Resurrection,  and  which  serve  for  the 
exercise  of  a  series  of  devotions  known  as  ''  The  Way  of  the  Cross,"  in  the  course  of  which 
devout  persons  pass  round  the  building,  meditating  on  the  events  of  the  Passion,  and  repeating 
prayers  appropriate  to  the  occasion.  One  of  the  Stations  of  the  Cross  is  dedicated  to  St.  Veronica ; 
the  received  tradition  concerning  it  being  that  at  a  certain  stage  in  Our  Saviour's  passage  along 
the  Via  Dolorosa  to  Calvary  bearing  the  cross,  when  almost  overborne  with  fatigue,  a  woman 
named  Veronica,  stepping  forward  from  the  crowd  of  spectators,  wiped  His  face  with  a  napkin.  The 
legend  goes  on  to  say  that  the  impression  of  Our  Lord's  countenance  remained  upon  the  cloth, 
which  was  afterwards  regarded  with  great  veneration,  and  is  now  preserved  in  one  of  the  chapels  which 
occupy  the  spandrils  between  the  arches  which  hold  up  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The 
story  was  greatly  expanded  in  later  times,  but  the  original  account  of  the  incident  is  very  simple. 
Eusebius,  the  great  church  historian,  writing  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  says  that  while 
Jesus  was  on  His  way  to  crucifixion,  and  fainting  under  the  burden  of  His  cross,  a  woman  bearing 
the  very  common  Syrian  name  of  Bernice  or  Berfiice  (which  by  the  usual  interchange  of  V  for 
B,  would  be  rendered  in  Latin  as  "  Veronica")  stepped  forward  and  wiped  His  face  with  her 
handkerchief  ;  and  there  he  stops  :  and  it  is  clear  that  in  his  days  some  charitable  woman  was 
venerated  for  this  act  of  kindness.  Four  hundred  years  later,  there  was  a  violent  persecution  in 
the  East  against  images  and  pictures  of  every  sort,  which  is  commonly  known  as  tiie  Iconoclastic 
persecution.  Whilst  it  lasted,  the  authorities  not  only  destroyed  every  picture  which  they  could 
obtain,  but  persecuted  their  possessors,  especially  in  those  cases  where  they  would  not  give   them 
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up.  Now,  there  existed  at  that  time  gi-eat  numbers  of  pictures  of  a  very  archaic  type,  which  were 
traditionally  reputed  to  have  been  painted  by  St.  Luke.  The  persons  who  possessed  and  valued 
these  pictures  fled  from  the  East  to  Eome,  where  no  persecution  then  existed.  The  possessor  of 
one  of  these  representations  of  Our  Lord  styled  it  (in  a  mixed  phrase  of  Latin  and  Greek)  Vei-a 
Icon,  ''  a  true  image  "  ;  and  in  a  short  time  a  single  name  was  coined  out  of  the  two  words,  the  letter 
"  n  ''  being  slipped  in  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  and  each  one  of  these  "  true  likenesses  "  came  to  be 
known  as  a  "  Veronica."  Thus  there  had  come  to  be  a  single  word,  Veronica,  signifying  both 
the  pious  woman  who  had  wiped  Our  Lord's  face  with  her  napkin  (sudarium),  and  a  true  portrait 
or  semblance  of  His  sacred  visage  ;  and  it  required  no  very  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  run 
the  two  things  together,  and  so  put  the  legend  into  its  present  form.  The  woman  was  then  said 
to  have  found  the  face  of  Our  Lord  imprinted  on  the  cloth ;  and  I  have  very  little  doubt 
that  the  cloth  long  shown  as  the  identical  sudarium  which  Saint  Veronica  had  used  is  in  reality 
one  of  those  archaic  pictures  of  the  Saviour  which  had  been  brought  to  Eome  from  the  East, 
under  the  circumstances  that  I  have  narrated. 

There  is  one  very  curious  dedication  in  connection  with  Our  Lord's  Passion  which  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention.  We  should,  in  England,  probably  think  it  very  odd  if  a  church  should  be 
dedicated  to  "a  fainting  fit,"  or  "  spasm."  Yet  there  is,  or  was,  a  convent  in  Sicily  having  this 
dedication,  and  well  known  as  "Lo  Spasimo  di  Sicilia."  Amongst  the  half-dozen  pictures 
which  claim  to  be  the  finest  in  the  world,  is  one  bearing  this  name.  It  was  painted  by  Raffaelle, 
and  represents  the  incident  of  Our  Saviour  fainting  under  the  weight  of  His  Cross  while  upon  the 
way  to  Calvary.  This  picture  was  executed  for  the  convent  just  named,  and  when  complete  was 
carefully  packed,  happily  in  a  water-tight  case,  and  despatched  to  Sicily.  The  ship  in  which  it 
was  sent  was,  however,  wrecked,  and  the  cargo,  including  the  precious  painting,  lost,  for  a  time  at 
least ;  for  ultimately  the  picture,  after  floating  about,  like  Cleopatra's  Needle  the  other  day,  was 
recovered,  and  after  some  vicissitudes  found  its  way,  not  to  the  church  of  the  convent  for  which  it 
was  iutended,  but  to  Naples,  from  whence  it  has  been  transferred,  and  is  now,  I  believe,  at 
Madrid. 


THE  DEDICATIONS  OF  CIIURCIIES.-PART  II. 

By  CHARLES   BROWNE,  M.A. 


The  last  time  that  I  had  the  great  pleasure  and  privilege  of  addressing  the  members  of  this  Society, 
I  brought  the  subject  I  had  chosen  to  speak  upon  down  to  those  dedications  to  our  Lord  which 
were  in  immediate  connection  with  the  Passion.  I  believe  the  last  saint  whom  I  mentioned  in 
reference  to  this  was  Saint  Veronica ;  and  if  I  remember  aright  I  showed  that  there  was  reason 
for  supposing  that  the  familiar  legend  had  grown  out  of  a  mistaken  interpretation  of  her  name, 
which  is  formed  by  a  cmious  mingling  of  Latin  and  Greek.  It  appears  certain  that  there  was  a 
saintly  woman  who  wiped  our  Lord's  face  with  her  handkerchief,  during  his  passage  to  Calvary, 
named  Bemice,  which  name,  by  the  common  interchange  of  B  and  V,  was  Latinised  into  Veronica, 
and  was  aftervrards  confounded  with  the  same  word  Veronica,  formed  out  of  the  two  words 
"Vera  Icon,"  meaning  a  true  image  or  portrait;  which  was  used  to  designate  one  of  those  archaic 
pictm'es  or  representations  of  our  Lord  wliich  became  very  common  in  the  eighth  century,  and  were 
brought  to  Rome  in  great  numbers  during  the  Iconoclastic  persecutions  in  the  East.  And  I  think  it 
is  quite  certain  that  whichever  be  the  origin  of  the  name  the  pronunciation  must  be  with  a  long 
''i"  ;  and  I,  therefore,  beg  to  take  the  liberty  of  expressing  it  as  "  Veroni'ca,''  without  giving  way 
to  the  modern  usage  of  calling  the  saint  "  Veron'ica." 

Before  quitting  the  subject  of  dedications  in  connection  with  the  Passion,  there  is  one  saint 
to  whom  there  are  numerous  dedications  but  who  is  not,  I  think,  generally  regarded  as  having  any 
association  with  that  particular  subject.  I  refer  to  Saint  Christopher,  to  whom  there  are  a  great 
number  of  churches  dedicated,  and  among  other  things,  there  is  an  island  dedicated  to  him  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  which  is  more  familiarly  known  to  seamen  as  St.  "Kitts."  Anyone  who  carefully  reads 
the  "  Golden  Legend,"  by  Jacobus  de  Voragine,  will  see  that  the  history  of  Saint  Christopher  is 
for  the  most  part  an  allegory  of  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  and  that  there  has  been  a  confusion  between 
a  real  historical  personage,  a  soldier  of  gigantic  stature,  a  native  of  Lycia,  who  assumed  the  name 
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of  Cliristophorus  at  his  baptism  (signifying  tliat  he  intended  henceforth  to  be  a  bearer  of  the  Cross 
of  Christ),  and  the  Cross  which  bore  our  Lord  during  his  Passion.  I  have  sometimes  fancied  that 
it  was  this  allegorical  allusion  to  the  Cross  that  led  to  the  belief  which  was  very  common  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  especially  in  England,  that  whoever  looked  upon  the  image  or  picture  of 
Saint  Christopher  the  first  thing  in  the  morning,  would  be  safe  from  harm  during  the  rest  of  the  day. 
Consequently,  we  find  when  the  internal  walls  of  our  churches  are  scraped  during  restorations,  that 
in  a  great  number  of  cases  the  most  remarkable  fresco  which  is  revealed  is  a  representation  of  the 
gigantic  form  of  St.  Christopher,  striding  through  the  stream  with  the  infant  Saviour  on  his 
shoulders ;  and  this  fresco  is  usually  placed  on  the  wall  of  a  church  exactly  opposite  the  principal 
entrance  :  so  that  the  first  object  on  which  persons  coming  into  the  church  must  cast  their  eyes 
would  be  this  picture  of  Saint  Christopher.  The  image  generally  has  underneath  it  a  verse, 
recording  in  Latin  the  effect  which  the  act  of  gazing  upon  it  is  supposed  to  have.  It  differs  a 
little  in  the  wording  in  different  places  :  but  there  is  one  I  remember  in  a  church  in  Wiltshire, 
which  runs  thus  : — 

"  Christophori  Sancti  Spociem  quicunque  tuetur 
lllo  aanfe  die  nullo  dolore  gravetur." 

That  is,  "  Whoever  looks  upon  the  image  of  St.  Christopher,  during  that  day  certainly  he 
shall  be  overwhelmed  by  no  sorrow."  Now,  I  imagine  that  if  one  looks  upon  the  history  of 
St,  Christopher  in  the  light  of  an  allegory  of  the  Cross  of  Christ  he  will  see  the  truth  and  beauty 
of  the  idea  suggested  by  the  inscription,  superstitious  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  be.  For  if 
one  considers  what  the  true  meaning  of  the  legend  is,  that  a  person  who  fixes  his  gaze — his  mental 
gaze — (m  the  Cross  of  our  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  and  keeps  his  mind  steadily  fixed  on 
that,  he  will  not  be  weighed  down  by  all  the  troubles  of  the  day, — it  will  be  easily  understood 
how  the  tradition  originated ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  when  the  idea  of  placincr 
these  pictures  of  St.  Christopher  in  our  churches  was  first  started,  the  tradition  was  preserved, 
although  it  may  have  been  lost  sight  of  in  later  times. 

Closely  connected  with  dedications  referring  to  the  Passion,  are  those  associated  with  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  of  Christ,  which  we  in  this  country  generally  designate  as  "  Saint ''  Sepulchre ;  the 
appellation  having  of  course  reference  not  to  a  person,  but  to  a  thing  or  place.  It  is  well  known 
that  after  discovering  the  true  site  of  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  and  recovering  that  which  was 
supposed  to  be  the  true  Cross,  the  Emperor  Constantino  continued  his  excavations  and  researches, 
in  the  soil  about  the  locality;  and  being  guided  by  the  landmarks  which  remained,  or  had  been 
revealed,  at  length  came  upon  the  place  of  burial  of  our  Lord.  Just  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  they 
dug  through  some  30  feet  of  rubbish,  and  at  last  came  upon  a  rock  having  a  chasm  in  it,  exactly 
answering  the  tradition  and  description  of  the  Sepulchre  of  our  Lord.  Constantino  immediately 
ordered  to  be  built  upon  it  a  grand  and  very  magnificent  church  or  chapel,  which  was  connected 
with  the  church  above,  then  in  course  of  erection  over  the  site  of  the  crucifixion,  by  an  open  area 
or  court,  and  the  entire  group  was  known  as  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  that  is  the  Church  of 
the  Resurrection.  The  dedication  of  this  building  took  place  upon  the  14th  September,  when  the 
cross  was  once  more  set  up  in  its  original  place,  and  it  is  the  observance  of  the  anniversary  of  this 
dedication  that  has  led  to  our  keeping  the  14th  September,  as  we  have  it  in  our  own  church  calendar, 
as  a  festival  under  the  title  of  "Holy  Cross  Day,"  or  as  it  is  termed  in  the  Latin  calendar, 
"  Exaltatio  Crucis." 

The  object  of  the  crusades  was,  we  know,  to  recover  possession  of  the  holy  places  which  had 
been  sanctified  by  the  presence  of  our  Lord  when  on  earth  ;  and  one  of  the  very  first  sites  which 
the  Crusaders  sought  to  regain  was  the  site  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  Saracens.  When  the  Christian  warriors  returned  to  their  homes,  and  sank  into  a  peaceful 
decline  of  hfe,  they  were  very  fond,  at  least  such  of  them  as  could  afford  it,  of  having  churches 
erected  after  the  model  of  those  in  the  East,  in  commemoration  of  their  early  toils  and  struggles  ; 
and  amongst  these,  dedications  to  St.  Sepulchre  became  very  common.  We  have  one  of  these 
within  a  stone's  throw  of  this  Chapter  House, — that  on  Snow  Hill :  a  church  whicli  has,  I  believe, 
the  remarkable  peculiarity  of  standing  one-half  within  the  City,  and  one-half  outside.  In 
consequence  of  this  peculiar  position,  it  enjoys  the  unique  distinction  and  privilege  of  having  no 
fewer  than  six  churchwardens,  three  for  each  portion.  These  half-dozen  chui-chwardens  all  pull, 
as  they  are  bound  to  do,  in  the  same  boat — only  it  happens  sometimes  that  they  pull  after  the 
fashion  in  which  I  have  known  a  boat-race  to  be  arranged,  where  the  three  in  the  bow  'face 
the  three  in  the  stern,  the  rudder  is  unshipped,  and  they  set  to  work  to  see  which  party 
can  outpuU  the  other ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  when  St.  Sepulchre's  Church  was  recently 
about  to  be  restored,  the  six  churchwardens  pulled  in  this  manner.  Everything  proposed  by  one 
pai'ty  being  most  vigorously  opposed  by  the  other ;  so  that  some  fabulous  sum  of  money  was 
expended  upon  obtaining  the  faculty,  the  amount  of  which  I  suppose  is  known  only  to  our  friend.s 
on  the  other  side  of  St.  Paul's,  the  Proctors  in  Doctors'  Commons ;  but  which  is  said,  on  good 
authority,  to  have  exceeded  the  entire  amount  laid  out  upon  the  restoration  of  the  church  itself. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  about  many  of  the  churches  dedicated  to  St.  Sepulchre,  that  they  have 
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a  circular  form  of  nave,  in  place  of  the  oblong  plan  so  usual  in  other  churches.  This  rounded 
form  of  nave  vras  adopted  in  the  churches  built  by  the  Crusaders,  in  imitation  of  the  Church  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  at  Jerusalem.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  this  circular  nave  in  England.  There 
is  for  example,  the  well  known  church  of  St.  Sepulchre,  at  Northampton  ;  that  at  Little  Maplestead, 
iu  Essex  ;  another  at  Cambridge,  and  the  ruined  chapel  in  the  courtyard  of  Ludlow  Castle.  Best 
known  of  all  is  the  Temple  Church  in  London,  the  dedication  of  the  oblong  chancel  of  which, 
however,  is  to  St.  Mary  in  the  Temple.  The  naves  of  these  churiihes  were  built  in  the  circular 
form  after  the  model  of  the  Sepulchre  church,  because  the  Templars  themselves,  although  they 
derived  their  name  from  their  head-quarters  at  Jenasalem.  which  were  possibly  near  the  site  of  the 
Temple,  yet  regarded  as  their  principal  object  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  ;  and,  as  I  just 
pointed  out,  most  of  their  churches  bore  that  dedication.  Connected  with  the  mention  of  the 
Templars  there  is  a  society  which  I  may  as  well  mention  here,  though  perhaps  it  is  a  little  out  of 
its  place,  which  bears  the  name  of  a  saint  to  whom  are  to  be  found  a  great  number  of  dedications — 
I  mean  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  Dedications  to  this  saint  are  not  altogether  confined  to  mediaeval 
times  ;  as  I  remember  some  years  since  ''  assisting, ''  in  the  French  sense  of  the  tei-m,  at  the 
opening  of  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  at  South  Hackney  ;  and  there  are  others 
even  in  recent  times  bearing  this  dedication.  Now,  the  Society  or  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jenisalem 
was  not  originally  composed  of  knights  at  all ;  nevertheless,  its  members  did  some  very  useful  work 
before  the  days  of  the  Crusaders.  After  the  Holy  Land  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens. 
it  became  an  exceedingly  diflScult  thing  for  pilorims  to  visit  the  holy  places,  especially  as  there 
was  in  those  days  no  Mr.  Cook  to  "personally  conduct"  parties  to  Palestine.  "Travel"  in  those 
times  was  indeed  what  its  derivation  indicated — work  or  "travail"  in  very  truth. 

Well,  some  merchants  who  traded  to  the  Levant,  formed  themselves  into  a  society  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  pilgrims,  and  provided  for  them  ''  Hospitia,"  establishments  wherein  persons 
who  intended  to  visit  the  Holy  Land  might  be  fed  and  lodged  while  on  their  way  ;  and  by  the 
payment  to  the  Sultan  of  a  tax  or  tribute,  these  bodies  were  able  to  get  the  privilege  of  having 
certain  receptacles,  or  hospitia,  along  the  whole  line  of  the  main  roads  of  the  pilgrims,  and  there 
they  accordingly  established  houses  for  this  purpose.  Having  thus  formed  themselves  into  a 
regularly  organised  body,  they  took  for  their  patron  saint  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  This  John  was 
a  Cypriot,  that  is,  a  native  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  was  a  man  so  well  known  and  dis- 
tinguished for  his  charity,  in  the  eleemosynary  sense,  that  he  was  called  John  the  Almsgiver — 
Johannes  Eleemosynarius.  He  was  the  original  and  sole  patron  of  this  society  of  Levant 
merchants.  When,  however,  the  Crusaders  commenced  their  task  of  recovering  possession  of  the 
Holy  Land  by  force  of  arms,  the  functions  of  the  order  became  very  much  extended,  because  they 
had  to  provide  hospitia,  not  only  now  and  then  for  individual  and  straggling  pilgrims,  but  thev  had 
in  some  cases  to  establish  fortresses,  manned  by  armed  garrisons.  Their  houses  were  indeed  often, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  out-posts  in  an  enemy's  land,  and  the  order  received  very  large  grants, 
both  of  lands  and  money,  to  enable  them  to  carry  out  their  objects.  As  time  went  on,  the  order 
got  a  little  ashamed  of  their  original  patron,  for  what  reason  I  do  not  know,  and  their  principal 
house  in  Jerusalem  itself  was  considered  to  be  dedicated,  not  to  St.  .lohn  of  Jerusalem,  but  to  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  gradually  the  order  got  to  look  upon  St.  John  the  Baptist  as  their  patron, 
rather  than  the  Cypriot,  St.  John  of  Jerusalem.  If,  any  day  when  you  are  taking  a  walk  down 
Fleet  Street,  you  will  look  at  the  entrance  to  Middle  Temple  Lane,  you  will  see  a  sculptured 
representation  of  a  lamb  and  flag  over  the  gate,  being  the  cognisance  of  the  order,  and  the 
symbol  of  St.  John  the  Baptist.  This  figure — the  Agnus  Dei — indicates,  as  you  know,  the  Church 
militant,  and  has,  therefore,  been  adopted  by  the  order  and  placed  on  their  escutcheon,  when, 
from  the  necessity  of  the  case,  they  became  a  military  as  well  as  a  religious  body.  When  the 
members  of  the  order  were  driven  away  from  the  Holy  Land,  they  first  of  all  settled  down  at 
St.  Jean  d'Acre  ;  but,  being  expelled  from  Syria,  they  went  to  Cyprus,  and  from  thence  to  Rhodes, 
and  being  in  turn  compelled  to  leave  that  island,  Charles  V.  gave  them  the  island  of  Malta.  They 
fortified  and  hidd  it  witb  varying  fortun»'s  till  the  time  of  the  First  Napoleon,  when,  through  the 
treachery  of  the  Grand  Master,  he  was  able,  while  on  his  Egyptian  expedition,  to  seize  it  for  the  French. 
The  English  soon  afterwards  wrested  it  from  them,  and  we  hold  it  to  the  present  day.  When  they 
were  thus  broken  up,  the  order  appeared  for  a  time  to  have  been  dispersed,  but  they  kept  up  the 
organisation  of  the  society,  whicu  had  been  divided  into  several  sections,  known  as  lanques,  or 
tongues,  and  amongst  ourselves,  quite  recently,  it  was  revived  with  considerable  vigour  and  force, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  having,  as  you  are  aware,  been  admitted  as  a  member.  They  adhere,  I 
believe,  to  the  old  rule  of  enrolling  as  actual  members  only  those  persons  who  could  show  at 
least  four  unbroken  descents  of  nobility  ;  and  now  that  the  Messrs.  Cook  and  Gaze,  and  others, 
have  kindly  undertaken  their  old  duties,  they  devote  themselves  no  longer  to  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  hospitia,  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  from  which  they  derive  their  name  of 
"  hospitallers,"  but  bestow  their  energies  rather  in  providing  hospitals  in  the  modern  sense, 
establishing  ambulance  corps,  and  otherwise  making  provision  for  the  care  of  the  sick  and  wounded 
in  times  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war. 
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Now  let  me  return  to  the  subject  of  dedinations  in  memory  of  the  Holy  Senulchre  and.  the 
Resurrection  of  our  Lord.  I  have  mentioned  that  the  grand  church  which  was  erected  at  Jerusalem 
was  dedicated  as  the  Church  of  the  Anastasis,  or  the  Resurrection.  There  is  a  rather  remarkable 
dedication  of  this  class  at  Constantinople,  in  the  form  of  a  church  known  as  that  of  St.  Anasta-iia. 
Now,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  was  dedicated  to  an  actual  person  bearing  the  name  of 
Anastasia — there  was  no  female  of  that  name  canonised  ;*  but  this  was  a  dedication  in  memory  of 
a  resurrection.  In  this  particular  case,  however,  the  act  commemorated  is  not  the  resurrection  of 
our  Lord,  but,  as  we  are  told  by  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  himself,  this  church  was  erected  in  honour 
and  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  and  resuscitation,  through  his  preaching,  of  the  true  faith 
in  the  Trinity,  which  had  been  revived  after  it  had  been  in  a  condition  of  suspended  animation 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  Arian  heresy. 

In  our  own  country,  in  Essex,  there  are  two  adjoining  parishes  which  are  called  respectively, 
"Good  Easter"  and  "  High  Easter."  These  are,  in  reality,  dedications  to  the  Resurrection,  and 
the  form  in  which  these  dedications  occur  calls  our  attention  to  the  very  singular  fact  that,  to  this 
day,  we  keep  the  highest  Christian  festival — the  Queen  of  Feasts — imder  the  title  of  a  heathen 
goddess;  Easter  being  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  old  Saxon  '' Eostre,"  or  "  Ostara,"  the 
Goddess  of  Spring. 

When  St.  Augustine  came  to  evangelize  Saxon  England,  he  received  from  St.  Gregory,  who 
took  a  lively  interest  in  his  mission,  a  number  of  instructions  as  to  what  he  should  do  in  the 
course  of  his  mission  ;  and  this  set  of  instructions  has  been  preserved  for  us  by  the  Venerable 
Bede,  and  very  excellent  they  are  for  their  practical  form  as  well  as  for  their  good,  sound,  common 
sense.  Amongst  these  St.  Gregory  gave  Augustine  the  practical  advice  that,  wherever  he  found 
the  people  were  in  the  habit  of  observing  a  festival  of  any  sort  or  kind,  he  should  not  attempt  to 
suppress  it,  but  should  endeavour  to  couple  its  observance  with  some  Christian  rite,  and  so  change 
the  object  of  the  festival.  St.  Augustine  carried  out  this  rule,  and  that,  in  fact,  is  the  origin  of 
our  country  "wakes,"  which  are  festivals  held  in  honour  of  a  patron  saint,  and  usually  last  during 
a  week,  commencing  with  the  vigil  {i.e.  the  watch-night  or  wake-night)  of  the  holy-day. 
Augustine  found  that  there  was  a  festival  of  flowers  held  in  England  during  the  month  of  April, 
which  fitted  in  so  nearly  with  the  anniversary  of  the  Resurrection  of  our  Lord,  that  instead  of  con- 
demning he  continued  it  without  changing  the  old  name,  only  referring  it  to  the  Resurrection  of 
our  Lord ;  and  so  it  still  preserves,  down  to  this  dav,  the  name  of  its  original  dedication  to  Eostre, 
although,  of  course,  it  is  now  accepted  entirely  as  the  Christian  festival  of  the  Resurrection.  Yet 
the  name  "  Easter ''  is  not  so  entirely  inappropriate  for  representing  the  festival  of  our  Lord's 
rising  as  might  at  first  appear,  seeing  that  it  is  but  a  modified  form  of  that  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  symbols  of  our  risen  Lord — the  East — the  quarter  of  the  rising  sun,  connected 
(collaterally)  with  the  Greek  Eos — the  dawn  of  day.  There  is  a  passage  in  Zechariah  iii.  8,  where, 
in  our  present  translation,  we  read,  "  I  will  bring  forth  my  servant  the  Branch,"  but  which  in  the 
Vulgate  is  rendered,  "  Ecce  enim  ego  adducam  servum  meum  Orientem."  "  Behold  I  will  lead 
forth  my  servant  the  East,"  or  "the  sun-rising,"  each  of  which  ideas  is  expressed  in  the  term 
"Easter,"  which  combines  in  one  word  the  meaning  both  of  the  springing  up  and  bursting  forth 
in  vernal  beauty  of  the  flowers  and  trees,  of  the  earth,  and  the  manifestation  of  the  new  life  in  our 
risen  Lord,  of  which  the  rising  sun  is  the  most  appropriate  symbol  and  representation. 

Lastly,  in  connection  with  the  dedications  to  our  Lord,  we  come  to  the  Ascension,  of  which 
class  of  dedications  also  we  have  numerous  instances.  Here,  again,  we  have  an  illustration  of 
that  of  which  I  spoke  last  time,  namely,  the  habit  of  the  mariners  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries  of  literally  christening  any  place  which  they  newly  discovered  by  calling  it  by  the  name 
of  the  particular  saint,  or  sacred  event,  marked  in  the  calendar  opposite  the  day  upon  which  they 
first  sighted  their  new  discovery.  There  is  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic  ocean  a  litt^le  solitary  rock, 
known  as  Ascension  Island,  because  it  was  discovered  on  Ascension  Day.  Perhaps  if  its 
discoverers  could  have  known  what  its  future  his'ory  would  be,  they  would  have  dedicated  it 
rather  to  Saints  Gog  and  Magog,  and  arranged  for  a  commemorative  festival  to  be  held  on  the  9th 
of  each  November,  for  it  is  from  this  lonely  island  that  the  principal  supplies  are  derived  of  turtle, 
the  fumes  of  which  arise  into  the  nostrils  of  those  gigantic  wooden  figures  of  Gog  and  Magog  which 
overlook  the  scene  at  the  Lord  Mayor's  banquet  in  Guildhall  on  that  day. 

I  will  not  stop  to  dilate  on  the  numerous  dedications  to  "  Le  Sacre  Coeur  de  Jesus."  the  Sacred 
Heart,  which  have  arisen  from  the  vision  beheld  by  a  nun,  who  supposed  that  she  had  seen  our 
Lord,  and  that  he  had  literally  exchanged  hearts  with  her,  having  taken  away  her  heart  and  left 
His  own  in  its  place,  but  this  has  become  a  very  favourite  dedication  for  Roman  Catholic  churches, 

•  There  is,  however,  a  Roman  virgin  martyr  bearing  the  name  of  St,  Anastasia,  to  whose  memory  a  church 
at  the  foot  of  the  Palatine  Hill  is  dedicated,  and  who  is  aUo  the  titular  saint  of  a  well-known  and  beautiful  church 
in  Verona.  She  suffered  martyrdom  under  Diocletian,  and  her  life  is  tfiven  in  the  Catalogus  Sanctorum  of  Petrus 
de  Natalibus,  lib.  ii.,  cap.  ii. ,  and  also  in  the  Legenda  Sanctorum  of  Jacobus  de  Voragine.  See  also  Mrs.  Jameson's 
"  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,"  ii.,  639  (3rd  Edition).     [Editor.] 
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especially  in  France.  There  are  also  dedications  commemorative  of  the  Wounds  of  our  Lord. 
Passina,  however,  from  these,  I  will  now  speak  of  the  dedications  to  the  Third  Person  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  the  Holy  Spirit. 

It  is  remarkable  to  notice  how  very  few  of  these  dedications  there  are.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
TValcott  says  there  are  only  sis  dedications  to  the  Holy  Spirit  in  this  country,  including  one  instance 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Yet,  formerly  these  dedications  must  have  been  very  common,  for  you  will 
perhaps  remember  that  in  the  passage  quoted  by  Bingham,  from  St.  Augustine,  which  I  cited  in 
mv  former  address,  in  which  the  saint  is  arguing  with  Maximinus  the  Arian,  and  contending  for 
the  divinity  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  he  shows  that  the  Third  Person  in  the  Holy  Trinity  must  be  God, 
because  so  many  churches  are  dedicated  to  Him  ;  and  yet,  he  says,  we  dedicate  churches  to  none 
but  God.  It  is  obvious  that  such  a  line  of  reasoning  could  not  have  been  used  unless  it  had  been 
known  at  that  time  that  there  were  many  dedications  to  the  Holy  Spirit.  In  one  sense,  indeed,  the 
Third  Person  has  the  most  numerous  dedications  of  any  :  for  every  baptized  person  is,  as  St.  Paul 
says,  ''a  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost."  But  even  before  the  time  of  St.  Augustine,  and  before  the 
practice  of  dedicating  churches  specificaUy  had  arisen  at  all,  TertuUian  speaks  of  the  church  as 
"  domus  columbae,"  the  house  of  the  I)o"e,  the  recognised  symbol  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  thus 
apparently  signifying  that  every  church  was  to  be  regarded  as  inhabited  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  so 
was  properly  dedicated  to  Him.    • 

Passing  from  these  dedications  to  the  Holy  Spirit,  we  naturally  come  nest  to  those  com- 
memorating the  Angelic  Host.  Now,  of  the  angels  there  are  only  four  whose  names  can  be  said 
to  be  at  all  familiar  to  us.  They  are  Saints  Gabriel.  Raphael,  Michael,  and  Uriel.  Of  these, 
Uriel  not  being  mentioned  anywhere  except  in  the  very  apocryphal  Second  Book  of  Esdras,  I  do 
not  suppose  that  any  churches  have  been  dedicated  to  this  angel  ;  but  to  each  of  the  others  there 
are  many  dedications.  To  Gabriel,  for  instance,  there  is  a  well-known  church  dedicated  at  Pimlico. 
He  is  peculiarly  the  "  Angelus,"  the  "  Messenger  "  who  is  employed  in  bearing  tidings  from  heaven 
to  earth.  Consequently,  Gabriel  is  pre-eminently  the  angel  of  the  Annunciation,  and  dedications 
to  the  Annunciation  which  are  not  infrequent  may  be  considered  as  commemorating  this  angel  as 
well  as  the  blessed  Virgin  Mar}-. 

Raphael  figures  only  in  the  Book  of  Tobit,  where  he  is  introduced  as  teaching  the  young 
Tobias  to  catch  the  fish  with  which  he  afterwards  exorcises  the  evil  spirit.  There  are  accordingly 
several  fishermen's  churches  dedicated  to  Saint  Raphael.  I  remember  one  at  Venice,  and  there  is 
another,  which  we  all  know,  at  Bristol,  to  which  the  chHure  has  been  applied  with  much  severity, 
only  because  it  was  so  successful  in  dealing  with  the  spiritual  necessities  of  that  fisherman  class 
who  are  supposed  to  be  specially  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  this  their  patron  saint.  Amongst 
the  half-dozen  finest  pictures  in  the  world  must  be  reckoned  the  one  painted  by  Raffaelle  in  honour 
of  his  patron  saint.  It  is  known  as  "La  Madonna  del  Pesce,"  or  as  "La  Vierge  an  Poisson." 
Into  it  the  painter  has  introduced  his  own  portrait  in  the  character  of  the  young  Tobias,  holding 
a  fish  in  his  hand,  and  offering  it  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  and  her  divine  Child,  to  whom  he  is  being 
introduced  by  his  guardian  angel  and  namesake  Saint  Raphael.  The  picture  was  painted  by 
Raffaelle  entirely  con  nmore,  and  was  presented  by  him  to  a  church  bearing  that  dedication,  in 
honour  and  commemoration  of  that  guardian  angel  with  whom  he  was  so  peculiarly  associated. 

But  the  archangel  to  whom  dedications  are  most  frequently  made  is,  I  suppose.  Saint  Michael. 
Now,  if  I  were  to  ask  anyone  except  a  member  of  St.  Paul's  Ecalesiological  Society,  who,  of  coarse, 
has  an  ex-officio  knowledge  of  such  recondite  points,  '•  when  is  St.  Michael's  Day?" — I  dare  say 
most  persons  would  reply,  '■  St.  Michael's  Day  is,  of  course,  the  day  which  bears  that  name — 
Michaelmas  Day,  September  29th."  But  they  would  be  wrong  in  such  an  assumption.  The 
correct  reply  would  be  "Yesterday,  the  8th  of  May."  The  2yth  September  only  possesses  its 
distinctive  name  because  it  is  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  first  church  that  was 
ever  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  ;  and  the  way  in  which  it  came  to  pass  that  it  was  so  dedicated 
is  this  : — 

It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  about  the  year  450  A.D.,  that  there  lived  a  very 
wealthy  herdsman,  who  had  large  flocks  of  sheep  and  cattle,  which  he  pastured  on  the  slopes  of 
Mount  Gargano,  in  Apulia.  One  day  one  of  the  finest  bulls  of  his  herd  rushed  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountain,  and  then  disappeared  in  a  cave  amongst  the  loose  rocks  which  formed  the  crown 
of  the  hill.  The  herdsman  followed  the  animal  up,  but  when  he  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  he  did  not  exactly  like  to  adopt  the  bold  course  of  "taking  the  bull  by  the  horns,"  so  he 
drew  an  arrow  from  his  quiver  and  shot  it  into  the  cave ;  but  to  his  surprise  the  arrow  behaved 
itself  in  the  way  in  which  the  Australian  boomerang  does,  it  turned  back,  and  wounded  him  in  the 
arm.  The  herdsman  thinking  there  was  something  mysterious  about  this,  consulted  his  parish 
priest ;  and  he,  being  unable  to  solve  the  mystery,  referred  him  to  the  bishop.  The  bishop  marched 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and,  being  more  bold  than  the  others,  entered  the  cave.  In  its 
recesses  he  had  a  vision  of  St.  Michael,  who  revealed  himself  to  him,  and  declared  that  the  cave 
was  a  favourite  resort  of  his,  and  that  he  regarded  the  bull  as  having  sought  sanctuary,  and 
commanded  the  bishop  that  a  church  should  be  built  over  the  spot  to  be  dedicated  to  himself,  St. 
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Michael,  to  obtain  condonation  for  the  offence  which  had  been  committed  by  this  viohition  of 
Sanctuary.  All  these  things  happened  on  the  8th  of  May,  so  that  that  day  thenceforward  was 
appropriated  to  St.  Michael,  as  being  in  a  peculiar  sense  his  day.  The  church  was  duly  built,  and 
was  formally  consecrated  on  September  29th,  and  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication  of  this  church 
was  also  observed  as  a  festival.  In  our  own  chui'ch  I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have  attended  a 
special  festival  of  St.  Michael  on  the  8th  of  May,  although  we  still  recognise  the  29th  September 
as  Michael's  Mass  Day.  One  consequence  of  this  revelation  was  that  people  very  naturally 
supposed  that  St.  Michael  had  a  peculiar  predilection  for  rocks  and  high  places,  and  hence  it 
became  a  very  general  rule  that  those  churches  which  were  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  should  be 
placed  in  such  positions,  and  conversely  that  all  churches  which  were  perched  in  such  high 
situations  were  dedicated  to  this  angel.  Of  this  practice  we  have  very  numerous  examples.  There 
is  the  exceedingly  well-known  abbey  fortress  of  the  Mont  St.  Michel  on  the  coast  of  Normandy; 
successively,  and  sometimes  all  at  once,  a  prison,  guard-house,  church,  convent,  and  fortress.  There  is 
the  daughter  church  and  castle  of  Mount  St.  Michael,  very  similarly  placed  in  Mount's  Bay,  near 
Penzance,  in  Cornwall.  There  is  again  the  high  craggy  rock  of  Brent  Tor,  in  the  middle  of 
Dartmoor,  which  has  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  on  its  summit,  the  old  traditional  usage  at 
which  was  to  commence  the  service  with  the  Absolution,  the  penance  of  climbing  up  so  steep  a 
hill  being  deemed  a  sufficient  equivalent  for  the  recital  of  the  confession.  In  Brittany,  again, 
outside  Carnac,  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  on  a  hill  which  is  known  to  cover  some  of 
those  wonderful  pre-historic  monuments  about  which  those  who  know  the  most  are  the  most  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  they  know  absolutely  nothing.  Then,  there  is  the  chapel  of  Stirling  Castle, 
bearing  tliis  dedication,  standing  on  a  proud  cliff  overlooking  a  most  extensive  plain  ;  and  there  is 
yet  another  much  nearer  at  hand,  which  perhaps,  at  first  sight,  we  would  hardly  think  justified 
the  selection  of  its  title.  I  refer  to  St.  Michael's,  on  Cornhill ;  and  yet  if  you  could  see  the  actual 
site,  as  it  must  have  appeared  when  the  original  church  was  erected,  it  would  be  a  very  obvious 
subject  for  such  a  dedication.  At  that  time,  perhaps,  the  corn  did  not  actually  wave  upon  that  part 
of  the  hill,  but  still  there  were  no  houses  between  it  and  the  river  below.  The  river  Thames,  as 
you  know,  has  been  gradually  driven  back  and  back,  and  at  that  time  came  much  nearer  to  that 
part  of  the  City  than  now,  and  the  church  stands  on  the  crowning  point  of  a  not  inconsiderable 
elevation.  If  you  would  see  the  site  as  it  appeared  when  the  church  was  first  built  and  dedicated, 
you  would  admit  that  St.  Michael's,  Cornhill,  really  stands  on  a  cliff  overlooking  the  Thames 
Valley,  and  so  bears  out  the  point  I  have  observed  upon  as  to  the  general  characteristic  of  churches 
dedicated  to  St.  Michael.  Infinitely  the  most  noteworthy  and  interesting,  in  my  opinion,  of  the 
dedications  to  St.  Michael,  however,  is  that  of  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  at  Rome,  that  huge  round 
solid  building  which  everyone  who  has  been  to  Rome  must  remember  as  confronting  him  on  the 
way  up  to  St.  Peter's,  just  as  one  crosses  the  Tiber;  for  it  quite  dwarfs  everything  else  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  history  of  that  dedication  is  this.  That  huge  circular  structure  is  the 
mausoleum  of  the  Emperor  Hadrian,  and  was  built  to  serve  as  his  tomb.  In  the  time  of  Saint 
Gregory  the  Great  a  pestilence  desolated  the  city  for  some  time,  and  in  order  to  deprecate 
the  wrath  of  the  Almighty,  St.  Gregory  decided  to  have  public  prayers  recited  in  procession 
through  the  streets.  This  was  carried  out,  and  prayers  were  arranged  to  be  said  or  sung  during 
the  procession,  a  precentor  taking  alternate  sentences,  while  the  refrain  was  chanted  by  the  general 
body  of  priests  and  people.  And  this  is  said  to  have  b'^en  the  origin  of  "  Litanies ''  (meaning 
"public  prayers,"  or  "supplications  by  the  people,")  which  are  properly  forms  of  prayer  intended 
specially  to  be  used  in  processions  during  penitential  seasons.  The  prayers  appointed  were  recited 
in  this  way  for  three  days,  and  on  the  third  day,  while  St.  Gregory  was  crossing  the  bridge,  then 
called  the  CElian  Bridge,  in  front  of  the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  his  eyes  were  gladdened  by  a  vision 
of  an  angel  with  a  flaming  sword,  which  he  passed  into  its  sheath,  and  the  plague  was  stayed. 
Gregory  immediately  commenced  the  erection  of  a  chapel  on  the  top  of  this  huge  monument,  which 
he  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Angel  Michael ;  an  1  upon  the  very  summit  was  placed  an  image  in 
bronze  of  St.  Michael,  and  there  it — or  a  successor  to  it — has  remained  to  this  day  ;  at  least,  it 
was  to  be  seen  when  I  was  last  at  Rome;  but  so  many  changes  have  since  been  made  in  the  city, 
that  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  there  now.  Another  dedication  to  St.  Michael  is  remarkable  as  being 
that  of  the  most  northerly  city  or  town  in  the  world.  I  refer  to  Archangel,  in  Russia,  a  town  which 
is  nearest  of  all  to  the  North  Pole,  having  grown  up  around  a  monastery  planted  in  the  wild  Arctic 
desert ;  and  again,  one  of  the  islands,  very  nearly  the  most  southerly  of  those  in  the  South  Pacific 
Ocean,  bears  the  same  dedication,  so  that  I  believe  it  is  literally  true  that  the  dedications  to 
St.  Michael  may  be  said  to  range  almost  from  pole  to  pole. 

However,  passing  away  from  the  angelic  host,  and  coming  to  saints  of  mortal  mould,  of  course 
the  first  that  claims  our  attention  is  the  Queen  of  Saints,  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  Now,  the 
dedications  to  St.  Mary  are  not  only  the  most  numerous  of  all,  but  I  believe  you  may  sifely  say 
that  they  equal  or  surpass  in  numbers  all  others  put  together.  Abroad,  ot  course,  such  dedications 
continue  to  be  by  far  the  most  numerous ;  but  even  in  this  country  not  only  are  churc'hes  bearing 
this  dedication  exceedingly  common,  but  there  is  scarcely  an  ancient  church  which  has  not,  or  has 
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not  had,  at  least  one  cbapel  or  altar  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  whatever  the  special  dedication  of  the 
whole  church  may  be.  This  multiplicity  of  dedications  to  the  Virgin  rendered  it  necessary  to 
make  some  distinction  between  them  ;  and  thus  you  find  all  the  various  titles  of  the  Virgin  in  these 
dedications.  Sometimes  it  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  which  caused  the  church  to  be  erected, 
as  "Notre  Dame  des  Victoires," commemorating  the  conquests  of  Louis  Quatorze,  at  Paris,  or  Santa 
Maria  della  Salute,  at  Venice,  referring  to  the  cessation  of  a  plague  brought  about,  as  was  believed, 
by  her  intercession  ;  or  in  other  cases  the  qualification  alludes  to  the  locality  in  which  the  church 
stands. 

So  numerous  were  these  distinctive  dedications  that  frequently  in  the  minds  of  ordinary  people 
the  different  Madonnas  were  not  unnaturally  taken  to  represent  separate  individuals.  This  was 
not  at  all  uncommon  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Thus  the  citizens  of  Pisa,  for  instance,  would 
march  out  under  the  patronaga  and  protection  of  Our  Lady  of  Pisa  to  meet  and  give  fight  to  the 
citizens  of  Pistoia,  who  depended  on  the  good  offices  of  Our  Lady  of  that  town,  and  the  fight  that 
ensued  was  regarded  not  so  much  as  a  quarrel  between  the  towns  as  a  contest  between  the  two 
rival  Madonnas,  to  see  which  could  best  and  most  effectually  protect  her  clients  ;  and  similarly 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  "  Count  Robert  of  Paris,"  has  made  the  Princess  Anna  Comnena  invoke 
the  aid  of  "  Our  Blessed  Lady  of  Mercy  "  against  the  adverse  influence  of  "  Our  Lady  of  the 
Broken  Lances." 

I  can  only  speak  upon  a  very  few  of  the  best  known  and  most  remarkable  dedications  to  the 
Virgin  ;  for  they  would  in  themselves  supply  the  subjects  for  a  long  dissertation.  Amongst  these 
I  am  bound  to  mention  the  first  church  dedicated  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  which  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  first  church  erected  originally,  as  a  church,  in  Rome.  It  is  known  as  Santa  Maria  in 
Trastevere.  It  is  beyond  the  Tiber,  and  the  citizens  dwelling  in  its  vicinity  are  said  to  be  of  the 
most  pure  Roman  descent.  This  church  was  dedicated  in  the  year  340  a.d.,  but  it  is  claimed  for 
it  that  it  was  originally  erected  a.d.  280,  and  it  is  said  that  this  was  the  very  first  chui'ch  ever  expressly 
erected  for  the  purpose  of  Christian  worship,  though  at  first  it  received  no  dedication.  It  was 
afterwards  entirely  demolished,  and  was  rebuilt  in  the  year  340,  and  then  was  dedicated  to  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  being  the  first  building  to  receive  such  a  dedication.  Then  next  in  importance  to 
that,  certainly,  is  the  Basilica  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  one  of  the  four  churches  in  which 
alone  the  Pope  ever  says  High  Mass  in  person.  It  is  also  known  as  "  Sancta  Maria  ad  Praesepium  "  ( "  St. 
Mary-of-the-Manger  "),  because  within  it  is  preserved  what  is  said  to  be  the  actual  manger  within 
which  our  Saviour  was  cradled  at  His  Nativity.  It  also  bears  the  name  of  "  Santa  Maria  ad 
Nives  "  (St.  Mary-of-the-Snows  "),  because  it  is  said  that  its  site  was  pointed  out  by  a  miraculous 
fall  of  snow,  an  event  commemorated  yearly  on  the  5th  August ;  and  certainly,  for  a  fall  of  snow 
to  have  occurred  at  such  a  time  of  year  as  that,  in  such  a  climate  as  that  of  Rome,  was  very  little 
short  of  a  miiacle,  and  accordingly  you  will  see  the  6th  August  marked  in  the  Roman  calendar  as 
the  Feast  of  Sancta  Maria  ad  Nives.  A  very  interesting  and  early  dedication  to  the  Virgin  is  that 
of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  When  the  Greeks  became  converts  to  Christianity  the  Emperors 
gave  up  the  Parthenon,  which  had  originally  been  erected  as  a  temple  to  the  Virgin  Goddess 
Athene,  to  be  used  as  a  Christian  church.  It  was  at  first  dedicated  to  St.  Sophia  (or  "  The  Holy 
Wisdom"),  but  this  was  only  for  a  very  short  time.  It  was  afterwards  re-dedicated  to  tlie  Pan- 
Hagia,  the  All-Holy  One,  the  common  Greek  name  for  the  Blessed  Virgin,  and  under  that  dedica- 
tion it  remained  until  after  the  time  when  Athens  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Mahometans.  It  was 
then  desecrated  and  defiled,  and  used  as  a  magazine  for  gunpowder,  and  during  one  of  the  sieges  of 
Athens  was  blown  up  by  a  chance  shell,  and  after  being  stripped  of  the  sculptures  which  adorned  its 
frieze,  and  which  were  brought  to  England  by  Lord  Elgin,  it  was  finally  reduced  to  the  state  of 
ruin  in  which  it  now  is. 

Of  all  the  dedications  to  the  Virgin  the  most  popular  and  universal  is  that  to  "  Our  Lady  of 
Loretto."  The  legend  of  Notre  Dame  de  Loretto  is  that  St.  Helen  in  her  visit  to  the  Holy  Land, 
after  she  had  discovered  the  sites  of  the  sacred  places  hallowed  by  the  presence  of  our  Lord  when 
on  earth,  adorned  them  with  the  most  magnificent  buildings  and  churches  ;  and,  of  course,  amongst 
these  sites  was  included  the  little  humble  cottage  al  Nazareth  in  which  our  Lord  had  passed  His 
infancy,  or  rather  His  childhood  and  early  manhood  ;  and  over  that  simple  cottage  was  built  a  very 
magnificent  church.  When  the  Holy  Land  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  infidels  they  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  defile  these  sacred  places.  They  pulled  down  and  destroyed  the  church  which  had  been 
built  by  St.  Helen  at  Nazareth,  but  the  house  itself  they  found  had  suddenly  and  miraculously 
disappeared.  Some  persons,  it  was  said,  saw  the  angels  carrying  it  away  in  their  hands  ;  and  after 
making  a  few  stoppages  by  the  way,  at  length  it  was  set  down  in  an  obscure  part  of  Italy,  in  a 
very  remote  garden,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  grove  of  bay  trees  (called  in  Latin  Lauretum).  Anolher 
magnificent  church  was  built  over  the  house,  and  gradually  a  town  grew  up  around  it,  which  goes 
by  the  name  of  Lauretum,  or  Loretto.  This  shrine.  La  Santa  Casa  di  Loretto,  the  Holy  Cottage  of 
Loretto,  has  become  the  most  favourite  object  of  pilgrimage,  I  suppose,  throughout  Christendom  : 
and  you  constantly  find  in  many  different  places  churches  having  our  Lady  of  Loretto  as  their 
dedication. 
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In  connection  with  the  Virgin  there  are  a  number  of  dedications  of  a  very  singular  character. 
Many  of  us  must  have  come  across  instances  of  the  dedication  which  represents  the  Virgin  as  a 
black  woman — a  negress.  They  are  very  numerous  in  Italy,  and  some  are  to  be  met  with  in 
Spain  and  in  France.  One  of  the  best  known  of  the  latter  is  that  at  Chartres,  which  goes  by  the 
name  of  Notre  Dame  du  Pilier.  There  stands  in  a  chapel  m  one  of  the  transepts  of  Chartres 
Cathedral,  mounted  on  a  pillar,  the  image  of  a  black  woman,  decked  out  with  all  the  tinsel  finery 
that  French  taste  allows  them  to  bedizen  the  images  of  saints  with,  and  people  pass  in  streams 
before  it,  when  it  is  uncovered,  and,  as  they  pass,  cast  their  offerings  into  a  large  trunk,  which  is 
placed  close  by  to  receive  them.  The  present  image  is  quite  modern,  and  takes  the  place  of  the 
original  one,  which  dated  from  the  remote  period  before  that  part  of  France  was  Christianized  at 
all.  There  was  a  very  curious  legend  connected  with  the  original  figure.  It  was  said  to  be  an 
image  of  a  Virgin  who  should  bring  forth  a  child,  and  was  held  in  high  veneration  by  the  heathen 
Gauls,  who  occupied  that  part  of  the  country  before  the  gospel  was  preached  to  them  ;  and.  upon 
their  conversion,  they  recognised  St.  Mary  as  the  Virgin  to  whom  this  image  had  been  dedicated 
without  their  knowing  it ;  and  thenceforth  it  was  venerated  with  increased  devotion  as  the  image 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  down  to  the  time  of  the  first  and  great  Revolution,  when  it  was  burnt  by  the 
mob,  and  the  present  image  was  afterwards  substituted  for  it.  In  the  earlier  ages  of  Christianity, 
as  I  think  I  have  before  mentioned,  there  were  numerous  archaic  paintings  which  represented  the 
same  conception  of  a  black  virgin  ;  and  the  way  in  which  that  came  about  is  this  : — The  Song  of 
Solomon,  or  the  Canticles,  which,  of  course,  in  its  literal  sense  is  a  hymeneal  song,  descriptive 
of  the  marriage  of  its  royal  author,  Solomon,  with  an  Ethiopian  Princess,  has  been  interpreted  by 
the  Church  in  Christian  times  as  a  mythical  or  allegorical  representation  of  the  union  between 
our  Lord  and  His  bride,  the  Chm-ch.  The  mediaeval  expounders,  however,  rather  referred  the 
passages  descriptive  of  the  bride  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  ;  and  thus  they  attributed  to  her  what,  in 
the  original,  are  descriptions,  sometimes  literally,  but  more  frequently  only  figuratively,  spoken  of 
Solomon's  bride.  Now,  amongst  these  descriptions  is  one  which  in  the  Vulgate  runs,  •'  Nigra  sum 
sed  formosa,"  "I  am  black,  but  beautiful."  And  this  expression,  which,  no  doubt,  was  literally 
true  as  regarded  the  dark-skinned  beauty  whom  Solomon  introduced  into  his  harem,  was  singularly 
perverted  into  a  characteristic  description  of  the  Blessed  Virgin.  There  are  very  numerous 
examples  of  this  representation  of  the  Virgin  as  a  black  woman,  including  a  well-known  one  at 
the  Capitol,  in  Rome,  all,  I  believe,  deriving  their  origin  from  this  simple  expression. 

Without  unduly  detaining  you  upon  the  dedications  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  I  will  just  remark 
that  there  have  been  in  recent  times  numerous  dedications  to  a  dogma  which  has  of  late  been 
brought  prominently  forward — the  Immaculate  Conception  ;  and  very  many  grand  churches  have 
been  built,  especially  in  Spain,  in  honour  of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin.  That  beautiful  legend 
which  tells  how,  after  her  death,  when  she  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb  by  the  reverent  hands  of  the 
surviving  apostles,  on  their  coming,  after  a  short  interval,  to  look  once  more  upon  her  features 
before  finally  closing  up  her  tomb,  they  were  astonished  to  find  the  body  gone,  and  the  place 
where  it  had  lain  filled  with  the  most  lovely  flowers  ;  whilst  looking  up  they  saw  Mary  borne 
upwards  by  a  choir  of  angels,  who  escorted  her  to  the  very  gates  of  heaven,  whilst  they  sung, 
"  Assumpta  est  Maria  in  coelos,  Gaudent  angeli."  Amongst  the  numerous  dedications  to  the 
Assumption  is  one  which  has  for  us  a  passing  interest,  as  that  of  the  cathedral  in  the  Kremlin  at 
Moscow,  in  which,  in  a  few  days  hence,  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  (or  is  not)  to  be  crowned. 

Of  course,  next  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  we  come  to  dedications  of  Apostles.  There  are  many 
dedications  to  them  in  a  body,  and  also  to  each  of  them  separately,  and  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed 
to  mention  one  or  two  of  the  most  interesting.  The  most  celebrated  and  best  known  church 
which  was  dedicated  to  the  apostles  in  a  body  is  the  church  which  was  built  by  Constantine,  and 
which  was,  perhaps,  the  most  magnificent  church,  according  to  Oriental  ideas  of  magnificence, 
which  was  ever  erected  of  any  sort  or  kind.  I  say  according  to  Oriental  ideas  of  magnificence,  foi 
Archbishop  Trench  has  well  pointed  out  that  the  Orientals  regarded  magnificence  as  consisting 
principally  or  entirely  in  richness  of  material — as  witness  the  descriptions  of  the  Heavenly  Court, 
and  the  New  Jerusalem,  in  the  Book  of  the  Revelations.  We  Westerns,  perhaps,  regard  beauty 
of  form  and  exquisite  proportions  as  more  essential  to  the  creation  of  a  magnificent  building  than 
mere  richness  of  material ;  and  thus,  probably,  we  should  not  have  considered  Constantine's 
Church  of  the  Apostles  as  the  most  perfect  building  that  could  be  conceived  to  satisfy  the  require- 
ments of  our  ideas,  either  as  to  the  beauty  of  form  or  fitness  for  its  purpose.  Of  this  Church  of 
the  Apostles  at  Constantinople,  we  have  a  very  full  and  minute  account  in  Eusebius  and  other 
writers.  If  their  measurements  may  be  depended  upon,  it  must  have  been  about  half  as  high 
again  as  Westminster  Abbey.  The  shell  was  entirely  overlaid  with  the  richest  marbles  which 
could  be  obtained ;  the  roof  inside  was  lined  with  plates  of  solid  gold,  whilst  the  exterior  was 
covered  with  bronze  plates,  gilt,  which  shone  in  the  sun.  It  was  to  represent  the  New  Jerusalem. 
Of  that  church  there  remains  not  one  stone  upon  another ;  there  is  not  even  a  church  built  on 
the  old  site,  but  in  its  original  state  it  was,  as  it  was  intended  to  be,  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
churches,  or,  at  any  rate,  one  of  the  most  gorgeous,  ever  erected. 
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Taking  the  apostles  singly,  the  first  that  comes  before  our  mind  is  St.  Peter  ;  and  the  dedi- 
cation in  memory  of  him  which  is  best  known  is  the  great  basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Eome.  Although 
popularly  spoken  of  as  the  Cathedral,  it  is  not  really  the  cathedral  church  of  Rome,  although  a 
cathedral,  the  church  properly  claiming  the  distinctive  title  being  that  of  St.  Saviour  and  the  two 
Saints  John  in  the  Lateran.  There  are  great  numbers  of  remarkable  dedications  to  St.  Peter,  one 
very  interesting  example  being  that  of  the  little  church  in  the  open  court  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
which  is  its  parish  church.  It  is  memorable  as  having  been  the  fu-st  resting  place,  at  any  rate,  of 
those  who  have  suffered  capital  punishment  for  State  offences  from  Anna  Boleyn  down  to  Lords 
Kilmarnock  and  Balmerino.  The  dedication — not  a  unique  one,  by  the  way — is  that  of  "  St  Peter 
ad  Vincula  "  ("St.  Peter-in-Bonds"),  and  it  arose  from  this.  When  the  Empress  Eudocia  visited 
the  Holy  Land  she  received  as  the  most  valuable  present  that  could  be  made  to  so  great  a  sovereign 
the  two  chains  wherewith  Peter  was  bound  when  in  prison.  One  of  these  relics  was  sent  to 
Byzantium  (Constantinople),  and  a  church  was  built  in  which  it  could  be  preserved.  The  other  chain 
was  sent  to  Eome ;  and  there  also  a  very  fine  basilica  was  built  for  its  reception,  and  was  dedicated 
under  the  title  of  "  Sanctus  Petrus  ad  Vincula,''  or  to  St.  Peter-in-Bonds,  as  we  should  render  it. 
This  chain  was  preserved  as  a  very  great  and  venerable  relic.  The  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  church  built  to  receive  this  chain  being  on  the  1st  of  August,  it  is  commemorated  to  this 
day  in  the  Eoman  calendar,  under  the  title  of  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula.  This  chain  was  preserved 
with  very  great  care,  and  it  was  considered  one  of  the  richest  presents  that  the  Pope  could  make  to 
send  a  few  filings  from  it,  such  filings  being  generally  enclosed  in  a  receptacle  made  in  the  shape 
of  a  golden  key.  It  was  because  some  of  these  filings  which  found  their  way  into  England  were 
presented  to  this  church  that  it  obtained  and  still  preserves  its  title.  There  are  other  churches 
bearing  the  same  dedication,  and  I  am  told  that  at  Congleton,  in  Cheshire,  where  the  parish  church  is 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter  ad  Vincula,  a  man  runs  about  the  town  on  the  vigil  of  this  feast  with  strips 
of  leather  bound  round  him  hung  with  little  bells,  and  this  is  called  ''clanking  St.  Peter's  chains," 
the  object  being  to  get  contributions  to  enable  the  man  and  his  companions  to  enjoy  themselves 
during  the  fair  or  "wake"  which  occupies  the  ensuing  week.  In  our  own  calendar  the  1st  of 
August  is  named  "Lammas  day,"  and  some  persons  in  the  days  of  pre-historic  archseology  were 
very  fond  of  making  shots  and  guesses  at  the  derivations  of  words ;  and  knowing  that  the  day  was 
somehow  connected  with  St.  Peter,  they  made  an  ingenious  suggestion  that  the  word  "  Lam-mas  " 
had  reference  to  the  command,  "Feed  my  Lambs.''  In  reality,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  lambs 
or  sheep,  but  is  the  "Hlaf-mass"' — i.e.,  "loaf-mass,"  because  it  was  at  one  time  customary 
to  celebrate  mass  on  that  day  with  a  wafer  made  from  the  newly-gathered  corn,  the  festival 
occurring  at  the  commencement  of  harvest,  to  implore  the  blessing  of  Providence  on  the 
ingathering. 

There  is  a  very  curious  dedication  of  a  church  at  Eome  connected  with  St.  Peter  ;  it  is  the 
Church  of  "  St.  Peter  in  Domine  quo  vadis,"  which  may  be  interpreted,  "  Lord,  wiiither  goest 
Thou  ? "  The  history  of  that  dedication  is  this.  I  dare  say  many  or  most  of  you  will  remember 
that  in  our  National  Gallery  there  is  a  picture  by  Annibale  Caracci — in  fact,  it  was  painted  for  this 
very  church — of  our  Lord  bearing  His  cross,  and  being  met  by  St.  Peter,  who  steps  back  in 
astonishment.  The  legend  is  that  during  the  time  of  Nero's  persecution  in  Rome  St.  Peter  was 
entreated  by  his  friends  to  fly  from  the  city.  He  refused  for  a  time,  but  at  length  was  overcome 
by  their  persuasions.  As  he  went  from  the  city  along  the  Appian  Way  he  met  our  Lord  walking 
towards  him,  bearing  Hi?  cross  on  His  shoulders.  In  his  amazement  Peter  cried  out,  "  Lord, 
whither  goest  Thou  ?  "  and  our  Lord  replied,  "  I  am  going  to  Rome  to  be  put  to  death  once  more, 
seeing  that  my  disciples  refuse  to  remain  in  the  city  and  testify  by  their  own  readiness  to  endure 
death  for  their  faith  that  they  are  ready  to  follow  My  example."  Of  course,  St.  Peter  turned  back 
to  Eome  and  was  put  to  death,  being  crucified,  according  to  one  account,  with  his  head  downwards. 
The  place  where  this  meeting  with  our  Lord  is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  is  at  what  is  now  the 
entrance  to  one  of  the  catacombs,  and  the  very  marks  of  our  Lord's  feet  are  shown  upon  the  slab  that 
now  forms  the  reredos  to  the  altar. 
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On  tlie  last  occasion  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  you,  I  think  I  brought  down  the 
subject  of  the  dedications  to  the  apostles  to  those  in  honour  of  St.  Peter.  And  to  those  which  I  have 
previously  mentioned  I  will  only  add  that  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter  on  Cornhill ;  which,  by  a  very 
dubious  tradition,  is  said  to  be  the  oldest  remaining  in  theCity  of  London,  and  is,  indeed,  reputed — but 
without  any  historical  records  to  support  the  statement — to  have  been  originally  of  Romano-British 
foundation;  though  it  is  suspected  that  this  statement  owes  its  origin  to  nothing  more  than  the 
unwillingness  of  a  later  generation,  who  were  under  Roman  influence,  to  admit  that  St.  Paul  could 
have  received  veneration  from  the  citizens  of  London  before  St.  Peter. 

Passing  on,  then,  from  St.  Peter,  I  will  just  consider  the  dedications  to  St.  John.  Now,  St. 
John  is  one  of  those  saints  who  in  our  English  calendar  possess  the  privilege  of  having  two  days 
devoted  to  their  commemoration.  There  is  December  27th,  which  is  dedicated  to  St.  John  as 
Evangelist  ;  and  there  is  May  6th,  on  which  he  is  commemorated  under  the  somewhat 
mysterious  formula  of  "  St.  John  ante  Port.  Lat."  This  is  one  of  those  very  numerous  instances 
which  I  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  upon,  and  which  I  shall  have  to  allude  to  several  times 
hereafter,  in  which  the  day  devoted  to  the  commemoration  of  a  saint,  or  the  holy  day  devoted  to 
the  commemoration  of  some  event  in  sacred  history,  has  been  allotted  in  the  calendar  simply  from 
its  being  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  first  church  which  was  dedicated  as  a  memorial 
of  that  saint  or  that  event.  Now,  St.  John  "  ante  Portam  Latinam  "  (to  give  the  title  in  full) 
commemorates  the  account  that  we  have  by  tradition  that  St.  John  in  his  old  age,  living  quietly  at 
Ephesus,  there  performed  numerous  miracles  which  came  to  the  ears  of  the  Emperor  Domitian, 
who  sent  for  him  ;  and  when  the  aged  apostle  came  before  him,  supposing  him  to  be  some  ordinary 
magician,  the  emperor  ordered  him  to  perform  some  miracles  in  his  presence.  However,  St.  John 
(not  having  embraced  the  tenets  which  some  persons  in  later  times  have  adopted,  that 
ecclesiastical  persons  are  bound  to  perform  or  to  withhold  the  performance  of  their  sacred  office  at  the 
bidding  of  the  State)  respectfully  but  firmly  declined  to  obey  the  emperor's  commands.  Thereupon 
Domitian  ordered  him  to  be  consigned  to  a  cauldron  of  boiling  oil.  St.  John  was  put  into  the 
cauldron,  but  the  tradition  adds  that,  instead  of  being  destroyed,  he  came  forth  simply  invigorated 
and  strengthened,  as  if  from  a  refreshing  bath.  The  emperor,  finding  he  was  not  able  to  destro}' 
St.  John  in  this  way,  banished  him  to  the  Island  of  Patmos,  and  there  he  remained  to  the  end  of 
his  days,  or  according  to  another  account,  he  was  in  extreme  old  age  permitted  to  return  to  Ephesus, 
where  his  relics  were  long  preserved. 

In  after  years,  when  the  city  of  Rome  had  become  Christian,  a  very  magnificent  church  was 
built  over  the  place  where  St.  John  was  immersed  in  the  cauldron  of  oil,  and  this  church  was 
dedicated  to  that  saint  as  a  martyr — the  act,  though  not  completed,  being  accounted  by  the  church 
as  a  virtual  martyrdom — and  as  all  executions  amongst  the  Romans  always  took  place  outside  the 
city,  the  site  of  this  attempt  was  just  without  one  of  the  gates,  the  "  Latin  Gate,"  or  that 
leading  to  Latium.  Hence  the  church  which  was  so  erected  in  commemoration  of  this  event  was 
dedicated  to  "  St.  John  before  the  Latin  Gate,"  "  Sanctus  Joannes  ante  Portam  Latinam,"  and  this 
has  become  a  very  favourite  dedication  both  at  home  and  abroad,  and  the  anniversary  of  that 
dedication,  which  took  place  on  May  Gth,  was  ever  afterwards  regarded  as  a  day  to  be  kept  in 
commemoration  of  St.  John. 

Then  there  are  the  dedications  to  the  two  Saints  James — the  Greater  and  the  Less.  Of  St. 
James  the  Greater  we  know  very  little.  He  suffered  martyrdom  at  so  very  early  a  period  in  the 
history  of  the  church  that  he  could  have  done  very  little  towards  the  spread  of  the  gospel  during 
the  very  short  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  remain  upon  the  earth  before  his  martyrdom.  But  at 
a  late  date  there  was  current  a  tradition  that  this  apostle  had  been  to  Spain  during  the  short  time 
that  he  was  alive  after  our  Lord's  resurrection,  and  that  he  evangelized  that  country.  At  any  rate, 
in  after  years  his  relics  were  brought  bv  some  Italians  to  Spain,  and  there  they  were  deposited  on 
a  spot  which  was  desolate  enough  at  the   time,   but  over  them   was   erected  a  very  magnificent 
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church,  which  was  dedicated  to  the  saint  under  the  title  of  "  San  Giacomo  Apostolo."  This  was 
a  very  long  name,  and  so  by  a  process  of  topping  and  tailing,  it  has  been  gradually  clipped  down 
into  the  modern  form  of  "  Compostella.''  But  as  this  somewhat  obscured  the  name  of  the  saint, 
in  after  years  it  was  thought  necessary  to  add  to  it  the  name  of  the  apostle  in  the  Spanish  form, 
"  Santiago,"  and  so  by  a  curious  reduplication  it  became  known  as  "  Santiago  de  Compostella." 
By  the  side  of  the  church  a  convent  arose,  and  afterwards  numbers  of  houses  around,  so  that  this 
once  barren  spot  became  a  town,  and  a  very  favourite  and  celebrated  place  of  pilgrimage,  so  that  it 
grew  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  type  of  all  places  of  a  similar  character. 

It  so  happened  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Compostella  there  were  to  be  found  a  great 
number  of  scallop  shells,  and  it  became  the  custom  with  pilgrims  to  place  one  of  these  shells  in  their 
hats,  as  a  memorial  of  having  visited  the  shrine  of  St.  James.  Afterwards  this  habit  of  putting 
these  scallop  shells — or  cockle  shells  when  the  real  articles  could  not  be  procured — in  their  hats 
became  so  common  with  pilgrims,  that  the  scallop  shell  was  regarded  as  the  recognised  emblem  of 
a  pilgrim. 

Now  we  come  to  St.  James  the  Less.  He  must  have  been  so  called  rather  from  his  stature 
than  from  any  supposed  inferiority  of  rank  to  St.  James  the  Greater,  for  on  the  contrary  he  was 
far  more  distinguished.  He  was  the  president  of  the  first  general  CEcumenical  Council,  which  has 
been  the  type  of  all  general  councils  of  the  church  since  held ;  and  whatever  the  precise 
signification  of  ake\(p6Q  may  be  in  New  Testament  Greek,  he  was  certainly  a  near  relative  of  our 
Lord ;  so  that  he  could  not  have  been  considered  to  be  in  any  degree  less  in  dignity  than  St.  James 
the  Greater. 

Now,  curiously  enough,  you  will  find  on  looking  through  the  calendar,  that  this  St.  James, 
instead  of  having  like  St.  John  two  days  allotted  to  him,  only  shares  one  day  in  common  with 
St.  Philip^May  1st  being  assigned  to  those  saints  as  joint-tenants.  Here,  again,  is  another  instance 
of  the  common  fact  that  saints'  days  have  been  fixed  by  reference  to  the  anniversary  of  the  first 
dedication  made  of  a  church  to  their  honour.  In  the  Greek  calendar  it  is  not  so.  In  that  list, 
both  St.  Philip  and  St.  James  have  different  days — that  of  St  James  being  April  10th,  which  was 
the  day  of  his  martyrdom  (being  in  the  year  when  it  occurred — Easter-Day),  while  that  of 
St.  Philip  is  to-morrow  (November  14th).  But  in  the  Western  calendar,  SS.  Philip  and  James 
share  one  day  between  them,  and  this  was  the  way  in  which  it  came  about. 

In  the  year  of  our  Lord  .560,  the  relics  of  St.  Philip,  who  had  been  martyred  out  in  the 
East,  were  brought  from  Constantinople,  where  they  had  been  preserved  for  a  time,  to  Rome,  and 
there  a  church  was  built  to  contain  them.  In  the  meantime,  however,  while  it  was  in  course  of 
erection,  they  were  placed  in  a  reliquary,  which  already  contained  some  few  small  relics  of  St.  James  ; 
and  when  the  church  was  completed  and  dedicated,  it  was  thought,  I  suppose,  not  quite  fair  to 
leave  St.  James  altogether  out  in  the  cold ;  so  the  church  was  accordingly  dedicated  to  the  two 
saints  jointly — to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James.  That  dedication  took  place  on  May  1st,  a.d.  560,  and 
since  that  time,  the  1st  of  May  has  always,  in  the  calendar  of  the  Western  Church,  been  regarded 
as  the  day  dedicated  to  the  commemoration  of  SS.  Philip  and  James. 

Now  it  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  curious  caprices  of  language,  one  which  we  cannot  easily 
account  for,  that  in  the  Old  Testament,  whenever  we  come  across  that  very  common  Syriac  name, 
Yacoub,  it  is  always  translated,  or  rather  transliterated,  as  Jacob  ;  but  if  we  turn  to  the  New 
Testament  to  identically  the  same  name,  with  the  addition  of  the  Greek  affix  "  os,"  we  no  longer 
find  it  represented  by  "  Jacob  "  (except  where  there  is  a  reference  to  the  patriarch  of  that  name),  but 
always  in  what  I  believe  is  the  Celtic  form  of  "  James  "  (Hamish),  which  has  I  fancy  come  down 
to  us  through  our  Scottish  line  of  kings  of  that  name.  However  that  may  be,  so  it  is  that  we 
always  speak  of  Yacoub  or  Jacob  under  the  form  of  "James."  But  it  was  not  so  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  those  days,  "  James "  was  always  spoken  of  under  his  Latin,  Greek,  and  Syriac 
designation  of  "Jacob"'  or  "Jacobus,"  and  accordingly  we  find  throughout  the  country  in  many 
places  churches  dedicated,  not  to  St.  Philip  and  St.  James,  but  to  SS.  Philip  and  Jacob.  There  is 
a  very  large  parish  at  Bristol  bearing  this  dedication,  and  it  has  often  puzzled  people  to  find  out 
who  this  ••  Saint  Jacob  "  could  be. 

I  will  not  stop  to  dilate  any  longer  upon  the  individual  apostles,  but  will  pass  on  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  saints  in  general,  whom  we  may  caU,  without  any  disrespect  to  them,  the  saints 
of  a  lower  order. 

First  of  all,  then,  with  regard  to  the  dedication  to  All  Saints  in  general.  Now,  the  day 
which  we  find  fixed  in  our  calendar  for  the  observance  or  commemoration  of  All  Saints  is 
November  1st.  Coming,  as  it  does,  at  the  end  of  the  Christian  year,  it  would  appear  to  be 
admirably  adapted  to  serve  as  a  supplement  for  all  the  deficiencies  and  omissions  in  the  catalogue  of 
saints  during  the  seasons  which  have  preceded  that  day,  and  would,  at  first  sight,  seem  to  have 
been  fixed  purposely  with  the  view  of  filling  that  office.  Yet,  in  truth,  it  was  not  so.  It  is 
another  instance  of  the  cii'cumstance  which  I  have  already  mentioned,  of  a  saint's  day  being 
determined  simply  by  the  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  first  church  which  bore  that 
particular  dedication. 
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We  have  all  of  us  heard  of  the  Pantheon,  at  Rome,  as  we  call  it ;  although  by  the  Italians  it 
is  known  as  "Santa  Maria  Rotonda,"  "St.  Mary  the  Round,"  or  "Circular."  This  Pantheon 
is  a  very  remarkable  building.  It  is  in  span,  I  believe,  the  largest  dome  that  exists.  It  is  certainly 
wider  across,  although  not  so  high  as  St.  Peter's,  in  the  same  city ;  it  is  larger  than  Brunelleschi's 
Duomo,  at  Florence,  or  than  our  British  Museum  ;  and  it  is  very  peculiar  in  its  superstructure. 
There  are  no  windows  in  either  walls  or  vaults  ;  the  only  light  is  admitted  by  a  circular  aperture 
in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  which  can  be  closed  at  will  by  a  shutter  or  veil ;  and  all  round  the 
interior  is  a  series  of  little  niches  in  the  walls.  By  very  recent  excavations  it  has  been  discovered 
that  this  dome-shaped  building  was  originally  the  ''  Calidarium,"  or  hot-air  chamber  of  a  grand 
group  of  baths,  analogous  to  the  Turkish  bath  of  our  own  day,  .which,  as  you  know,  we  derive 
from  Rome  by  way  of  Byzantium,  now  Constantinople.  Very  shortly  after  its  erection,  however, 
it  seems  to  have  struck  the  mind  of  some  one — whether  it  was  or  was  not  the  consul.  Agrippa, 
whose  name  appears  on  the  front  of  the  building,  we  cannot  tell — that  these  niches  rendered  the 
building  very  appropriate  for  dedication  as  a  temple  of  honom-  to  all  the  gods  that  were  then 
recognised  in  Roman  mythology ;  and  accordingly  it  was  dedicated  as  a  temple  to  the  service  of  All 
the  Gods,  and  from  this  circumstance  derived  its  name  of  the  Pantheon.  In  after  years,  when 
Rome  became  a  Christian  city,  this  building  was  given  up  by  the  emperor  of  the  day  to  Pope 
Boniface  IV.,  and  he,  in  the  year  610,  having  purged  it  from  all  heathen  associations,  and  having 
rendered  it  fit  for  the  purposes  of  Christian  worship,  re-dedicated  it  to  "  St.  Mary  and  All 
Martyrs,"  intending  "  martyrs  "  to  include  all  saints,  as  the  previous  dedication  had  comprised 
all  deities.  However,  it  was  afterwards  felt  that  all  the  saints  were  not  included  in  such  a  dedica- 
tion, and  the  gap  was  filled' up  about  a  centur}'  afterwards  by  Pope  Gregory  HI.,  who,  in  the  year 
731,  while  he  was  engaged  in  making  additions  to  the  old  Basilica  of  St.  Peter,  at  Rome,  added  a 
chapel,  which  he  dedicated  to  All  the  Saints.  This  chapel  was  dedicated  on  the  1st  of  November, 
and  consequently  that  day  has  ever  since  been  set  apart  as  the  festival  of  All  Saints.  By  a  singular 
coincidence,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  it  has  served  the  purpose  most  admirably  of  commemo- 
rating those  saints  in  a  body  who  have  not  previously  been  specially  commemorated  by  name. 

Next  to  All  Saints  comes  the  day  commemorating  All  Souls,  which  is  kept  on  November 
the  2nd.  There  are  a  great  number  of  dedications,  not  only  in  mediaeval  but  even  in  very  modern 
times,  to  All  Souls.  For  instance,  there  is  the  well-known  church  in  Langham  Place,  Regent 
Street.  In  our  own  day  it  would  not  be  wonderful,  but  I  have  never  been  able  to  make  out  how 
any  one  in  the  Quarto-Georgian  era  could  have  hit  upon  such  a  dedication  as  this.  Then  there  is 
All  Souls'  College,  Oxford,  founded  by  Archbishop  Chichele,  under  the  influence  of  Henry  VI.,  to 
pray  for  the  souls  of  those  who  had  been  slain  in  the  French  wars  of  Henry  V. — a  duty  which  the 
present  distinguished  Fellows  of  this  college  doubtless  most  religiously  discharge.  The  history  of 
the  foundation  of  this  festival — for  a  festival  it  is.  although  a  somewhat  lugubrious  one — is  very 
singular.  We  all,  of  course,  know  that  on  the  continent,  on  All  Souls'  Day,  persons  go  to  visit  the 
graves  of  their  friends  and  relatives,  and  to  renew  the  wreaths  and  flowers  placed  thereon,  but  the 
origin  of  this  custom  is  really  somewhat  curious. 

It  was  originated  in  the  year  998 — a  very  remarkable  date,  for  it  was  only  two  years  short 
of  the  close  of  the  first  thousand  years  since  our  Lord's  first  advent,  and  the  commencement  of 
that  second  millennium  which  many  believed  would  witness  the  second  advent  and  personal  reign 
of  Christ  on  earth,  and  therefore  all  religious  feeling  was  naturally  in  a  state  of  great  tension.  At 
this  time,  a  monk  belonging  to  the  Cluniac  order  (of  which  St.  Bernard  was  afterwards  the  most 
illustrious  member)  who  had  been  to  the  Holy  Land  upon  a  pilgrimage,  happened  to  visit  Sicily  on 
his  way  back.  He  naturally  felt  inclined  to  go  up  Mount  Etna,  and  having  climbed  to  the  top, 
he  wished  to  go  as  far  as  possible  down  into  the  crater,  which  at  that  time  bore  the  reputation  of 
being  the  direct  passage  into,  if  not  the  infernal  regions  themselves — at  any  rate  into  purgatory. 
He  went  down  the  steep  sides  of  the  crater  as  far  as  he  could,  and  then,  being  overcome  by  the 
vapours  and  the  heat,  he  became  drow.sy.  and  fell  asleep,  in  which  state  he  remained  for  some 
time.  At  last  he  gradually  awoke,  and  whilst  he  was  between  sleeping  and  waking  he  heard 
rumbling  sounds.  As  he  roused  himself  still  more,  these  noises  resolved  themselves  into  articulate 
words,  and,  upon  listening  attentively,  he  found  it  was  Satan  himself  reproving  his  lieutenants, 
Belial,  Asmodeus,  Mephistopheles,  Astaroth.  Beelzebub,  and  others,  for  allowing  so  many  souls 
whom  he  had  captured  to  escape  out  of  their  clutches.  Well,  Mephistopheles  and  his  companions 
were  not  disposed  to  put  up  with  this  scolding,  and  they  replied  angrily  and  loudly  that  it  was 
not  their  fault ;  they  could  not  help  the  escape  of  these  souls ;  it  was  those  monks  of  Cluny, 
who,  by  their  incessant  prayers,  were  constantly  releasing  the  souls  captured  by  Satan,  as  fast 
as  they  came  into  the  custody  of  his  gaolers  ;  and  if  he  wanted  to  stop  it,  he  must  attack  those 
active  and  importunate  monks,  and  put  an  end  to  their  interference  with  his  designs.  The  monk 
immediately  went  on  his  way  to  his  monastery,  and  there  reported  to  St.  Odilo.  who  was  at  th.at 
time  the  Superior  of  the  order,  what  he  had  seen  and  heard.  St.  Odilo  was  greatly  delighted, 
and  at  once  summoned  a  chapter  of  the  order,  and  they  determined  to  renew  their  prayers  with 
greater  vigour  than  ever,  and  to  set  apart  the  2nd  of  November,  the  day  on  which  this  strange 
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dialogue  had  been  overheard  by  the  monk,  as  one  to  be  specially  devoted  to  prayers  for  the 
delivery  of  the  souls  of  those  who  were  in  purgatory.  The  fame  of  the  matter  spread  until  not 
only  the  Cluniao  order,  but  all  the  other  orders,  and  even  aU  the  seculars  bestirred  themselves, 
and  the  day  came  to  be  celebrated  as  a  general  feast ;  and  there  was  even  an  Act  passed  by  our 
own  English  Parliament,  commanding  that  the  2nd  of  November  should  be  always  observed  as  a 
particular  day  for  making  prayer  for  the  benefit  of  all  souls  in  purgatory. 

Now.  coming  to  consider  Individual  saints,  of  course  I  must  make  a  selection.  There  is  a  particular 
company  known  as  the  Bollandists,  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  tracing  out  and  writing  the 
lives  of  the  saints.  They  began  just  253  years  ago,  and  up  to  the  present  time  have  published 
60  large  folio  volumes,  and  even  then  have  only  reached  the  IGth  October  in  the  calendar.  And 
when  about  the  middle  of  the  next  century  they  have  got  to  the  31st  December,  they  will  have  to 
begin  all  over  again,  or  at  any  rate  to  publish  a  supplement  at  least  as  large  as  the  original  work, 
to  include  all  the  information  which  has  been  obtained  since  they  commenced  their  task.  As  I 
can  hardly  hope,  however,  that  you  will  care  to  stop  in  this  room  to  listen  to  me  for  another  two 
or  three  centuries,  I  must  content  myself  with  making  a  few  selections  from  the  catalogue. 

Perhaps  I  may  begin  with  those  who  are  represented  as  the  patron  saints  of  the  United 
Kingdom  —  St.  George  for  England,  St.  Andrew  for  Scotland,  and  St.  Patrick  for  Ireland. 
St.  George  is  not,  however,  properly  speaking,  the  patron  saint  of  England  at  all ;  our  true  patron 
is  St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  to  whom  there  are  dedicated  some  few,  but  not  many,  churches  in 
the  land.  You  may  have  noticed  in  the  newspapers  the  other  day  that,  on  St.  Edward's  day,  some 
Roman  Catholics  were  observed  in  Westminster  Abbey,  kneeling  before  the  shrine  of  the  Confessor 
and  praying.  VVell,  this  has  been  done  for  many  years  past,  but  it  is  only  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  that  I  have  seen  it  has  been  permitted  them  to  offer  their  devotions  in  peace.  Formerly,  it 
is  said,  that  the  verger,  if  he  saw  them  attempt  to  kneel,  would  say,  "Here,  get  up!  get  up! 
there's  no  praying  allowed  here."  However,  notwithstanding  Saint  Edward's  prior  right  to  the 
title,  St.  George  is  generally  represented  as  the  patron  saint  of  England  ;  although  in  truth  he  is 
only  the  patron  saint  of  the  English  royal  family,  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  and  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  England. 

Now,  Saint  George  is  a  very  shadowy  personage.  As  he  is  generally  represented,  indeed,  in  his 
conflict  with  the  Dragon,  he  is  only  the  impersonation  of  St.  Paul's  description  of  the  Christian 
Warrior,  clad  in  his  spiritual  armour ;  bearing  the  helmet  of  salvation,  the  breastplate  of 
righteousness,  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  the  shield  of  faith,  and  having  his  feet  shod  with  the 
preparatioo  of  the  gospel  of  peace,  and  with  these  spiritual  arms  contending  with  that  old  serpent 
the  Devil.  But  of  the  real,  historical  Saint  George  so  little  is  known  that  the  historian  Gibbon 
tried  to  identify  him  with  the  notorious  Arian  bishop,  George  of  Cappadocia,  who  superseded 
Athanasius  in  the  Patriarchate  of  Alexandria.  This  George  was  a  man  of  extremely  bad  moral 
character,  and  only  got  into  the  list  of  saints  because  he  happened  to  be  knocked  on  the  head  one 
day  in  one  of  those  religious  riots  at  Alexandria  where  the  mob,  with  a  most  remarkable  want  of 
discrimination  between  Homoousians  and  Homoiousians,  impartially  massacred  all  those  who  bora 
the  name  or  semblance  of  a  Christian  ;  and  on  this  account  George  has  been  occasionally  recognised  as 
a  saint.  Since  Gibbon  wrote,  however,  there  have  been  discovered  the  remnants  of  some  inscriptions 
bearing  dates  upon  them,  which  afford  conclusive  evidence  that  at  least  two,  or  perhaps,  three 
churches  were  dedicated  to  St.  George  before  the  death,  and  one  of  them,  at  least,  during  the 
lifetime,  of  this  George  of  Cappadocia.  Now,  as  a  rule,  nobody  is  recognised  as  a  saint  in  his  own 
lifetime.  I  believe,  indeed,  that  Dr.  Dillon  was  struck  with  apoplexy  and  died,  whilst  in  the  act 
of  canonizing  himself  ;  but,  except  in  his  case  I  have  never  yet  seen  or  heard  of  an  instance 
of  a  living  man  being  formally  recognised  as  a  saint.  True,  there  is,  I  think,  the  case  of  a  painted 
window  in  Bloxam  Church,  containing  a  full-length  figure  of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  with  an  aureole  or 
nimbus  round  his  head,  which  is  said  to  have  been  set  up  during  his  lifetime  :  and  there  are 
instances  of  the  square  nimbus  placed  around  the  heads  of  persons  who  were  still  living  when 
their  figures  were  thus  represented.  But  this  does  not  signify  that  they  were  canonized  saints,  to 
whose  prayers  the  faithful  would  commend  themselves,  or  to  whose  memory  they  would  dedicate 
their  churches.  This  much  is  quite  certain,  that  the  George  to  whom  these  churches  were 
dedicated  must  have  lived  at  an  earlier  period  than  George  of  Cappadocia,  with  whom  Gibbon 
identified  him.  All  that  is  known  of  the  real  saint  is  that  he  was  a  soldier  who  lived  during  one 
of  the  persecutions  of  the  Christians,  and  that  certain  Imperial  proclamations  against  the  Christians 
having  been  posted  on  the  walls  of  a  town  where  he  was  residing,  they  were  immediately  torn  down  by 
this  soldier.  In  consequence  of  this  act  of  insubordination,  he  was  seized  and  shot  to  death  with 
arrows,  in  a  similar  way  to  St.  Sebastian. 

It  was  rather  a  chance  that  he  should  have  been  adopted  as  the  patron  saint  of  England,  or 
its  Royal  race  ;  for  it  was  quite  upon  the  cards  that  he  should  have  been  selected  as  the  patron 
saint  of  France,  as  that  nation  had,  so  to  speak,  a  right  of  pre-emption  in  him.  In  the  great  battle 
of  Antioch,  during  the  Crusades,  St.  George  appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  French,  during  the  fight — 
very  much  as  the  Dioscuri  had  appeared  to  the  Romans  in  an  earlier  battle — on  a  white  horse,  with 
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his  famous  red-cross  banner  at  the  bead  of  a  legion  of  spiritual  soldiers  ;  and  he  charged  the  enemy 
so  vigorously  that  tliey  were  utterly  routed.  However,  at  that  time.  France  possessed  a  very  good 
patron  saint  in  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  better  known  as  St.  Denys,  and  also  had  a  patron  for 
their  armies  in  the  person  of  St.  Martin,  of  Tours,  and,  therefore,  as  they  did  not  want  a  patron 
saint,  they  let  St.  George  go.  Some  time  afterwards,  our  own  King  Richard  the  First — whose 
lion-heart  you  may  see  any  day,  in  the  fonn  of  a  pinch  of  grey  powder,  in  one  of  the  museums 
at  Rouen — had  a  vision.  In  that  vision,  a  warrior  form  appeared,  and  charged  him  to  take  for  his 
battle  cry  next  day,  "  St.  George  for  England,"  and  he  should  win  the  victory.  Well,  this,  of 
course,  was  one  of  those  prophecies  that  are  almost  certain  to  accomplish  their  own  fulfilment  ;  and 
Richard  having  given  "  St.  George  for  England"  as  the  signal  for  the  battle,  very  naturally  the 
English,  inspired  by  new  courage,  won  the  day,  and  St.  George  was  at  once  installed  as  the  patron 
saint,  both  of  Richard  and  his  family  and  of  the  English  forces.  Afterwards  St.  George  was 
brought  into  still  greater  prominence  and  note,  by  being  selected  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  Order  of 
the  Garter  ;  after  (if  indeed  after)  the  Order  of  the  Golden  Fleece,  the  oldest  and  most  illustrious 
order  of  knighthood  in  Europe.  No  doubt  St.  George  has  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the 
patron  saint  of  England ;  and  accordingly  in  that  glorious  flag,  under  which  so  many  grand 
victories  have  been  gained — the  Union  Jack — (which,  by-the-bye,  we  owe  originally  to  Oliver 
Cromwell),  England  is  symbolized  by  the  red  cross  of  Saint  George,  combined  with  the  cross 
saltire  of  St.  Andrew  for  Scotland,  and  one  other,  the  white  cross  of  St.  Patrick  for  Erin.  You  may 
piobably  remember  that  in  that  great  battle  which  fixed  the  naval  supi'emacy  of  England — I  mean 
the  Battle  of  the  Nile — we  fought  under  the  red  cross  on  a  white  field,  which  was  the  standard  of 
St,  George  ;  for  Nelson,  before  pressing  at  nightfall  into  the  bay  of  Aboukii',  threw  up  as  a 
signal  to  the  fleet  the  banner  of  George,  which  was  repeated  by  every  vessel,  and  floated  above 
our  ships  throughout  the  action  ;  so  that  one  may  say  that  the  Battle  of  the  Nile  was  fought  under  the 
patronage  and  protection  of  St.  George. 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  connection  with  the  dedications  to  St.  George  that,  as  I  am 
informed  by  Mr.  Birch,  the  Cathedral  at  Manchester  bears  a  triple  dedication  to  St.  George. 
St.  Denys,  and  St.  Mary ;  which,  considering  the  hostile  relations  existing  between  England 
and  France  during  the  middle  ages,  is  certainly  very  remarkable,  and  looks  as  if  the  notion  was 
to  interpose  St.  j\Iary  as  a  peacemaker  between  the  two  saintly  representatives  of  the  contending 
nations. 

Of  St.  Andrew  very  little  is  known,  or  can  be  said,  except  that  he  is  reckoned  as  the  patron 
saint  of  Scotland,  and  that  at  a  very  early  period  some  relics  of  him  were  brought  to  a  place  on  the 
east  coast  of  that  country,  over  which  a  church  and  monastery  were  afterwards  built,  and  a  great 
abbey  was  founded  subsequently  on  the  site  which  eventually  became  the  seat  of  an  archbishopric. 
The  most  peculiar  thing  in  connection  with  St.  Andrew,  I  think,  is  that,  considering  the  relations 
which  subsisted  between  the  English  and  the  Scotch  during  so  many  centuries,  throughout  which 
they  were  on  the  most  hostile  terms  towards  one  another,  yet  until  the  year  1471,  nearly  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  whole  of  Scotland  in  its  ecclesiastical  sphere  was  subject  to  the 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  it  was  not  until  that  year  (1471)  that  by 
a  bull  of  Pope  Sixtus  IV.  Scotland  was  endued  with  an  archbishopric  and  committed  to  the 
metropolitan  jurisdiction  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrew's. 

As  to  St.  Patrick,  there  is  the  singular  circumstance  of  Dublin  possessing  two  cathedrals,  one 
of  which  is  dedicated  to  this  patron  saint  of  the  island.  It  is  a  curious,  but  not  absolutely  unique 
fact,  for  it  is  paralleled  elsewhere.  Rome  itself  has  certainly  two  cathedrals — St.  Saviour's,  in  the 
Lateran,  and  the  more  modern  St.  Peter's,  in  the  Vatican.  Petersburg  has  also  two,  and  Moscow, 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  reports  of  the  journalists  who  witnessed  the  late  coronation  of  the  Czar,  has 
no  fewer  than  five  cathedrals. 

However,  Dublin  is  at  least  remarkable  in  having  two  cathedrals,  and  the  way  in  which  it 
came  about  was  this.  Dublin  was  originally  a  Danish  settlement,  and  when  the  Danes  were  con- 
verted to  Christianity  they  built  a  rather  small  and  unpretentious  cathedral  for  themselves,  which 
they  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity.  In  after  times  this  cathedral  became  possessed  of  a  very 
remarkable  relic,  no  less  than  the  walking  staff  which  had  been  used  by  our  Lord  ;  and  this 
'■  Baculum  Christi,"  as  it  was  called,  was,  of  course,  a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  establishment 
from  the  offerings  of  the  numerous  pilgrims  who  came  to  venerate  it.  It  was  carefully  treasured 
up  until  the  days  of  the  very  first  Protestant  Archbishop — Archbishop  Browne — who  termed  it 
•'  Nehushta)),"  and  in  his  zealous  fury  burned  it.  It  seems  that  while  possessed  of  this  staff  the 
cathedral,  which  really  bore  a  dedication  to  the  Holy  Trinity,  got  to  be  considered  as  dedicated 
to  our  Lord  Himself,  and  generally  went  by  the  name  of  "  Christ  Church,"  although  there  is  no 
actual  and  formal  dedication  in  that  title.  The  original  dedication,  as  I  just  remarked,  is  to  the 
Holy  Trinity.  When  the  Normans,  under  Strongbow,  came  into  Ireland,  they  were  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  the  small  and  somewhat  unpretentious  cathedral  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  and  they, 
therefore,  built  a  very  large  collegiate  church  dedicated  to  the  patron  saint  of  Ireland,  St.  Patrick. 
After  they  had  built   this  church  the  Normans  were  perpetually  trying  to  get  transferred  to  it  the 
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status  and  privileges  enjoyed  by  Holy  Trinity.  After  a  century  of  unceasing  negotiations  back- 
wards and  forwards  on  this  knotty  point,  in  the  year  1299  the  Pope  of  that  day — Boniface  VIII. — 
issued  a  bull  in  which  he  appointed  that  Dublin  should  have  two  cathedrals,  and  that  for  the 
future  the  archbishops  should  be  enthroned  in  the  one  cathedral  and  buried  in  the  other.  I  do  not 
know  whether  this  injunction  has  ever  been  exactly  carried  out,  but  this  was  the  tenor  of  the 
bull.  In  order  to  preserve  as  far  as  possible  the  dignity  of  the  smaller  cathedral,  Christ  Church, 
the  Bishop  of  Lismore  was  appointed  dean  of  that  cathedral.  We  know  that  in  our  own  day 
both  of  these  cathedrals  have  been  most  munificently  restored,  a  work  which  can  hardly  be 
reckoned  amongst  the  achievements  of  the  Blue  Ribbon  Army  ;  for  the  cost  of  the  one  restoration 
was  borne  by  the  greatest  brewer,  and  that  of  the  other  by  the  most  extensive  spirit  merchant  and 
distiller  in  the  sister  kingdom« 

Reverting  once  more  to  our  own  land,  we  may  mention  that  the  very  earliest  dedication 
which  has  survived  to  these  days — it  is  said  to  be  the  only  dedication  remaining  to  us  of  the 
British  or  Romano-British  periods — is  the  dedication  to  St.  Alban,  in  Hertfordshire.  All  other 
dedications  in  Southern  and  Midland  England — those  portions  of  the  country  which  were  over- 
run by  the  Saxons — were  so  tlioroughly  blotted  out  and  exterminated  in  that  dreadful  two 
hundred  years  during  which  the  Saxons  ruled  England  before  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  that 
there  is  no  instance  except  this  of  an  earlier  dedication  surviving ;  but  in  some  unknown  way  St. 
Alban's  preserved  through  all  vicissitudes  the  tradition  of  its  having  been  a  church  ;  and  when  at 
length,  amongst  the  Saxons  themselves,  Christianity  once  more  revived,  it  was  again  used  as  a 
church,  and  in  the  present  day  the  old  abbey  has  been  converted  into  a  cathedral. 

I  may  just  say,  en  passant,  that  the  extinction  and  obliteration  of  all  the  early  dedications, 
although  true  as  to  Southern  and  Midland  England,  is  not  the  case  with  regard  to  the  remoter 
districts  of  either  Cornwall  or  Wales.  It  is  said,  and  I  dare  say  truly,  although  I  have  not  been 
able  to  investigate  the  facts  and  verify  the  statement,  that  the  dedications  of  the  Welsh  churches 
may  be  divided  into  tliree  classes  or  periods.  The  first  class  consists  of  the  dedications  during  the 
earliest  period  to  the  original  evangelizers  of  the  land  (such  as  Llandudno — Church  of  St.  Tudno),  who 
were  the  actual  founders  of  the  churches  that  bore  their  names.  The  second  class  comprised  the  dedi- 
cations during  the  next  period,  which  were  generally  to  St.  Michael ;  and,  of  course,  since  Wales 
is  a  mountainous  countrv,  for  the  reasons  I  gave  in  my  last  address,  most,  or  many,  of  these 
churches  dedicated  to  St.  Michael  are  to  be  found  in  high  situations,  and  in  this  class  we  must 
place  villages  bearing  such  names  as  Llanfihangel — "  Church  of  the  Angel.''  The  third  class 
covers  the  dedications  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  made  generally  during  the  latest  pre-Refonnation 
period ;  such  as  Llanfaii-fechan,  the  Church  of  St.  Mary-the-Less.  This  is  said  to  have  been,  until 
quite  recent  times,  a  fair  tripartite  division  of  the  dedications  of  the  Welsh  chui'ches.  In  Cornwall  we 
see  somewhat  of  the  same  thing,  although  I  do  not  know  that  it  is  carried  out  so  completely  in  the 
second  and  third  stages.  Certainly  a  vast  proportion  of  the  churches  in  Cornwall  are  dedicated 
to  the  saints  who  first  preached  the  gospel  there,  and  who  either  built  or  founded  the  original 
churches,  or  over  whose  relics  the  churches  were  erected.  I  suppose  nobody  out  of  Cornwall  ever 
heard  of  St.  Endellion,  or  of  St.  Perran,  or  hardly  of  St.  Austell. 

As  St.  Alban  must  be  regarded  as  the  very  earliest  actual  dedication  in  this  portion  of 
England  that  still  remains  a  church,  the  earliest  in  pre-Saxon  times,  the  earliest  in  Saxon  times  ia 
a  dedication  to  St.  Pancras ;  for  the  very  first  church  that  St.  Augustine  consecrated  on  his  coming 
to  England  to  preach  the  gospel  was  one  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras  at  Canterbury.  That  church  is 
now,  I  am  told,  and  I  grieve  to  hear  it,  lying  in  ruins.  Indeed,  Mr.  Loftie  says,  ''  When  I  last  saw 
it,  it  was  a  pig-sty."  I  only  wish  some  effort  could  be  made  to  have  so  interesting  a  monument 
of  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  England  resuscitated  and  restored.  As  St.  Pancras  is  the 
first  church  in  England  in  which  mass,  according  to  the  Roman  ritual,  introduced  by  St.  Augustine, 
was  said,  so  another  church  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  last  in  which  mass 
according  to  the  same  ritual  was  celebrated.  This  was  the  St.  Pancras  in  our  own  neighbourhood. 
I  do  not  mean  that  modern  abomination  in  Euston  Square,  but  the  one  which  was  pulled  down  for 
the  railway,  and  has  since  been  re-erected,  and  in  the  cliurchyard  of  which  people  were  still  buried 
down  to  our  own  times.  It  is  said  that  this  was  the  very  last  church  in  which  the  mass  was  said 
after  the  death  of  Queen  Mary,  and  for  some  time  into  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  from  this  circumstance  or  not.  but  so  it  is,  that  St.  Pancras — the  old  St. 
Pancras — was  a  very  favcurite  burial-place  for  Roman  Catholics,  so  long  as  intramural  interments 
were  permitted,  and  I  believe  in  the  present  grounds  attached  to  St.  Pancras  may  be  found  more 
Roman  Catholic  tombs  than  in  any  other  burial  place  of  the  same  extent  in  or  near  London. 
Another  account  given  of  the  reason  for  this  preference  is,  that  in  one  of  the  churches  in  France, 
dedicated  to  St.  Pancras,  mass  was  constantly  said  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  all  those  who 
were  buried  in  any  church  or  churchyard  dedicated  to  St.  Pancras,  in  whatever  country  situated. 
St.  Pancras  was  a  very  favourite  saint,  both  in  England  and  abroad.  He  had  the  credit  of  being 
the  special  patron  of  truth,  or,  in  other  words,  of  being  the  punisher  and  avenger  of  falsehood.  It 
was  a  noted  dodge  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  perform  that  trick  which  Duke  William  played  upon  King 
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Harold  when  he  made  him  swear  upon  the  holy  relics,  although  he  thought  at  the  time  he  was 
only  taking  a  common  oath,  and  immediately  afterwards  revealed  to  him  that  he  had  invoked  a  far 
more  dreadful  penalty  than  he  ever  supposed  for  any  breach  of  his  oath.  The  custom  was  for  those 
administering  an  oath  to  secrete  a  very  small  portion  of  the  relics  of  St.  Pancras,  and  to  hold  it 
underneath  the  book  as  they  gave  the  oath.  Then,  after  the  man  had  sworn,  they  showed  him 
what  a  holy  relic  he  had  taken  oath  upon,  and  that  if  he  did  not  speak  the  truth  and  keep  his 
oath,  he  would  have,  he  was  assured,  the  vengeance  of  St.  Pancras  upon  him. 

There  is  another  saint  who  has  very  much  the  same  reputation,  but  there  is  somewhat  more 
reason  for  it  in  that  case  ;  that  is  St.  Ive.  There  are  a  great  many  saints  of  this  name.  There 
is  St.  Ive  in  Cornwall  (but  that  is  a  female  saint),  St.  Ives,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  the  one  in 
Brittany,  properly  St.  Yvo.  The  last-named  saint  is  the  one  I  refer  to.  He  was  a  lawyer,  and  he 
indulged  in  the  extremely  unprofessional  practice  of  pleading  for  tlie  poor  gratis  ;  but  he  was  a 
sharp  cross-examiner ;  indeed,  he  was  so  tremendously  severe  upon  persons  whom  he  detected  in 
uttering  a  falsehood,  that  after  his  death  he  was  considered  the  great  punisher  of  that  sin.  To 
this  day  the  Breton  peasants,  who  are  very  litigious,  before  entering  upon  a  suit,  go  to  the  shrine 
of  St.  Yvo,  and,  burning  a  candle,  implore  his  assistance  in  their  cause.  An  old  hymn  in  his 
honour  begins  thus  : — 

"  Sanctus  Yvo  erat  Brito^ 

Advocatua  et  non  latro, 

Jies  miranda  populo. " 

(St.  Yvo  was  a  Breton  ;  a  lawyer,  yet  not  a  thief — -a  thing  which  made  all  people  very  much  to 
admire). 

Perhaps  a  good  instance  of  a  local  saint  may  be  taken  from  St.  Etheldreda,  who  is  the  patron 
of  Ely  Cathedral.  St.  Etheldreda  was  a  princess,  who  married  twice,  but  always  lived  apart  from 
her  husband,  and  ultimately  went  into  the  marshes  of  Ely,  and  there  founded  an  abbey  which  has 
since  developed  into  the  present  cathedral  church.  St.  Etheldreda  died  from  a  sore  throat — I 
suppose  it  was  diphtheria,  or  quinsy,  or  something  of  that  sort — and  when  she  was  lying  on  her 
death-bed,  she  thought  that  this  infliction  had  been  sent  upon  her  as  a  punishment  for  the  pride 
and  pleasure  which  she  had  taken  in  former  days  in  wearing  a  beautiful  necklace.  After  her 
death  she  was  generally  esteemed  as  the  patroness  of,  or  rather  against,  sore  throats,  and  when 
persons  had  a  tickling  sensation  in  their  throats,  they  addressed  their  prayers  for  relief  especially 
to  St.  Etheldreda. 

When  St.  Augustine  came  over  to  endeavour  to  evangelise  the  English,  the  Pope,  Gregory  the 
Great,  gave  him  instructions  as  to  how  he  was  to  deal  with  the  opinions,  beliefs,  and  practices  of 
the  people  whom  he  should  find  in  the  land,  which  are  in  complete  contradiction  to  the  methods 
adopted  by  the  missionaries  amongst  the  South  Sea  Islanders  of  the  Wesleyans  and  Baptists  of  our 
own  day.  Augustine  was  advised  that  when  he  should  come  into  any  place  where  the  natives  were 
in  the  habit  of  observing  a  festival  in  honour  of  some  heathen  deity,  he  was  by  no  means  to 
suppress  it,  but  simply  to  transfer  the  feast  to  the  honour  of  some  holy  person  or  some  sacred 
event,  and  to  preserve  it  intact.  From  that  mode  of  action  it  is  said  that  our  village  "  wakes  '' 
and  fairs  have  arisen.  They  were  festivals  held  during  the  octave  or  week  after  the  saint's  day, 
beginning  on  the  eve  or  ''  vigil  "  of  that  day,  and  hence  they  preserve  the  title  of  "  wakes  "  to  our 
own  times.' 

Now,  the  wake  of  St.  Etheldreda  was  a  very  famous  one,  and  one  which  was  frequented  by 
people  from  all  parts,  being  a  kind  of  pleasure  fair.  One  great  piece  of  business  at  this  wake  was 
the  sale  of  necklaces  which  had  been  laid  on  the  shrine  of  St.  Etheldreda,  and  were  supposed, 
naturally  enough,  to  be  a  certain  cure  for  sore  throats.  These  necklaces,  "  Saint  Etheldreda's 
necklaces,"  as  they  were  called,  were  in  great  vogue  ;  but  the  saint's  name  was  rather  a  long  word, 
and  there  is  always  a  tendency  to  clip  long  words  ;  and  so  Etheldreda  was  cut  down  into  Eldreda, 
and  then  to  Eldry,  and  at  last  to  Audry.  And  thus  these  ornaments  got  to  be  called  '•  St.  Audiy's 
necklaces  ";  but,  as  was  not  uncommon,  the  first  part  of  the  word  saint  was  dropped,  and  then 
was  got  't  Audry  necklaces.  These  were  made  of  a  very  cheap,  gimcrack  class  of  beads,  and  sham 
jewellery,  and   hence  the  term  '•  tawdry  "  was  applied  to  all  such  common   and  worthless  articles. 

>  Bingham,  in  his  "  Antiquities  of  the  Christian  Church,"  says  :— "  The  day  of  consecration  was  in  many 
churches  solemnly  kept  and  observed  among  their  anniversary  festivals  ;  for  Sozomen  gives  us  this  account  of 
the  dedication  of  the  church  of  Jerusalem,  that,  in  memory  of  it,  they  held  a  yearlv  festival,  which  lasted  for 
eight  days  together,  during  which  time  they  of  the  church,  and  all  strangers,  which  flocked  thither  in  abundance, 
held  ecclesiastical  assemblies,  and  met  together  for  divine  service.  To  this  Gregory  the  Great  seems  to  have 
added  a  new  custom  here  in  England  ;  -which  was  that,  on  the  annual  feast  of  the  dedication,  the  people  might 
build  themselves  booths  round  about  the  church,  and  there  feast  and  entertain  themselves  with  eating  and 
drinking,  in  lieu  of  their  ancient  sacrifices  while  they  were  heathens:  which  is  related  by  Bode  out  of  Gregory's 
letters  to  Austin  and  Mellitus,  the  first  bishop  of  the  Saxons.  And  from  this  custom,  it  is  more  than  probable, 
came  our  wakes,  which  are  still  observed  in  some  places  as  the  remains  of  those  feasts  of  dedication  of  particular 
churches." 
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Thus  we  990  how  the  saintly  and  ascetic  princess  has  had  the  misfortune  to  give  her  name  to  that 
which  it  was  the  o-reat  aim  and  object  of  her  life  most  strenuously  to  repudiate  and  condemn. 

There  is  another  instance  of  that  clipping  which  we  observe  near  at  hand  in  "  Tooley  Street." 
the  name,  of  course,  being  derived  from  the  dedication  of  a  church  near  by  to  St.  Olaf,  or  Olave, 
the  great  Danish  saint.  St.  Osyth,  again,  gives  her  name  to  a  village  in  East  Esses,  which  is  there 
pronounced  as  "  Toozey,"  and  you  would  hardly  think  that  '•  Size  Lane,"  in  the  City  of  London,  is 
all  that  remains  to  recall  the  memory  of  St.  Osyth's  Church  which  once  stood  hard  by.  There 
are  other  saints  who  have  given  their  names  to  matters  of  everyday  use.  Thus,  the  name  for  a 
hackney  coach  in  Paris  is  "  fiacre,"  and  this  is  derived  not  only  from  a  saint,  but  from  a  dedication 
to  a  saint.  St.  Fiaker  (as  his  name  should  properly  be  spelt)  was  an  Irishman  who  settled  down 
in  France,  but  not  being  altogether  pleased  with  the  ways  of  Paris  and  Parisian  life,  he  went  to 
live  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  out  of  the  capital.  Here  he  built  himself  a  hermitage,  wherein  he 
lived  and  died,  and  after  his  death  a  church  was  built  over  the  spot  to  contain  both  the  hermitage 
and  his  remains.  This  church  became  in  time  a  famous  place  of  pilgrimage.  Well,  ten  miles  out 
and  ten  miles  home,  although  not  too  much  for  a  sturdy  pedestrian,  was  rather  further  to  walk 
than  was  agreeable  to  many  persons,  but  is  just  the  right  distance  for  a  pleasant  drive.  An 
enterprising  innkeeper,  shortly  after  the  invention  of  coaches,  started  a  coach  on  hire  to  convey 
persons  to  and  from  St.  Fiacre's  shrine.  As  the  speculation  answered,  and  indeed  paid  very  well, 
the  innkeeper  out  of  gratitude  dedicated  his  inn  to  St.  "  Fiacre,"  and  as  the  set  of  coaches  ran  to 
and  from  the  inn  and  the  shrine  of  that  name,  any  coach  w^hich  was  let  for  hii'e  got  to  be  called 
a  fiacre. 

Reverting  to  our  own  land,  the  latest  dedication  is  to  one  who  has  never  been  actually  and 
formally  placed  in  the  Canon, — I  refer  to  Charles  I.,  King  and  Martyr.  We  have  several  of 
these  dedications.  There  is  the  old  chapel  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  many  of  you  may  remember 
it  in  its  unrestored  state,  when  it  really  did  recall  the  memory  of  King  Charles  ;  there  is  the 
well-known  Charles'  Church  at  Plymouth,  and  another  in  Yorkshire.  It  has  often  struck  me  as 
remarkable  that  no  church  has  even  been  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Archbishop  Laud.  I  wonder 
very  much  at  the  present  time,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century, 
when  Laud's  views  and  principles  were  in  the  ascendant,  that  nobody  ever  thought  of  dedicating  a 
church  to  his  memory. 

There  are,  of  course,  a  great  number  of  dedications  in  the  City  of  London,  but  although  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  deal  with  them  all,  there  is  one  point  to  which  I  should  just  like  to  refer. 
The  City  of  London  proper  contains  an  area  about  the  size  and  shape  of  Hyde  Park,  and  in 
that  confined  space  there  were  at  one  time,  before  the  Great  Fire,  as  many  as  96  or  98  parish 
churches  besides  a  great  number  of  conventual  and  monastic  churches,  which  were  still  used  as 
places  of  worship.  Many  of  these  were  destroyed  by  the  Great  Fire  and  were  never  rebuilt,  but 
a  certain  number  were  reconstructed  or  restored,  and  I  should  just  like  to  allude  to  a  few 
of  them. 

One  remarkable  thing  about  these  churches  was  the  utter  want  of  imagination  or  freshness 
of  thought  characterising  their  dedications.  Their  founders  seemed  to  have  possessed  no  faculty 
of  inventing  new  and  appropriate  dedications  as  fresh  churches  were  built  from  time  to  time. 
Mr,  Loftie  suggests  that  this  may  be  accounted  for,  in  some  instances  at  least,  in  this  way  :  that 
when  a  large  parish  was  cut  up  into  smaller  ones,  the  original  dedication  was  retained,  with  some 
addition  descriptive  of  the  place  where  the  new  church  was  situated  ;  at  any  rate  the  same  saint's 
name  is  repeated  in  these  City  churches  over  and  over  again,  with  some  distinctive  addition  which 
is  generally  referable  to  one  of  two  classes — one  of  them,  those  which  recall  the  name  of  the 
founder  or  restorer  of  the  church,  and  the  other  class  being  descriptive  of  the  particular  locality 
in  which  it  is  situated. 

All  Hallows,  which  is  the  proper  English  phrase  for  All  Saints,  is  a  very  favourite  dedication 
in  the  City,  there  being  no  fewer  than  eight  of  that  name.  The  church  known  as  All  Hallows 
Barking,  was  founded  within  a  manor  of  that  name,  and  was  in  connection  with  the  great  Abbey 
of  Barking,  a  few  miles  down  the  river;  the  vestry  of  this  church  was  used  as  a  robing-room  by 
the  abbess  (who  was  always  a  very  distinguished  lady),  when  slie  came  to  London  to  transact 
business, 

St.  Andrew's  Undershaft  derived  its  name  from  being  situate  opposite  the  maypole  which  was 
erected  close  by  it  on  May  Day,  and  which  pole  when  not  in  use  was  hung  upon  a  row  of  hooks 
on  the  houses  in  Shaft  Alley.  St.  Bene't  Fink — one  of  the  numerous  churches  dedicated  to 
St.  Benedict — was  so  called  from  having  been  founded  by  a  citizen  named  Fink.  Saint  Botolph, 
whose  principal  church  is  to  be  found  at  Boston  {i.e.,  Botolph's  Town),  was  the  great  patron  of 
travellers,  and  accordingly  four  churches  dedicated  to  him  were  placed  at  the  four  exits— north, 
east,  west,  and  south  from  the  City  :  the  northern  one  being  at  Bishopsgate,  the  eastern  at 
Aldgate,  the  southern  at  the  entrance  to  London  Bridge,  and  the  western  at  Aldersgate  ;  so  that  in 
whatever  direction  a  traveller  was  proceeding  be  might  step  aside  a  few  moments,  and  implore  the 
prayers    of    St,   Botolph,   for  his  safety  and  success   on   his  journey  at  the  saint's   own   shrine. 
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Gracechurch  is  a  curious  example  of  the  changes  names  undergo.  The  proper  name  of  the  church 
is  St.  Benedict  (or  St.  Bene't).  The  name  "  Grace  "  seems  to  have  come  from  the  fact  that  the  old 
''  grass,"  or  as  we  should  say  herb,  market,  or  vegetable  market,  originally  stood  on  or  near  the  site 
now  occupied  by  Leadenhall  Market.  It  was  called  the  ''  grass  "  market,  and  thus  the  thoroughfare 
that  ran  beside  it  was  known  as  Grass  Street.  Afterwards  Grass  Street  was  expanded  into 
''Gracious  Street"  ;  the  church  itself  was  known  as  St.  Bene't  in  Gracious  Street,  and  was  again 
shortened  into  Grace  Church. 

St.  Margaret  Pattens  is  another  curious  title.  One  account  of  it  is  that  it  was  founded  near 
the  place  where  the  patten-makers  carried  on  their  trade  ;  but  another  account  represents  it  as 
having  been  called  St.  Margaret  "  ad  patinas  "  {i.e.,  of  the  dishes),  because  it  was  built  upon  what 
had  been  the  site  of  an  earthenware  shop  or  market. 

St.  Mary  Abchurch,  should  be  "  Up-Church,"  because  built  on  a  slight  elevation. 
St.  Lawrence  Pountney  was  built  by  one  Sir  John  Pountney,  a  city  merchant,  and  Lord  Mayor 
in  1330. 

St.  Mary-le-Bow  is  the  same  as  St.  Mary  of  the  Arches  (Sancta  Maria  de  Arcubus) ;  for 
"bow"  is  of  course  the  proper  and  genuine  English  word  for  an  arch,  although  nowadays  we 
prefer  to  use  the  latter  form,  derived  through  the  French  from  the  Latin.  Its  distinctive  name  is 
taken  from  the  fact  that  the  church  is  built  over  an  arched  or  vaulted  crypt.  The  church  was 
one  of  the  "  peculiars "  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  that  is,  although  the  parish  was 
locally  situate  in  the  diocese  of  another  bishop — that  of  London — it  was  subject  to  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop.  There  were  twelve  other  parishes  in  a  similar  position,  and  the 
oflBcial  to  whom  the  management  of  the  affairs  of  these  churches  was  committed,  used  to  hold 
his  court  in  this  church  of  St.  Mary-le-Bow,  from  which  circumstance  he  was  known  as  the  Dean 
of  the  Arches.  As  the  same  person  was  generally  appointed  to  discharge  the  duties  of  Dean 
of  Arches  and  those  of  the  ofiBcial  principal  of  the  archbishop,  the  latter  functionary,  when  such 
a  person  still  existed,  was  known  under  the  former  title.  I  said,  when  there  was  such  a  functionary  in 
existence  ;  because,  as  we  all  know,  although  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  person  who  uses  that  title, 
since  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Phillimore  there  has  been  no  real  Dean  of  the  Arches.  The 
present  functionary  holds  ofBce  under  a  Parliamentary  title  ;  and  just  as  in  Scotland,  after  the 
Episcopate  had  been  abolished,  there  were  still  persons  appointed  to  occupy  the  seats  in  Parliament, 
and  to  receive  the  revenues  of  the  suppressed  sees,  who  were  called  "  Bishops,"  though  they  had 
never  received  Episcopal  consecration,  and  who  were  generally  known  as  "  Tulchan  Bishops,"  so 
we  are  blessed  at  the  present  time  with  a  Tulchan  Dean  of  Arches.  (The  word  "  Tulchan  '' 
meaning,  as  perhaps  it  is  not  unnecessary  to  explain,  a  sham,  being  taken  from  the  Scotch  name, 
of  "  a  tulchan  calf,"  which  was  applied  to  the  stuffed  calf  skin  given  to  a  bereaved  cow,  to  console 
her  for  the  loss  of  her  genuine  offspring.) 

St.  Martin  Outwich  was  one  of  those  named  after  St.  Martin  of  Tours,  and  was  founded 
by  four  brothers,  named  Oteswich.  St.  Mary  Somerset  signifies  the  church  at  Somer's  Hithe, 
or  landing-place,  or  wharf.  As  to  St.  Mary  Woolnoth,  nobody  seems  to  know  for  certain,  or  to 
be  able  to  make  out  exactly  how  it  received  this  affix.  One  theory  is,  that  near  this  spot  was 
the  wool  staple — that  is,  the  place  where  the  wool  was  kept  under  lock  and  key  before  it  was 
exported  ;  another,  that  it  is  opposite  the  landing  place  for  bales  of  wool,  and  should  be  St. 
Mary  Woollenhythe  ;  but  the  name  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  and  controversy. 
St.  Margaret  Moses  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  built,  or  rebuilt,  by  one  Moyse,  a  merchant  ; 
but  another  suggestion  is,  that  the  proper  name  is  St.  Margaret  of  the  Mosses,  and  that  it  stands 
upon  a  spot  formerly  called,  "The  Moss,"  being  a  place  where  a  spring  broke  out,^and  was 
surrounded  with  mossy  verdm-e.  An  extremely  curious  dedication  is  that  of  St.  Bene't  Sherehog. 
The  church  no  longer  exists.  It  was  also  dedicated  to  St.  Osyth  ;  and  having  been  destroyed  in 
the  Great  Fire,  was  never  rebuilt.     Of  it  Stowe  says : — 

This  small  parish  church  of  St.  Sith  hath  also  an  addition  of  Bennet  Shome  (or  Shrog  or  Shorohng),  for 
by  all  these  names  have  I  read  it ;  but  the  moat  ancient  is  Shome.  Wherefore  it  seemeth  to  talie  the  name  of  one 
Benedict  Shorne,  sometime  a  citizen  und  stock  fishmonger  of  London,  a  new  builder,  or  repairer,  or  benefactor 
thereof,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II.,  so  that  Sborne  is  but  corruptly  called  Shrog,  and  more  corruptly  Shjreh  .g. 

That  is  all  very  well,  but  it  does  not  inform  us  how  Shorne  got  transformed  into  Sherehog, 
nor  does  it  account  for  the  presence  of  the  ''g"  at  the  end  of  the  name;  and  I  venture  to 
suggest  an  explanation,  for  which,  however,  I  have  no  historical  proof.  We  have  all  heard  the 
proverb,  '■  'Much  cry  and  little  wool,'  as  the  devil  said  when  he  sheared  his  pig  at  Christmas,"  and 
you  may  sometimes  wonder  how  it  arose.  It  is  an  allusion  taken  from  one  of  the  old  Mysteries, 
or  Scriptural  plays,  which  were  performed,  not  only  in  the  churchyards,  but  sometimes  in  the 
churches  themselves.  They  consisted  of  dramatic  representations  of  different  Scriptural  events,  and 
at  Christmas  time,  naturally  enough,  the  Nativity  was  a  very  favourite  subject.  These  mysteries 
were  rather  dry,  and  it  was  necessary  to  add  something  in  order  to  "tickle  the  ears  of  the  ground- 
lings," and  to  relieve  the  thing  by  making  fun  ;  and  they  were  not  very  refined,  or  very  nice  about 
doing  so  in  those  days.     The  fun  was  generally  got  out  of  the  grotesque  doings  of  Satan  and  his 
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imps  ;  and  the  fun  wliicli  they  made  in  the  Nativity  was,  while  the  shepherds  were  pressing  up 
with  their  flocks,  singing  their  "Venite  Adoremus,"  they  introduced  amongst  the  group  Satan 
himself,  with  a  pig  instead  of  a  sheep,  which  he  would  try  to  shear  or  clip  as  he  came  along ;  and 
the  vitrorous.  if  not  melodious,  sounds  in  which  the  animal  expressed  his  objection  to  the  process 
greatly  delighted  the  ears  of  the  not  very  refined  audience.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this  sort 
of  performance  may  have  been  held  probably  more  than  once  in  this  church  of  St.  Benedict,  and 
that  after  a  time  the  \inmeaning  word  "  Shore,"  or  "  Shorne,"  may  have  got  corrupted  into 
Shereog,  or  Shear-hog,  which,  at  any  rate,  recalled  a  reminiscence  of  the  laughable  scene  the 
parishioners  had  had  represented  to  them  within  the  walls  of  the  church. 

There  is  also  one  dedication,  outside  the  walls  of  the  City,  which  has  given  occasion  to  a  great  deal 
of  wild  conjecture,  about  which  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two.  That  is,  the  church  of  White- 
chapel,  which  bears  the  singular  dedication  to  St.  Mary  MatfeUon.  What  the  meaning  of  this  word 
Matfellon  may  be  has  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  idle  guessing.  Some  have  said  it  is  derived 
from  a  Hebrew  word,  meaning  "  enceinte,"  and  that  the  church  is  dedicated  to  St.  Mary  between 
the  Annunciation  and  the  Nativity.  Another  derivation  is  from  the  Spanish  Matar-a-felon  (to 
put  to  death  a  felon),  as  if  the  site  had  formerly  been  a  place  of  execution  for  criminals,  which  it 
most  certainly  never  was;  and  if  it  had  been,  it  leaves  it  utterly  unexplained  how  the  name  should 
be  taken  from  the  Spanish.  The  real  origin  of  the  name  is,  however,  perfectly  clear  to  anyone 
who  knows  anything  of  old  botanical  nomenclature.  Matfellon  (derived  from  the  Greek  fiapaOpov 
(f)vWov — Marathri  phyllum)  is  the  old  English  name  for  that  very  common  weed  which  we  now 
call  knap-weed  (Centaurea  nigi'a).  It  is  that  weed  which  is  abundant  in  autumn  on  all  waste  land, 
and  looks  like  a  thistle,  but  without  any  prickles  on  the  stem  or  leaves.  Now,  it  seems  almost 
certain  that  the  site  on  which  Whitechapel  church  now  stands  was  formerly  a  piece  of  waste 
ground,  overrun  with  the  Matfellon  weed,  and  so  naturally  called  "Matfellon  Green,"  or  "Mat- 
fellon Common.''  And  when  the  church  was  built,  and  dedicated  to  St.  Mary,  to  distinguish  it  from 
all  the  other  dedications  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  it  was  called  ''St.  Mary  on  Matfellon  Green," 
which  very  shortly  would  get  reduced  into  the  present  form  of  St.  Mary  Matfellon. 

It  has  often  been  said  that  the  largest  volume  of  history  that  could  be  written  would  be  the 
history  of  those  things  which  might  have  happened  but  never  did.  Somewhat  similarly,  I  may 
say  that  a  verj'  long  chapter  in  the  history  of  "  Dedications,"  if  not  the  longest,  would  be  that 
which  might  be  written  upon  the  dedications  to  those  saints  who  never  had  any  existence  at  all. 
Upon  one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  I  will,  just  for  a  moment  or  two,  dwell. 

There  is  one  very  favourite  dedication  of  our  own  times  all  over  Ital}'  and  in  France  to  St. 
Filomena,  or  Filomene  ;  and  not  only  churches,  but  altars  and  chapels,  have  been  dedicated  to  this 
supposed  saint.  Now,  the  wa}'  in  which  this  dedication  came  into  existence  seems  to  have  been 
this  : — In  the  Roman  ritual  it  is  necessary  that  in  the  consecration  of  every  altar  a  portion  of 
some  relies  should  be  placed  in  a  little  box,  inserted  in  the  centre  of  the  altar  ;  because  at  a 
particular  part  of  the  Mass,  the  priest  refers  to  the  merits  of  those  whose  relics  are  there  enclosed: 
as  churches  gradually  increased  in  numbers,  but  relics  were,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  fixed  quantity, 
the  supply  necessarily  began  to  run  short.  It  then  occurred  to  somebody  or  other  that  the  Cata- 
combs of  Rome,  which  were  supposed  to  be  the  burial-places  of  the  early  martyrs,  would  furnish 
an  almost  inexhaustible  supply  of  relics.  Accordingly  they  were  explored  for  the  purpose  of 
tianslating  some  of  these  saintly  relics.  In  the  course  of  a  search  one  day,  the  visitors  came 
across  the  broken  fragments  of  a  tombstone,  on  which  remained  only  these  letters  : — 

.     .     .     LUMENA  PAX  TECUM  FI     .     .     . 

This  would  not  have  been  anything  very  remarkable,  nor  would  it  have  attracted  much 
attention,  but  that  one  of  the  persons  who  were  present  on  that  occasion  was  favoured  with  a  vision 
during  the  night  of  a  young  girl  surrounded  with  radiant  glory,  who  told  him  that  she  was  the  person  to 
whom  the  tombstone  belonged  ;  that  her  name  was  Filumena  {i.e.,  Beloved),  that  she  had  suffered 
martp-dom  after  the  same  manner  as  St.  Agnes,  and  that  she  was  now  in  glory.  Consequently, 
all  the  bones  and  ashes  which  were  found  in  the  vicinity  of  the  broken  stone  were  preserved  with 
great  reverence  as  sacred  relics.  Numerous  dedications,  as  I  just  remarked,  have  been  made  to 
this  St.  Filumena,  and  yet  there  is  absolutely  no  proof  whatever  of  the  existence  of  any  person 
bearing  that  name,  and  it  has  simply  arisen  from  the  finding  of  this  broken  tombstone,  and  the 
alleged  vision  which  succeeded  its  discovery. 

But  of  all  the  dedications  to  non-existing  saints,  or  at  any  rate  to  persons  not  existing  as 
Christian  saints,  the  most  remarkable  that  I  have  come  across  is  the  dedication  of  at  least  one 
church,  and  I  believe  of  a  great  many  chapels,  absolutely  to  Buddha,  the  deified  prophet  of  the 
Buddhist  religion — a  religion  which  counts  amongst  its  devotees  nearly  one-half  the  population  of 
the  world.  It  is  said  there  are  now  about  twelve  or  fourteen  hundred  millions  of  inhabitants  of 
the  earth,  of  whom  about  five  hundred  millions  are  Buddhists.  The  way  in  which  Buddha  has 
come  to  be  reckoned  amongst  the  saints  to  whom  dedications  are  made  is  this.  St.  John  Damascene 
(or  of  Damascus),  an  early  Greek  writer,  has  published  an  account  of  two  saints  whom  he  calls 
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St,  Josapliat  and  St.  Barlam.  The  latter  holy  personage  was  the  abbot  of  a  monastery  in  the  East. 
Ho  had  a  vision  in  which  he  was  directed  to  go  into  the  very  far  East,  and  there  he  would  find  a 
young  prince  who  was  a  most  eager  searcher  after  truth.  He  was  told  that  he  was  to  convert  the  prince 
to  Christianity,  and  having  taught  him  its  truths  he  was  to  accompany  the  youth,  who  would  assist 
him  in  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  heathen.  St.  Barlam  complied  with  the  orders  received  in  the 
vision,  went  into  the  East,  and  duly  discovered  the  princely  seeker  after  truth,  and  preached  . 
the  gospel  to  him.  The  pair  went  on  their  way,  performing  numerous  miracles,  and  the  narrative 
is  full  not  only  of  the  wonderful  deeds  which  St.  Josaphat  accomplished,  but  of  a  great  deal  of 
moralizing  preachment  into  the  bargain. 

Now,  it  has  only  recently  been  discovered  that  the  whole  of  this  curious  story  has  been  taken 
directly,  and  without  acknowledgment,  from  a  book  which  recounts  the  history  of  Gautama  before 
he  became  Buddha,  and  passed  under  the  name  of  "  Bode«ii."  The  Buddhists  believe  in  the 
transmigration  of  souls,  and  this  is  a  history  written  in  one  of  the  early  Indian  dialects,  narrating 
the  various  wonderful  feats  performed  by  Gautama  in  the  previous  stages  of  his  existence,  and  it 
now  appears  that  this  is  the  very  story  which  is  related  by  St.  John  Damascene,  who  simply 
borrowed  the  account,  and  attributed  the  wonders  and  sayings  of  the  Buddha,  whilst  yet  known 
only  as  Bodesat,  to  the  otherwise  unknown  St.  Josaphat.  At  Palermo,  it  is  said,  there  is  a  church 
actually  dedicated  to  St.  Josaphat,  and  there  are,  I  believe,  other  chm'ches  and  chapels  also  bearing 
the  same  dedication. 

To  come  nearer  home,  there  is  an  instance  which  I  dare  say  may  be  familiar  to  many  of  you  in 
the  neigbourhood  of  Guildford.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  that  town  there  is  a  church  on  a  hill 
known  as  St.  Martha's.  This  St.  Martha  is  a  mere  corruption  of  words.  Of  course  there  is  such 
a  saint,  the  sister  of  Mary  and  Lazarus,  but  that  is  not  the  St.  Martha  to  whom  this  church  was 
originally  dedicated.  It  is  situated  by  the  side  of  the  old  pilgrim  way  which  led  from  Southampton 
to  Canterbury — the  road  which  was  used  by  the  pilgrims  who  went  to  visit  the  shrine  of  St. 
Thomas  a  Becket  in  the  latter  city,  and  this  church  was  originally  a  chapel  which  was  close  by 
the  road,  and  was  a  resting  place  for  the  night.  It  was  dedicated  to  St.  Thomas,  under  the  title 
of  "  the  Holy  Martyr,"  Sancto  Martyro,  and  this  has  got,  in  times  when  St.  Thomas  has  become 
less  familiar  to  the  inhabitants  of  Guildford  than  he  was  in  days  when  this  chapel  was  first  erected, 
gradually  changed  into  St.  "  Martha,"  its  only  name  nowadays. 

I  have  occasionally  referred  to  the  dedications  of  chapels,  and  before  I  conclude  what  I  have 
to  say  I  should  like  just  to  point  out  that  in  that  very  word  "  chapel "  there  is  contained,  whatever 
other  dedication  a  chapel  may  bear,  a  dedication  to  a  very  great  saint — I  mean  St.  Martin  of  Tours. 
Of  course,  we  all  know  the  story  of  St.  Martin.  Although  he  is  recognized  as  the  patron  saint  of 
the  armies  of  France,  he  was  not  a  Frank,  nor  even  a  native  of  Gaul.  He  was  born  in  Pannonia, 
but  he  went  into  the  army  as  a  soldier,  and  served  in  Gaul.  One  bitterly  cold  winter's  day,  whilst 
riding  along,  he  saw  a  beggar  by  the  wayside,  almost  naked  and  shivering  with  the  cold.  Being 
anxious  to  relieve  the  poor  man,  but  happening  to  have  no  money  with  him,  he  drew  his  sword, 
and  cutting  the  cloak  he  was  wearing  in  two,  gave  one  half  to  the  beggar,  retaining  the  other  for 
himself.  In  the  evening  he  was  blessed  with  a  vision  of  our  Lord  Himself,  clothed  in  the  half  of 
the  cloak  which  he  had  given  to  the  beggar,  surrounded  by  angels,  who  pointed  to  a  scroll  on  which  was 
written,  "  Inasmuch  as  thou  hast  done  this  unto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  thou  hast 
done  it  unto  Me."  This  vision,  of  course,  impressed  Martin  very  much,  and  as  soon  as  he  could  he 
gave  vip  his  military  calling,  went  into  Holy  Orders,  and  ultimately  was  consecrated  Archbishop  of 
Tours.  After  his  death,  a  very  magnificent  cathedral  was  built  over  his  remains.  In  such  high 
esteem  was  the  Cathedral  chapter  of  St.  Martin's  Church  at  Tours  held,  that  the  kings  of  France 
(whilst  France  had  kings)  were  always  reckoned  as  the  first  canons  of  the  church.  St.  Martin 
was  selected  as  the  patron  saint  of  the  armies  of  France,  and  the  half  of  the  cloak  which  he  had 
retained  was,  of  course,  regarded  as  a  very  venerable  relic.  It  was  carefully  preserved,  and  carried 
with  the  forces  whenever  the  kings  of  France  took  the  field.  It  was  known,  of  course,  by  the 
Latin  name  "  cappa,"  "a  cloak"  (properly  "a  hood,"  or  a  cloak,  capable  of  being  drawn  over  the 
head) — a  name  which  we  preserve  both  in  the  word  for  our  ordinary  covering  of  a  "  cape  "  and  in  our 
ecclesiastical  vestment  the  cope.  This  relic  was  always  carried  to  and  from  and  on  the  field  of 
battle  in  a  large  tent,  within  which  mass  was  said  at  head-quarters.  This  large  tent,  from  this 
circumstance,  was  known  as  the  ''  capella,''  softened  into  the  French  chapelle,  from  which  we  derive 
our  name  of  chapel,  which  is  applied  to  every  structure  used  for  divine  worship  which  is  neither 
a  cathedral  nor  a  collegiate  or  parish  church.  This  very  name  "  chapel,"  therefore,  ought  to  remind 
us  of  that  one  of  the  corporal  acts  of  mercy  which  consists  in  clothing  the  naked. 

I  have  now  said  all  I  have  to  say  this  evening  on  the  subject  of  "  Dedications,"  and  I  must 
thank  you  heartily  for  the  patience  with  which  you  have  listened  to  me. 

In  concluding,  I  can  only  say  that  it  has  given  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  dwell  upon  these 
matters,  and  to  put  before  you  many  circumstances  which  the  consideration  of  this  subject  has 
brought  to  light,  a  great  many  of  which  I  confess  had  not  before  occurred  to  me. 
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Canterbiuy Christ  Cliurcli. 

York St.  Peter. 

London    St.  Paul. 

Diu-ham  Christ   and   St.  Mary 

(formerly  St.  Cuth- 

bert). 
Winchester Holy      Trinity,     SS. 

Peter,     Paul,     and 

Swithin. 

Bangor     St.  Daniel. 

Bath     SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Bristol Holy  Trinitj'. 

Carlisle    Holy  Trinity. 

Chester    Christ  and  St.  Mary 

(formerly  St.  Wer- 

burgh). 

Chichester    Iloly  Trinity. 

Ely  St.  Ethelreda. 

Exeter St.  Peter. 

Gloucester    St.  Peter. 

Hereford St.  Ethelbert. 

Lichfield St.  Chad. 

Lincob    St.  Mary. 

Livei'pool     St.  Peter  (temporary). 


Llandaff  SS.  Peter  and  Paul. 

Manchester SS.  Mary,  George,  and 

Denys. 

Newcastle    St.  Nicholas. 

Norwich  Holy  Trinity. 

Oxford Christ  Church  (for- 
merly St.  Frides- 
wide). 

Peterborough  St.  Peter. 

Eipon  SS.  Peter  and  Wilfrid. 

Eochester     St.  Andrew. 

St.  Alban's St.  Alban. 

St.  Asaph    St.  Asaph. 

St.  David's  St.  David. 

Salisbury St.  Mary. 

Sodor  and  Man    St.  German. 

Southwell    St.  Mary. 

Traro  St.  Mary. 

Wells   St.  Andrew. 

Worcester    Christ  and   St.   Mary 

(formerly  SS.  Mary, 
Peter,  Oswald,  and 
Wulfstan). 
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Advent,  colours  for,  104 

All  Hallows,  dedications  to,  290 

All  Saints,  284,  285;  colour  for,  115 

Altar,  256 

Altar,    adjuncts    and    ornaments    of,    Major 

Heales  on,  145 
Altar,  architecturally  considered,  Blajor  Heales 

on,  1 
Altar  at  Eavenna,  1,  146 
Altar  in  Arundel  Church,  3 
Altar  Lights,  256 
Altar  of  St.  Germer,  4 
Altars,  portable,  7    . 
Ambo,  137 
Amiens  Cathedral,  Mr.  A.  J.  Howell's  paper  on, 
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Annual  Reports,  VHI,  XVH.,  XXXV.,  LIV., 

LVIII. 
Apostles,dedications  to,281  ;  liturgical  colours 

for,  98,  99,  100,  103,  116 
Apse,  56,  64,  65,  73,  137 
Ara  Call,  211 

Archangels,  dedications  to,  278 
Ascension  Day  colour,  114 
Ashlar,  60 
Austin  Friars,  Church  of,  II.,  XIII. 


Baalism,  Eev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  on,  83. 

Baldacchino,  137,  148 

Baptistery,  143 

Barfreston,  60 

Barking,  Church  and  Abbey,  194 

Basilica,  56 

Basilican  churches,  5,  56,  136 

Benedictine  Houses,  XXXII. 

Beresford-Hope,  Et.  Hon.  A.  J.  B.,  Inaugural 
Address,  I. 

Berkhamsted,  visit  to,  XXV. 

Birch,  Mr.  G.  H.,  St.  Bartholomew  the  Great, 
IV. ;  Waltham  Abbey,  IV.  ;  Austin  Friars, 
XIII.  ;  Euislip,  XXIII.  ;  Metal  Work, 
LIII. ;  Christian  Iconography,  9  ;  The 
Fabric  of  the  Church,  53  ;  St.  Helen's, 
Bishopsgate,  169  ;  East  Ham,  174 ;  St. 
Andrew's  Undershaft,  197;  St.  Clave, 
Hart  Street,  201 

Birch,  ]\Ir.  W.  de  Gray,  The  Seals  of  Waltham 
Abbey,  V. 

Black,  as  liturgical  colour,  91,  92,  97,  100, 
120 

Boy  Bishop,  ceremony  of,  184 


Brasses,  Monumental,  Foreign,  VII.  ;  at  Euis- 
lip, XXII. ;  at  Berkhamsted,  XXVIII. ; 
at  Eochester,  St.  Margaret,  XXXII.  ;  at 
Camberwell,  St.  Giles,  XXXIX. ;  at  Cob- 
ham  (Surrey),  XLII.  ;  Mr.  Hill  on, 
XXXV.,  XXXVIII. ;  Eev.  W.  F.  Greeny 
on  Foreign,  LVIII. 

Brick  Churches,  1 42 

Bridge  Chapels,  Mr,  S.  W.  Kershaw  on,  203 

Bristol  Cathedral,  26 

Brix worth,  59 

Brooks,  Mr.  James,  Churches  designed  by, 
XXXIX. 

Browne,  Mr.  C,  on  the  Dedications  of  Churches, 
2G7,  274,  283 

Buckler,  Mr.  C.  E.,  LIH. 

Buddha  reckoned  as  a  Christian  Saint,  292 

Burse,  155 

Camberwell,  Brasses  at,  XXXIX. 

Cambridge,  visit  to,  LVII. 

Candlemas  colours,  107 

Candlesticks  on  altar,  162,  256 

Candy,  Eev.  T.  H.,  XIV. 

Canterbury,  visit  to,  XV. 

Canterbury  Cathedral,  58 

Canterbury  colours,  130 

Carlisle  Cathedral,  28 

Carpenter,   Mr.  E.  H.,  St.  Mary   Magdalene, 

Munster    Square,  XX. ;    The  Decorated 

Period,  21 
Carthusian  Houses,  XXXIII. ,  XXXV. 
Castle  Eising,  58 

Catacombs,  Christian  Art  in  the,  10 — 13 
Censer,  166 
Chalice,  152 
Chamfer,  75 

Chapel,  origin  of  the  word,  293 
Charles  I.,  churches  dedicated  to,  290 
Chartres  Cathedral,  Iconography  of,  14,  15 
Chichester  Cathedral,  25 
Chichester  colours,  127 
Christ  Church,  dedications  as,   269,  287 
Christian  Iconography,  9 
Christmas,  colours  for,  93,  103,  105 
Church  Courts,   history  of,   Sir  Walter  G.  F. 

Phillimore  on,  247 
Ciborium,  148 

Circumcision,  feast  of,  colour  for,  107 
Cistercian  Houses,  XXXIII.,  XXXIV. 
Classic    and    Gothic    architecture,   differences 

between,  63 
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Compostella,  284: 
Confessio,  137 
Confessionary,  6 
Confessors,  colours  for,  91,  116 
Confinnation,  colour  for,  117 
Conversazioni,  VH.,  XVH.,  LHI. 
Cornish  Churches,   LIII.,   57  ;  Mr.  Bedding's 

paper  on,  259 
Corporal,   155 
Corpus  Christi,  272 
Corpus  Christi,  colour  for,  114 
Credence,  161 
Greeny,  Eev.  W.  F.,  L\TII. 
Cross  on  Altar,  161,  256 
Croydon,  visit  to,  LVI. 
Cruets,  160 

Darenth  Church,  visit  to,  LVI. 

Davys,  Eev.  Canon,  XXV. 

Decorated   Period,    Mr.  R.  H.  Carpenter   on 

the,  21 
Dedication  Festival,  colour  for,  117 
Dedication  of  Churches,  Bingham  on,  268 
Dedications  of  Churches,  Mr.  C.  Browne  on, 

267,  274,  282 
Dedications  of  English  Cathedrals,  294 
Dewick,    Rev.    E.    S.,    Camberwell    Brasses, 

XXXIX. 
Diaper  ornament,  74* 

Dollman,  Mr.  F.  T.,  on  St.  Mary  Overie,  X. 
Domes,  56,  81 
Domine  quo  vadis,  282 
Dover  Castle,  Church  of  St  Mary  in,  58 
Durham  colours,  128 

Early  English  Style,  21,  see  also  Thirteenth 

Century  Architecture 
East  Ham  Church,  174 
Easter  colours,  99,  103,  112 
Eastern  Church,  characteristics  of  architecture 

of,  56 
Ecclesiology,  definition  of,  I. 
Eleanor  Crosses,  VL,  25,  26 
Ely  Cathedral,  26,  27 
Emmanuel,  dedications  to,  270 
English  Liturgical  colours,  89,  118 
Epiphany,  colours  for,  91,  107 
Evangelists,  Liturgical  colours  for,  98, 100,  116 
Exaltatio  Cnicis,  272,  275 
Exeter  Cathedral,  26 
Exeter  colours,  128 
Eynsford  Church,  visit  to,  236 

Fabric  of  the  Church,  53,  135 


Farningham  Church,  239 

Ferrey,  Mi-.  B.  E.,  Old  St.  Paul's,  VII. ;  Sug- 
gestions for  the  Fabric  of  the  Church, 
135 

Fiacre,  origin  of  the  word,  290 

Finsbury,  St.  Michael's,  XXXIX.,  XL. 

Florida,  origin  of  name,  272 

Flowers  on  altar,  165,  257 

Fonts,  XV.,  176,  241 

Frater  or  fratry,  XXXIII. 

Frontal  of  altar,  145 

Funerals,  colour  for,  103,  117 

Fryerning  church,  visit  to,  LVTI. 

Galleries  in  Churches,  141 

German  Romanesque  and  Transitional  archi- 
tecture, 64,  65 

Glastonbury,  73 

Gloucester  Cathedral,  39 

Gold,  as  liturgical  colour,  96,  100 

Good  Friday  colours,  110 

Gospel,  custom  of  reading  towards  the  north, 
258 

Gough,  Mr.  H.  R.,  Stone  Church,  45  ;  Bark- 
ing, 194 

Gracechurch,  origin  of  the  word,  291 

Green,  as  liturgical  colour,  91,  97,  100 

Greenford  Church,  LIII. 

Greenhithe  Church,  XIV. 

Ground-plan  of  churches,  73 

Haggerston,    St.    Chad,    XXXIX.,  XLI.  ;   St. 

Columba,  XXXIX.,  XLI. 
Harrow  Church,  L.  ;  School,  LIII. 
Hartshorne,  Jlr.  A.,  XXII. 
Harvest  festival,  colours  for,  117 
Heales,  Major,  Rubbings  of  Foreign  Brasses, 

VII.  ;    The  Christian  Altar,  I  ;  Adjuncts, 

Furnitui-e,  and   Ornaments  of  the  Altar, 

145. 
Hereford  colours,  128 
Higham  Fen-ars,  74* 
Hill,   Mr.    A.    G.,    on   Monumental    Brasses, 

XXXV.,    XXXVIII.;     on    Organ-Cases, 

243 
Holy  Rood,  273 
Hope,   Mr.   W.    H.    St.    John,    on    Rochester 

Cathedral,  219 
Hour-glass  stand,  XLIII.,  LVIL 
Howell,  Mr.  A.  J.,  on  Amiens  Cathedral,  261 
Hythe,  75 

Iconography,  Christian,  Mr.  G.  H.  Birch  on,  9 
Iconography  of  Chartres  Cathedral,  14,  15  ;  of 

Amiens  Cathedral,  264 
leouostasis,  56 
Inaugural  Address,  Et.   Hon.  A.  J.  B.  Beres- 

ford-Hope's,  I. 
Infirmary,  Monastic,  XXXIV. 
Ingatestone  Church,  visit  to,  LVIL 
Innocentian  Sequence  of  Colours,  90,  103, 131 

Jesus'  Chapel  in  St.  Paul's,  182,  269 
Judases,  164 
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Kersliaw,  Mr.  S.  W.,  Ancient  Bridge  Cliapels, 

203 
Kilpeck,  60,  64 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  organ  at,  247 

Laetare  Sunday,  colours  for,  100,  108 

Lambeth  Palace  and  Chapel,  69 

Lammas,  282 

Lateran,  97,  268 

Leatherhead  Church,  XLIV. 

Legg,  Dr.  J.  W.,  sources  of  the  Liturgical 
colours,  95  ;  comparison  of  the  Liturgical 
colours,  103 

Lent,  colours  for,  98,  107,  131 

Levitical  colours,  90,  95,  101,  102,  121 

Lewes  Priory.  LVIII. 

Lichfield  Cathedral,  24,  27 

Lincoln  Cathedral,  24,  25  ;  colours,  127 

Liturgical  colours,  Bibliography  of,  132  ;  com- 
parison of,  106;  English,  98,  118; 
sources  of,   95 

London  colours,  129 

Loretto,  our  Lady  of,  280 

Low  side  windows,  use  of,  190 

LuUingstone  Church,  visit  to,  235 

Malvern  Priory  Church,  37,  38 

Margaretting  Church,  visit  to,  LVII. 

Martyrs,  Liturgical  colour  for,  98,  99,  100, 
103,   116 

Maughan,  Mr.  V.  W.,  Rood  Screen  at  North 
Crawley,  XXXVIII. 

Maunday  Thursday  colours,  110 

Mayhew,  Eev.  S.  M,  on  Teraphim,  17; 
Baalism,  83 

Merton  College  Chapel,  24 

Micklethwaite,  Mr.  J.  T.,  on  Eochester  Cathe- 
dral, XXXI.  ;  on  the  buildings  of  the 
chief  Monastic  orders,  XXXII.  ;  on  the 
true  principles  of  English  Eitual,  252 

Mid-Lent  Sunday,  colours  ior,  100,  108 

Milbourn,  Mr.  T.',  St.  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  209 

Misericord,  XXXIV. 

Monastic  orders,  buildings  of,  XXXII. 

Monstrance,  159 

Mosaics  at  Eavenna,  14,  146 

Mouldings,  Thirteenth  Century,  76 

Mysteries,  291 

Narthex,  56,  137 

Nevill,    Mr.    E.,    Cobham    Church,     Surrey, 

XXXIX. 
Norman  architecture,  characteristics  of  early,  GO 
North  Crawley,  Eood  Screen  at,  XXXVIII. 
Northchurch,  St.  Mary,  XXVIII. 

0  Sapientia,  270 

Old  St.  Paul's,  XXV.,  Eev.  Mackenzie  Walcott's 

paper  on,  177 
Opus  Alexandrinum  at  Westminster,  74* 
Organs,  143,  Mr.  HiU's  paper  on,  243 
Ostensorium,  159 
Oxford,  visit  to,  XL VI.  ;  chronological  list   of 

principal  buildings  in,  XL VII. 


Pall,  155 

Palm  Sunday  colours,   109 

Pantheon,  Eome,  56,  81,  285 

Pardon  Churchyard.  St.  Paul's,  186 

Parish  Clerk,  253 

Parker,  Mi'.  J.,  XL VI. 

Passiontide  colours,  91,  108 

Paten,  152 

Pax.  164 

Penrose,  Mr.  F.  C,  on  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  IX. 

Pentecost  colours  for,  98,  103,  114 

Perpendicular  Period,  Mr.  J.  D.  Sedding  on,  31 

PhilUmore,  Sir  Walter  G.  R,  on  the  History 

of  Church  Courts,  247 
Pinner  Church,  visit  to,  XXII, 
Pisa,  Santa  Spina,  273 
Piscina,  6,  160 

Powell,  Eev.  J.  B.,  English  liturgical  colours,  89 
Purification  of  B.  V.  M.,  colours  for,  107 
Purple,   as   liturgical    colour,    95,    100,    102 ; 

imperial,  96  ;  heraldic,  101 
Pyx,  156 

Eainham  Church,  188 

Eaphael,  278 

Eavenna,  altar  at,  1  ;  mosaics  at,  14,  95,  97, 

98 
Eeculvers,  58 
Eed,  as  liturgical  colour,  91,  95,  96,  97,  98, 

100 
Eeredos,  149 
Eheims,  St.  Eemi,  74 
Eobertson,   Eev.   Canon   Scott,  on  Eochester, 

XXX. ;     LuUingstone,    231  ;    Eynsford, 

236  ;  Farningham,  239 
Eochester    Cathedral,   Mr.   W.   H.    St.    John 

Hope's  paper  on,  217  ;  Guildhall,  XXIX.  ; 

St.  Bartholomew's  Chapel,    XXIX.  ;    St. 

Margaret's     Church,     XXXII.  ;     Bridge 

Chapel,  206 
Eogation  Days  colour,  114 
Eomanesque  stjde,  64 
Bound  Churches,  276 
Euislip  Church,  XXIH. 

Sacring  Bell,  167 

St.  Alban,  288 

St.  Alban's  Cathedral,  IV.,  40,  41,  42,  43,  288 

St.  Anastasia,  277 

St.  Andrew,  286,  287 

St.  Andrew  Undershaft,  197,  290 

St.  Andrew's,  Wells  Street,  XX. 

St.  Bartholomew  the  Great,  Smithfield,  TV. 

St.  Benet  Fiuk,  290 

St.  Benet  Sherehog,  291 

St.  Botolph,  churches  dedicated  to,  290 

St.  Christopher,  274 

St.  Denys,  287 

St.  Edward,  286 

St.  Eikenwald,  182,  195 

St.  Ethelreda,  289 

St.  Ethelreda's,  Holborn,  XI.,  28,  139 

St.  Fiaker,  290 

St.  Filumena,  292 
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St.  Firmin,  265 

St.  Gabriel,  278 

St.  George,  286 

St.  Helen's,  Bishopsgate,  57,  169 

St.  Ives,  289 

St.  James,  the  Greater,  283,  284  ;  the  Less, 

283 
St.  John  ante  Portam  Latinam,  283 
St.  John  Baptist,  colours  for,  115 
St.  John  Evangelist,  colours  for,  106 
St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  276 
St.  John's,  Glerkenwell,  crypt  of,  G9 
St.  Josaphat,  293 
St,  Laurence  Pountney,  291 
St.  Margaret  Moses,  291 
St.  Margaret  Pattens,  291 
St.  Martha's  Hill,  Guildford,  293 
St.  Martin,  293 
St.  Martin  Outwich,  172,  291 
St.  Mary,  dedications  to,  279 
St.  Mary  Abchurch,  291 
St.  Mary-le-Bow,  291 

St.  Mary  Magdalene,  Munster  Square,  XX. 
St.  Mary  Matfellon,  292 
St.  Mary  Overie,  X.,  75 
St.  Mary  Somerset,  291 
St.  Michael,  dedications  to,  278,  288  ;  colours 

for,  115 
St.  Odilo,  285 
St.  Olave,  Hart  Street,  201 
St.  Paacras,  288 

St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  HI.,  IX.,  79 
St.  Peter,  dedications  to,  282 
St.  Peter's,  Gornhill,  57,  283  ;  chancel  screen 

of,  ni.  ;  vane  of.  III. 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's,  Mr  Somers  Clarke 

on,  77 
St.  Philip,  284 
St.  Raphael,  278 

St.  Saviour,  dedications  to,  267,  269 
St.  Sepulchre,  dedications  to,  275 
St.  Sophia,  Constantinople,  56,  271 
St.  Stephen,  colour  for,   106 
St.  Stephen,  Walbrook.  209 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  Westminster,  27,  28,  29 
St.  Uriel,  278 
St.  William  of  Perth,  223 
St.  Yvo,  289 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  28 
San  Salvador,  270 
Sanctus  Bell,  167,  190 
Sarum  colours,  93,  94,  119,  122,  131 
Sason  architecture,  characteristics  of,   59 
Sedding,  Mr.  J.  D..  on  the  architecture  of  the 

Perpendicular    Period,    3]  ;     on  Cornish 

Churches,  259 
Seddon,   Mr.  J.  P.,   "Gems  of  Architecture," 

IX.,   X.  ;    Architectural  Museum,   LVI. ; 

"  Transitional,"  61  ;  Temple  Church,  67  ; 

Lambeth  Palace,  C9 
Septuagesima,  colours  for,  107 


Shrines,  position  of,  22,  181 
Shuttleworth,  Eev.  H.  C,  LIII. 
Simpson,  Dr.  W.  Sparrow,  XXV. 
South  Elmham,  58 
Stained  Glass,  29,  43,  74*  240 
Street,  Mr.  G.  E.,  on  Thirteenth  Century  Archi- 
tecture, 71 
Stoke  d'Abernon  Church,  visit  to,  XLIII. 
Stola,  96,  97 

Stone  Church,  Kent,  45,  73,  75 
Super-altar,  150 
Sutton-at-Hone,  visit  to,  LVI. 
Swanscombe  Church,  visit  to,  XIV. 

Tabernacle,  159 

Temple  Church,  67,  74 

Teraphim,  Eev.  S.  M.  Mayhew  on,  17 

Tewkesbury  Abbey,  embossed  organ-pipes  at, 

247 
Thirteenth  Centmy  Architecture,  Mr.  G.  E. 

Street's  paper  on,  71 
Three  Kings,  legend  of  the,  271 
Thurible,  166 
Tooley  Street,  290 

Tower  of  London,  St.  John's  Chapel  in,  IV. 
"Transitional,"  Mr.  Seddon's  paper  on,  61 
Transitional  Period,  principal  buildings  of,   67 
Trinidad,  Island  of,  origin  of  name,  269 
Trinity,  dedications  to  the,  268;  colours  for, 

114 
Trinity  House,  268 

Uffington,  75 

Vaulting,  Decorated,   23  ;    Transitional,    65  ; 

Thirteenth  Century,  72 
Veronica,  legend  of,  273,  274 
Vestry,  143 

Virgin,  colour  for  Blessed,  103,  115 
Virgins,  Liturgical  colour  for,  117 

Wakes,  289 

Walcott,  the  late  Eev.  Mackenzie,  E.G.,  Old 

St.  Paul's,  176 
Waltham  Abbey,  visit  to,  IV. 
Weathercock,  59 
Webb,  Rev.  B.,  XX 
Wells  Cathedral,  26,  73* 
Wells  colours,  126 

Westminster,  Monastic  buildings  of,  XXXIV. 
Westminster  Abbey,  XIV.,   XXXIII.,  73,  74, 

73*,  74* 
Westminster  colours,  133 
White,  as  liturgical  colour,  91,  96,  99,  100 
Whitsuntide  colour,  98,  103,  114 
Winchester  Cathedral,  36,  39,  58 
Wren's  Churches,  III. 

York  colours,  125 

York  Minster,  25,  40 

Young,  Mr.  J.,  on  St.  Ethelreda's,  Holborn,  XL 
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.St.  Philip's,  Venner  Road,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

.19,  Victoria  Grove,  Fulham  Road,  S.W. 

.9,  Rupert  Road,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick,  W. 

as,  Stratford  Place,  W. 

..15,  Dean's  Yard,  Westminster,  S.W. 
.132,  Upper  Thames  Street,  E.C. 

.  2,  Northwick  Terrace,  N.W. 

.4,  St.  George's  Terrace,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

.Lloyds,  E.G. 


.4,  Bishopsgate  Street  Within,  E.C. 

.19,  Berkeley  Square,  W. 

.Catesby  House,  Manor  Road,  High  Barnet. 

,18,  Belsize  Square,  South  Hampstead,  N.W. 

.14,  Canonbnry  Park  South,  Canonbury,  N. 

.Ferndene,  Sidcup,  Kent. 

.47,  Russell  Square,  W.C. 

.103,  Wilberforce  Road,  N. 

.33,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

.33,  Conduit  Street,  W. 

.18,  Cock  spur  Street,  S.W. 

.4,  Wyndham  Crescent,  Junction  Road,  N. 


Daniell,  E.  H.,  Esq 

Daniell,  Rev.  G.  W.,  M.A.     ... 

Davis,  J.  C,  Esq 

Davis,  G.  W.,  Esq 

Davis,  G.  W.,  Junior,  Esq. 

Davison,  R.,  Esq 

Detmae,  T.  G.,  Esq 

Dewes,  W.,  Esq.  

*DEWiCK,*Rev.  E.  S.,  M.A.,  F.R.G 
*Dewick,  Joseph,  Esq 

DoBBiNG,  F.  C,  Esq 

Dollman,  F.  T.,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A. 
President 

Deuce,  Randall,  Esq 

Duffield.  Rev.  H.  G.,  M.A.,  F.S, 

DuNLOP,  J.  R.,  Esq 

Dunn,  W.  H.,  E,-q 

*Durhasi,  Rt.  Rev.  the  Lord  Bl 
Vice-President  


Vice- 


..Devereux  Buildin<TS,  Temple,  W.C. 
..King's  College,  W.C. 
..2,  Shaftesbury  Villas,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 
..8,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E. 
..8,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E. 
..32,  Regent  Street,  W. 
..Heme  Villa,  Sutton. 
..13,  Burghley  Road,  Highgate  Road,  N. 
..2,  Southwick  Place,  Hyde  Park,  W. 
..9,  Park  Villas,  East  Down  Paik,  Lewisham,  S.E. 
.Crayfield,  Chiselhurst,  Kent. 


...63,  Gloucester  Crescent,  N.W. 

...18,  Tufton  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
A.    ...Cedars  Road,  Bcckenham,  Kent. 

...3,  Crown  Court,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 

...3,  Mildmay  Park,  N. 
HOP  of, 

..  Auckland  Castle,  Durham. 


Ebbs.  Alfred,  Esq. 
Elliott,  E.  W.,  Esq. 


...9,  Northwick  Terrace,  N.W. 
...Buuklmrst  Hill,  Esses. 


in 


Engelbach,  F.  R.,  Esq. 
Engelbach,  G.  F.,  Esq. 
Essex,  B.  S.,  Esq. 
E WINGS,  J.  H.,  Esq. 


...Adelaide  Lodge,  Sarbiton,  Surrey. 
...Adelaide  Lodge,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 
...24,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C, 
..  37,  Canonbury  Square,  N. 


Faraday,  H.,  Esq 

Farmer,  W.  J.,  Esq 

Fatt,  H.  p.  Esq 

Fbdarb,  E.  H.,  Esq. 

Fedden,  L.  P.,  Esq 

Fbrrey,  B.  E.,  Esq.,  F.R.LB.A., 

President 
FiLLiNGHAJi  R,  C,  Esq., 

Flood,  Rev.  J.  P.  

Flood,  H.  B  ,  Esq 

Foley,  H.  J.,  Esq 

*Freshfield,  Edwin,  Esq.,  F.S.A., 

President 


...3,  Berners  Street,  W. 

...34,  Nicholas  Street,  Mile  End,  E. 

...1,  Lawrence  Pountney  Hill,  E.C. 

...St.    Margaret's   Schools,  New   Tothill  Street,  West- 
minster, S.W. 

...18,  Downs  Road,  Clapton,  E. 
Vke- 

...15,  Spring  Gardens,  S.W. 

...Hatfield  House,  Tottenham. 

...Guv's  Hospital,  S.E. 

...2,  iS[ew  Broad  Street,  E.C. 

...116,  Fenchurch  Street,  E.C. 
Yice- 

...5,  Bank  Buildings,  E.C. 


Garden,  H.,  Esq.  

Gibson,  A.,  Esq.  ■. 

Gilbert,  W.  C,  Esq 

Gill,  F.,  Esq 

Gillespie,  C.  M.,  Esq 

Godwin,  G.  F.,  Esq 

Gough,  C.  H.,  Esq 

GouGH,  E.  C,  Esq 

'Gough,  H.  Roumieu,  Esq.,  F.R.LB. 

Greaves,  W,  Esq.         

Green,  J.  T.,  Esq 

•Gregory,  Rev.  R.,  M.A.,  Canon  of 
Paul's,  Vice-President 

Griffin,  H.  J.,  Esq 

Grimshire,  J.,  Esq 

Grout  John,  Esq.         

Grout,  J.  0.,  Esq.         


...Heathcote,  Lichfield  Road,  Kew  Gardens,  W. 

...Lancaster  Road,  New  Barnet. 

...8,  Clanville  Terrace,  Brooke  Road,  Stoke  Newington 

Common,  N. 
...Wardrobe  Chambers,  Doctors'  Commons,  E.C. 
...23,  Crutched  Friars,  E.C. 
...4,  St.  John's  Villas,  Buckhurst  Hill,  Essex. 
...5,  Whitehall,  S.W. 
...16,  King  Henry's  Road,  N.W. 
A.,  6,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 
...33,  Marlborough  Place,  St.  John's  Wood,  N.W. 
...3.3,  Old  Change,  E.C. 
St. 

...Amen  Court,  E.C. 
...143,  Minories,  E.C. 
...8,  Parkholrae  Road,  Dalsfon,  E. 
...138,  High  Street,  Poplar,  E. 
...Oakfield,  Westbourne  Road,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 


Halford,  E.,  Esq.,  F.R.C.S.     .. 

Harris,  R.  W.,  Esq 

Hatcher,  G.  AV.,  Esq 

Haweis,  Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.,  Vic 
dent    ... 

*Hayman,  S.,  Esq.  

*Heales,    Major    Alfred, 
M.R.S.L.,  I'reasurer 

Hedges,  Rev.  A.  W 

Hewett,  E.,  Esq.  

Hill,  A.  G.,  Esq.,  B.A.,  F.S.A. 

Hill,  W.  T.,  Esq 

HiNKS,  T.  R.,  Esq 

Hinton,  Luther,  Esq 

HiRD,  Walter  S.,  Esq. 

Holmes,  J.  T.,  Esq 

Hood,  W.  E.,  Esq 

HooLE,  A.  H.,  Esq 

Horne,  Christopher,  Erq. 

*HORSBURGH,  J.,  Esq 

HousDEN,  J. A.  J.,  Esq. 
*Hovend£n,  R.,  Esq 


...48,  Glenthorne  Road,  Hammersmith,  W. 
...12,  Portland  Place,  Lower  Clapton,  E. 
...Park  House,  Chase  Side,  Winchmore  Hill,  N. 

...16,  Welbeck  Street,  W. 
...3,  Montreal  Road,  Streatham  Hill,  S.W. 
F.S.A., 

...The  Chimes,  Streatham  Common,  S.W. 

...Fairbridge  Street,  Middlesborough,  Yorkshire. 

...Shelstoue  House,  Grange  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

...47,  Belsize  Avenue,  N.W. 

...5,  Trinity  Terrace,  Coventry. 

...Waldenfield  House,  Cricket  Field  Road,  Clapton,  E. 

...162,  High  Street,  Poplar,  E. 

...37,  Brixton  Road,  S.W. 

...3,  Grant  Villas,  Addiscombe,  Croydon. 

...18,  Lichfield  Road,  Mile  End,  E. 

...17,  King  William  Street,  Charing  Cross,  W.C. 

...3,  William's  Terrace,  Cliiswick,  W. 

...6,  Brunswick  Place,  Regent's  Park,  N.W. 

...Savings'  Bank  Department,  General  Post  Office,  E.C. 

...Heathcote  Park,  Hill  Road,  Croydon. 


ly 


Ho^^'ELL,  A.  J.,  Esq 

HowEY,  W.,  Esq 

Hi-BBCCK,  G.  p..  E>q 

Hunter,  A.  C,  Esq 

HUTCHIKSOX,  A.  K.,  Esq. 

Jacksox,  E.  C,  Esq 

James,  W.  Culver,  Esq.,  M.D, 

Jaques,  W.,  junr.,  Esq 

*Jeffery,  Coussell,  Esq. 
*Jeffery,  E.  J.,  Esq 

Jeffries,  E.  J.,  Esq 

Jerwood,  a.  E.,  Esq 

JoxES,  Jajies,  Esq 

Jordan,  R.,  E-q. 

Jordan,  W.,  Esq. 


.114,  Milton  Road,  Stoke  Xewington,  N. 

.11,  Garnault  Place,  E.G. 

.Lawrie  Park,  Sydenham,  S.E. 

.14,  Montao:ne  Road,  Richmond,  Sarrey. 

.33,  Lillieshall  Road,  Clapham,  S.W. 

..33,  Grosvenor  Park,  Camberwell,  S.E. 

..11,  Marloes  Road,  Kensington,  W. 

.  8,  Ely  Place,  W.C. 

..30,  Tredegar  Square,  Bow,  E. 

-.30,  Tredegar  Square,  Bow,  E. 

,.1,  Priory  Terrace,  Bedford  Park,  Chiswick, 

..3,  Cloudesley  Scjuare,  N. 

..12,  Great  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  E.G. 

..110,  Church  Street,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

..1(,  Chesholm  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  K 


W. 


Ketxy,  Rev.  C.  N.,  M.A 

of  St.  Paul's      

Kent,  Arthur,  E-q 

Kershaw,  Rev.  E.  D.,  M.A. 
«Kershaw,  S.  W.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A 

Kirk,  R.  E.,  Esq 

Knott,  W.,  Esq.  


Minor  Canon 

7,  Amen  Court,  E.G. 

180,  South  Lambeth  Road,  S.W. 

...The  Church  House,  Upper  Edmonton. 

...Lambeth  Palaee,  S.W. 

...1,  Serjeant's  Inn,  W.C. 

...26,  Brooke  Street,  Holborn,  E.G. 


Lane,  F.,  Esq 

Langton,  Rev.  F.  W.,  B. A.      

Latreille,  H.  C..,  Esq.  

Law,  H.,  Esq 

Laycock,  W.  F.,  Esq 

Layton,  C.  Temple,  Esq 

*Legg,  J.  Wickham,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.S.A. 

Leighton,  Sir  F.,  P.R.A.,  Vice  President 

Leslie,  A.,  Esq 

*LiDDON,  Rev.  H.  P.,  D.D.,  Canon  of  St. 
Paul's,  Vice  President  ... 

LiNLEY,  T.  B.,  Esq 

Llcyd.  R.  R.,  Esq 

LoHR,  C.  H.,  Esq.  

*LONGDEN,  H.,  Esq 

LovELL,  R.  J.,  Esq 

Luck,  H.  C,  Esq.  


10,  Ironmonger  Lane,  E.C. 

130,  Bunhill  Row,  E.C. 

5,  Bloomsbury  Place.  W.C. 

20,  Cecil  Court,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 

Norman  House,  Stonebridge  Park,  N.W. 

17,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

47,  Green  Street,  Park  Lane,  W. 

2,  Holland  Park  Road,  W. 

9,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C. 

Amen  Court,  E.C. 

2,  Bourne  Villas,   Princes  Eoad,    Buckhurst    Hill. 

Essex. 
St.  Peter's  Street,  St.  Albans,  Hertfordshire. 
1,  Lansdowne  Place,  Brunswick  Square,  W.C. 
.449,  O.xford  Street,  W.C. 
.fc3,  Finsburv  Pavement,  E.C. 
.70,  Stamford  Street,  S.E. 


Man,  Lieut. -General  H. 
Man,  H.  C..  Esq. 
Mancell,  W.,  Esq. 
Marrs,  Joseph,  Esq.     . . . 
Marshall,  D..  Esq. 
Marshall,  G.  W.,  Esq... 
Maughan,  Yeargit  W.,  Esq. 
Mawer,  L.  E.,  Esq. 
JIayhew,  Rev.  S.  M.,  M.A. 
Miller.  James,  Esq.     ... 
MiLLIKEN,  W.,  Esq. 
Moore,  A.  AV..  Esq. 
Moss,  T.  W.,  Esq. 
Mount  FORD,  AV.  J.,  Esq. 


...2,  Palace  Road,  Siirbiton,  Surrey. 

..  2,  Palace  Eoail,  Siirbiton,  Surrey. 

...6,  Drayton  Road,  Leytonstone,  Essex. 

...16,  Kavensbourne  Road,  Catford,  S.E. 

...7,  Rose  Street,  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

...Gascony  House,  West  End  Lane,  Kilburn,  N.W. 

...24,  Downs  Road,  Clapton,  E. 

...1,  Gresham  Buildings,  E.C. 

...St.  Paul's  Vicarage.  New  Kent  Road,  S.E. 

...Woodford  Wells,  Essex. 

...3,  Fitzroy  Court,  Belfast,  Ireland. 

...8,  Highbury  Grange,  N. 

...Royal  Courts  Chambers,  191,  Fleet  Street,  E.C. 

...71,  Crescent  Road,  Plumstead,  S.E. 


Nash,  A.  W.,  Esq  .  M.A. 
Newman,  R.  G.,  Esq.    ... 
Nottlngham,  Spenser,  Esq. 


...Sion  House,  Bishop's  Stortford,  Hertfordshire. 
...8,  EUingham  Road,  Shepherd's  Bush,  W. 
...4,  Bridge  Avenue,  Hammersmith,  W. 


*Oliver,  Andrew,  Esq.,  A.R.I.B.A.     ...5,  Queen's  Gardens,  Bayswater,  W. 
*Olive[i,  Rev.  H.  F.       ...         ...         ...Chalvey  Park,  Slough,  Buckinghamshire. 

Parry,  T.  Gambier,  Esq.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent  Highnam  Court,  Gloucester. 

Paxon,  a.,  Esq.,  Hon.  Secretary.  ...Holmbury  Cottage,  Hook  Road,  Surbiton,  Surrey. 

Paxon,  E.,  Esq 15,  Stavordale  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

Paxon,  H.  W.,  Esq 15,  Stavordale  Road,  Highbury,  N. 

Penrose,  F.  C,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Surveyor  of 

St.  Paul's,  Vice-President Chapter  House,  E.C. 

Pheasant,  W.,  Esq.       31,  45,  Gresham  Street,  E.C. 

Pinks,  E.  C,  Esq 21,  Parliament  Street,  S.W. 

Pitman,  W.  H.,  Esq 30,  Newgate  Street,  E.C. 

Pitt,  THEOPHiLrs,  Esq.,  A.K.C.,  F.C.S.  143,  Minories,  E.C. 

•Plimpton  Walter,  Esq.  Woodlands,  Harlesdon,  N.W. 

Price,  Alfred,  S.,  Esq.  1,  Horseferry  Road,  S.W. 

Price,  .John,  Esq.  79,  Royal  Road,  Kennington  Park,  S.E. 

Price,  W.  J.,  Esq.         ..5,  Lombard  Street,  E.C. 

Prcsser,  R.  B.,  Esq 31,  St.  Paul's  Road,  Camden  Square,  N.W. 

Rawson,  Sajiuel,  Esq.  Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

Eenowden,  J.  P.,  Esq Custom  House,  E.C. 

Reeve,  J.  B.,  Esq Anbury  Road,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 

Richardson,  W.  H.,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  2,  Lansdowne  Place,  W.C. 

Richmond,  Rev.  W.  J Eastry,  Sandwich,  Kent, 

*Robertson,   Rev.  W.  A.  Scott,  M.A., 

Hon.  Canon  of  Canterbury Whitehall,  Sittingbourne,  Kent. 

RoFF,  W.  W.,  Esq 57,  Heath  Street,  Hampstead,  N.W. 

RoxBY,  H.  T.,  Esq 5,  Clapton  Villas,  Lea  Bridge  Road,  E. 

Russell,  Rev.  W.,  M.A.,  Minor  Canon 

of  St.  Paul's 4,  Amen  Court,  E.C. 

ST.   PAUL'S,  The    Very    Rev.   The 

I>^k^  ov,  President.  Dean's  Court,  E.C. 

St.  Cedd,  W.,  Esq 3,  Lombard  Court,  E.C. 

Sanders,  F.,  Esq.  Prospect  Cottage,  Cheshunt,  Hertfordshire. 

Sanderson,  Rev.  C.  PoYNTZ,  B.A.       ...Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight. 

Sears,  J.  E.,  Esq.  26,  Addington  Square,  Camborwell,  S.E. 

Sedding,  J.  D.,  Esq.,  F.R.I.B.A.         ...18,  Charlotte  Street,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 
Seddon,  J.   P.,  Esq.,  F.R.LB.A..  Vice- 
President.      1,  Queen  Anne's  Gate,  S.W. 

Sharp,  W.,  Esq.  Montrose  Villa,  Grove  Hill,  Woodford,  Essex. 

Sharp,  W.  K.,  Esq Montrose  Villa,  Grove  Hill,  Woodford,  Essex. 

Shelley,  Percy,  Esq Willow  Grove,  Chislehurst,  Kent. 

Shuttleworth,  Rev.H.  C,  M.A.,  Rector 
of  St.  Nicholas,  Cole  Abbey,  Chairman 

of  Council       6,  Amen  Court,  E.C. 

Silver,  Walter  H.,  Esq.         ...         ...67,  Cornhill,  E.C. 

SiMMONDS,  C.  W.,  Esq 42,  Albert  Street,  Penton  Place,  Newington,  S.E 

Simpson,  P.  G.,  Esq 42,  Lewisham  Road,  S.E. 

'Simpson,  Henry,  E.-q 32,  Cedars  Road,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. 

Simpson,  Rev.  W.  Sparrow,  D.D.,F.S.  A., 
Minor  Canon  of  St.  Paul's,  Vice- 
President       9,  Amen  Court,  E.C. 

SiNKLER,  E.  C.  Esq 14,  Belmont  Hill,  Lee,  S.E. 

SoRRELL,  Rev.  J.  14,  Albion  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

Sparvel-Bayly,  J.  A.,  Esq.,  F.S.A.    ...Burghstead,  Billericay,  Essex. 

Stahlschmidt,  .J.  C.  L.,  Esq Frensham  House,  Fontenoy  Road,  Balham,  S.W. 

Stainer,  John,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Mus.  Doc, 

Vwe-President  5,  Amen  Court,  E.C. 

Stannus,  Hugh,  Esq.,  A.R.LB.A.      ...118,  Kennington  Park  Road,  S.E. 

*Staples,  John,  Esq.,  Alderman,  F.S.A. 

Vice-Preside7it  ...         ...         ...87,  Avenue  Road,  N.W. 

Stokes,  J.  P.  Esq 36,  Blomfield  Street,  Westbourne  Terrace,  W. 


VI 


Stoneham,  F.  W.  Esq.,...         ... 

Stubbs,  Rev.   W.,  D.D.,  Canon 

Paul's,  Vice-President 
Symes,  H.  W.  Esq 


...5,  Philpot  Lane,  E.G. 
of  St.. 

...1,  Amen  Court,  E.C. 

...50,  Threadneedle  Street,  E.C. 


'.S.A, 


Talbot,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F, 

President 
Tattersall,  E.  Esq.     ... 
Tatdji,  E.  J.,  Esq. 
Taylor,  Arthdr,  Esq. 
Taylor,  Herbert,  Esq. 
Taylor.  W.  G.,  Esq.     ... 
Terry,  Robert  M.  Esq. 
Theobald,  Hexey,  Esq. 

Thomson,  H.  W.,  Esq.  ... 
Thorpe,  G.,  Esq. 
Townexd,  C.  H.,  Esq.  ... 
*Tuck:er,    Stephen,     Esq., 
Herald,  Vice-President. 
Ti-LOR.  W.  A.  Esq. 

Underwood,  F.  K.,  Esq. 

Vanderpant,  F.  J.,  Esq. 
Vincent,  Rev.  G.  H.     ... 
Vincent,  J.  R.,  Esq.     ... 
Vivian,  E.,  Esq. 

Waddington,  F.  S.,  Esq. 
Walker,  S.,  Esq. 
»Wall,  J.  C.  Esq. 
Wall,  R.  Howard,  Esq. 
Walters,  H.  B.,  Esq.   ... 
Walton,  Rev.  T.  I.,  M.A. 
Webb,  Rev.  B.,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  Prebendary 

of  St.  Paul's,  Vice-President  ...3,  Cliandos  Street,  Cavendish  Square,  W. 

Wellington,  C.  E.  P.,  Esq Bank  of  England,  E.C. 

Wells,  Edward  J.,  Esq., //ow.&(;re/<?r?/,  Sandown     House,     Mallinson     Road,    Wandsworth 

Common,  S.W. 

Wheeler,  E.,  Esq Woodford  Wells,  Essex. 

White,  Rev.  Henry,  M.A.,  Chaplain  in 

Ordinary  to  the  Queen,   Vice-Presi- 


...10,  Great  George  Street,  S.W. 

2.''),  Southampton  Row,  W.C. 

4,  King  William  Street,  E.G. 

34,  Belsize  Square,  N.W. 

36,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  W.C. 

4,  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street,  W. 

...41,  Northumberland  Place,  Bayswater,  W. 

...1,  Deanery  Terrace,  Deanery  Read,  Romford   Road, 
Stratford,  E. 

Newstead,  Forest  Hill,  S.E. 

20,  Eastcheap,  E.C. 

38,  Elderfield  Road,  Lower  Clapton,  E. 

Somerset 

College  of  Arms,  E.C. 

Ghislehurst,  Kent. 

11,  Bedford  Square,  W.C. 

Clifton  Lodge,  Kingston-on-Thames,  Surrey. 

85,  Nichol's  Square,  Hackney,  E. 

...Clapham  Common,  S.W. 
72,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C. 

3,  Crosby  Square,  E.G. 

Marie  House,  Page  Green,  Tottenham. 

...28,  Montague  Road,  St.  Mark's  Square,  E. 

85,  Evering  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

2,  Upton  Villas,  Selhurst  Road,  South  Norwood,  S.E. 

.Ickleford  Rectory,  Hitchin,  Hertfordshire. 


dent 

White,  W.  H.,  Esq.  . 
Wilkinson,  G.,  Esq.  . 
Wilson,  Rev.  H.  J.,  M. 

Wilson,  Thomas,  Esq.  , 
AVooD,  F.  A.,  Esq. 
Wood,  W.  H.,  Esq. 
Woodhouse,  C,  Esq.    . 
Wright,  A.,  Esq. 
Wright,  H.,  Esq. 
Wyatt,  T.  H.,  Esq. 


...4,  Lancaster  Place,  Savoy,  W.C. 

...4,  Copthall  Buildings,  E,C. 

...Cleveland  House,  Barnes,  S.W. 

...Shrewsbury   House,    Claremont    Crescent,   Surbiton, 

Surrey. 
...19,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  E.C. 
...Brierley  Villa,  Willesden  Green,  N.W. 
...Patshull  Road,  Camden  Road,  N.W. 
...St.  Mary's  Clergy  House,  Battersea,  S.W. 
...13,  Grummant  Road,  Camberwell,  S.E. 
...145,  Ladbroke  Grove  Road,  W. 
...20,  Queen  Square,  W.C. 


This  List  being  noio  published  for  the  first  time,  probably  contains  some  errors,  and 
omits  many  honorary  distinctions.  All  corrections  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Wells, 
Hon.  Secretary. 


January,  1884. 
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